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Merchants'  Magazine  Advertiser. 


HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  “BOOTH  &,  FOSTER,” 

AND 

OUTFITTING  ESTABIJSHMENT, 

*27  Courtlamlt-sl.,  a lew  doors  hclow  IUc  Western  Hotel.* 

Wholesale  & Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchant?  and  others  visiting 
the  City  to  his  lars»e  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establishment.  The 
manufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  his  stock  the  most  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  tilled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemeu  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  enual  in  style  ami  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  Uuited 
States,  and  full  60  per  ceot  less  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A.  full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravat?,  Slocks,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours’  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

n.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Granitevllle  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kemptos’s,  Pantaloon  Stulls,  .Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  &c. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip- 
pttt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanes  vi  lie,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 
WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Clotli3,  Cossimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds,  *.*, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linscys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  etc. 

Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
VAQced  to  ftLinufaeturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods, 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Sliirts  and  Drawers  of  best  makes. 
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CONDUCTED  BT  FREEMAN  HUNT,  A.I., 
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MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Econ  P 13,1.160  


G.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  etc. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Constantinople. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  author  of  several  works  on  Political  Economy,  Banking, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  H.  Gibbon,  M.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  North  Carolina. 

Enoch  Hale,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Huntingdon,  of  Massachusetts. 

D.  R.  Jaques,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar. 

D.  T.  Leech,  Esq.,  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  Washington. 

William  J.  McAlpine,  Esq.,  late  Chief  Engineer,  etc.,  of  the  State  of  New  York* 
C.  P.  McCay,  Professor  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Dexter  F.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L.  Peyton,  Esq.,  of  Illinois. 

Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Ohio. 

Matthew  Hale  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  bar. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Printer,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  etc. 

John  Milton  Stearns,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Sulley,  Esq.,  of  Indiana. 

M.  De  Tegoborski,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  George  Tucker,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Virginia,  author  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson,  etc. 
Axasa  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  State  in  Massachusetts. 

J.  B.  Wickersham,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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Art.  I.— SAIL  AND  STEAM  COMMERCE. 


NBE1DEEATA  Or  VAIL  COMMERCE— OBVIOUS  ADVANTAGES  Of  THBIB  REFORMATION— TBE  DBBIDBBATA 
OF  BTBAIC  COMMERCE— INEFFICIENCY  OF  COLLINS*  BTBAMBR  “ PACIFIC  V*  WHEELS— HER  UN- 
AVAILABLE MOTIVE  POW EE— RIVER  STEaMEBS. 

That  which  is  directly  incorporated  into  our  very  prosperity,  which  ia 
a part  of  our  individual  and  national  life,  and  peculiarly  so  of  our  interna- 
tional life,  speaks  its  own  eulogy  at  the  door  to  the  public  mind ; its  ad- 
vances are  as  rapidly  proclaimed  as  from  time  to  time  they  occur ; but 
the  present  and  the  past  speak  not  the  future,  except  as  to  its  firm  basis, 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  decline ; except  they  tell  that  its  advances  are 
unknown,  which  may  mark  its  culminating  progress,  as  it  has  been  so  for- 
cibly marked  by  the  past;  and  except  they  tell  that  the  present,  as  that  of 
no  past  epoch  in  the  day  of  its  unsurpassed  honors,  has  not  reached  its  merid- 
ian splendor. 

Marine  Commerce  has  proclaimed  within  a half  century  last  past  her 
successful  alliance  with  steam,  her  extension  of  that  treaty  to  Trans-Atlan- 
tic Commerce,  her  improvements  in  model  and  rigging,  as  shown  in  the 
fast  modern  clipper  in  contrast  with  the  anterior,  dull-sailing  ship,  and  her 
nautical  improvements  under  the  scientific  aid  rendered  through  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  Department. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  suppose  that  the  public  is  not  already  fully 
sensible  of  the  wide-spread,  extending,  and  deep-rooted  interests  of  marine 
Commerce  in  our  vital  prosperity,  and  sufficiently  so  to  watch  the  pulsations 
of  her  manly  system.  Not  to  watch  them,  through  fear  lest  her  sail  or  her 
steam  branch  shall  decline  or  lose  its  vitality ; such  a thought  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  prosperous  enterprises  of  our  commercial  men,  by  the 
constantly  advancing  attainments  of  her  mechanical  departments,  of  her 
ship-builders,  her  riggers,  and  engine-builders ; of  her  army  of  mercantile 
and  navy  commanders,  so  bold  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  so  no- 
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ble  in  humanity’s  calls,  aspiring  to  the  noblest  and  highest  duties  and  honors 
of  their  profession ; and  it  would  be  false  to  the  late  successful  accomplish- 
ments of  science  in  her  so  full  hydrographical  history  and  obvious  instruc- 
tions therefrom,  so  ably  set  forth  to  mariners  as  at  an  early  day  of  their 
practical  trial  at  once  to  establish  important  advantages,  and  their  profit- 
able and  reliable  character ; all  of  w hich  speak  her  progress  and  not  her 
decline,  even  speak  her  future  eminence  unknown — but  to  watch  them  to 
know  at  all  times  her  healthy  or  unhealthy  state. 

The  human  pulsations  indicate,  better  even  than  the  external  appear- 
ance, the  real  state  of  the  physical  system,  and  while  all  around  judge  by 
the  external  appearance,  that  imbecility,  disease,  dangers,  and  death  brood 
now  and  then  over  different  members  of  the  great  family,  often  over  many 
of  them  at  the  same  period  of  time,  he  whose  profession  especially  qualifies 
him  to  judge  critically,  wratches  the  pulsations  of  the  internal  system,  and 
az  he  determines  the  disease,  actual  or  threatening,  wisely  determines  the 
proper  restoratives  or  preventives.  So,  too,  the  public  judge  of  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  sail  commerce,  and  observe  now  and  then  her  imbecil- 
ities, tier  diseases,  her  dangers,  and  the  too  numerous  deaths,  as  they  hover 
over  and  attack  different  members  of  her  great  family ; but  he  whose  pro- 
fession constitutes  him  a judge  of  her  internal  system,  should  watch  her 
more  sensitive  pulsations,  and  knowing  her  threatening  and  actual  diseases 
and  dangers,  should  know  of  and  provide  the  remedies. 

The  general  and  specific  diseases  by  which  sail  Commerce  may  be  per- 
sonated, have  all  her  lifetime  hung  about  her  system,  like  uncertain,  occa- 
sional diseases  and  dangers  to  the  constitution  of  man.  Thus,  as  when  the 
ship  lies  at  her  dock  ready  to  spread  her  canvas  to  the  winds,  but  the 
winds  are  not  forthcoming  at  her  wish,  or  are  too  adverse  for  the  narrow 
channels  or  threatening  shores ; and  as  when  she  drops  anchor  at  the  door 
of  our  harbor,  because  the  winds  are  too  light  or  too  indirect  to  speed  her 
to  her  berth,  the  resting  and  reinvigorating  place,  which  she  seeks  so  anxiously 
after  the  tedious,  protracted,  and  perhaps  disabling  labors  of  her  day,  (her 

Do,)  then  is  she  imbecile  as  the  invalid  upon  Uie  sick  bed ; as  she  finds 
“ in  the  calms  that  settle  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  that  prevail 
at  certain  seasons  and  that  monopolize  certain  broad  “ belts,”  as  in  the 
tropical  and  equatorial  calms,  to  their  peculiar  and  constant  reign,  then  is 
she  like  the  feeble  patient  sleeping  to  recover  hope  and  vigor ; as  the  faint 
breezes  fan  her,  then  does  she  show  recovering  vigor;  as  the  dead 
head- winds  assail  her,  then  is  she  like  the  strong  man  striving  boldly  against 
disease,  perhaps  convulsive  attacks,  or  perhaps  moderate  or  mild  in  form ; 
as  the  “slant”  winds  drive  her  from  her  chart  course,  then  is  she  like  the 
robust  man  baffling  a staggering  disease ; or,  as  when  she  finds  herself  by 
enticing  or  decoy  winds  under  their  sudden  reversion,  helplessly  too  near 
the  lee  shore  dangers,  and  as  when  she  is  driven  by  winds  overpowering 
her  skill,  also  too  near  threatening  coast  dangers,  then  is  she  like  the  al- 
most hopeless  and  helpless  victim  of  terrible  diseases ; but,  worst  of  all, 
^fhen  the  far  too  numerous  and  too  terrible  shipwrecks  overtake  her,  then 
is  she  like  man  tossed  in  the  arms  of  Death ; and  we  would  that  she  did 
not  so  alarmingly  often  carry  in  her  embrace  numbers,  and  often  large  num- 
bers of  human  victims  to  her  disease,  to  the  same  watery  grave ! 

. But,  again,  Wisdom,  in  the  outfit  of  his  bark,  (man,)  provides  for  his 
diseases  by  professionally  bringing  the  preventives  and  restoratives  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  to  the  aid  of  the  mortal  frailties  of  his  nature,  that  he  may 
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preserve  or  restore  a healthy  constitutional  vigor ; which  frailties  of  map* 
are  well  known,  for  they  are  taught  by  fact,  as  well  as  by  the  words  that 
gave  life  to  the  fact  when  it  was  uttered  unto  the  woman,  “ I will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ; in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  (ordh 
children and  unto  Adam,  44  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; in  sorrotv 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ; for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken ; for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  We  all  fetl 
and  realize  the  fact,  hence  we  desiro,  appreciate,  and  honor  the  faculty  that 
comes  to  our  relief;  and  the  medical  department  of  science  is  based  upon 
the  firmest  foundations,  for  it  is  seated  upon  the  best  understanding  and 
judgment,  and  is  deep-rooted  in  the  affections  of  man. 

The  constitutional  diseases  of  sail  commerce  are  just  as  well  known  by 
facts,  and  by  that  inspiration  that  said — “ The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listath, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth,”  and  it  is  left  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
to  repeat  the  echo — from  whence  cometh  help  ? 

No  tnedical  department  for  her  ills  and  woes  is  publicly  known,  and  none 
is  pretended,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  public  sentiment  and  effort,  and 
commercial  apathy  in  this  regard,  none  is  sought  for ; supineness  and  patient, 
passive  sufferance,  seem  to  me  to  predominate,  and  wealth  lavishes  from 
her  abundance  to  so  multiply  the  numbers  of  her  crafts  as  to  make  good 
their  inefficiencies  from  disease,  and  to  reinforce,  by  new  levies,  the  num- 
bers that  decease. 

Observe,  due  care  is  taken  by  the  keen  foresight  of  Finance  to  avail  heir- 
self  to  the  utmost  of  science,  art,  and  nautical  skill,  when  the  ship  is  healthy, 
that  no  fractional  percentage  of  the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature  that  conduce 
to  such  health  shall  pass  their  deposits  beyond  her  coffers,  but  the  mite 
from  those  deposits  she  does  not  send  forth  to  invite  from  the  apothecaries 
of  Commerce — Science  and  Art — the  forces  of  art  to  prevent  and  relieve 
her  from  the  diseases  of  her  system.  The  smoothly-gliding  model  is  duly 
encouraged — the  ingenuity  of  man  in  spreading  her  multiplied  canvas, 
bearings  broad  as  the  long-arm  of  strength  can  reach,  as  high  as  the  upper 
currents  and  as  low  as  the  surface  currents,  and  longitudinally  sail  after 
sail  to  catch  every  “ slant,”  winding,  or  diverted  current  of  the  wind,  is  en- 
couraged until  every  flowing,  fluttering  breath  of  force  must  lend  their  aid 
in  enabling  her  to  creep  like  an  infant,  at  times,  to  walk  like  a child,  afrid 
to  engage  in  the  electric  race  of  life,  as  when  in  the  race  with  time  she 
has  beaten  (as  yet  at  times)  the  most  rapid  steamers  that  have  ever  fur- 
rowed the  tranquil  inland,  or  billowy,  oceanic  waters ; the  highest  skill  is 
sought  in  her  nautical  instruments,  and  the  highest  energy  and  talent  in 
her  commanders ; yet  it  is  said  of  her — u one  thing  thou  lackest,”  and  it 
is  thus,  as  if  we  would  do  everything  to  adorn  the  body  so  naturally  and 
perfectly  developed,  but  scorn  to  provide  for  the  inspiration  of  the  soul  by 
force — since  force  is  the  living  spirit  of  the  ship — when  nature  ceaseth  so 
to  do,  and  leave  her  a victim  to  her  mortality. 

Steam  Commerce  possesses  the  two  familiar  ways  of  developing  the 
force  of  steam  in  the  run  of  the  ship,  but  that  which  is  best  for  the  foil 
steamer,  (the  paddle-wheel,)  so  greatly  encumbers  the  ship  in  fair  sailing, 
that  it  is  secondary  to  the  screw  as  an  occasional  motor.  Neither  is  the 
screw  propeller  adapted,  in  that  it  hinders  more  in  fafr  sailing  than  it 
helps  through  adverse  winds,  which  fact  is  practically  known ; and  the 
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philosophy  of  the  fact  rests  upon  another  fact,  that  the  fair  winds  by 
which  a snip  may  run  “ close  hauled  ” to  her  chart  course,  considerably 
exceed  the  adverse  winds — as  in  the  European  trade  they  equal  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  winds  to  the  outward-bound  passages,  and  five-eighths  to 
the  return  passages — so  that  the  distance  through  which  her  propeller 
acts  as  a “ dead  drag ” to  the  ship,  even  though  its  blades  are  leathered, 
forbids  its  availability.  Therefore  the  use  of  the  screw,  without  transfer- 
ring her  sailing  identity  to  that  of  a steamer,  is  like  giving  the  naturally 
well  man  medicine  Quite  debilitating,  that  he  may  have  its  restoring  ten- 
dencies when  naturally  sick. 

Consequently,  the  personification  of  Sail  Commerce  shows  her  possessed 
of  a characteristic  vigor  and  substantial  progress  so  long  as  the  natural 
elements — winds  and  currents — conspire  to  give  her  life,  health,  and  an 
energetic  vitality — shows  her,  when  the  winds  are  fair  and  full,  the  pride 
of  the  ocean,  and  an  emblem  of  man’s  best  estate ; but  when  these  ele- 
ments desert  her,  it  shows  her  helpless  “ upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ” as 
an  infant  in  its  mother’s  arms.  When  they  assail  her,  she  is  tossed  as  in 
a lottery  of  uncertain  misfortunes,  in  which  she  may  adroitly  draw  some 
- favor  and  ultimate  headway,  from  her  natural  opponents,  in  which  she 
may  hold  a conservative  position,  or  in  which  she  may  be  oveqiowered, 
pressed  backward  or  forward  into  dangers,  or  perhaps  into  the  coasting 
grave. 

The  voice  and  the  echo  of  our  commercial  country,  of  our  halls  of 
science,  of  our  studios  of  invention,  and  of  our  shops  of  industry,  should 
be,  “ Why  is  not  such  an  alliance  made  with  Steam  as  that  she  may 
always  have  at  her  command  Force?”  Force  that  shall  establish  htr 
above  these  embarrassments,  dangers,  and  losses — force  that  shall  carry 
her  through  the  calms  of  life  with  a steadily  onward  course ; not  rapidly, 
like  the  steamships,  because  its  laboratory  would  require  too  much  room 
in  her  nursery  chambers ; but  moderately,  so  as  to  keep  up  a healthy 
pulsation  of  almost  six  knots  hourly,  which  a little  homeopathic  engine 
would  breathe  into  her  system,  while  yet  its  presence  would  hardly  be 
observed,  except  by  its  wonderful  effects,  would  hardly  be  known,  in  its  so 
great  bed-chamber,  yet  whose  preventing,  relieving,  and  restoring  tend- 
encies could  hardly  be  realized.  It  w ould  carry  it  through  the  “ horse 
latitudes”  (tropical  calms)  as  if  nature  was  cheated  of  her  purposes  of  de- 
lay; it  would  carry  her  through  the  horrors  of  the  “doldrums”  (equato- 
rial calms)  as  if  the  scepter  of  Neptune  had  yielded  to  the  progress  of 
republicanism — to  the  healthy  industry  and  practical  science  of  the  age; 
it  would  glide  her  steadily  through  the  too  light  breezes,  as  a gentle 
and  nourishing  stimulant  encourages  the  slow  and  feeble  energies  of 
man ; it  will  help  her  as  the  adversities  of  life  buffet  her  progress,  and 
keep  her  unvaryingly  in  her  onward  course ; and,  as  when  new  diseases 
ordinarily  assail  us,  if  we  have  an  antidote  at  hand  they  are  harmless ; 
and  when,  by  the  overpowering  winds,  she  is  driven  waywardly  far  distant 
into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  w aters,  or  into  proximity  to  dangers  or  into 
dreadful  disasters,  then  it  is  able  to  meet  the  assailing  elements  of  the 
winds  and  the  waters  by  the  no  less  powerful  elements  of  fire  and  water 
vaporized,  so  that  its  subtle  force  withstands  the  winds  and  billows,  and 
yields  not  to  their  mastery,  but  boldly  defies  them,  and  resists  or  exceeds 
them,  and  adds  to  her  noble  prow  safety  and  progress. 

The  universal  absence  of  such  a panacea  tells  the  answer.  It  is  because 
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human  skill  has  not  arisen  to  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  Commerce ; 
and  can  we  say  further,  that  it  is  because  it  cannot  thus  arise  ? This 
would  be  a lie  to  the  onward  course  of  man ; it  would  be  insulting  that 
spiritual  halo  that  hovers  over  genius  to  direct  it  in  the  paths  of  useful- 
ness; it  would* be  abusing  the  progress  of  science,  industry,  and  ingenuity, 
so  happily  blended,  as  when  they  bring  forth  the  radically  important 
improvements  of  the  age ; it  would  be  charging  impotency  to  the  Medical 
Department,  because  they  had  not  relieved  and  restored  a patient  whom 
they  had  never  been  called  to  visit — the  patient,  in  the  meantime,  having 
been  giddy  under  the  wealth  which  his  sickly  system,  even,  could  gather, 
scorned  to  interrupt  the  steady  treasury  flow  by  wisely  caring  for  the 
greater  flow  which  a healthy  system  would  produce. 

When  these  diseases  shall  have  cried  long  enough  in  vain ; shall  have 
been  long  enough  endured  by  the  cool  apathy  of  the  directly  interested 
parties  and  friends ; shall  long  enough  have  made  our  marine  news  col- 
umns to  groan  under  the  long  lists  of  disasters — then,  perhaps,  an  investi- 
gating and  inventive  genius,  like  a Watt,  or  a practical  mind  and  skill, 
like  Fulton’s,  or  an  alliance  of  pure  science  and  genius,  like  that  of  Morse, 
may  arise  to  meet  these  so  pressing  necessities ; or  perhaps  like  the  little 
colliery  railways  that  profited  man  in  their  humble  underground  services, 
and  in  due  time  stretched  themselves  out  to  unite  and  profit  cities,  states, 
and  nations,  the  system  of  our  little  pleasure  crafts  that  bedeck  the  bays, 
now  scudding  before  the  breeze,  now  stemming  the  breeze  by  the  steady 
• stroke  of  the  oarsmen,  shall  grow  until  it  pervades  the  ships  as  the  rail- 
ways do  the  lands ; and  until  the  row-man’s  arm  becomes  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Cornish  engine,  (which  has  always  swayed  its  scepter  of  superior 
virtues  and  power  over  the  crank  engine,  in  the  heavy  European  mining 
operations;)  and  when  the  small  engine  cylinder  and  boiler  that  tugs 
not  only  the  ship  but  its  own  hull,  so  very  advantageously  through  the 
waters  of  our  harbors,  shall  be  honored  with  a retired  chamber  on  board 
ship,  and  shall  have  dismantled  itself  of  its  massive  unnatural  propelling 
wheels  in  exchange  for  some  device  appropriate  and  practical,  yet  as 
simple  as  the  oar  itself — hence  more  effective  than  the  wheels  or  screw — 
then  will  Sail  Commerce  profit  by  the  simple  mechanical  design  shown  in 
rowing,  just  as  Inland  Commerce  has  profited  by  the  little  railways  that 
in  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  led  to  their  present  extended  and  in- 
creasing use  over  the  earth. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  propelling  device  that  is  to  be  immersed 
during  the  fair  winds,  can  possibly  be  profitable  as  a remedy  to  the  dis- 
advantages or  diseases  we  have  specified ; as  we  have  seen  that  the  wheels 
and  screw  have  both  been  proved  entirely  incompetent,  and  they  can  only 
be  used  where  steam  is  the  constant  motor.  In  the  little  pleasure-boat  we 
may  go  easily  and  briskly  by  sail,  when  the  winds  are  fair  and  full ; or  by 
oars  when  the  winds  fail  or  are  too  adverse ; or  by  both  when  the  winds 
are  slightly  though  insufficiently  available.  Just  such  a device,  in  char- 
acter, not  in  detail,  Sail  Commerce  needs  for  her  ships ; for  we  can  by  no 
means  substitute  the  little  paddle-wheel  or  screw,  as  delicately  proportion- 
ed to  the  row-man’s  power  as  is  the  oar,  and  accomplish  like  effects ; and 
their  entire  absence  from  pleasure-boats,  of  men’s  power,  shows  them  in 
comparison  to  the  oar  worthless ; for  that  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  a 
few  men’s  power  upon  the  small  boat  as  well  as  to  an  army  of  men  upon 
the  leviathan  steamer,  will  not  be  presumed  or  claimed. 
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The  fact  that  the  simple  principles  of  the  oar  have  never  been  adapted 
to  the  steamer  does  not,  therefore,  presuppose  them  inappropriate ; it  is 
simply  an  acknowledgement  of  the  historical  fact,  but  in  no  way  propheti- 
cal. No  person  should  be  so  indiscriminate  as  to  infer  from  the  recipro- 
cating propelling  devices  which  have  been  experimented  wjth  in  the  early, 
middle,  or  latter  history  of  steam  navigation ; that  they  have  ever  em- 
bodied the  simple  rowboat  transmission  of  the  actuating  power — this  has 
never  been  done;  and  the  task  undertaken  heretofore  has  been  far  more 
difficult,  since  it  has  been  the  task  of  producing  the  reciprocating  rectili- 
neal (or  curvilineal)  propelling  action  from  a rotatory  resultant,  (or  crank 
.transmission,)  produced  by  the  reciprocating  primary ; whereas,  this  dis- 
advantage and  loss  of  power  in  producing  the  rotatory  force  (in  this  re- 
actionary manner)  constitutes  the  well-known  practical  superiority  of  the 
Cornish  engine  transmission  over  that  of  the  crank  engine,  as  developed 
in  the  heavy  mining  operations  of  £urope,  where,  for  this  simple  reason, 
(both  being  equally  well  adapted  to  the  duties,  except  in  their  transmissive 
properties,)  the  Cornish  duty  is  greater  than  the  crank  duty  as  (100  is  to 
77£)  four  is  greater  than  three. 

It  is  very  obviously  just  as  indirect  and  complicated  to  convert  the  sim- 
ple rectilineal  action  of  the  piston  to  a rotatory  force  through  the  crank  in 
navigation,  to  produce  the  horizontal  run  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  in  the  drain- 
age duties  of  Europe  to  make  the  same  unnatural  use  of  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  vertical  rise  of  the  water.  The  inefficiency  in  the  latter  case,  or 
drainage  duties,  by  converting  the  rectilineal  motion  to  a rotatory  force* 
(as  in  the  crank-engine  for  pumping)  to  produce  the  vertical  rise  of  the 
water,  compared  to  producing  the  vertical  rise  directly  from  the  same  rec- 
tilineal reciprocating  motor,  is  just  as  notorious  as  is  the  fact  that  this  most 
early  and  extended  business  exists.  And  the  inefficiency  of  the  common 
crank-engine  in  this  mining  duty,  peculiarly  adapted  as  a merit-test  of  the 
mechanical  principles,  is  just  as  well  established  as  that  of  the  paddle-wheel 
or  screw  is  for  the  little  pleasure  boat,  compared  to  the  oar ; and  because 
the  practical  proof  agrees  with  and  sustains  the  scientific  proof,  that  in  the 
former  case  three-fourths  the  fuel  (everything  else  like  and  equal,  except 
the  converting  of  the  rectilineal  primary  motor  to  a rotatory  force  by  ob- 
lique actions  upon  and  radial  reactions  through  the  crank  and  its  shaft 
fixtures)  only  is  required  by  the  Cornish  pumping-engine  that  is  required 
by  the  crank  pumping-engine  to  do  like  and  equal  duties;  and  that  m the 
latter  case,  also  admirably  adapted  to  test  the  mechanical  principles,  boys 
with  oars  in  the  little  pleasure  boat  can  outrun  men  with  paddle-wheels  or 
screw,  (of  course,  strictly  well  proportioned  in  their  relations,)  all  other 
things  being  like  and  equal,  except  the  muscular  power,  and  its  mechanical 
transmission  to  the  boat.  These  extravagant  deficiencies  in  transmitting 
the  actuating  power  renders  both  these  common  though  unnatural  fixtures 
^at  present)  of  navigation  comparatively  unknown,  wherever  the  natural, 
simple  transmissions  of  power  have  been  rendered  practical. 

Consequently  sail  commerce,  with  such  prodigal  waste  of  its  mechanical 
motive  power — for  the  same  elementary  principles  as  are  the  bases  of  the 
* above  experiments,  should  be  the  direct  transmissive  principles  of  steam 
mechanism — can  only  receive  a little  over  half  the  aid  or  propelling  power 
due  to  the  primary  motor  upon  the  piston.  The  immense  power  upon  and 
developed  by  the  pistons,  as  in  our  trans-Atlantic  steamers,  show's  the  great 
accumulation  of  motive-power,  since  it  consists,  effectively,  of  about  two 
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thousand  horses’  power,  or  nearly  eighteen  thousand  men’s  power,  essential 
to  sustain  these  extravagant,  prodigal  losses,  due  to  their  mechanical  pro- 
pelling systems.  Besides  the  comparative  proof  of  these  losses,  which  are 
seldom  realized  because  seldom  critically  and  fully  examined,  we  might 
show  by  the  most  positive  proof,  based  upon  the  published  data  and  log  of 
the  Collins’  steamer  Pacific,  that  the  motive-power  developed  by  her  piston, 
which  is  entirely  unavailable  in  the  speed  of  the  ship,  equals  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  quantity  that  is  available  in  her  speed.  Science  traces  the 
development  of  the  unavailable  power  just  as  strictly  as  it  does  that  avail- 
able in  her  speed ; hence  there  is  no  more  uncertainty  attending  it  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  further  evident  that  a multiplicity  of  oars,  simply  used,  as  in  tho 
row-boat,  are  in  nowise  practical  upon  the  steamer — even  an  oar  to  each 
horse-power,  literally,  if  mechanically  governed,  would  be  absurd.  Yet  the 
oar  system,  reduced  to  a single  propelling  oar,  so  to  speak,  or  the  simple 
Archimedean  lever,  to  each  side,  and  each  with  a simultaneous  returning 
oar  or  lever,  so  as  to  alternate  at  every  piston-stroke,  and  each  attached  to 
a complement  of  oar-blades,  (in  size  and  number  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
builder,)  all  as  one,  running  or  reciprocating  lengthwise  of  and  horizontally 
upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  returning  above  the  water,  giving  to  the 
differing  velocities  of  piston-strokes  any  desirable  velocity  of  floats,  and  we 
have  a simple,  efficient  system,  with  the  exception  of  a single  difficult 
feature.  This  exception  is,  evidently,  to  produce  the  “dipping”  and 
u lifting  ” of  the  complements  of  floats,  or  immersed  areas,  mechanically, 
just  as  in  rowing  we  do  it  by  the  will,  muscularly. 

That  this  exception  can  be  overcome,  is  most  probable  from  the  fact  that 
we  imitate  many  far  more  difficult  human  actions  than  this,  mechanically, 
and  with  most  positive  uniformity  and  precision.  No  mechanical  device  is 
more  simple  than  the  lever,  if  the  applied  force  acts  perpendicular  to  it ; 
and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  transmit  the  power,  and  to  sustain  its  in- 
flexible positions ; and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  produce  from  the  ordi- 
nary piston  velocity  the  desired  speed  of  the  vessel ; and  the  reciprocation 
of  the  Cornish  piston  and  the  floats  (each  complement  embodied  as  one) 
are  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  steam  and  the  rock-shaft  “ bumper” 
in  the  same  time,  and  just  as  easily  and  effectively  as  when  the  piston  acts 
upon  the  crank. 

The  important  alliance  between  the  simple,  directly  transmissive  princi- 
ples of  the  Cornish  engine  with  the  simple,  directly  transmissive  principles 
•of  the  oar,  by  which  from  the  rectilineal  primary  (or  piston  force)  a recti- 
lineal resultant  (or  the  speed  of  the  vessel)  is  directly  produced,  rests  upon 
the  single  difficulty  of  providing  a mechanical  device  to  exactly  imitate  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  oar-blades,  in  which  the  oar-lever  through  which 
the  power  acts  (just  as  simply  as  through  the  “ walking-beam  ” of  the  river 
engine)  shall  be  flexibly  connected  with  the  oar-blade  gang,  (as  a locomo- 
tive to  its  train,  or  the  piston  to  its  working-beam,)  so  that  the  oar-blade 
gang  only  partakes  of  the  dip  and  lift,  leaving  the  lever  movements  as  free 
and  invariable  as  that  of  the  working-beam  of  an  engine. 

To  say  that  genius,  inventive  talent,  and  mechanical  skill  cannot  effect 
this  alliance,  extremely  important,  yet  resting  upon  a single  difficulty, 
would  be  a stigma  upon  toe  past,  and  false  to  the  resources  of  the  age. 
Why  it  has  not  been  done,  is  because  it  has  never  been  attempted.  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  reciprocating  devices  now  historical, 
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or  piled  away  in  the  patent-office  apartments,  have  never  attempted  this 
alliance,  but  a far  different  one — namely,  that  of  a rectilineal  primary,  with 
an  unnatural  mechanical  rotation,  (just  as  unnatural  as  for  a man  to  expand 
his  muscular  effort  upon  a crank  in  the  same  manner  and  as  incorrigibly 
as  the  engine  does,  and  not  rather  produce  in  the  application  of  his  force 
a muscular  rotation  by  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and  will,  which,  if  he 
did  not  do,  would  stamp  him  as  stupidly  verdant — yet  science  knows  no 
two  laws  for  the  man  and  the  engine,)  and  such  a rotatory  force  with  a 
curvilineal  reciprocation.  Or  the  same  question  might  be  answered  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  we  would,  prior  to  every  im- 
provement, answer,  why  has  not  it  been  attained,  even  though  its  specific 
necessity  or  value  had  not  been  known  until  introduced. 

The  subject. thus  presented  is  not  simply  speculative,  but  it  is  rationally 
prophetical,  in  that  the  deductions  are  based  upon  undisputed  data,  while 
those  from  science  are  indisputable,  and  the  inductions  follow  as  effect  ever 
follows  cause. 


OBVIOUS  ADVANTAGES  OF  THEIR  REFORMATION. 

The  advantages  of  such  a practical  alliance  would  render  steam  applica- 
ble to  sail  Commerce  generally,  without  its  losing  its  identity  at  all  as  a 
sail  marine  in  its  economical  relations,  though  it  would  lose  its  present 
characteristics  of  uncertain,  tediously  lengthy,  and  dangerous  passages. 

In  regard  to  the  shipping  of  the  great  trans-Atlantic  thoroughfare,  our 
reliable  statistics  show  that  the  average  fair  winds,  when  outward  bound, 
equal  about  81  per  cent,  and  when  homeward  bound  equal  about  62  per 
cent  of  all  the  winds.  Now,  if  we  take  the  average  tonnage  as  given  last 
year  for  the  Liverpool  packets,  or  1,175  tons,  and  give  to  each  a small  en- 

fine,  with  the  supposed  improvements,  such  as  tugs  them  at  present  in  our 
arbors  at  from  6 to  8 knots,  and  consumes  about  four  tons  of  coal  per  24 
hours,  we  shall  greatly  increase  its  efficiency.  By  the  National  Observa- 
tory authority,  as  laid  down  by  Lieut.  Maury,  w'c  have  to  the  outward 
routes  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  to  10  degrees  west  of  Cape 
Clear,  2,287  miles  of  fair  winds,  469  miles  of  slant  winds,  (or  such  as  drive 
a ship  from  her  chart  course,)  and  76  miles  dead-ahead  winds;  and  we 
have  72  vessels  for  the  same  months  and  routes  averaging  19 J days,  which 
gives  a nominal  run  of  6 knots  per  hour. 

Hence  her  specific  sailing  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  expressed : — 

Days.  Hourv. 


Through  fair  winds,  2,287  miles,  at  8 knots 12 

Through  slant  winds,  by  chart  469  miles,  by  sail  606  miles,  at  6 knots..  6 

Through  dead  head-winds,  by  chart  76,  by  sail  201  miles,  at  6 knots. . . 116 

Calms  and  delays ..  1 2 

Total ; 19  18 


Their  slant  and  head-winds  being  run  M close  hauled,”  and  their  distance 
by  sail  given  without  allow  ance  for  drift,  and  since  one  mile  drift  requires 
two  and  a half  miles  run  on  account  of  the  transverse  sailing  to  recover  it, 
the  difference  between  the  rates  will  not  be  considered  too  large. 

It  is  evident  that  in  making  the  run  of  2,287  miles  through  the  fair  winds 
there  will  be,  under  a general  average,  light  breezes  and  very  low  runs,  so 
that,  perhaps,  we  might  assume  to  the  strongest  winds  an  average  of  about 
eight  days’  sail  at  9.7  knots,  so  that  we  should  give  to  the  balance  of  the 
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distance  of  fiur  but  too  light  winds  the  aid  of  steam.  From  the  most  ac- 
cessible facts  and  deductions,  it  is  probable  that,  to  the  assumed  tonnage, 
the  addition  of  steam  to  the  light  winds  and  slant  winds  would  give  about 
7 knots  upon  the  chart  course ; and  steam  alone  to  the  dead  head-winds 
(ship  close  reefed)  would  average  4 knots  or  more.  Hence  we  would  have 
the  following  results : — 

Dajt.  Boon. 


Strongest  fair  winds,  1,867  miles  by  chart  route,  at  9.7  knots. 8 

light  fair  winds,  420  miles  by  chart  steam  and  sail  at  7 knots 2 12 

Slant  winds,  469  miles  by  chart  steam  and  sail  at  7 knots 2 18 

Dead  head-winds,  76  miles  by  chart  •team  and  sail  at  4 knots 18 

Total 14  00 


Making  to  the  credit  of  six  days’  steam  5}  days’  time. 

To  the  same  months,  and  the  return  passages  from  10  degrees  west  of 
Cape  Clear,  we  have  only  1,664  miles  of  fair  winds,  1,009  miles  slant,  and 
179  miles  dead  head- winds,  and  to  which  we  have  110  passages  averaging 
82  days.  The  chart  distance  is  2,851  miles,  and  the  nominal  rate  3.7 
knots,  though  the  sail-courses,  due  to  the  winds,  without  drift,  is  3,406 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.44  knots.  These  relations  arise  from  the  westerly 
winds  prevailing  over  the  easterly,  and  their  specific  runs  may,  perhaps, 
properly  be  given  thus : — 

Days.  Honrs. 


Fair  winds,  by  chart  course  1,664  miles,  at  64  knots 10  16 

81ant  winds,  1,009  miles  by  chart,  1,262  miles  by  sail,  at  84  knots. ...  16 

Dead  head  winds,  179  miles  by  chart,  471  miles  by  sail,  at  34  knots  . . 6 14 

Calms  as  extra,  three-quarters  of  a day 18 

Total 82  00 


If  we  suppose  that  to  1,280  miles  of  the  strongest  fair  winds  they  could 
ftave  a run  of  8 knots,  then,  with  the  rates  before  assumed  to  steam  and 
sail,  we  have,  to  the 

Days.  Honrs. 


Strongest  fair  winds,  1,280  miles  by  chart,  by  sail,  at  8 knots 6 16 

Lightest  fair  winds,  884  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  7 knots.  2 7 

Slant  winds,  1,009  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  7 knots 6 

Dead  head-winds,  179  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  4 knots..  • 1 21 

Total „ 17  00 


Making,  to  the  credit  of  10  days’  steam,  15  days’  time. 

In  uniting  the  passages  for  the  same  months,  the  actual  average  to  both 
ways  is  51}  days,  and  the  supposed  passages  by  sail  and  steam  jointly 
equal  31  days,  so  that  we  have  due  to  16  days’  steam,  at  low  rates  and 
consumption  of  fuel,  20  days’  time,  or  a saving  of  nearly  two-fifths  the 
present  time. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  average  tonnage  the  freight  of  engine,  machinery, 
coal,  by  the  saving  in  her  running  time  she  would  increase  her  aggre- 
gate available  freight  by  an  addition  equal  to  one-half  of  all  her  present 
freight,  and  also  increase  her  passenger  capacity  by  two-fifths  of  her  pres- 
ent lists. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  an  extraordinary  economy ; and  in  these  considera- 
tions, while  some  things  are  reliably  taken — such  as  the  chart  distances 
which  would  be  followed  by  sail  and  steam,  the  relations  of  the  winds, 
which  are  based  upon  thousands  of  recorded  observations  by  a large  num- 
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ber  of  mariners,  the  time  of  the  average  actual  passages,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  to  such  an  engine — other  points  are  only  supposed  nearly  cor- 
rect, as  the  specific  rates  of  sailing  given  to  the  relative  winds  and  given  to 
sails  and  steam,  and  the  rate  given  to  steam  under  the  average  head-winds, 
the  appropriate  machinery,  <fcc.,  being  supposed  attainable ; hence  the  giv- 
en difference  is,  to  a certain  degree,  problematical ; yet  it  is  not  doubtful, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  that  with  such  an  engine  and  appropriate 
and  efficient  machinery,  nearly  these  runs  may  be  produced,  and  with  great 
certainty  and  regularity. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  that,  as  we  shorten  the  passages,  we  not 
only'lessen  the  risks  by  dangers  and  disasters  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  ability  to  withstand  and  avoid  dangers,  and 
prevent  delays.  During  the  same  months  of  1852  we  have  the  arrival  of 
135  vessels  from  Liverpool,  London,  and  Havre,  which  averaged  35  J days’ 
passages.  In  the  account  of  these  passages,  from  the  single  port  of  Liver- 
pool, we  read  thus  of  one  vessel:  “12  days  west  of  Georges  Banks” — (a 
little  over  three  hundred  miles  from  New  York ;)  one  “28  days  between 
long.  30  deg.  west  and  40  deg.  west,”  (or  28  days  between  the  meridians 
of  10  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  broad  Atlantic ;)  another,  “16  days  from 
Nantucket  to  the  Hook another,  “ 7 days  making  3 degrees  of  longitude 
west another,  “ 6 days  with  pilot  aboard one  “ 7 days  within  60  miles 
of  the  Hook one  “ 20  days  without  making  any  longitude  west an- 
other, “ 20  days  in  reaching  Cape  Clear  from  her  port another,  “ 25  days 
making  600  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  14  days  making  the  last  600  miles 
into  New  York;”  another,  “20  days  from  the  Grand  Banks;”  and  many 
other  lesser,  yet  very  embarrassing  delays  from  the  same  port. 

If  we  take  simply  the  arrivals  for  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year, 
we  have  a peculiar  illustration  of  the  uncertainties  attending  sail  voyages, 
and,  too,  under  the  well  known  abilities  of  the  Liverpool  masters.  Thuj, 
the  shortest  passage  was  17  days,  and  the  longest  passage  nearly  four  times 
the  shortest,  or  66  days ; the  next  shortest  was  18  days,  and  the  next  long- 
est three  and  one-fourth  times  the  longer,  or  59  days.  We  have  also  two 
ships  that  were  a longer  time  without  making  any  longitude  west  (that  is 
without  crossing  a meridian  which  they  had  reached  at  an  earlier  day,) 
than  either  of  these  shortest  runs.  And  another  instance  of  a packet  ship 
which  was  longer  reaching  Cape  Clear  from  Liverpool  (not  far  from  300 
miles,)  than  either  of  these  shortest  passages ; and  another  ship  that  was  a 
longer  time  making  1,200  miles  (a  little  over  one-third  of  her  chart  route, 
and  it  being  the  first  600  and  last  600  miles  of  her  route,)  than  twice  that 
of  either  of  the  two  shortest  passages. 

To  fourteen  passages  of  ships  arriving  within  three  months  from  one  port, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  extreme  delays  equal  to  7 months  or  217  days, 
(and  delays  not  included  in  the  list  of  disasters,)  and  the  distance  covered 
by  this  sum  of  delays  with  a six-knot  steam-power,  would  have  been  run 
in  thirty-seven  days,  showing  a net  saving  of  six  months  time,  or  180  days. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  sum  of  delays  is  west  of  the  Grand  Banks,  (off 
Newfoundland,)  hence  a greater  coastwise  exposure,  greater  risks  of  life, 
of  shipping,  of  merchandise,  and  of  disasters. 

But  from  the  other  English  and  European  ports  we  have  a similar  tale 
of  embarrassments,  and  to  all  an  addition  of  a large  portion  of  the  too 
lengthy  daily  lists  of  disasters,  many  of  which  would  be  directly  avoided 
by  such  an  available  steam-power. 
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A commentary  upon  these  facts,  to  speak  their  pressing  demands  upon 
commercial  men,  to  speak  the  economy  of  a remedial  alliance  with  steam, 
(which  cannot  be  effected  under  the  present  system,)  and  to  speak  the  hu- 
manity of  such  an  alliance,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  now  swept  by  hun- 
dreds to  a watery  grave  during  a single  prevailing  storm ; where  the  ship 
is  without  a single  hope  from  its  inherent  resources,  and  what  is  worse, 
without  the  least  preparation  for  relief  by  posessing  a contending  power  to 
the  winds,  or  steam  fixtures  for  the  emergencies,  is  useless ; they  speak 
more  forcibly  than  words  of  eloquence,  than  rhetorical  appeals,  and  they 
speak  financially  as  well  as  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  THE  SOUTHERLY,  EASTERN,  ANDk  WESTERN  COMMERCE. 

In  the  ship’s  great  highway  to  the  Pacific’s  eastern  and  western  Com- 
merce, southerly  by  the  capes,  we  find  still  more  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces showing  the  necessities  for  an  alliance  of  canvas  and  the  winds  with 
steam.  The  common  and  almost  universal  dread  of  the  calms  of  the  u Horse 
Latitudes  ” and  the  u Doldrums,”  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  have 
led,  by  their  embarrassments,  to  the  most  careful  and  philosophical  inves- 
tigations, and  nautical  instructions  therefrom ; and  their  profitable  devel- 
opment by  most  perfect  ships  and  able  commanders — all  of  which  we 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  as  one  of  the  great  modern  improvements. 
But  when  the  winds  and  currents  cease  their  motion,  the  ship’s  locomo- 
tion ceases ; and  when  they  are  adverse  she  is  greatly  restrained  from  her 
destined  course. 

Whatever  the  destination  south  of  the  equator,  all  take  the  same  thor- 
oughfares, according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  best  to  clear  the  South 
American  Cape ; (8t.  Rouque,  a little  south  of  the  line,)  hence,  the  routes 
to  the  equator  are  highly  important.  The  facts  and  data  of  these  routes 
are  in  contrast  with  the  European  routes,  in  that  the  common  and  extreme 
delays  in  the  former,  proceed  from  the  absence  of  winds  chiefly ; while  in 
the  European  trade  they  proceed,  chiefly,  from  adverse  winds,  except  in 
the  milder  months ; but  they  are  similar  in  their  uncertainties — in  their 
irregularities — good  ships  having  lain  longer  in  the  “doldrums”  than 
others  have  taken  from  the  New  England  ports  to  California — in  their 
long  average  of  passages,  compared  to  the  shortest  when  the  ships  pass 
the  “ dreaded  ” latitudes  and  equinoctial  “ horrors,”  as  the  exceptions  to 
nature’s  common  laws — and  in  that  the  relations  of  winds  to  the  equator, 
agree  very  nearly  with  those  to  Europe ; while  yet  the  passages  to  the 
equator  agree  more  nearly  with  the  passages  from  Europe,  distances  con- 
sidered ; hence  they  both  agree  in  their  pressing  necessities  for  relief 
through  their  only  possible  resource,  that  is,  by  a suitable  alliance  with 
steam. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  than  the  simple,  careful  examination  of  the  ship’s 
“ logs  ” to  these  passages  can  be  deduced  to  show  their  embarrassments, 
and  the  great  relief  they  would  sustain  from  a small  steam  power  appro- 

friate  to  canvas  ships.  By  such  an  examination  of  the  lo^  of  the  Flying- 
*ish,  in  her  celebrated  run  of  nineteen  days  to  the  line,  it  shows  plainly 
that  three  days’  steam,  partly  in  the  “ horse  latitudes  ” and  partly  near  the 
equator,  would  have  saved  her  two  days’  time ; and  in  the  Flying-Cloud’s 
celebrated  run  to  California,  three-and-a-half  days’  steam  would  have 
saved  her  four-and-a-half  days’  time  to  the  equator ; while  several  days1 
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steam  would  shorten  many  a passage  more  than  one-half  of  their  actual 
time.  In  certain  months  the  average  time  ships  have  occupied  in  cross* 
ing  the  “ belt  ” of  equatorial  calms  exceeds  the  average  steamship  run  to 
Europe ; while  by  a little  steam-tug,  (with  a twenty-eight  inch  cylinder 
and  six-foot  stroke,  to  a 1,200  ton  snip,)  such  as  ply  in  our  own  harbors, 
would  have  crossed  them  in  two-and-a-half  days,  and  saved  the  time  of 
the  shortest  steam  runs  to  Europe. 

Although  the  average  runs  to  the  line  have  been  remarkably  shortened 
under  the  so  useful  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  yet,  from  their  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  evident  that  steam  used  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  of 
the  present  average  would  lessen  that  average  to  about  two-thirds  its 
present  time,  giving  very  uniform  runs — the  dull-sailing  ships  requiring 
more  steam  than  the  fast-sailers. 

The  runs  to  California  have  been  very  greatly  reduced  in  two  ways,  one 
by  having  better  ships  and  better  rigging,  and  the  other  by  better  know- 
ledge of  the  best  routes,  and  better  sailing  instructions ; but  neither  of 
these  reaches  the  great  desideratum  of  Sail  Commerce,  namely,  motive 
force  towards  her  destined  port,  when  the  winds  cease  entirely,  when  they 
are  but  faint  breezes,  and  when  they  oppose  such  progress. 

These  embarrassments  are  such,  that  to  the  Flying-Cloud’s  short  run, 
had  she  had  a six-knot  steam  power,  by  twenty-two  days’  steam,  she 
would  have  saved  eighteen  days’  time,  and  1,457  miles  of  her  actual  run. 
By  her  log  her  position  at  noon,  each  day,  is  given,  hence  we  can  tell 
accurately  how  much  she  would  have  saved  in  distance,  from  these  posi- 
tions, by  steam,  (that  is,  she  could  not  have  saved  less,)  and  yet  have  hept 
her  same  general  route ; and  her  forty-nine  days,  when  she  would  not 
have  used  steam,  would  have  been  unvaried,  and  in  which  she  ran  10,940 
miles,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  9.3  knots  per  hour.  To  her  other  forty 
days  she  ran  5,011  miles,  or  at  an  average  of  five-and-a-quarter  knots, 
nearly ; but  by  steam’s  enabling  her  to  keep  her  chart  routes,  although  its 
use  is  at  different  parts  of  her  passage,  her  forty  days  are  reduced  to 
twenty-two  days,  steam  and  sail,  and  her  5,011  miles  to  3,554  miles,  and 
which  is  run  at  an  average  of  six-and-three-quarter  knots  nearly  per  hour. 
Hence  we  see  how  it  is  that  so  little  steam  does  so  great  good ; for,  just 
like  homeopathic  medicine,  it  reaches  the  disease  directly — yet  the  little 
medicinal  store  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  great  nursery  chambers. 

In  the  partial  log  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  (in  which  the  commander 
gives  to  the  National  Department,  only  fifty-three  days  out  of  his  eighty- 
two  days’  run  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,)  in  one  of  her  celebrated  runs, 
we  observe,  that  for  thirty-five  days  out  of  the  fifty-three  days,  she  aver- 
aged 10£  knots,  running  8,652  miles;  the  other  eighteen  days  in  which 
Bhe  ran  1,993  miles  at  4}  knots,  would  have  been  run  in  ten  days,  and 
have  saved  four  hundred  miles  of  the  distance,  or  averaging  nearly  6| 
knots.  But  this  part  of  the  log  was  evidently  jriven  chiefly  to  show  his 
best  sailing ; to  the  other  twenty -nine  days  of  his  run  steam  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  more  observably  essential. 

But  since  these  are  among  the  best  runs  ever  made,  they  are  those 
least  likely  to  require  steam,  or  least  likely  to  show  its  necessities,  though 
we  see  its  great  advantages  very  forcibly. 

The  average  of  all  American  vessels  that  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
during  1850  is  187£  days.  Of  course  some  of  these  made  intermediate 
ports,  some  were  dull  sailers,  and  some  had  extravagant  delays.  And 
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thirty-six  vessels  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  that  followed 
Lieutenant  Maury’s  instructions,  averaged  152  days  from  port  to  port. 

The  average  passage  of  thirty-seven  clipper  ships  that  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  from  our  Northern  Atlantic  ports,  from  January  1st,  1851,  to 
April  1st,  1852,  is  124  days.  Upon  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  establish  reliab- 
ly, a general  average  of  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  days’  passage,  uniform, 
very  nearly,  in  time  with  steam.  In  1852  twenty-nine  vessels  averaged 
124  days  from  port  to  port. 

The  twenty-nine  best  passages  in  1851-52  averaged  111  days,  having 
followed  Lieutenant  Maury’s  instructions ; and  some  of  these  are  unequaled 
in  1853.  Now,  if  we  give  to  these  ships  only  the  number  of  days  of  fair 
winds  which  the  Flying-Cloud  had  out  of  her  short  run ; and  an  average 
of  nine  knots,  then  twenty-five  days’  sail  and  steam  will  make  the  run  m 
seventy-four  days  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  We  should  even 
remember  that,  to  this  first  class  of  clipper  ships,  it  is  not  to  the  inability 
to  run  well  in  fair  strong  winds  that  regularly  prevail  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  passages,  that  their  lengthy  average  and  irregular  runs  are 
attributable — for  their  logs  show  to  those  ports  uniformly  good  runs ; but 
to  their  delays  by  calms,  faint  breezes,  and  adverse  winds,  which  are  en- 
tirely beyond  definite  consideration — for  to  these  ports  their  logs  show 
the  differences  and  otherwise  extraordinary  irregularities. 

Admitting,  then,  a practical  alliance  with  steam,  that  shall  not  sensibly 
diminish  the  sailing  properties  of  the  ship — her  propelling  mechanism 
being  out  of  and  above  the  water,  just  as  naturally  as  the  oar  (though  not 
like  it)  when  not  in  use — and  such  as  to  give  ordinarily  a six-knot  run, 
and  we  have  further  very  reliable  data  upon  which  to  establish  the  cer- 
tainty of  74-day  average  passages,  which  is  just  two-thirds  of  the  111-day 
average. 

The  freight  due  to  the  machinery  and  coal  would,  of  course,  lessen  the 
available  freight  somewhat — but  should  not  equal  one-sixth ; and  at  the 
furthest  could  not  exceed  one-sixth,  even  when  providing  for  more  than 
ordinarily  favorable  passages ; therefore,  three  cargoes  by  sail  and  steam, 
each  less  by  one-sixth  of  sail  cargo,  equal  two-and-a-half  sail  cargoes ; 
and  three  sail  and  steam  passages  are  performed  in  the  same  time  as  two 
sail  passages ; hence,  the  aggregate  available  freight  capacity  is  increased 
over  that  of  its  sail  capacity  by  an  addition  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  sail 
capacity,  (or  half  of  a cargo)  in  the  time  of  every  two  sail  passages. 

The  increased  price  of  freight  due  to  so  greatly  shortened  and  reliably 
regular  passages,  would  much  more  than  cover  the  expenses  due  to  steam; 
hence,  these  considerations  leave  a net  increase  of  available  duty  to  each 
ship,  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  present  available  duty. 

In  the  return  passages  by  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  India,  the 
necessities  are  in  like  manner  pressing;  but  from  the  less  complete  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  these  routes,  we  cannot  tell  so  definitely  the  consider- 
ations properly  due  to  them. 

The  considerations  thus  far,  present  the  embarrassments  of  Sail  Com- 
merce as  we  are  to  hand  them  down  to  our  successors — to  the  future,  un- 
certain, irregular,  and  inefficient ; or  else,  into  which  we  are  to  wreath 
the  laurels  of  relief  and  reform,  and  thus  hand  it  down  under  the  blessings 
of  a skillful  culture,  which  shall  have  engrafted  to  its  powerful  body  a 
branch  which  draws  from  the  fountain-head  of  nature,  (the  coal  mines)  an 
additional  source  of  life,  so  as  to  insure  a perpetual  vigor  through  an  alli- 
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ance  with  the  forces  of  Art,  when  the  gratuitous  forces  of  Nature  fail  to 
produce  a constantly  efficient  progress. 

THE  DE8LDEBATA  OF  STEAM  COMMERCE. 

We  would  that  no  other  considerable  branch  of  Marine  Commerce  was 
stamped  with  equal  inefficiencies,  compared  with  what  they  should  be — 
with  no  local  internal  debilities — with  no  crippled  locomotive  properties, 
and  with  no  constant  diseases  permeating  through  her  system ! 

When  Commerce  made  her  alliance  with  steam,  now  so  extensively 
developed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  her  successful  Prime  Minister 
(Fulton)  had  not  effected  the  alliance  with  the  then  as  now  well-known 
superior  branch  of  the  mechanical  system,  with  the  elder,  the  efficient 
Cornish  engine — and  not  with  the  inferior  branch,  which  had  been  weigh- 
ed in  the  scales  of  utility,  as  it  is  also  weighed  by  the  standard  of  science, 
and  “ found  wanting,”  with  the  younger  crank  engine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Watt  the  former  reached  that  high  pre-eminence  it 
has  ever  60  signally  held,  and  the  latter  received  its  birth ; even  the  latter 
has,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  the  life  of  man  in  actual  profitable 
service — and  while  both  were  born  to  very  different  spheres,  yet  both  are 
essential  to  fill  up  the  peculiarities  of  Providence ; and  to  the  lighter 
duties  of  the  railways,  shops  of  industry  and  of  art,  the  former  makes  no 
pretense ; while  to  the  heavy  duties  of  navigation  the  latter  has  less  pre- 
tense of  right,  or  merit,  than  it  has  to  the  heavy  mining  operations — since 
it  is  forced  to  ally  itself  w ith  an  unnatural  or  crippled  locomotion — while 
in  drainage  duty,  the  latter  and  the  former  possess  the  same  locomotive 
developments — the  same  double-acting  drainage  apparatus. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  notice  their  respective  spheres — and  that 
peculiar  to  the  Cornish  transmissive  principles,  is  to  develop  a rectilineal 
motor  in  a rectilineal  resultant.  The  reciprocation  of  the  motor  is  me- 
chanically immaterial. 

That  peculiar  to  the  crank  transmissive  principles  is  to  develop  a recti- 
lineal motor  in  a rotatory  resultant. 

But  in  steam  navigation  by  the  present  system  that  duty  becomes  two- 
fold ; because  the  rotatory  resultant  from  the  piston  force  must,  by  the 
same  law*s,  be  reconverted  to  a rectilineal  resultant. 

Ordinarily,  these  conversions  are  under  the  simple  mechanical  laws, 
with  the  actions  and  transmissions  perpendicular  to  the  radii  of  the  ma- 
chines— hence  immaterial  how  often  multiplied;  but  not  so  in  steam 
navigation — for  these  laws  are  strictly  applicable  to  but  one  point  of  the 
actuating  force  upon  the  crank,  (when  the  piston  connections  and  crank 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;)  and  to  but  one  point  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  wheel  upon  the  vessel,  (when  the  action  upon  the  water  is 
parallel  to  the  run  of  the  vessel,  as  when  the  paddle  is  perpendicular  under 
the  center  of  the  shaft.) 

Under  the  laws  of  simple  mechanics  the  phenomena  of  the  crank  en- 
gine are  impossible.  From  the  simple  transmissive  principles  of  the 
Cornish  engine,  a miracle  could  only  develop  the  variable  impulsive  crank 
piston  stroke — hence,  no  sophistry  should  ever  cover  the  truth,  that  the 
one  develops  itself  under  the  laws  of  simple  forces ; and  the  other  under 
the  laws  of  compound  forces,  or  of  diversified  developments.  Newton 
classifies  the  expansive  action  upon  the  piston,  and  its  development  upon 
the  crank,  as  under  the  compound  development  of  the  acting  and  a de- 
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rioted  reacting  energy,  or  function  ‘ while  D’Alembert  classifies  it  ns  simple 
•diversified  developments ; commonly,  we  adopt  the  former,  though  ana- 
lytical! y we  often  adopt  the  tatter.  Both  give  like  results  from  like  causes, 
and,  though  it  is  immaterial  by  which  we  speak,  the  former  will  be  the 
more  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Tredgold  and  others  have  correctly  analyzed  these  values  and 
afimmed  up  the  resultants,  which  abstractly  equal  only  (.636)  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  one-thousandths  of  the  primary.  But  practically,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold makes  them  nearly  (74)  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  primary.  (The 
Editorial  Appendix  Considerations  embody  only  one  part  of  the  essential 
phenomena  of  the  crank  development,  hence  the  conclusions  are  irreliable. 
The  practical  considerations  by  Mr.  Bourne,  editor  of  the  “ Artisan  Club,” 
arid  other  reprints  of  the  same  considerations,  are  in  like  manner  incom- 
plete and  irreliable.*)  The  abstract  and  practical  differences  arise  from 
the  variable  expenditures  of  steam.  Abstractly,  an  equal  quantity  of  steam 
is  supposed  expended  to  each  variable  obliquity  of  action ; practically,  this 
supposition  is  not  true— hence,  in  the  practical  considerations  we  take, 
(and  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,)  the  actual  expenditures  to  each. 
Therefore,  when  no  steam  is  expended,  the  transmission  is  zero ; when 
near  the  piston  extremes,  the  rotatory  force  is  very  small — science  meas- 
ures to  the  least  fraction  just  the  steam  that  develops  its  force  to  the 
least  possible  space  of  piston  motion,  or  to  its  greater  corresponding  crank- 
pin  motion,  and  their  sum,  unerringly  througnout  its  stroke.  The  more 
exact  sum  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  equals  77  J per  cent  of  the 
primaiy,  independent  of  and  without  regard  to  friction. 

It  is  obviously  as  well  as  scientifically  true,  that  comparing  the  apparent 
piston  development,  when  acting  Upon  the  crank,  with  the  crank-pin  devel- 
opment, is  like  comparing  one  drunken,  staggering  man  with  another, 
since  both  have  drank  of  the  same  debilitating  drug ; for  it  is  very  obvious 
that  if  the  piston  was  not  radically  intercepted,  its  velocity  would  be  uni- 
formly constant,  and  equal  to  its  velocity  at  the  most  rapid  part  of  its 
stroke.  Hence,  when  we  unnaturally  interpose  the  radial  interceptions  of 
the  crank  and  shaft  fixtures  to  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  which  would 
otherwise  be*not  less  than  that  of  its  most  rapid  point,  we  cannot  take  the 
lessened  velocity  as  the  velocity  due  to  an  unintercepted  development. 

The  difference  between  the  rotatory  development  (or  the  apparent  pis- 
ton development)  and  the  actuating  primary  motion  (or  the  piston  devel- 
opment, if  always  at  right  angles  to  the  radius,)  equals  the  sum  of  all  the’ 
reactionary  developments,  derived  from  the  rectilineal  primary  to  produce 
the  force  of  rotation. 

If  sophistry  could  always  cast  a mantle,  as  she  has  sometimes  done, 
over  the  fact,  that  as  the  rotatory  pressure  is  lessened  by  the  obliquity  of 
action  to  the  radius,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  lessened  also — then  the 
Important  truth  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  crank-engine,  by  a prodigal  waste 


+ Because  they  take  the  greater  crank-pin  Telocity  over  the  actual  piston  Telocity  as  aa  Increased 
vslodt/  doe  to  (be  obltyue  Actions  upon  the  crank,  whereas  the  piston's  actual  velocity  Is  lessened 
t»j  (he  oblique  crank  interceptions,  below  the  Telocity  due  to  the  piston  In  perpendicular  action  to 
Its  radius  or  crank,  in  the  same  relations  (hat  (he  actual  piston  velocity  is  lessened  below  the  crank- 
pin  velocity.  Hence,  under  the  analytical  rotatory  pressures  without  the  fly-wheel  the  crank-pin 
velocity  la  uniform,  and  the  piston  velocity  variable  as  in  practice ; therefore,  we  add  the  fly-wheel 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  Telocity  of  crank-pin  between  the  variable  analytical  rotatory  pressures 
and  the  uniform  practical  lead;  which  takes  force  from  the  active  piston-center,  as  the  steam  is 
expended  taker,  aad  adds  throe  to  the  dead-centers,  as  the  uniform  load  exceeds  the  pressure  of 
rotation*  t 
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of  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  actuation  upon  the  piston,  as  practically 
proved  and  well  known  in  the  mining  districts,  which  has  staggered  the 
indiscriminate  mind,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  although  it  admits  a 
truth  for  which  it  cannot  account 

It  is  even  presumptive  to  suppose,  if  unprejudiced  by  sophistry  or  indif- 
ference as  to  the  truth,  that  the  unnatural  phenomena  in  mechanics  devel- 
oped by  the  crank-engine,  in  that  it  twice  to  every  piston  stroke  acta 
lengthwise  of  its  radius  of  transmission,  and  twice  through  all  possible 
angles  to  it,  only  one  of  which  equals  the  directly  transmissive  action,  as 
when  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  can,  notwithstanding  the  direct  positive 
contradiction,  equal  the  development  if  the  piston  was  always  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  radius. 

Omitting  the  rigid  scientific  proofs  we  state  simply  its  results,  which  are 
that  only  77J  per  cent  of  the  actuating  motion  upon  the  piston  is  avail- 
able upon  the  paddle  wheels  or  screw  propeller  of  a steamer,  the  difference 
being  just  as  absolutely  unavailably  developed  as  if  so  much  of  the  steam 
escaped  through  the  safety-valve  of  the  Cdraish  engine. 

UNNATURAL  PROPSLUNO  SYSTEMS. 

Again,  in  the  alliance  of  steam  and  Commerce,  the  most  unnatural  phi- 
losophy of  locomotion  seemed  to  pervade  the  eminently  practical  genius 
Of  Fulton.  Our  propelling  systems  have  ever  been  disowned  by  nature, 
and  they  are  obviously  the  paraphernalia  of  man ; for  nature  would  have 
endowed  Commerce  with  far  more  efficient  locomotion,  as  with  but  one 
exception  she  has  the  entire  locomotive  creation — the  exception  being  that 
class  of  which  it  was  declared,  w upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.” 

Having  a primary  motion  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  is  required  • 
in  the  speed  of  the  vessel — reciprocation  in  navigation  is  immaterial,  or 
rather  is  favorable — it  is  surprising  that  we  complicate  the  production  of 
the  speed  by  the  most  wasteful  ana  unnatural  mechanical  media. 

From  the  first  unnatural  development  we  have  a rotatory  resultant  en- 
feebled by  an  exhaustion  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  producing  vitality ; 
but  the  second  unnatural  development  is  also  enfeebling  and  exhausting. 

Like  the  frog,  introduced  to  all  schoolboys,  that  could  jump  three  feet 
in  his  progress  out  of  the  well  every  day,  tnough  he  could  not  avoid  fall- 
ing back  one  foot  everv  night,  the  paddle  wheels  of  the  noble  steamer  go 
horizontally  back — u slip  ” from  one-sixth  to  one-third  as  fast  as  her  hull 
goes  forward.  A river  “ slip  ” of  one-sixth  the  velocity  of  the  effective 
pressure  of  her  paddles  equals  one-fifth  of  the  vessel’s  run ; and  one-fifth 
slip  equals  one-fourth  run,  and  one-third  slip  equals  one-half  the  run : 
hence,  so  much  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels  as  is  developed  to 
produce  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels  cannot,  of  course,  be  developed 
m the  horizontal  slip  of  the  vessel  or  her  speed.  When  she  is  fast  at 
anchor,  to  her  wharf^  or  aground,  her  whole  motive  power  is  thus  devel- 
oped in  the  slip  of  her  wheels. 

The  slip  of  the  sorew  propeller  exceeds  that  of  the  wheel  and  is  second- 
ary to  it  in  transmitting  the  rotatory  power  to  the  vessel ; hence,  we  shall 
not  further  allude  to  it 

In  the  wheels  there  is  an  additional  slip,  or  cycloidal  slip,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheels  and  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  arises  from  the  constant  passing  of  the  unending  series  of 
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floats  from  the  water’s  surface  down  to  their  lowest  immersion  and  up 
again  to  the  surface ; hence,  each  float  is  far  more  embarrassed  in  its  duties 
and  complicated  in  the  development  of  its  actuating  force  than  was  the 
fro g in  his  retrograde  movements ; and  what  is  true  of  each  float  is  true 
of  ail. 

But  the  unnatural  developments  are  more  than  twofold ; and  the  third 
is  the  radial  action  of  the  wheels  upon  the  water  and  their  oblique  re- 
transmitted action  upon  the  vessel,  by  which  we  have  a constant  series  of 
very  unnatural  developments.  So  unnatural,  that  in  the  Trans-Atlantic 
steamers  at  their  usual  or  average  immersion,  the  first  or  surface  entering 
paddies  would,  if  the  vessel  was  as  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water, 
raise  it  into  the  air  at  the  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ; so,  too,  the  leaving  paddles,  if  fully  resisted  and  not  counteracted 
by  its  buoyancy,  would  submerge  the  ship  at  the  same  angle ; and  thus  in 
the  dipping  floats,  we  have  an  increasing  series  of  available  actions  upon 
the  vessel  as  the  obliquities  grow  less  and  less,  until  parallel  to  the  vessel’s 
run  ; and  a diminishing  series  in  the  rising  paddles,  as  the  obliquities  in- 
crease. 

Another  unnatural  development  of  the  wheels  is  their  excess  of,  or  un- 
natural travel  in  the  air.  Each  float  is  compelled  to  move  about  three 
miles  in  ocean  steamers,  and  about  five  miles  in  river  steamers,  in  order 
that  they  may  aid  to  move  the  ship  one  mile,  less  the  horizontal  slip  of 
the  wheels.  Now  it  is  no  inconsiderable  development  of  their  motive 
power  which  whirls  these  high  wheels  through  the  air,  made  very  dense 
by  the  water  thrown  through  and  pervading  every  nook  and  crook  of  the 
houses.  Evidently,  the  per  centage  of  this  power  is  much  greater  in  river 
than  in  ocean  steamers,  and  but  light  in  slow  steamers. 

The  last,  though  not  least  unnatural  development,  is  in  her  far  too 
diminutive  resisting  area. 

Experiment,  guided  by  the  best  judgment  of  men,  has  established  that 
about  one  hundred  square  inches  are  necessary  as  the  area  of  an  oar- 
blade  best  suited  to  resist,  and  be  otherwise  available  to  a man’s  power  in 
rowing. 

Now,  if  we  may  illustrate  the  propelling  system  by  the  published  data 
and  logs  of  the  Collins  steamer  Pacific,  we  find  that  she  has  to  each  wheel 
of  35.6  ft  diameter,  28  floats,  each  10.6  ft.  by  21.5  in.,  of  which  7 are  im- 
mersed upon  an  average  to  each  wheel ; and  that  their  average  dip,  or  at 
half  coal,  is  7 ft  All  immersed  floats,  therefore,  average  263£  square  ft. 
of  propelling  surface,  or  37,926  square  inches. 

For  several  passages  each  way  she  averaged  1,828  effective  horses’ 
power.  Now,  it  we  take  each  effective  horse  power  as  equal  to  nine  men, 
then  her  motive  power  upon  her  pistons  equaled  an  army  of  16,452  labor- 
ing men. 

Deducting  the  reactionary  development  through  the  obliquities  upon 
the  crank  of  22}  per  cent,  which,  in  addition  to  the  extra  friction  due  to 
the  oblique  actions  over  direct  actions,  equals  25  per  cent,  and  we  have 
an  effective  rotatory  power  upon  the  wheels  of  12,339  men.  Hence,  we 
have  to  each  man’s  power  only  3}  square  inches  of  immersed  propelling 
surface  from  both  wheels. 

Having  28  floats  per  wheel  and  7 immersed,  it  is  evident  we  have  twice 
this  area  immersed  per  stroke,  or  only  6}  square  inches  to  each  man’s 
power  per  piston  stroke,  or  only  of  that  due  to  a rowman.  ' 

There  is  still  an  important  consideration  in  these  relations,  in  that  the 
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oar  acts  steadily  and  effectually  upon  the  inertia  of  the  water  parallel  to  it* 
boat’s  run,  while  the  float  of  the  wheel  acts  from  a dipping  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  an  equal  leaving  angle,  so  that  the  water  is  stirred  to  a perfect 
froth. 

Increasing  the  area  of  the  paddles  does  not  remedy  these  embarrass*, 
mcnts,  for,  owing  to  the  great  cycloidal  slip,  the  water  is  churned  by  the 
unending  series  of  entering  and  passing  floats  to  a mere  foam ; and  the 
# present  size,  in  their  cycloidal  movement,  presents  two  horizontal  surfaces 
to  each  wheel,  and  wider  floats  would  rather  shut  past  each  other,  as  win- 
dow blinds,  and  would  encumber  the  dipping  and  lifting  of  the  floats,  and 
increase  the  water  thrown  through  the  wheel-houses,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  power  required  to  drive  the  returning  floats  against  the  air  and 
wheel-house  spray.  In  these  considerations,  we  may  not  take  the  variable 
relation  of  the  floats  as  if  in  simple  circular  rotation  at  the  wharfj  but  in 
their  peculiar  changes  due  to  their  horizontal  velocity. 

The  resistance,  therefore,  to  the  known  power  upon  the  wheels,  under 
the  most  favorable  considerations,  does  not  equal  one-fifteenth  the  resist- 
ance we  find  essential  in  rowing ; and  however  signally  it  implicates  the 
mechanical,  skill  of  the  system,  it  is  just  as  if  we  would  give  the  “ White- 
hall ” rowmen  oar-blades  only  one-fifteenth  of  their  present  surface,  or  less 
than  the  flat  of  a man’s  hand ; and  it  only  equals,  to  each  effective  horse- 
power upon  the  wheels,  three-fifths  of  an  oar-blade. 

THE  PADDLE-WHEEL  DEVELOPMENTS.  # 

As  a consequence  of  these  very  unnatural  mechanical  arrangements,  we 
"find  a large  development  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheel — 1st,  in  pro- 
ducing the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels ; 2d,  in  producing  the  cycloidal 
slip ; 3d,  in  producing  a horizontal  rim  from  the  oblique  actions  upon  the 
vessel ; and,  4th,  the  residuary  development,  which  is  only  available  in  the 
run  of  the  vessel. 

To  illustrate  these  developments  by  the  published  data  and  logs  of  the 
Collins  steamer  Pacific,  we  find  that  in  several  passages  each  way  she 
made  214,303  double  strokes  of  piston,  or  revolutions  of  wheels ; hence  the 
mean  effective  pressure  of  her  paddles  moved  in  rotation  3,810  geographi- 
cal miles,  while  the  ship’s  run  was  only  3,098  miles,  showing  a horizontal 
slip  of  the  wheels  of  712  miles,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  ship’s  run. 

Her  cycloidal  slip  is,  of  course,  much  greater,  as  it  covers  the  passage  of 
each  float  from  the  surface  to  its  deepest  dip  and  up  again  to  the  surface. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  this  slip  actually  or  relatively,  precisely,  yet  it 
obviously  equals  nearly  half  the  run  of  the  wheels. 

The  development  by  the  oblique  lifting  action  upon  the  weight  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  depressing  action  upon  its  buoyancy  by  the  radial  floats,  we 
can  readily  determine,  and  in  the  Pacific’s  relations  equals  12  per  cent  of 
the  actions  which  tend  to  produce  the  run  of  the  ship. 

Whatever  is  developed  to  produce  the  slip  of  her  paddles  cannot,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  propelling  actions  upon  the  ship,  no  more  than  the 
power  used  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  a machine  can  be  again  used. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  and  it  is  a highly  important  question — 
What  is  that  quantity  of  the  rotatory  power  or  the  wheels  developed  in 
producing  their  slip  ? 

In  propelling,  the  water  acts  as  a fulcrum  to  the  motive-power,  the  same 
as  if  we  stood  in  a boat  and  pushed  against  the  wharf ; but  if  the  boat  is 
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0 list,’ and  we  tdw,  tli e poster  is  developed  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  oar; 
and  if  the  resistance  to  the  oar  just  equals  that  to  the  boat,  then  the  mo- 
tive-power will  he  equally  developed  in  the  slip  of  the  oar  and  the  slip  of 
the  boat.  The  water  is,  therefore,  a mutual  restorative  of  equilibriums. 

FYom  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  horizontal  resistance  to  the  oar,  or 
floats,  into  its  motion,  equals  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the  vessel  into  its 
motion,  (supposing  all  actions  parallel  to  her  run ;)  and  when  the  resist- 
ance to  uie  oar  is  immovable  or  infinite,  as  when  the  boat  is  free,  and  ire 
act  upon  the  wharf,  or  when  the  boat  » fast  and  we  act  upon  the  water, 
which  is  movable,  then  the  immovable  resistance  constitutes  a perfect  me- 
chanical fulcrum.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  when  both  resistances  are 
movable,  the  resistances  will  be  inversely  as  their  velocities.  This  obvious- 
ly arises  from  the  equilibro-resflbrative  medium,  under  which  the  actuating 
power  is  free  to  be  diverted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  lesser  resistance— 
therefore,  the  power  is  increased  to  the  lesser  resistance,  just  as  the  resist- 
ance is  lessened. 

Hence,  the  quantities  of  motive-power  developed  upon  their  respective 
resistances,  is  as  their  respective  velocities. 

[This  law  and  its  conditions  should  not  be  improperly  confounded  with 
1 the  general  law  under  other  conditions,  that  the  resistances  to  bodies  in 
water  is  as  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  for  their  variable  conditions  har- 
monize them ; for  if  the  powers  were  independent,  and  not  mutually,  re- 
storatively,  variable  inversely  as  the  resistances,  then  the  powers  developed 
upon  the  respective  resistances  would  be  as  the  squares  of  their  velocities.] 

These  considerations  present  reliably  the  general  relations  of  the  actual  ^ 
motive-power  developed,  respectively,  in  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels  ' 
and  the  run  of  the  vessel,  of  both  of  which  we  have  tangible*  data. 

From  difficulties  pertaining  to  reliable  data  in  relation  to  the  cycloidal 
dip,  and  the  uncertainty  Us  to  how  far  the  horizontal  slip  covers  the  legit- 
imate consequences  of  this  slip,  we  may  omit  a specific  computation  of  it, 
preferring  to  come  short  of  the  real  disadvantages  of  the  system,  rather 
than  to  give  any  uncertain  relations,  or  to  exaggerate  them.  If,  however, 
there  was  no  horizontal  slip,  then  the  friction  of  the  cycloidal  slip  to  trans- 
atlantic steamers  would  be  an  independent  and  not  an  unimportant 
consideration. 

We  may  present,  therefore,  confidently  knowing  that  it  is  below  the 
actual,  practical  disadvantages,  the  following  computation  of  the  variable 
developments  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

INEFFICIENCY  OF  STEAMER  “ PACIFIC V’  WHEELS. 

We  have,  as  reliable  data,  of  the  Pacific’s  published  log — 

1st.  That  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels  is  to  the  speed  of  the  ship  as 
712  is  to  3,008,  or  as  23-lOOths  of  1 is  to  1.  ' 

2d.  That  the  motive-power  developed  by  the  constantly  variable  re- 
actions upon  the  vessel  to  produce  a horizontal  resultant  power,  equals 
12-100ths  of  all  the  retransmitted  actions  upon  the  ship. 

3d.  That  the  motive-power  developed  in  the  speed  of  the  ship  equals 
88-100ths  of  all  the  actions  upon  the  vessel. 

Consequently,  omitting  the  other  developments,  it  is  evident — 

1st  That  the  development  in  the  velocity  of  the  ship  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  all  the  actions  upon  the  ship  by  12  per  cent  of  their  sum. 

2d.  That  the  sum  of  the  actions  upon  the  vessel  is  less  than  the  rotatory 
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power  of  the  wheels,  by  the  development  which  produces  the  slip  of  the 
wheels. 

If|  therefore,  we  let  a+6+c  equal  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels ; and 
a equal  the  power  producing  the  slip  of  the  wheels ; 
b equal  the  power  developed  by  the  oblique  actions  upon  the  ship,,  to 
produce  the  ship’s  velocity ; 
e equal  the  power  producing  the  velocity  of  the  vessel ; 
then  a equals  23  per  cent  of  c ; and  since  6+c  equals  the  action  upon  the 
vessel,  b equals  12  per  cent  of  6+c,  and  c equals  88  per  cent  of  5+c. 

Hence  these  values  are  represented  thus : — 
a equals  16.83  per  cent  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels; 

6 “ 9.98  (or  10)  per  ct  . w “ M 

e “ 73.19  (73$)  “ “ w “ 

Their  sum  equaling  the  full  power  of  the  wheels. 

a+ 6,  equal  to  26.81  per  cent  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels,  equals 
the  unavailable  power,  or  the  mechanical  loss,  while  c equals  the  available 
power. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  these  unavailable  developments  do  not  cover  all 
that  are  unavailable ; and  that  the  available  developments  given  are  still 
considerably  larger  than  is  actually,  practically  true. 

We  have,  then,  summarily,  the  steamer  Pacific’s  developments,  thus : — 
1st  77.25  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  available 
upon  her  wheels ; 

2d.  56.54  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  available  in 
her  speed ; 

3d.  43.46  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  unavailable,  or 
mechanically  lost 

These  values  accrue  without  any  regard  to  the  known  losses  by  extra 
friction  due  to  the  oblique  strains  over  directly  transmissive  actions  upon 
the  crank ; by  the  power  developed  in  the  cycloidal  slip  in  addition  to  the 
horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels ; and  by  the  power  developed  in  the  unnat- 
ural action  of  so  many  paddles  against  the  air  and  wheel-house  spray. 

From  these  reliable  principles  and  facts,  it  is  hardly  problematical  that 
of  the  actual  motive-power  developed  in  the  Collins  steamers,  not  over 
one-half  is  available  in  their  speed.  Most  susceptible  of  positive  proof  is 
the  fact,  that  nearly  one-half  of  their  motive-power  is  entirely  unavailable 
in  their  speed  or  economy. 

The  simple,  effectual  developments  of  the  Cornish  transmission  and  row- 
boat propulsion,  when  properly  united  by  mechanical  or  inventive  skill,  are 
to  succeed  these  very  unnatural  and  inefficient  developments. 

The  losses  that  accrue  by  slip  and  otherwise  to  the  wheels  of  the  first 
class  of  light-draft  river  steamers,  only  equal  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  rotatory  power. 

The  aggregate  power  available  in  their  speed  equals  about  two-thirds  of 
their  primary  actuating  power. 

These  summary  considerations  present  in  plain  facts,  obvious  and  scien- 
tific truths,  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  incentives  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  to  investigate  the  present,  and  seek  of  science,  genius,  and  practi- 
cal skill  those  improvements  that  shall  elevate  this  department  to  that  of 
the  general  enterprises  of  the  age. 
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Art.  If.— TIE  FIELD  OF  TIB  AI1Z0I* 

mCTIORIL  ARFRCT  OF  TRI  MIBBtBBIPFI — RELATIONS  WITS  TBS  AX  A SOX— ATLANTIC  TBS  MATCRAJi 
OUTLET  OP  WBBTBBX  BOOTS  AMERICA — THE  FERXANENT  BEOIOM  Of  COMMERCIAL  •UFRBMACT— 
DRBCRimoX  or  TBR  THE  AMASOR—  POPOLATIOX,  PRODUCTB,  AMD  TRADB  OF  ITS  »ALUI-MW| 
BOLIVIA,  BRAXIL,  orox  ITS  rSRR  RATIO  ATIOX. 

The  development  of  the  great  Mississippi  System  of  the  United  States 
— with  all  its  mighty  gatherings  of  waters — the  interminable  area  of  its 
drain — the  measureless  bulk  and  variety  of  the  products  borne  downward 
by  its  hundred  conveying  tides — and  the  limitless  expansive  capacity  of 
its  harvests — overshadowing  as  it  does  all  other  commercial  and  industrial 
enginery  combined  by  nature  and  art  within  the  country — with  all  its  dis- 
tinctness and  entirety  as  compared  with  other  fluvial  organizations — is  not 
jet,  in  itself,  either  in  its  wonderful  present,  or  in  the  magnitude  of  its  giant 
prospective,  a thing  complete . Such  is  the  fact  now ; although  there  has 
been  a time  within  the  brief  period  of  our  national  existence,  when  a mind 
of  unusually  penetrative  force,  in  an  unusual  effort  of  that  superior  fore- 
sight, was  required  to  discern  what  nature  had  endeavored  so  plainly  to 
point  out  to  the  empire-founders  of  middle  Nprth  America : that  this  elon- 
gated sea  with  all  its  articulations,  composed,  and  could  compose,  no  more 
than  one  navigation  system,  essential  in  its  wholeness  to  the  greatness,  the 
power,  wealth,  age,  even  the  safety  of  the  single  nation  here  established — 
that  it  was  but  the  complement  of  their  magnificent  reach  of  ocean-shore, 
and  was  indispensible  to  the  full  realization  of  these  unequaled  coast- 
advantages. 

Nature,  in  her  primeval  arrangements  of  the  territorial  surface,  as  well 
as  pre-ordaining  the  magnitude  of  nations,  marking  out  with  most  in- 
telligible lines  the  boundaries  by  which  they  should  be  legitimately  and  to 
a degree  per  force  circumscribed,  has  also  measurably  indicated  the  extent 
and  intimacy  of  their  outward  .correspondence.  Not  that  there  are  estab- 
lished, in  these  respects,  unvarying  limits  for  all  states  and  conditions  of 
men.  We  adhere  with  some  emphasis  to  the  modern  idea  that  the  expan- 
sion of  a nation’s  domain,  and  the  extension  of  its  intercourse  may  safely 
and  advantageously  correspond  with  the  force  and  activity  of  its  governmental, 
its  commercial,  its  social,  in  short,  of  its  civilizing  machinery . Barriers  invin- 
cible to  rude  tribes,  have  scarcely  the  air  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  union 
or  correspondence  of  partially  civilized  communities.  Walls  higher,  thicker, 
stronger,  are  by  the  power  of  a superior  enlightenment,  transpierced,  and 
riddled  with  intelligence-holes,  until  the  honey-combed  fabric  offers  no  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  sun-light,  and  the  mutual  sympathies 
of  mutual  interests  find  unreserved  interchange.  Before  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  all  fortresses  of  national  limitation,  except  a few  eter- 
nal barricades,  designed  from  the  first  to  maintain  immutable  separation  of 
certain  major  divisions  of  the  earth,  vanish,  as  the  endless  distances  and 
insurmountable  hights  of  the  child  become  trifling  feasibilities  to  the 
man. 

Proportioned  then  to  the  state  of  the  subject  people,  there  are  natural 
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laws  regulative  of  the  extent  of  national  domain  and  correspondence.  One 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Physical  Geography,  could  such  a one  have  ex- 
isted before  the  division  of  the  race  into  these  minor  families,  might  have 
delineated  upon  a map  of  the  world  the  actual  boundary  and  correapondenee- 
lines  of  many  nations  as  at  present  existing,  especially  of  such  as  have  for 
ages  maintained  unchanged  social  condition  and  frontier,  and  could  have 
indicated  the  sort  of  neutral  space  within  which  the  wavy  partition-threads 
.of  others  might  oscillate. 

Within  the  New  World,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  we  inhabit, 
although  there  exist  hedges  sufficient  for  the  confinement  of  an  uncivilized 
, or  lethargic  population,  nature  had  pre-arranged  a physical  system  which* 
under  the  occupation  of  the  intellectually  robust  people  who  established  the 
mid-continental  colonization,  was  certain  to  afford  a development  of  em- 

Jire  and  of  intercourse  entirely  beyond  the  scale  of  European  magnitudes. 

Totwithstanding  early  jealousies  and  a somewhat  morbid  tenacity  of  their 
segregate  provincialism,  the  certainty  of  fusion  throughout  the  long  range 
.of  English  plantations,  eventuating  in  the  formation  of  a country  embracing 
nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  temperate  North  America,  and  the  width  of 
, the  Cis-Alleghanian  belt,  was  very  early  evident.  The  French  conceived 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  a colonial  dominion  extending  all  the  way  by  the 
grand  line  of  water-courses*  between  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  scheme  was  no  vagary.  Soon  after  our 
independence,  the  mistrustful  forebodings  with  which  many  had  regarded 
the  whole  transmontane  region,  were  forced  to  give  way ; our  vast  coast 
and  numerous  Atlantic  hays  and  rivers  afforded  an  insufficient  commercial 
accommodation.  The  finger  of  destiny  pointed  to  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
entire  trunk,  with  the  whole  immensity  of  its  western  tributaries  becoming 
ours,  it  was  converted  from  a border  stream  into  the  great  central  nerve  of 
.the  country. 

It  requires,  at  the  present  time,  no  more  penetration  than  led  to  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  embouchure  and  farther  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
aee  that  the  wholeness  which  that  object  appeared  to  comprise  was  only  ap- 
parent. The  view  then  taken,  broad  as  it  was,  corresponded  only  with  the 
comparatively  narrow  interest  of  a near  future.  The  Mississippi,  in  all  its 
magnificence  of  volume,  its  immensity  of  explored,  improved,  steam-nav- 
igated secondaries,  with  their  city-crowned,  life-stirring  hanks,  though  as 
regards  political  dominion,  it  may  have  completed  all  presently  necessary 
amplitude  of  our  circle,  is  yet,  as  regards  the  range  of  our  intercourse , as 
much  an  imperfection  as  was  the  Monongahcla  before.  It  is  as  much  a 
fragment  of  a great  river  system,  as  is  at  present  the  Kanzas  or  the  Wa- 
chita. 

North  America  is  pot,  in  itself,  a perfect  division  of  the  earth — at  least, 
if  ever  such,  it  has  ceased  to  he  longer.  It  is  a half-continent,  joined  to 
its  twin-section  by  the  Siamese  ligament  of  Darien,  and  within  this 
complement  of  the  North  the  Mississippi  finds  its  correspondent — the 
Amazon. 

Between  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa,  or  of  Asia  and  Europe,  as 
the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  there  may  he  no  especial  relationship,  but 
it  is  not  thus  with  the  two  great  streams  of  America.  Rising  in  the  same 
wonderful  chain  of  mountains  that  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Terra 
del  Fuego,  forming  the  common  backbone  of  both  divisions,  these  running 
seas  partake  fully  of  the  grandeur  of  their  source.  Starting  forward  in 
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•aontaiy  directions,  they  approach  toward  each  other  at  every  step  of 
their  progress,  and  disembogue  their  floods,  at  length,  in  the  same  greh t 
ocean. 

The  one  has  brought  down  the  wealth  gathered  from  the  heart  of  “North 
America,  the  other  would  deposit  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  within  easy 
breach  of  our  Cojnmerce,  had  the  burden  been  committed  to  its  tide,  all  the 
inestimable  wealth  of  torrid  America,  in  its  whole  equinoctial  length.  Nor 
does  it  end  with  connecting  thus  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic.  Streams  like  these  are  not  immediately  lost,  even  in  the  profun- 
dity of  the  ocean.  The  tide  of  the  Amazon,  on  reaching  the  sea,  turns  to 
the  northward,  and  pushing  its  way  through,  or  bearing  along  with  it,  the 
obstructing  portions  of  the  seemingly  inert  mass,  passes  the  coast  of  Gui- 
ana, and  penetrating  the  same  archipelago  to  which  the  Mississippi  volume 
hastens  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  meets  and  mingles  with  its  brother-tide 
*t  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  thence  along  the  Gulf  Stream  they  rush  to- 
gether— skirting,  as  it  were,  a large  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
-and  bending  out,  finally,  toward  the  other  hemisphere,  with  which  the  con- 
cerns of  agencies  of  intercourse  so  vast  could  not  fail  of  close  connection, 
were  the  relationship  less  plainly  indicated.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
Mississippi  on  a far  more  extended  seale,  with  a much  vaster  ampli- 
tude of  drain,  huger  and  more  numerous  branches,  a longer  course,  and 
more  remote  termini  than  it  had  been  usual  to  embrace  in  our  contem- 
plation. 

The  Amazon  has  been  heard  of  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a vesy 
universal  school-boy.  knowledge,  derived  from  the  rudimental  epitomes  of 
: geography,  of  its  great  length ; but  the  dimensions  of  the  anacondas  of  that 
neighborhood,  pictured  in  the  manual  as  winding  about  traveler,  horse,  and 
tree,  their  abundant  folds,  and  preparing  to  follow  this  exhibition  of  affec- 
tion by  swallowing  the  former  two  whole,  are  more  particularly  remem- 
bered. Serious  inquirers  after  cosmographical  information,  the  travelers 
in  gazetteers,  the  drawing-room  companions  of  Humboldt,  Hakluyt,  Yon 
Tschudi,  Castlenau,  and  their  colaborers,  bad  admired  the  wonderful  liber- 
ality with  which  nature  has  distributed  her  favors  in  that  region,  and  would 
have  gone  to  behold  it,  had  it  not  been  farther  off  than  the  nearest  public 
square.  Merchants  well  posted  up  in  the  opportunities  and'  prospective 
achievements  of  their  profession,  have  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
commercial  field  here  inviting,  so  long  ineffectively,  the  resort  of  enterprise. 
Politicians,  have,  at  times,  deemed  it  a subject  well  worthy  of  their  specu- 
lations. Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  during  his  administration,  attempted  a 
politico-commercial  alliance  with  the  South  American  republics,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  certainly  have  had  important  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Amazon  region.  No  succeeding  administration  re- 
vived the  project  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  until  very  lately,  although  some  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  our  South  American  relations,  the  means  of 
best  advancing  our  commercial  interests  in  that  quarter,  seem  to  have 
entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  the  whole  body  of  our  officials.  The 
late  administration,  so  particularly  attentive  to  all  prospects  of  extending 
the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  had  the  credit  of  making,  after  so 
long  neglect,  a fresh  move  in  this  matter.  The  direct  subject  of  the 
Amazon  as  a new  field  for  our  commercial  enteiprise,  was  taken  into 
.serious  consideration  by  Mr.  Fillmore’s  cabinet,  and  in  1861,  a practical 
AKhlhition  was  made  of  this  interest,  in  the  shape  of  a survey,  madety 
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lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  of  the  navy,  under  very  fall  and  par- 
ticular instructions  from  the  department,  directing  a complete  explorer 
tion  of  the  Amazon  from  its  souroe  to  its  mouth,  and  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  products,  resources,  condition,  and  prospects,  of  the 
region  about  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Amazon  itself  takes  its  rise  in  Peru,  and  some  of  its  principal 
branches  flow  wholly  through  that  country,  while  others  have  their  souroe 
within  its  limits,  or  within  those  of  Bolivia.  A particular  interest  at- 
taches to  the  expedition  from  the  large  explorations  necessary  within 
these  countries,  the  fame  of  whose  mineral  wealth  had  reached  every 
corner  of  the  world,  when  California  and  Australia  were  buried  hun- 
dreds of  years  within  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  whose  wealth  pur- 
chased for  them  at  least  an  historic  notoriety,  inciting  as  it  did  the 
deeds  of  unhallowed  daring  and  of  ensanguined  victory,  performed  by 
the  few  volunteers  of  Spain.  Although  treasures  so  immense  have 
been  drawn  from  their  mines,  in  the  drain  of  three  centuries,  furnishing 
so  vast  a portion  of  the  present  currency  of  the  world,  and  affecting, 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  increase  of  Commerce,  of  the  arts,  of  wealth, 
of  intelligence,  of  individual  comfort,  of  national  revenue  and  strength, 
over  almost  the  whole  earth’s  surface,  yet  the  source  is  unexhausted. 
Nay,  the  field  would  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  opened.  Peru  and 
Bolivia  are  as  rich  as  ever.  Mines  which  were  formerly  worked  lie 
idle  now,  merely  for  the  want  of  means  to  continue  operations — of 
machinery,  of  money,  and  above  all,  of  an  enterprise  akin  to  the  spirit 
of  Yankee  effort;  while  there  are  veins  yet  untouched,  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  scattered  through  their  mountains,  and  auriferous  sands 
along  their  gulches,  which  promise  to  rival  all  the  abundance  of  the 
palmiest  treasure-exporting  days  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  countries  lie  upon  the  Amazonian  slope  of 
the  Andes,  the  average  distance  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific 
sea-coast  not  being  above  sixty  miles,  while  the  width  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, descending  towards  central  South  America,  can  be  nowhere  less 
than  three  hundred,  and  must  in  many  parts  exceed  six  hundred  miles. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  countries,  then,  is  completely 
debarred,  and  forever,  from  the  privilege  of  the  Pacific.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  comparatively  feasible  passages  across  the  Cordilleras,  but 
these  are  few,  and  so  remote  to  most  portions,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  passages  themselves  by  land,  (for  almost  all  journeying  in 
this  direction  must  be*  by  land,)  is  so  great,  that  they  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  anything  but  a very  small  and  unprofitable  communication 
with  tjie  coast 

Nor  under  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  it  possible  that  there  can 
ever  be  anv  system  of  roads  established,  either  for  mule  or  steam  car- 
riage, which  can  effect  the  interdicted  connection.  So  continuous  is  the 
great  chain  planted  as  an  eternal  barrier  along  eveiy  inch  of  sea-coast, 
so  multiplied,  broad,  and  close  are  the  parallel  ranges  seated  inwardly 
of  this,  and  seeming  to  occupy  half  the  whole  area  of  Peru,  especially, 
that  one  observing  the  map  may  discover  at  a glance,  that  nature  has  put 
her  positive  inhibition  upon  the  communication  of  these  parts  of  America 
with  the  Pacific,  which  their  propinquity  to  that  ocean  would  else  insure ; 
and  that  she  has  effectively  guarded  the  supremacy  of  her  mandate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  slopes,  the  vast  inclining  planes,  and  the 
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multitudinous,  Inroad,  deep,  swift,  and  lengthy  streams,  ell  hastening  to 
join  the  King  of  Rivers,  invite,  with  temptations  such  nature  as  seldom 
offers,  aye,  command,  and  must  enforce  communication  with  the  remote 
ocean  that  washes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  In  the  direction 
assumed  by  its  rivers,  must  the  main  current  of  a nation’s  intercourse, 
of  the  land  as  well  as  water,  be  established;  and  when,  in*  these  two 
countries,  scarce  a drop  of  all  the  immense  floods  shed  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  is  able,  though  following  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  effect  a western  passage  through 
that  wall,  and  merge  with  the  Pacific,  it  is  certainly  plain  enough  that 
if  the  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  would  ever  become  a great  commercial 
and  prosperous  people,  they  must,  like  the  ancient  Persians,  turn  their 
faces  towards  the  East. 

There  is  not  within  the  entire  range  of  physical  geography,  to  our  com- 
prehension, so  remarkable  a feature  as  this  of  the  mountain  barrier  of 
South  America.  Parallel  to  it,  there  is  none  upon  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  the  range  is  less 
continuous,  much  less  formidable,  being  sometimes  dispersed  into  a series 
of  hills,  merely,  and  what  is  more  noticeable,  although  parallel  with  the 
the  coast,  located  at  such  a distance  from  it  as  to  admit  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  large,  wealthy,  and  powerful  countries  on  the  Pacific  shore, 
for  which  every  requisite  of  nature  is  provided,  in  greater  abundance 
even  than  in  the  region  beyond.  Here  are  the  fitting  theaters  of  *a  great 
Commerce  with  China,  Japan,  the  remoter  India,  and  with  the  whole 
immense  Polynesian  archipelago;  while  to  afford  the  fullest  develop- 
ment to  this  trade  and  to  enlarge  all  their  other  intercourses,  the  Cor- 
dilleras do  not  cut  off,  iq  fact  permit,  a comparatively  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  and  Atlantic  regions  of  the  continent. 

The  moment  it  has  passed  the  isthmus,  however,  the  chain  swells  into  a 
mighty  column  of  huge,  close  and  cloud-dividing  peaks,  with  interlocked 
bases,  ranged  in  double  and  treble  files,  and  hugging  the  sea-coast  in  its 
entire  extent  from  Panama  to  Magellan,  frowning  upon  the  ocean,  like  an 
army  posted  along  the  banks  of  a frontier  river  to  repel  alike  the  assault 
or  unsolicited  intimacy  of  the  power  beyond.  All  the  engines  which 
human  ingenuity  has  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  all  the  boasted 
power  of  reorganizing  her  works,  and  better  adapting  them  to  the  conve- 
nience and  interest  of  man,  utterly  fail  here,  and  he  is  made  painfully 
conscious  of  her  entire  superiority ; he  finds  himself  cribbed  in,  held  back, 
his  utmost  energy  palsied,  and  learns  that  his  sphere  is  to  assist,  to  work 
m unison  with,  and  not  to  vanquish  or  reform  nature. 

There  is  indeed  a space  left  between  the  barrier  and  the  sea  a^a  sort 
of  terrace  or  foothold  for  man,  in  order  that  the  passing  navigator  may 
not  suffer  from  the  interminable  desolation  of  all  that  range  of  coast — but 
this  strip  is  far  too  contracted,  poor,  and  insignificant,  to  be  cultivated 
into  any  marked  respectability  of  opulence,  power,  or  of  general  Com- 
merce. It  is  true,  that  the  oldest,  some  of  the  most  famous,  and,  except 
those  immediately  upon  the  Atlantic  shore,  the  most  populous  and  con- 
siderable of  all  the  South  American  cities  and  ports,  are  here,  and  that 
Chili,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Spanish  republics,  is  an  entire  country 
planted  upon  the  Pacific  descent  of  these  mountains.  It  was,  indeed, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  treasures  passing  through  Spain  to  enrich 
Europe,  were  exported ; hither  Drake  and  other  naval  commanders  of 
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England,  were  sent  when  she  was  at  war  with  Spain,  to  intercept  hfer 
richly-freighted  galleons ; the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  essayed  after 
Pizarro,  a conquest  at  this  point  of  Spain’s  treasure-fields ; the  metallic 
wealth  of  South  America  was  in  all  time  past,  and  to  this  day  of  geo- 
graphical intelligence,  is,  identified  in  the  world’s  mind,  with  the  great 
South  Sea ; to  these  cities  and  ports  came  formerly  all,  and  comes  yet, 
the  far  greater  bulk  of  the  merchandises  sent  from  Europe,  or  elsewhere, 
as  payment  of  the  labor  of  the  mines  and  the  profit  of  the  treasure-vender, 
or  to  be  sold  among  the  interior  population ; the  Commerce  of  Pacific 
South  America,  amid  the  prevailing  lassitude  of  the  region,  is  still  some- 
what respectable,  seems  to  grow,  and  has  latterly  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  European  nations,  and  from  the  United  States,  as  well,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  encouraged  to  a material  expansion — the  pro- 
gressing development  of  California,  indeed,  has  cast  a new  interest  upon 
these  regions,  and  has  seemed  to  give  promise  of  elevating  them  at  onto 
in  commercial  and  industrial  dignity,  to  the  position  they  are  so  well 
qualified  to  attain. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  have  but  to  observe,  that  the  mineral  wealth 
exported  from  the  coast  of  the  countries  named,  formed  the  whole  basis 
of  the  foundation,  maintenance  and  growth,  of  the  cities  there  established ; 
this  wealth  was  obtained,  like  the  products  forming  the  staple  of  the 
present  trade,  from  a few  places  within  the  mountains,  near  by  to  the  • 
cities,  *or  but  a little  inwardly,  and  at  points  where  the  passage  to  and 
from  the  coast  happened  not  to  be  entirely  impracticable — though  it 
might  well  have  been  considered  so  to  any  mode  of  transport,  except  by 
the  back  of  the  sure-footed  mule.  The  more  distant,  perhaps  richer  mines, 
in  fact,  the  great  surface  of  the  treasure-field  remained,  as  to  this  day  it  is, 
untouched,  awaiting  the  energy  that  shall  come  from  the  right  quarter, 
and  establish  the  proper  entry  and  egress.  The  difficulties  of  penetrating 
inwardly,  and  of  living  there  as  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
civilization  would  desire  to  live,  kept  the  whites  upon  the  coast,  giving  the 
cities  there  an  appearance  of  respectability,  and  leaving  the  great  interior, 
as  it  remains  now,  almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  and  use  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Upon  these  people  they  have  had  to  depend  for  the  very  riches 
upon  which  their  own  existence  depended,  and  do  still,  for  the  light  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  manage  to  Keep  up  an  outward  Commerce.  The 
few  mines  ever  worked  have  been  generally  for  many  years  closed,  having 
been  perhaps  in  some  cases  exhausted,  though  the  principal  reason  is  that 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  progressive  descent  into  the  mountains  has 
rendered  further  operations  impossible,  without  means  wholly  out  of  their 
command.  The  gold  with  which  these  regions  certainly  abound  was  still 
more  out  of  their  reach  than  the  silver.  The  few  products  which  are  now 
gathered  and  exported  from  Payta,  Truxillo,  and  Callao,  no  more  corres- 
pond with  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  soil  and  forest,  than  the  former 
mineral  operations  gave  the  measure  of  its  subterranean  riches.  Of  the 
seashore  itself,  the  products  are  indeed  scanty,  and  in  Bolivia,  the  Desert 
of  Atacama  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  that  region. 

The  world  has  certainly  profited  much  by  what  has  been  achieved,  m 
the  mode  indicated,  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  but  for  the  revelation  to  the 
world  of  their  natural  wealth,  through  this  avenue,  the  inducement  might 
*mever  have  been- sufficient  to  cause  their  being  sought  through  any  other. 
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But  to  those  couutriestbeinaelves  the  gp od  accomplished  has  been  small, 
indeed,  proportioned  to  the  results  that  another  system  would  have  devel- 
oped. 

With  all  the  material  for  nations  of  the  foremost  rank  in  population, 
opulence,  and  comfort,  they  remain  vast  wildernesses,  with  a very  few 
towns  in  which  a white  population  preponderate,  and  the  balance  of  their 
people  being  made  up  of  lazy,  indigent,  and  degraded  Indians,  who,  if  they 
make  out  to  obtain  from  the  liberal  soil  food  enough  for  themselves,  have 
from  the  want  of  all  encouragement,  little  beyond  that  quantity  either  to 
sell  or  to  give. 

Where  is  the  return  from  the  world  without  for  all  the  wealth  these 
countries  have  sent  to  its  hands  ? What  compensation  is  found  here  for 
the  thousands  of  millions  shipped  hence  since  the  eyes  of  Pizarro  were 
dazzled  by^the  glitter  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  Incarial 
Palace  ? Have  not  the  few  millions  as  yet  exported  from  California  built 
up  San  Francisco  to  a superior  rank  to  that  which  the  outgo  of  centuries 
has  secured  to  Lima  ? The  truth  is,  the  Commerce  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  been  carried  on  at  too  much  expense.  The  article  of  export  has  cost 
them  too  much  at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  the  article  of  import  has  cost 
them  too  much  at  the  place  of  consumption.  Both,  and  especially  the 
latter,  being  large  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  value  for  which  it  was  ex- 
changed, and  depending  for  its  profit  much  upon  interior  distribution,  have 
had  tedious,  expensive,  and  dangerous  journeys  to  perform.  The  enhance- 
ment of  price  necessarily  resulting  has  greatly  limited,  and  in  a large .de-r 
gree  utterly  prevented  their  use  by  the  Indians  where  they  could  be 
reached,  whose  consumption  in  some  shape  was  yet  a necessity  to  the  im- 
porters. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Indians,  who  are  the  workers  and  producers 
of  these  countries,  and  who  as  the  result  of  that  position,  have  gone  as 
far  toward  the  state,  and  acquired  as  many  of  the  wants  of  civilized  men 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances — in  their  present  state  we  see  what  is 
far  more  the  effect  of  their  necessitated  dependence  upon  a Commerce 
effected  by  the  Pacific,  than  as  has  been  the  alleged  cause,  of  their  oppres- 
sion by  the  Spanish  population.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  too  much  sep- 
arated from  them  at  present  to  make  their  presence  very  sensible  in  any 
way ; and  beside,  by  the  laws  of  Peru  at  least,  slavery  is  not  allowed.  The 
misery  of  the  Indian  consists  in  his  geographical  situation.  The  Andes 
have  engulfed  more  of  his  wealth,  of  the  value  of  his  products,  and  of  his 
earnings,  many  times  over,  than  they  have  yielded  up  to  his  labor. ' It 
would  have  been  a blessing  to  him,  apart  from  the  lure  held  out  to  Span- 
ish cupidity,  had  those  mountains,  with  all  their  magazines  of  treasure, 
been  removed  to  the  bottom  of  that  ocean,  and  a free  coast  and  clear  hori- 
zon left. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulty,  we  may  say  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  any  considerable  trade  between  this  coast  and  the  interior,  is  seen  in 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Lieut  Herndon,  regarding  the  towns  and  villages 
upon  the  extreme  upper  branches  of  the  Amazon,  which  now  receive  only 
a portion  of  the  lighter  goods  imported  by  them  from  Lima,  and  receive 
all  their  heavy  goods  by  the  river  voyage,  all  the  way  from  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent  rapids,  the  necessity  of 
occasional  portages  in  the  upper  watery  and  of  the  transhipment  from 
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larger  to  smaller  vessels,  and  then  to  boats  and  canoes,  is  yet  the  only 
feasible  route  by  which  they  can  be  supplied. 

At  Chili,  there  is  a small  bend  of  the  mountains  inwardly,  giving  a little 
more  coast  space  than  exists  in  the  nations  above,  and  a number  of  short 
streams,  or  rather  torrents,  rush  down  to  the  near  ocean.  But  Chili  is 
still  so  contracted  as  almost  to  escape  notice  in  the  map,  looking  like  the 
turned  edge  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  rivers  are  useless  for  any  purpose  of 
navigation,  and  not  even  susceptible  of  ordinary  bridging.  The  prosperity  of 
Chili  is  rather  comparative,  regarding  the  state  of  the  other  republics,  than 
absolute,  and  is  entirely  the  result  of  its  superior  political  condition,  it  be- 
ing almost  entirely  free  of  the  tumults  which  vex,  and  certainly  retard  the 
progress  of  the  others.  But  Chili  can  never  become  a great,  a populous, 
or  a wealthy  nation.  Its  position  must  forever  prevent  its  rise,  even  to  the 
top  level  of  minor  countries. 

In  regard  to  California,  the  influence  of  her  enterprise  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  coast  must  soon  be  exhausted.  Like  the  original  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  its  main  benefit  will  be  in  directing,  or 
rather  in  re-directing  attention  to  the  valuable  region  which  is  fringed 
by  this  coast,  and  in  pushing  forward  the  proper  system  for  its  develop- 
ment 

But  the  western  side  of  South  America  has  really  no  more  coast  advan- 
tages than  it  has  benefit  of  country.  Nature  never  lavishes  her  favors  in 
vain,  and  when  she  has  denied  the  material  and  the  land  conveniences  of 
Commerce,  she  does  not  trouble  herself  with  forming  a succession  of  fine 
harbors,  accessible  bap,  and  protective  promontories  and  reaches  of  the 
land.  To  such  a coast  she  does  not  attach  that  peculiar  order  of  outline, 
and  that  general  conformation  which  is  essential  to  a proper  modification 
of  the  force  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  direction  and  variations  of 
the  winds,  so  requisite  to  every  coast  where  navigation  is  to  thrive.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  you  find  a series  of  indentures  of  vary- 
ing magnitude,  and  evidencing  the  purpose  for  which  nature  designed 
them,  and  to  which  use  the  country  is  itself  adapted.  But  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  coast  are  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  infinitely  below  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  United  States,  how 
vastly  superior  it  is  to  the  opposite  shore ! Of  that  side  a few  stiff,  straight, 
and  ungraceful  lines  give  the  whole  contour,  unvaried,  except  in  Patagonia, 
by  bap,  sounds,  archipelagoes,  or  capes,  and  scarcely  relieved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  solitaiy  islandk  - 

Unrestricted  by  any  of  these  essential  friends  of  navigation,  unchecked 
even  by  the  floods  ejected  from  river  mouths,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  pur- 
sue their  continuous  way  along  the  coast,  and  the  winds  blow  in  a like  un- 
disciplined habit.  The  few  tenable  harbors  are  mostly  difficult  of  access, 
and  afford  veiy  poor  shelter  and  accommodation.  Such  is  the  case,  indeed, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America  also.  Two 
of  the  wants  named  above  are  especially  fatal  to  Commerce.  One  is  the 
absence  of  islands  as  midway  places  to  stop  at  for  watering  and  refresh- 
ment, as  convenient  places  of  transhipment,  or  for  shelter  from  sudden 
storms.  The  thick  groups  of  the  Pacific  cease  at  a long  distance  from 
this  shore,  as  if  to  avoid  interrupting  its  cheerless  monotony.  Every  one 
knows  the  celebrity  of  Juan  Fernandez  as  a resort  for  supplies  to  vessels 
in  the  Pacific ; yet  if  this  island  were  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  in  a position 
relative  to  North  America  corresponding  to  its  connection  with  South 
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America,  it  would  be  a place  entirely  without  consequence.  The  other 
peculiarly  fatal  want  is  that  of  river  mouths.  Could  there  be  any  descrip- 
tion more  expressive  of  the  total  unfitness  of  a coast  of  some  thousand 
miles  length  for  the  purposes  of  Commerce  than  is  exhibited  in  the  one 
fact  of  its  having  no  river  mouth,  at  least  nothing  worthy  the  name,  in  its 
whole  extent  f 

Such  a coast  as  we  have  described  is  the  horror  of  mariners ; they  will 
never  approach  it,  if  they  can  possibly  keep  off.  In  the  combination  of 
repulsive  features,  there  is  certainly  no  other  habitable  region  of  the  world 
so  entirely  unfriendly  to  Commerce,  and  no  quarter  of  the  earth,  except 
Africa,  with  whose  disadvantages  of  ocean  front  a comparison  could  be 
even  suggested. 

Although  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  under  the  old  Viceroyalty,  were  not  in-  - 
different  to  Commerce,  and  kept  up  intercourse,  by  the  Pacific,  with  places 
so  remote  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  even  with  Spain,  yet  they  had  but 
very  little  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coasts  below  them.  The 
delays  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  were  sufficiently  dreaded  to  turn  all  their 
enterprise  elsewhere.  To  reach  Lima,  about  1,800  miles  down  the  coast, 
from  Acapulco,  and  return  again,  occupied  absolutely  longer  time  than  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Seville,  in  Spain,  and  return  again,  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  while  the  dangers  of  the  former  voyage  were  considered  more 
formidable.  Pizarro,  in  his  first  attempt  at  conquest  in  this  region,  was 
wrecked,  as  were  many  subsequent  adventurers  from  the  isthmus.  In  his 
second  and  final  attempt,  he  arrived  at  Peru  only  from  being  unable  to  effect 
a landing  at  any  place  previously.  The  description  given  by  the  historian 
of  the  expedition,  of  the  dangers  and  vexations  of  the  navigation  along 
that  coast,  present  no  picture  of  holiday  voyaging.  With  the  improved 
vessels  and  seamanship  of  our  times,  these  dangers  and  inconveniences  are 
certainly  greatly  lessened,  but  are  yet  sufficiently  important 

The  relation  of  the  Pacific  toward  the  development  of  western  South 
America,  at  least  of  the  two  countries  particularly  specified,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  in  the  main  degree  answered.  In  being  the  means  of  bringing 
the  knowledge  of  this  region  to  the  world,  and  in  opening  such  portion  of 
its  wealth  as  might  better  enable  the  world  to  appreciate,  and  afford  it 
strength  to  avail  itself  of  the  latent  portion,  it  has  perfected  what  was  here 
the  chief  intent  of  its  office.  It  gives  way  now  to  the  Atlantic ; a new,  a 
reversed  direction  of  export  and  of  receipt  is  established ; and  new  and  in- 
verted results,  as  regards  the  subject  region,  more  worthy  of  its  advan- 
tages than  any  it  has  known  before,  are  about  to  be  introduced. 

The  grand  result,  as  Lieut.  Maury  has  already  suggested,  will  be  to 
make  the  Atlantic  forever  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  was  intended  from 
the  beginning  to  be,  the  great  theater  of  the  world’s  Commerce.  With 
that  general  weight  which  universal  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
countries  in  course  of  development  in  almost  the  entirety  of  South  Amer- 
ica, bring  to  its  support,  the  cause  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  Australia  were 
thrown  where  it  does  not  belong,  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
comes invincible.  . 

With  such  adjuncts  as  the  Mediterranean,  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Northern  fisheries,  including  Hudson’s  and 
Baffin’s  bays,  the  St  Lawrence,  with  its  grand  Lake  system,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  La  Plata,  and  we  may  add,  the  Niger, 
with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  awaiting  the  hand  of  enterprise,  and  even  the 
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Caspian  and  Red  seas,  of  Asia,  destined  to  beeome  its  important  tributa- 
ries, and  the  latter  effecting  almost  an  incorporation  with  the  Atlantic  of 
the  great  Indian  Ocean,  with  aU  its  rich  countries  and  islands, — with'  aH 
this  tremendous  weight  in  its  scale,  it  must  entirely  and  forever  overbal- 
ance the  Pacific  in  commercial  importance.  In  its  whole  extent  within 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  latter  has  not  a single  continental  commer- 
cial coast  Its  total  resource  there  is  in  a series  of  islands,  which  in  their 
utmost  development  can  never  exceed  the  maritime  dignity  of  any  one 
leading  division,  as  enumerated  above,  of  the  Atlantic.  The  want  of  a 
continent  in  a whole  hemisphere  must  certainly  be  fatal.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  Pacific  has  indeed  an  excellent  coast  in  Eastern  Asia,  sup* 
ported  by  a remarkable  country  behind,  but  has  no  corresponding  advan- 
tage in  the  opposing  region — North  America.  The  facilities  of  the  west- 
ern North  American  coast  for  navigation  are,  in  general,  very  poor,  having 
in-  many  parts  little  to  boast  over  the  South  American  Pacific  shore.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  are  likely,  indeed,  to  become  important  commercial 
States ; but  the  inabilities  of  the  rest  of  the  coast  will  greatly  restrict  their 
outward  intercourse.  As  for  their  Commerce  crosswise  the  ocean,  although 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerable — and  we  have  ourself  participated  some- 
what in  the  glowing  visions  upon  this  head— -yet  all  advantage  derived  by 
this  over  the  old  route  to  China  and  the  East  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  at 
least  fully  counterbalanced  by  a junction,  certain  to  be  effected,  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  or,  more  likely, 
by  way  of  the  River  Nile,  and  by  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other 
internal  improvements  within  Asia.  The  great  dependence  of  California 
and  Oregon  must  be,  after  all,  on  the  continent  to  which  they  belong,  and 
like  that  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  if  in  a less  degree,  on  its  eastern  region. 
So  the  Atlantic  must  remain  the  great  commercial  basin,  until  some  vio- 
lent, or  if  systematic,  long-coming  re-arrangement  of  the  physical  earth 
shall  oblige  it  to  exchange  relations  with  the  Pacific. 

To  return  to  the  region  of  the  Amazon.  Inwardly  of  Peru,  as  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  its  conquerors,  rumor,  with  her  usual  veracity,  had 
placed  the  dominions  of  El  Dorado,  or  The  Gilded.  It  was  a realm  full 
of  gorgeous  cities,  whose  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  and  their  houses 
and  temples  decorated  beyond  all  imagination.  In  the  capital  city  of 
Manoa,  there  were  whole  streets  where  no  tradesmen’s  shops  but  those  of 
gold  and  silver  workers  were  to  be  seen ; and  there  lived  the  king,  whose 
daily  raiment  was  an  uncomfortable  suit  of  fresh  gold-dust,  blown  over 
him  through  reeds,  and  attached  to  his  skin  by  an  inner  coat  of  oil.  To 
seize  the  person  and  possess  themselves  of  the  dominions  of  a sovereign 
wearing  so  ridiculous  a shirt  and  doublet,  was  long  the  feverish  ambition 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  eager  wish  of  the  envious  rivals  of  Spain. 
Gdnzales  Pizarro,  hoping  to  equal  the  exploits  of  the  adventurer,  his 
brother,  crossed  the  Andes  and  embarked  on  the  Amazon  in  the  idle 
search.  Others  followed  him  at  intervals,  and  although  none  of  them 
had  ever  the  satisfaction  of  interrupting  the  gilded  monarch’s  toilet,  their 
expeditions  were  the  means  of  an  early  exploration  of  the  entire  Amazon 
to  the  ocean.  The  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  allured,  among  others, 
to  the  search  for  this  fanciful  empire,  sailing  up  the  Orinoco  for  that  ob- 
ject, after  the  failure  of  his  efforts  at  colonization  within  the  United 
States.  How  keenly  would  his  really  practical,  though  enthusiastic  mind, 
have  appreciated  the  unlimited  advantages  for  colonization  and  Commerce 
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offered  by  the  Amazon,  had  he  beheld  that  noble  river.  He  had  entered 
a stream  abont  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, yet  had  he  further  pursued  the  route  of  that  river,  it  would  have 
brought  him,  through  its  inosculation  with  the  Rio  Negro,  upon  the  Am- 
azon itself  at  about  its  mid-course,  and  consequently  in  the  very  heart  of 
South  America. 

The  fiction  of  El  Dorado  has  been  long  dissipated ; but  in  its  stead  the 
region  of  the  central  and  lower  Amazon  glows  with  the  reality  of  a coun- 
try rich  in  the  vegetable  products  of  nature  almost  beyond  conception ; 
affording  the  most  alluring  temptations  for  settlement,  for  cultivation,  for 
manufacture,  for  Commerce,  for  enterprise  of  almost  any  and  every  de- 
scription. Ay,  and  if  no  gilded  king  claims  the  fealty  of  its  population, 
it  is  not  that  gold  is  not  sufficiently  plenty  to  afford  the  royal  habiliment, 
or  that  there  is  no  unctuous  matter  in  a country  where  manteiga,  or  oil 
prepared  from  turtles,  is  a leading  article  of  export,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  under-garment.  It  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  future  population  of 
the  Amazon  valley,  whether  the  romance  of  The  Gilded  shall  be  made  a 
substantiality. 

The  extreme  upper  limb  of  the  Amazon,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  that  point, 
the  Maranon,  takes  its  rise  in  Lake  Lauricocha,  among  the  Andes,  at  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  runs  northwardly  about  six  de- 
grees, and  thenceforward,  leaving  sight  of  the  Pacific,  its  course  is  east- 
wardly,  till  it  reaches  the  other  ocean.  The  principal  branches  in  Peru 
are  the  Huallaga,  which  is  over  700  miles  long,  and  to  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation  upon  which  is  325  miles;  the  Ucayali,  which  affords  clear 
navigation  for  vessels  600  miles,  and  for  canoes  770  miles,  while  several 
of  its  own  tributaries,  some  hundreds  more ; and  the  Yavori,  forming  a 
part  of  the  boundary  with  Brazil.  These  are  all  on  the  southern  side. 
On  the  northern  side  are  a number  of  rivers  of  less  magnitude,  the  Napo, 
of  about  400  miles’  length,  being  the  principal,  all  originating  in  the 
country  of  Ecuador. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  Bolivia  are  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the 
Guapore,  which  unite  and  form  the  Madeira,  the  latter  being  wholly  with- 
in Brazil,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Amazon.  The 
branches  of  the  Madeira  penetrate  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  and  are  navigable 
nearly  to  Chuquisaca,  or  44  the  city  of  silver,”  to  Potosi,  and  Cochabamba. 
Their  magnitude  is  even  superior  to  that  of  the  direct  confluents  of  the 
Amazon  in  Peru.  The  Madeira  is  estimated  to  drain  44,000  square 
leagues. 

The  tributaries  whose  course  is  wholly  or  mostly  within  Brazil  are  on 
the  south  side : the  Jutoy,  navigable  450  miles,  the  Jurua,  the  Teffo,  the 
Coari,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos,  with  many  large  secondaries, 
and  coming  directly  from  the  diamond  region  of  Brazil ; the  Xingu,  the 
Tocantins,  affording  1,600  navigable  miles.  The  five  last  named  will  all 
compare  with  rivers  of  the#  first  magnitude  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
indeed  some  of  their  own  branches  might  well  take  that  rank.  There  are 
many  smaller  streams,  emptying  directly  into  the  Amazon. 

On  the  northern  side  the  branches  of  the  Amazon,  for  its  whole  extent, 
are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  South.  The  chief  of  these  in  Brazil 
are  the  Putamayo ; the  Japura,  at  the  intersection  of  which  the  Amazon  is 
four  or  five  miles  wide ; the  Rio  Negro,  the  chief  river  on  this  side,  navi- 
gable over  400  miles,  and  having  a branch,  the  Rio  Branco,  navigable  300 
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miles  further.  There  are  numerous  other  streams  of  200  to  400  miles  in 
length,  not  meriting  especial  notice. 

By  the  continual  accession  of  these  vast  rivers,  the  tide  of  the  Amazon 
is,  of  course  rapidly  augmented  in  volume  at  every  downward  step.  Even 
so  far  up  as  Peru,  it  has,  according  to  Herndon,  the  same  thick,  turbid, 
rushing  aspect  that  the  Mississippi  presents  at  its  highest  flood.  Yet  its 
ourrent  must  be,  in  the  main,  much  less  violent  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  rude  vessels  which  freely  navi- 
gate it.  , The  total  length  of  the  Amazon  is  usually  estimated  at  between 
4,000  and  4,500  miles.  Ships  of  500  tons  may  ascend  to  the  hight  of 
2,500  miles;  the  longest  continuous  line  of  navigation,  following  the 
Ucayli,  and  its  branch,  the  Urabamba,  gives  a distance  of  3,860  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  aggregate  length  of  navigation,  on  the 
main  trunk  and  all  its  branches,  for  vessels,  Herndon  estimates  at  6,000 
miles,  or  for  small  flat-bottomed  steamers,  10,000  miles.  Of  the  Amazon 
itself,  the  navigation  is  remarkably  clear,  there  being  no  shelving  rocks  or 
sand-banks,  and  of  course  no  ice,  although  there  are  in  some  of  the 
branches,  especially  the  Ucayali,  many  sunken  trees.  But  they  are  mostly 
remarkable,  like  the  main  river,  for  the  great  extent  of  clear  and  easy 
channel.  The  time  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Herndon  in  making  the  de- 
scent of  the  Hualaga  and  Amazon,  which  of  course  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition required  to  be  done  leisurely,  was  rather  less  than  a year,  starting 
from  Lima  in  May  1851,  and  arriving  at  Para  in  April,  1852.  Lieutenant 
Gibbon,  who  took  the  route  by  the  Mamore  and  Madeira,  did  not  reach 
Para  until  after  his  associate  had  reached  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  system  of  South 
American  rivers,  resulting  from  the  immense  number  and  the  vast  sweep 
of  their  accessories,  and  affording  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  any  other 
section  of  the  earth,  is  the  near  approach  everywhere  seen,  and  often  the 
intermixture,  of  their  upper  waters.  Many  of  them  disgorge  also  by  a 
multiplicity  of  throats,  embracing  sometimes  regions  of  hundreds  of  miles’ 
breadth.  Numberless  great  islands  are  thus  formed  along  the  whole  track 
of  the  Amazon,  and  upon  the  course  of  most  of  its  branches.  An  extra- 
ordinary facility  is  also  afforded  for  emerging  from  any  point  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  at  any  point  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  for  moving  between 
internal  countries  and  provinces.  The  three  great  rivers  of  South  America,' 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata,  are  in  this  way  united,  although 
the  range  of  coast  embraced  between  their  mouths  extends  over  about  forty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Orinoco  unites  in  New  Granada  with  the  Rio 
Negro,  by  the  Casiquiara,  a stream  which,  small  as  it  appears,  like  a head- 
brook  of  those  rivers,  has  yet  a breadth  equal  to  that  oi  the  Rhine.  Hern- 
don estimates  that  a flat-bottomed  steamer  could  pass  from  the  Amazon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  all  the  way  through  Venezuela  to  the  Car- 
ribbean  Sea,  in  twenty  days.  Humboldt  mentions  this  channel,  and  is 
quite  enthusiastic  with  the  prospect  it  affords  to  European  States  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Commerce  thus  laid  open  of  a region  nine  or  ten 
times  as  large  as  Spain.  The  Rio  Branco,  a branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  ap- 
proaches, at  the  head  of  navigation,  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Essequibo 
of  Guiana,  and  some  little  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  this  route  in  Euro- 
pean goods. 

On  the  south,  the  waters  of  the  Madeira  approach  to  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  those  of  the  Paraguay,  a branch  of  the  La  Plata,  and  in  1772 
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a vessel  was  carried  over  and  launched  upon  the  Paraguay.  The  Preto,  a 
branch  of  the  Tapajos,  approaches  so  near  the  Paraguay  that  all  the  heavy 
trade  of  Cuiba,  a flourishing  mining  town  on  a navigable  branch  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  carried  on  with  Para  through  the  Tapajos  and  Amazon. 
From  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tocantins  to  the  capital  city,  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  distance  is  less  than  500  miles.  It  needs  but  a few  hundred  miles  of 
very  feasible  canal  in  South  America,  to  add  several  thousand  miles  to  the 
river  navigation  connected  with  the  Amazon. 

The  population  of  all  the  regions  described  is  very  small,  the  immensely 
larger  portion  being,  in  fact,  still  an  unbroken,  and  in  great  part,  except  by 
savages,  an  unvisited  wilderness.  The  total  population  of  Peru  numbers 
about  two  millions,  of  whom  but  a very  small  proportion  are  whites,  the 
rest  being  Indians  and  mestizoes.  In  a region  close  by  Lima,  only  one- 
twelfth  are  pure  whites.  The  Indians  are,  in  fact,  the  great  laboring  and 
producing  population.  The  most  remarkable  traits  Herndon  notices  in 
them  are  a docile  but  stupid  disposition,  and  universal  laziness.  But 
Tschudi,  the  Prussian  traveler,  draws  a somewhat  different  picture.  He 
says  they  are  high-spirited,  intensely  national  in  feeling,  self-reliant,  used 
to  fire-arms  and  military  maneuvers,  being  admitted  into  the  Peruvian 
army,  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  some  day  effect  a successful  revolt, 
and  expel  the  Spaniards.  Certain  it  is,  Peru  was  mainly  indebted  to  them 
for  the  success  of  its  revolutionary  contest,  they  being  deluded  into  the 
patriot  cause  by  the  promise  of  a restoration  of  the  government  of  the 
Incas,  in  a descendent  of  Atahualpa,  deposed  by  Pizarro.  Their  inertness 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the  total  absence  of  any  encouragement 
to  action ; but  that  they  are  not  unambitious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Herndon  himself,  that  great  numbers  of  them  go  down  the  Am- 
azon, and  are  found  along  its  whole  course  in  Brazil,  where  they  are  the 
principal  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  laborers,  the  inducement  being  wages  to 
the  value  of  twelve  and  a half  cents  a day,  in  goods. 

The  population  of  Bolivia  is  of  a similar  cast,  but  rather  more  thrifty, 
numbering  about  1,500,000. 

In  Brazil,  the  population  along  the  Amazon  and  its  branches  is  much 
scantier  still  than  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  whole  great  region  watered 
by  them  is  an  unoccupied  waste,  w ith  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
solitary  town,  or  a very  sparsely  settled  district 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  estimated  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants, 
probably  an  exaggeration,  as  it  had  but  53,000  in  1842,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a growing  place.  In  1810  it  numbered  87,000,  but  the  mines 
of  Peru  were  better  worked  then  than  at  present  The  Huallaga  is  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  Amazon  region.  There  are  some  forty  towns 
along  its  route,  comprising  about  60,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Indians. 
The  chief  of  these  towns  are  Huanuco,  with  4,000  or  5,000 ; Tarapota, 
haring,  with  its  two  ports,  5,130  ; Moyabamba,  with  a very  active  trading 
population,  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the  Peruvians  of  these 
parts,  of  7,000 ; Chasuta ; and  Laguna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with 
1,044  inhabitants.  Sarayacu,  275  miles  up  the  Ucayali,  with  1,000  con- 
verted Indians,  is  the  leading  town  of  that  river,  aud  there  is  no  other 
above  it  on  the  main  river,  though  several  on  its  upper  branches,  which 
also  pass  very  near  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  to  Huan- 
cevelica,  in  the  region  of  the  quicksilver  mines.  There  are  some  twenty 
towns  along  the  Amazon  banks,  within  Peru,  of  which  Nauta,  a fishing 
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village  of  about  1,000,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  and  the  depot 
whence  all  the  region  above,  receiving  foreign  articles  by  way  of  the  Am- 
azon, is  supplied,  is  the  principal.  Loreto,  on  the  frontier,  has  250  inhabi- 
tants and  three  mercantile  houses,  all  Portuguese,  doing  a business  of  about 
$10,000  a year. 

On  the  Amazon,  within  Brazil,  there  are  some  twenty-five  towns  indi- 
cated on  the  map,  the  chief  of  which  are  Egas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teffe, 
with  800  inhabitants,  eight  or  ten  commercial  houses,  and  a few  vessels, 
situated  midway  between  Loreto  and  Barra ; Barra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  midway  between  Egas  and  Para,  with  3,614  free  and  234  ser- 
vile inhabitants  in  1848;  Santarem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  with  a 
population  of  4,977  free  persons  (87  foreigners)  and  1,591  slaves;  Santa 
Anna,  with  500 ; and  Para,  at  the  river  mouth,  with  9,284  free  persons 
and  4,726  slaves,  total,  14,010.  The  town  population  on  the  Amazon, 
enumerated  by  Herndon,  amounts  to  about  70,000,  large  districts  around 
being  included  in  the  estimates  of  most  of  the  towns.  The  valley  of  the 
Tocantins  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  and  the  province  125,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  slaves.  The  few  towns  on  the  Brazilian  tributaries  are  all  in- 
considerable. 

The  products  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  vary  according  to  the  altitude,  em- 
bracing all  the  riches  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  In  the  higher 
parts,  Indian  com  affords  three  crops  a year,  and  there  are  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  peaches,  Ac.  The  vicuna,  al- 
pacca,  and  other  sheep,  of  finest  wool,  are  here  in  unlimited  abundance, 
though  the  business  of  wool  growing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  herdsmen,  is 
but  poorly  attended  to.  In  the  warmer  and  in  the  torrid  region,  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  the  range  of  product  is  infinite,  and  has  nearly 
the  same  character  throughout  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Brazilian  valley. 
Plenty  seems  here  to  have  almost  exhausted  her  various  cornucopia. 
Cotton  grows  on  trees  of  eight  or  ten  feet  higlit,  yielding  yearly  for  three 
consecutive  years,  and  furnishing  a material  of  most  excellent  quality  and 
of  diverse  kinds.  Rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane  are  everywhere. 
The  latter  yields  every  ten  months,  and  the  same  stalk  will  continue  to 
bear  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  so  Lieut.  Herndon  assures  us,  improving  in 
auality  for  a portion  of  that  time ; 1,500  lbs.  of  expressed  juice  give  253 
lbs.  of  sugar.  The  coffee  is  superior  to  that  of  Guayaquil  or  Central 
America,  which  are,  however,  used  principally  at  Lima,  the  coffee  of  the 
country  being  there  so  expensive,  from  the  difficulty  of  transport.  While 
at  Tarma,  about  150  miles  only  from  Lima,  it  is  worth  $8  per  100  lbs^  at 
Lima  it  sells  for  $20,  and  as  high  even  as  $25  or  $27.  The  silk-tree  grows 
in  Peru,  producing  an  article  like  cotton  to  the  eye,  and  silk  to  the  touch. 
Bananas  are  the  most  common  fruit,  and  of  their  varieties  the  amount  is 
enormous.  These,  with  the  yucca  or  cassava-root,  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  bread,  and  tend  thus  to  encourage  indolence.  The  tamarind,  cocoa, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  pine-apples,  melons,  Ac.,  ev- 
erywhere abound.  Indigo  and  plentiful  other  dyes  are  found,  one  of  which, 
a shrub,  not  yet  brought  into  Commerce,  produces  a brilliant  scarlet,  quite 
equal  to  cochineal.  Of  gums,  drugs,  and  medicinal  herbs  there  is  no  limit; 
sarsaparilla  abounds  on  nearly  all  the  rivers,  the  greatest  amount  being  at 
present  gathered  upon  the  Ucayali ; India-rubber  seems  nearly  as  plenti- 
ful ; Peruvian  bark,  rocou,  vanilla,  ipecacuanha,  copal,  and  many  others, 
are  in  the  list.  Among  the  products  that  appear  peculiar  to  Brazil,  are 
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the  Brazilian  nuts  and  nutmegs,  black-pepper,  ginger,  arrow-root,  tapioca, 
farina,  (used  as  a substitute  for  bread,)  anato,  sapucacia,  tonka  beans. 
Also  the  cow-tree,  which  yields  a substance  very  much  resembling  the 
milk  of  a cow,  and  affording  a most  refreshing  beverage.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  browse  on  the  endless  savannahs,  the  woods  swarm  with  pme,  and 
the  rivers  with  fish  and  turtle,  the  oil  of  the  latter  being  a leading  article 
of  trade  on  the  lower  Amazon.  In  regard  to  woods,  there  are,  in  the 
province  of  Amazonas  alone,  twenty-three  well-known  varieties  of  palms, 
twenty-two  kinds  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building,  thirty-three  for  houses 
and  boats,  twelve  for  cabinet  work,  having  the  finest  grain  and  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish. 

The  mineral  kingdom  corresponds  with  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable. 
“On  the  top  and  east  slope  of  the  Andes  lie  hidden  unimaginable  quanti- 
ties of  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  awaiting  but  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  the  hand  of  industry  for  their  development”  Gold 
undoubtedly  exists  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  streams  rising  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  Gold  washings  have  been  opened  at  the  province  of  Cambaya, 
in  Peru,  within  a few  years,  and  the  Peruvian  government  has  invited 
emigration  thither,  under  guaranty  of  all  necessary  immunities  and  privi- 
leges. An  intelligent  resident  of  Peru  deems  the  whole  of  the  great 
region  embraced  within  the  branches  of  the  Madeira,  (which  is  a great 
part  of  all  Bolivia,)  and  up  even  to  the  Ucayali,  to  be  a continuous  field 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  containing  probably  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  Most  of  the  Brazilian  rivers  rise  m a diamond  country,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  comparatively  untouched,  and  gold  is  as  plentiful  there,  be- 
sides large  mines  of  nitre  and  iron,  although  no  silver  has  been,  yet  found. 

Of  the  exuberance  of  the  animal  creation  below  the  Andes,  Herndon 
enumerates  the  wild  cow,  fish-ox,  black  tiger,  electric  eel,  boa-constrictor, 
anaconda,  coral  snake,  alligator,  endless  varieties  of  monkeys,  birds  of 
most  brilliant  plumage,  and  insects  of  strange  forms  and  the  gayest  colors. 

The  climate  is  throughout  salubrious  and  what  would  hardly  be  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  productions,  generally  temperate.  Diseases 
seem  to  be  few  ; some  fevers  prevail,  but  we  see  nothing  mentioned  of 
that  pest  of  our  own  western  regions,  the  ague. 

Castlenau  declares  that  this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  our 
observing  lieutenant  is  also  of  opinion,  that  u no  country  in  the  world  is  so 
favorably  situated,  and  that  if  trade  there  is  once  awakened,  the  power 
and  wealth  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Babylon  and  modem  London  must 
yield  to  that  of  the  depots  of  this  trade,  that  shall  be  established  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Oronoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata.” 

The  trade  of  these  regions  is,  like  their  population,  contracted  beneath 
all  proportion  with  their  abilities.  The  few  foreign  goods  carried  into  the 
interior  of  Peru,  of  which  the  lighter  kinds  come  by  way  of  Lima  and  the 
coast,  and  the  heavier  from  Para  on  the  Atlantic,  are  very  high  on  ar- 
riving there.  At  San  Mateo,  only  ninety  miles  from  Lima,  foreign  goods, 
cottons,  silks,  linens,  Ac.,  are  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  in  Lima, 
and  further  back  the  price  trebles  and  quadruples.  Money  is  there  almost 
unknown.  The  encouragement  is  so  small,  that  the  people  are  inattentive 
to  cultivation,  and  have  but  a few  ordinary  manufactures.  On  the  Hual- 
laga,  Herndon  says  his  party  would  have  starved  had  it  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  Sait  fish,  taken  mostly  at  the  Ucayali,  is  an  article  of  trade 
all  up  and  down  the  Huallaga  and  Amazon. 
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The  exports  from  Para,  in  1846,  amounted  to  $560,302 ; in  1847  to 
$710,879;  in  1848  to  $589,286.  The  imports,  in  1846,  were  $622,052; 
in  1847,  $646,946  ; in  1848,  $564,881.  Of  the  exports  in  1846,  $182,742 
were  to  the  United  States,  $117,813  to  England,  $107,813  to  Fiance,  and 
$123,156  to  Portugal.  Of  the  imports  in  the  same  year,  $235,105  were 
from  the  U.  States,  $160,050  from  Great  Britain,  $52,924  from  France, 
and  $87,608  from  Portugal. 

In  1851  the  Commerce  of  Para  was  as  follows : — 

Mo.  of  vessels 


American 

entered 
and  cleared. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

fcxporta. 

4,674 

$426,484 

$748,210 

British 

2,782 

276,000 

885,000 

"French 

636 

122,830 

188,699 

Portuguese. 

8,666 

231.467 

215,142 

Hamburg 

610 

27,600 

181,000 

Belgian 

820 

6,260 

16,250 

Danish 

......  2 

480 

4,750 

84,000 

Swedish 

420 

28,500 

Total 

14,288 

11,092,271 

$1,424,801 

Herndon  suggests  the  expediency  of  American  steamers  being  placed 
upon  these  rivers,  at  once,  to  conduct  the  trade  now  carried  on  m flat, 
slow,  inefficient  vessels,  and  to  carry  up  American  goods.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  full  success.  The  people  all  along  the  river  are 
ambitious  of  an  enlarged  trade,  and  desire  greatly  to  see  improvements 
which  they  are  unable  to  effect,  introduced  by  others.  Except  for  some 
jealousy  of*  foreigners  among  the  Brazilian  Indians,  they  are  all  eager  to 
see  the  entire  river  made  free  to  all  nations,  and  a tide  of  emigration  set 
thither.  They  look  for  no  decided  advance  until  that  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion is  established.  The.  governments  also  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  fully 
awake  upon  this  subject  Every  attention  was  shown  to  the  United  States 
expeditionists.  In  Bolivia — which  country  has  offered  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  richest  land  to  encourage  the  introduction  from  any 
source,  of  steam  upon  her  waters — Lieutenant  Gibbon  was  hailed  as  a 
benefactor.  The  present  minister  of  Peru,  it  is  said,  is  a man  fully  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  one  who  has  seen  the  world  abroad,  and  knows 
what  is  requisite  to  that  country.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  though  not  able 
for  any  great  effort,  the  government  of  Peru  is  something  more  stable  and 
efficient  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  when,  as  Tschudi  mentions,  there 
were  six  presidents,  all  attempting  simultaneous  exercise  of  authority, 
levying  taxes  and  shooting  each  other’s  adherents.  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  would  gladly  second  the  designs  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  as  them- 
selves intimately  concerned  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

Brazil,  alone,  of  the  five  powers,  lying  upon  the  Amazon  and  its  great 
rivers,  is  disinclined  to  their  proposed  freedom,  and  her  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Amazon,  and 
over,  it  might  be  said,  almost  the  whole  of  its  tributary  waters.  Yet 
there  is  a very  large  jurisdiction  still  remaining  with  the  other  powers, 
the  rights  of  which  are  to  be  maintained,  and  these  rights  do  not  permit 
Brazil  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  any  of  these  rivers  within  her  own  territory. 
The  attempt  comes  at  too  late  a day,  though  it  might  have  been  admitted 
at  the  time  when  Spain  undertook  the  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
No  such  claim  is  allowed  even  in  regard  to  the  shorter  rivers  of  Europe ; 
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and  our  own  country  was  long  ago  nearly  involved  in  a war  from  a simi- 
lar effort  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi.  But  Brazil  has  condemned  her 
own  present  policy  by  the  war  which  she  made  against  the  tyrant  Rosas, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  La  Plata,  and  happily  effected. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  government  resolved  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  Amazon,  that  of  Brazil  undertook  to  thwart  its  obvious  design,  and 
hurriedly  effected  a treaty  with  Peru,  in  1851,  professing  to  have  in  view, 
the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  confluents  by  steam,  and  the  mutual 
improvement  of  their  river  territories.  The  duties  on  products  passing  up 
* and  down  were  assimilated,  and  each  power  agreed  to  assist  with  $20,000 
yearly,  for  five  years,  the  first  company  formed  for  steam  navigation,  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  other  coterminous  States  being 
at  liberty  to  join  on  the  same  conditions.  Consummate  art  was  displayed 
in  the  imposition  of  this  purely  Brazilian  scheme  upon  Peru. 

Under  this  treaty,  Brazil,  in  1852,  conveyed  to  Ireno  Evangelistu  do 
Souza,  one  of  her  own  citizens,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the 
Amazon  for  thirty  years,  guarantying  to  him  the  $20,000  yearly  of  Peru, 
and  granting  him,  from  its  own  funds,  the  sum  of  $80,000  yearly,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  stipulated  amount  of  $20,000.  He  is  to  keep  six  steamers  on 
the  Amazon,  and  to  establish  sixty  colonies,  of  Indians,  or  of  others  desig- 
nated by  the  crown.  These  steamers  are  to  afford  Peru  250  miles  of  nav- 
igation, and  Brazil  above  1,500. 

Tirado,  the  minister  of  Peru,  has  objected  to  this  arrangement,  as  regards 
Peru,  and  the  Council  of  State  sustain  his  demurral.  Peru  has  opened  her 
part  of  the  river,  under  the  treaty,  to  which  the  United  States,  under  the 
provision  for  equality  with  the  “most  favored  nations,”  in  our  treaty  with 
that  country,  effected  in  July,  1851,  three  months  before  that  of  Peru  with 
Brazil,  are  admitted,  as  well  as  the  latter.  Nauta  and  Loreto,  the  two  Pe- 
ruvian ports  of  the  Amazon,  are  declared  free,  there  being  no  import  or 
export  duties  on  foreign  trade.  The  Council  of  State  have  appropriated 
$200,000  to  establish  steam  navigation  on  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  <kc.,  and 
to  effect  their  settlement  Two  small  steamers,  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  for  $75,000,  were  to  be  delivered  at  Loreto  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854.  To  encourage  emigrants,  Peru  gives  free  grants  of  land,  exempts 
them  from  any  taxes  or  contributions  for  twenty  years,  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  even  their  parochial  dues,  and  allows  them  to  make  their  own  local 
laws.  She  also  defrays  the  expense  of  passage  within  her  territory  of  the 
emigrants  to  the  place  of  settlement,  and  furnishes  implements  of  husband- 
ry, and  seeds,  gratuitously.  Roads  are  to  be  opened,  and  other  facilities 
afforded. 

In  her  attempt  to  administer  to  Bolivia  the  same  pill  prepared  for  Peru, 
Brazil  made  a failure.  That  government  rejected  her  scheme,  plainly  per- 
ceiving  its  animus.  In  January,  1853,  Bolivia  declared  all  her  ports  com- 
municating with  the  Atlantic,  by  either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  free  to 
the  Commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  president  of  that  republic  declares  it 
is  to  the  Norte  Americanos  they  look  for  the  emigration,  wealth,  and  en- 
ergy necessary  to  complete  the  great  objects  they  have  in  view  regarding 
their  own  internal  improvement 

The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  alluded  to,  gives  us,  beside 
equal  privileges  with  the  most  favored  of  other  nations,  (by  which  what- 
ever Brazil  gets  from  her,  she  obtains  for  us  the  same  or  an  equivalent,) 
the  Bame  privileges  of  coast  and  inland  trade,  and  the  right  to  establish 
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shops,  depots,  <fec.,  as  are  possessed  by  her  own  citizens.  There  are  already 
Americans  established,  at  different  trades,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  Amazonian  waters  are  to  wait  until  Brazil  shall  be  able  to  enliven 
them  with  an  all-invading  presence  of  Steam — if  the  development  of  the 
great  interior  South  America  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  her  unassisted  energy, 
why  then  solitude  here,  and  indigence  there,  have  a long  tenure  of  the  fair- 
est region  of  the  earth.  The  echoes  of  many  of  those  silent  old  rivers  will 
not  be  astonished  with  the  steam-shriek  within  this  century,  and  perhaps 
not  in  the  next.  The  country  will  be  known  only  as  it  has  been,  as  the 
home  of  anacondas,  ugly  chattering  monkeys,  and  insidious  vampires. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  might  sleep  soundly  for  a hundred  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tapajos  or  Xingu,  without  fear  of  change.  Positively,  the  world  will 
not  permit  the  royal  scion  of  Braganza  and  his  august  court  to  wrap  up 
the  great  Amazon  in  their  diminutive  napkin.  In  that  great  bank,  nature 
has  invested  capital  for  the  world’s  use,  and  the  world  will  not  fail  to  draw 
the  interest,  though  Brazil  shall  attempt  to  stop  the  payment.  A spirit  is 
abroad,  and  one  tnat  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  the  selfish  policy  and  art- 
ful diplomacy  of  Don  Pedro  the  Second. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  descriptive  of  Lieut.  Herndon’s  share  in  the 
exploration,  the  publication  of  which  preceded  that  of  his  coadjutor,  whose 
researches  in  the  Madeira  Valley  were  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Lieut. 
Herndon’s  return  to  the  United  States,  is,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 
where  the  adventure  in  such  a field  was  intrusted  to  one  so  competent,  and 
as  these  previous  pages  evidence,  a volume  of  rare  interest  The  intelligent 
explorer,  without  being  led  by  an  ardent  temperament,  and  a strong  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  his  undertaking,  into  any  extravagant  views,  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  subject  The  character,  the  resources,  the  position,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Amazon  are  depicted  in  a style  so  vivid  as  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  excite  in  him  some  portion  of  the  spirit 
felt  by  the  author.  No  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  the  book,  than  to 
say  that  it  is  worthy  of  association  with  the  volumes  of  exploration  in  other 
directions  made  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant’s  fellow-officers  in  the  Navy, 
Wilkes  and  Lynch,  and  that  it  reflects  a credit  not  inferior  to  that  which 
they  have  conferred  upon  that  important  branch  of  the  service. 


Art.  III.— THE  ELEMENTS  OP  BUSINESS  SUCCESS  * 

Business,  as  that  term  will  be  used  in  this  article,  is  the  lawful  aim  and 
pursuit  of  rational  men.  It  is  the  great  purpose  of  life.  The  race  were 
made  for  employment  Adam  was  created  and  placed  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  for  business  purposes ; it  would  have  been  better  for  the  race  if  he 
had  attended  closely  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  made.  The 
Saviour  of  men  identified  himself  with  the  useful  labor  of  life ; his  public 
mission  did  not  commence  till  he  w as  thirty  years  of  age.  That  long  pe- 
riod might  have  been  passed  in  indolence  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  or  on 
the  banhs  of  the  blue  Galilee,  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  city  “ where 
he  was  brought  up,”  or  in  the  caves  that  surrounded  his  mountain  home  ; 
he  could  have  dreamed  away  a listless  manhood,  without  toil  or  want,  and 

• A lecture  delivered  before  Comer’s  Commercial  Institute,  Boston,  by  Matthew  Hale  Smith,  m 
member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar.  Now  lint  published  in  the  Merchants1  Msgaiin*. 
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found  that  repose  said  by  many  to  be  so  favorable,  if  not  indispensable,  to 
an  elevated  piety ; — but  not  so  did  he.  He  became  one  of  us ; he  knew 
the  stem  trials  of  life.  He  earned  his  bread  in  an  arduous  calling ; he 
knew  what  toil  was ; beneath  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  of  Palestine  he  mfet 
the  labor  of  life.  He  was  known  no  less  as  the  “ carpenter  ” than  as  the 
u carpenter’s  son ; ” he  dignified  labor,  and  he  placed  the  curse  on  indo- 
lence. Physical  strength  and  beauty  attend  physical  toil ; moral  excel- 
lence comes  forth  from  constant  and  faithful  attention  to  the  service  from 
whence  come  out  the  issues  of  life. 

Some  men  sneer  at  employment  and  bind  indolence  on  their  brow  as  an 
ornament.  Such  are  effeminate  and  lack-brained,  cultivating  their  beards 
more  than  their  brains,  if  they  possess  that  important  function — adorning 
their  person  rather  than  their  mind — weighing  down  their  bodies  with 
brass  jewelry  and  miniature  ox-chains,  while  their  physical  and  mental 
inferiority  are  known  to  all  men.  Let  us  consider. 

1.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUSINESS. 

All  departments  of  life  are  open  to  young  men  in  this  favored  land.  But 
all  are  not  fitted  alike  for  each  post  and  profession.  Men  have  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  gifts  that  peculiarly  fit  them  for  some  pursuits,  and 
peculiarly  unfit  them  for  others ; and  the  taste  for  and  attraction  of  certain 
pursuits  should  incline  each  young  man  to  look  well  at  his  chosen  occupac 
tion,  and  when  once  chosen,  to  follow  it  to  the  end  ; and  his  earlier  train- 
ing should  have  special  reference  to  his  position  and  occupation.  Before 
his  choice  is  made,  he  should  weigh  well  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and 
his  fitness  to  remove  or  overcome  them.  Law,  medicine,  divinity,  mechan- 
ics, present  an  inviting  field.  One  may  shine  in  the  law  who  would  be  a 
drone  or  a driveler  in  the  pulpit ; and  many  a man  has  attempted  to 
mend  a broken  limb  with  not  talent  enough  to  repair  the  leg  of  a stool. 
Young  men  have  marked  characteristics  and  talent ; these  are  as  well 
known  as  their  faces — better  known  often  to  others  than  to  themselves. 
One  is  quick  at  figures ; another  would  make  a capital  salesman.  One 
has  a legal  mind  and  would  revel  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law ; another 
can  only  generalize,  and  is  happy  only  in  active  employment.  Some  have 
great  dispatch ; others  are  cautious,  careful,  and  trustworthy  in  minute 
matters.  The  bent  of  each  mind,  the  taste  and  the  talent  must  all  be  con- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  business.  All  business  has  a settled  price  and 
market  value.  Success  is  to  be  won  by  obeying  the  laws  of  the  calling 
selected ; and  he  who  would  be  eminent  in  any  pursuit,  must  pay  the  mar- 
ket price  for  success.  Two  kinds  of  business  may  be  found,  to  one  of 
which  the  aspirant  for  employment  must  address  himself.  The  one  is  bad 
and  the  other  good ; the  one  can  be  found  in  a day ; the  other  must  be 
sought  for  diligently,  and  often  w ith  44  long  patience.”  The  one  pays  at 
once ; for  the  other  money  must  often  be  paid. 

The  central  point  of  attraction  to  a young  man  is  a large  city.  Here  is 
a wide  field  for  activity  and  energy.  Upon  his  arrival  in  a city,  a stranger 
perhaps,  and  with  the  change  of  his  last  dollar  ringing  in  his  pocket,  he 
seeks  employment  He  wants  wages.  He  has  his  fortune  to  make  and 
must  be  about  it  The  banks  are  full ; but  bar-rooms  and  dram-shops  are 
open.  No  merchant  of  eminence  that  he  can  find  is  in  want  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a stranger  fresh  from  the  country  ; but  he  can  attend  in  a bowling 
saloon,  or  find  employment  in  a billiard  room,  or  some  lower  place.  He 
learns  that  the  banks  and  merchants  pay  a small  salary  to  a youth,  if  they 
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do  not  even  demand  a bonus  of  him  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  his  ser- 
vices. He  is  a moral  young  man  ; and  the  better  his  moral  character,  the 
higher  the  wages  in  business  not  exactly  reputable.  Men  in  such  business 
leave  no  objection  to  the  services  of  an  upright  young  man.  Fully  resolved 
to  have  his  doubtful  employment  as  soon  as  a favorable  opening  shall  pre- 
sent itself,  he  grasps  at  the  first  offer.  This  step  taints  his  character  for 
life,  and  binds  him  to  business  that  will  keep  him  from  high  attain- 
ments and  positions.  Lot  was  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  people  of 
Sodom;  but  the  Vale  of  Adrnah  had  peculiar  business  attractions.  He 
removed  thither ; and  the  end  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

2.  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLE. 

Principle  and  integrity  are  good  capital  to  begin  and  continue  life  with. 
In  many  large  houses  men  enter  as  partners  who  are  destitute  of  wealth 
and  can  only  put  into  the  firm  their  business  reputation.  Each  man  has 
a business  repute,  and  his  character  is  judged  by  little  things.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said  when  he  condemned  a book  of  which  he  had  read  only  a few 
pages, 44  One  need  not  eat  a whole  joint  of  meat  to  know  that  it  is  tainted 
so  you  need  not  be  very  familiar  with  a man  of  business  to  know  what  his 
principles  of  trade  are.  It  was  said  that  Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  could  take 
the  bone  of  any  animat,  no  matter  how  insignificant  that  bone  might  be, 
and  by.  its  aid  construct  the  entire  animal,  and  tell  you  its  character  and 
the  clime  it  called  its  home.  So  out  of  small  matters,  words  spoken,  prin- 
ciples avowed,  acts  done,  or  deeds  omitted,  jrou  build  up  the  character  of 
a man  and  make  up  your  opinion  about  him.  You  say  of  some  one,  “I 
like  his  appearance;  I will  employ  him;  he  suits  me.”  You  do  not 
analyze  your  feelings  ; but  your  mind  is  made  up.  Of  another  you  may 
say, 44 1 do  not  like  that  young  man.”  Perhaps  you  could  not  satisfy  your- 
self why,  if  a reason  was  called  for.  You  have  taken  certain  acts  of  the 
young  man,  trivial  though  they  be,  and  made  up  your  opinion.  A friend 
of  mine  said  to  me  one  day, 44 1 shall  dismiss  my  clerk.”  I knew  the 
young  man ; he  was  smart  and  intelligent,  well-disposed  and  genteel.  I 
asked  the  reason.  44  I am  not  quite  satisfied,”  was  the  reply ; 44  he  dresses 
too  well ; he  has  too  much  jewelry ; his  room  is  too  well  furnished ; he 
rides  too  much.  I know  his  means ; the  salary  I pay  him  will  not  admit 
of  such  expenses.”  The  young  man  thought  he  was  producing  a sensa- 
tion. He  was ; but  not  of  the  character  he  supposed.  It  is  said  that 
men  cannot  do  business  on  strict  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.  But 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  be  conducted  on  no  other.  If  it  be  true,  or  if 
the  statement  at  all  approximates  to  the  truth,  that  in  Boston  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  ninety-nine  out  of  each  hundred  of  all  our  merchants 
have  Deen  unsuccessful,  how  much  worse  would  it  have  been  if  all  had 
conducted  their  business  on  high  moral  principles?  The  men  who  suc- 
ceed in  life  and  become  eminent  are  few.  Their  characters  are  well  known 
— almost  all  of  them  have  been  men  of  high  moral  principle. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  Joseph  in  Egypt  was  restrained  and  im- 
peded in  his  exalted  career  by  his  stern  and  uncompromising  principles.  It 
was  Daniel’s  moral  character  that  raised  him  from  a slave  to  the  premier- 
ship of  Babylon ; and  he  maintained  his  noble  position  because  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  realm  with  such  integrity  and  honesty  that  his 
keen-eyed  enemies  could  find  no  fault  with  him  at  all  in  the  44  king’s  mat- 
ters.” And  Cornelius,  who  had  such  proof  of  God’s  favor,  was  a most  loyal 
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captain  in  the  Roman  army.  Permanent  success  is  found  only  in  connec- 
tion with  principle  and  integrity  in  business. 

The  man  who  purchases  cutlery  from  the  renowned  manufactory  of 
Rogers  is  anxious  only  to  know  that  the  stamp  on  the  blade  is  genuine. 
Years  ago  that  house  resolved  not  to  send*  a poor  article  into  the  market. 
Its  work  is  good  ;•  it  cannot  afford  to  sell  poor  articles.  The  fame  of  Day 
and  Martin’s  blacking  is  wide  as  civilization.  No  man  “tries  it;”  he  asks 
only  if  it  be  the  genuine  article ; and  a man  that  can  secure  a store  in  the 
famed  “97  High  Holbom,”  has  his  fortune  secured.  It  is  said  that  the 
stores  in  that  building  will  command  almost  any  rent.  If  the  United  States 
need  an  instrument  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  a glass  for  the  Observatory 
at  Washington,  an  order  is  sent  to  England  for  one  instrument,  and  to  France 
for  another,  and  to  Germany  for  a third — the  reputation  of  the  house  that 
manufactures  is  a guaranty  for  the  excellence  of  the  article.  In  the  small 
town  of  Douglas,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  a manu- 
factory of  axes.  Immense  numbers  are  shipped  for  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
No  man  but  the  maker  sees  them  till  taken  from  the  boxes,  put  on  the 
helves,  and  swung  in  the  forests  at  the  far  West,  on  our  Pacific  possessions, 
or  in' Africa,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea;  and  if  each  axe  was  tried  in  the 
manufactory  at  Douglas  before  the  purchase,  no  more  confidence  would  be 
put  in  the  excellence  of  the  article  than  the  name  of  the  maker  inspires. 
The  invariable  perfection  of  this  article  is  the  business  capital  oi  the 
maker. 

We  have  men  among  us — now  ranking  among  the  merchant  princes  of 
Boston — who  began  life  poor.  Some  of  them  were  grooms,  some  waited 
and  tended  in  families,  some  dug  gravel,  others  wheeled  coals ; but  all 
that  they  did  was  well  done.  When  the  late  William  Gray  was  taunted 
by  an  envious  man,  who  said  that  he  could  remember  when  the  same  Mr. 
Gray  was  only  a drummer,  his  reply  gave  the  key-note  to  his  success — 
“And  did  I not  drum  well?” 

The  late  Jonas  Chickering,  whose  memory  is  yet  green  among  us,  and 
who  is  a noble  specimen  of  one  who  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  owes  that  fortune  quite  as  much  to  the  substantial  and  invariable 
excellency  of  his  workmanship,  as  to  his  indomitable  industry  and  perse- 
verance. And  it  was  no  idle  boast  of  a man  in  the  British  Parliament, 
who  was  reminded  by  a noble  that  his  father  was  a butcher ; that  he  had 
arisen  to  his  position  by  his  own  labor ; and  all  admitted  the  retort  to  he 
just,  when  he  added,  “ If  the  father  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  a butcher, 
his  son  this  day  would  be  slaughtering  calves.”  Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy, and  high  moral  principle  can  alone  lead  to  permanent  success.  We 
admit  that  a man  must  have  other  qualities  with  these  ; but  without  prin- 
ciple, all  will  not  avail. 

3.  BUSINESS  ENDURANCE. 

Men  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  succeed.  Men  who  start  in 
one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  impossible  to  continue  therein  all  their 
days.  Ill  health  may  demand  a change.  New  and  wider  fields  of  enter- 
prise and  success  may  be  opened  to  them  ; new  elements  of  character  may 
be  developed.  Men  may  have  a positive  distaste  for  some  pursuits,  and 
success  may  demand  a change.  None  of  these  cases  fall  within  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Men  may  have  rare  talents,  but  if  they  “ are  everything  by 
turns,  and  nothing  long,”  they  must  not  expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of 
business  is  free  from  vexations ; each  man  Itnows  the  spot  on  which  his 
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own  harness  chafes ; but  he  cannot  know  how  much  his  neighbor  suffers. 
It  is  said  that  a Yankee  can  splice  a rope  in  many  different  ways;  an 
English  sailor  knows  but  one  method,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his 
work  well.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master 
of  but  one  pursuit 

The  history  of  eminent  men  in  all  professions  and  caljings  proves  this. 
The  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  was  a great  lawyer.  His  boyhood 
was  marked  only  by  uncommon  industry ; as  a speaker  he  did  not  excel 
in  early  life.  With  great  deliberation  he  selected  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  his  chosen  pursuit  While  a poor 
student,  not  the  tempting  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year  as  clerk 
of  the  courts,  then  a large  sum,  gained  with  great  difficulty  for  him  by  the 
zeal  and  influence  of  his  father,  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  the  father, 
turn  him  from  the  mark  he  had  set  before  him ; and  his  great  eulogist, 
the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts,  is  another  marked  illustration  of 
resolute  endurance  and  indomitable  industry — life-long — centering  in  one 
profession,  making  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  profession,  if 
not  its  head,  in  the  United  States. 

Our  late  distinguished  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Hon.  Abbot 
Lawrence,  whose  wealth  is  poured  out  for  all  benevolent  purposes  in  dona- 
tions large  as  the  sea,  can  recall  the  time  when  he  had  hisprofession  to  se- 
lect, ahd  the  first  dollar  of  his  splendid  fortune  to  earn.  He  chose  deliber- 
ately a calling ; he  pursued  that  occupation  with  integrity  and  endurance, 
through  dark  days  and  trying  seasons,  and  the  result  is  before  the  world. 
Ttys  case  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  proverb  of  the  wise  man,  that  a 
man  “ diligent  in  his  business  shall  stand  before  kings,  and  not  before  mean 
men.” 

The  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  he  left  his  native  Germany,  paused  be- 
neath a linden-tree  not  far  from  the  line  that  separated  his  native  land 
from  another,  and  made  three  resolutions,  which  he  intended  should  guide 
him  through  life : “1.  He  would  be  honest.  2.  He  would  be  industrious. 
3.  He  would  never  gamble.”  He  was  on  foot ; his  wealth  was  in  the  small 
bundle  that  swung  from  the  stick  laid  on  his  shoulder.  The  world  was  be- 
fore him.  He  was  able  to  make  such  resolutions ; he  was  able  to  carry 
them  out.  His  success  is  the  best  comment  on  his  endurance.  Stephen 
Gerard,  at  the  age  of  40  years,  was  in  quite  moderate  circumstances,  being 
the  captain  of  & small  coasting  vessel  on  the  Delaware,  and  part  owner  of 
the  same.  No  trait  in  his  character  was  more  marked  than  his  endurance, 
and  this  element  gave  him  a fortune. 

All  men  who  have  succeeded  well  in  life  have  been  men  of  high  resolve 
and  endurance.  The  famed  William  Pitt  was  in  early  life  fond  of  gaming, 
the  passion  increased  with  his  years ; he  knew  that  ne  must  at  once  mas- 
ter the  passion,  or  the  passion  would  master  him.  He  made  a firm  resolve 
that  he  would  never  again  play  at  a game  of  hazard.  He  could  make  such 
a resolution ; he  could  keep  it.  His  subsequent  eminence  was  the  fruit  of 
that  power.  William  Wilberforce,  in  his  earlier  days,  like  most  young 
men  of  his  rank  and  age,  loved  the  excitement  of  places  of  hazard.  He 
was  one  night  persuaded  to  keep  the  faro-bank.  He  saw  the  ruin  of  the 
vice  of  gaming  as  he  never  saw  it  before ; he  was  appalled  with  what  he 
beheld.  Sitting  amid  gaming,  ruin,  and  despair,  he  took  the  resolution 
that  he  would  never  again  enter  a gaming  house.  He  changed  his  com- 
pany with  the  change  of  his  conduct,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  his  age. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  once  requested  to  drink  wine  with  a friend ; 
the  Doctor  proposed  tea.  “ But  drink  a little  wine/’  said  his  host.  “ I 
cannot,”  was  the  reply.  “ I know  abstinence — I know  excess ; but  I know 
no  medium.  Long  since,  I resolved,  as  I could  not  drink  a little  wine,  I 
would  drink  none  at  all.”  A man  who  could  thus  support  his  resolution 
by  action  was  a man  of  endurance,  and  that  element  is  as  well  displayed  in 
this  incident  as  in  the  compilation  of  his  great  work.  When  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  it  was  regarded  6n 
all  hands  as  a most  mortifying  failure.  His  friends  urged  him  to  abandon 
a Parliamentary  career,  and  enter  upon  some  field  better  suited  to  his 
ability.  “No,”  said  Sheridan — “no,  it  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out!n 
And  it  did,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  debaters  in  England. 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  courtier,  the  man  of  gal- 
lantry and  dissipation,  obtained  such  mastery  over  himself  by  labor  and 
endurance,  that,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  he  stood  several  hours,  apparently 
unmoved,  in  a pond  of  ice  and  muddy  water,  up  to  his  chin.  Perhaps  no 
other  nation  in  Europe,  at  the  time,  could  have  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
except  the  British,  because  no  other  could  have  brought  to  that  conflict 
that  amount  of  endurance  needed  to  win.  For  many  hours  that  army 
stood  manfully  before  the  murderous  fire  of  the  French ; column  after  col- 
umn fell,  while  not  a gun  was  discharged  on  their  part.  One  sullen  word 
of  command  ran  along  the  line  as  thousands  fell — “ File  up ! file  up ! ” 
“Not  yet — not  yet!”  was  the  Iron  Duke’s  reply  to  earnest  requests  made 
to  charge  and  fight  the  foe.  At  length  the  time  of  action  came.  The 
charge  was  given,  and  victory  perched  upon  the  standard  of  England. 

4.  BUSINESS  THE  CHARM  OF  LIFE. 

No  passion  is  more  ruinous  than  the  “ haste  to  be  rich.”  It  is  condemn- 
ed alike  by  revelation,  reason,  and  the  sound  practical  experience  of  life. 
It  leads  men  into  unsafe  and  ruinous  speculation ; it  seduces  them  from 
fast-anchored  property  to  the  mirage  that  glitters.  It  allows  the  hands  of 
industry  and  employment  to  stand  still  on  the  dial-plate  of  life,  while  men 
grasp  at  shadows.  It  is  this  passion  separates  the  business  past  from  the 
business  present  by  so  wide  a gulf. 

The  modem  merchant,  with  small  capital,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  his  own 
— with  his  granite  store,  his  mahogany  desk,  his  country-seat,  fast  horse, 
and  rash  speculations,  scorns  the  example  of  his  sire,  who,  at  his  desk  of 
pine  and  green  baize,  sat  each  day  sixteen  mortal  hours  at  his  business, 
doing  his  own  errands,  an d* being  his  own  clerk.  With  so  wide  a contrast, 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  begin  business  where  their  sires  left  oft,  and 
leave  off  where  the  sires  began. 

It  is  employment  we  all  need — employment  till  life  shall  end.  The 
plowboy  is  nappy  in  his  furrow,  and  the  hours  pass  swifter  that  the  weav- 
er’s shuttle,  while  the  matron  and  maid  sing  amid  their  daily  duties.  No 
success  and  no  wealth  can  make  that  man  happy  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
We  have  seen  a boy  grow  up  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  take  his  stand 
by  the  side  and  as  one  of  our  richest  men ; his  elegant  city  residence  and 
suburban  abode  became  the  envy  of  men — his  horses  and  his  equipage  the 
most  perfect  in  our  midst.  We  have  seen  him,  with  his  fortune  made,  bid 
adieu  to  the  toils  and  vexations  of  business,  take  the  balance  of  his  life  to 
himself  and  resolve  to  be  happy  at  his  ease.  We  have  watched  him  in 
his  elegant  retreat,  possessed  of  “ more  than  heart  can  wish.”  After  a few 
years  we  have  sought  and  found  him  not,  learning,  with  sorrow,  that,  not 
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able  to  endure  a life  of  leisure  and  ease,  be  bad  gone  uncalled  for  into  the 
presence  of  bis  Maker. 

An  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  when  asked  by  some  one  why  he  did 
not  quit  his  business,  as  his  fortune  was  ample,  replied,  “ that  his  repose 
"would  be  his  death.”  We  know  well  that  the  spring  of  enjoyment  would 
dry  up,  and  soon,  with  inactivity,  life  would  become  a burden.  The  cele- 
brated commentator,  Dr.  McKnight,  completed  his  work  on  the  epistles 
when  not  far  from  sixty  years  of  age.  Nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  had 
been  occupied  with  that  great  labor.  His  employment  had  been  regular 
and  cheerful,  and  the  purple  current  of  life  had  flowed  noiselessly  and  joy- 
ously along.  He  refused  to  go  on  with  the  Gospel,  as  he  had  earned  his 
respite,  he  said.  His  faculties  were  in  their  usual  vigor.  In  leaving  his 
regular  employment,  his  mind  soon  lost  its  tone,  and  he  sunk  almost  into 
a driveling  idiocy.  Had  he  continued  his  employment,  a mellow  and  a 
green  old  age  would  have  been  his  portion,  and  his  sun  gone  down  at  last 
in  unclouded  splendor. 

It  is  employment  that  has  made  us  what  we  are.  Our  sky  is  inclement, 
our  soil  hard  and  tough ; but  the  sun  shines  on  no  land  where  so  many 
people  enjoy  so  much  substantial  good.  The  alchemy  of  labor  can  turn 
our  ice  into  gold  and  our  rocks  into  bread.  Employment  given  to  the 
millions  of  Europe  now  indolent  and  hungry,  would  quench  many  a volcano 
and  put  down  misrule  and  insubordination.  It  was  Lord  Bacon,  I think, 
who  said  that  “ all  rebellions  commence  in  the  stomach.”  Let  a nation  be 
both  destitute  and  idle,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  become 
turbulent  also.  Sodom  had  three  great  sins ; one  of  them  was  “ an  abund- 
ance of  idleness.”  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  contained  a nation 
of  men  who  were  daily  employed,  and  a race  of  women  who  could  both 
“ clothe  their  households  with  scarlet,”  and  “ consider  a field  and  buy  it.” 
These  were  the  days  of  Israel’s  prosperity.  Gold  and  silver  were  abund- 
ant ; the  mountains  were  terraced  up  to  their  summits  with  fruit,  and  the 
valleys  were  hot-beds  of  vegetation.  It  is  now  a land  of  indolence.  The 
same  sky  is  above  the  people — they  tread  the  same  soil  beneath  their  feet ; 
but  all  is  desolate,  because  all  are  indolent  The  owl  and  the  cormorant 
sit  now  in  the  palaces  of  David  and  Solomon.  When  men  were  proud  to 
say, “ 1 am  a Roman  citizen ! ” Rome  was  governed  by  emperors  whom  she 
called  from  the  plow.  They  led  her  invincible  legions  to  conquest  Now 
indolence  broods  over  the  whole  land  of  the  Caesars  like  the  miasma  over 


the  pleasant  home  of  man — desolation  and  ruin  are  seen  on  all  sides. 

We  should  be  glad  to  address  you  on  many  other  topics  which  will,  and 
must,  enter  into  your  business  prosperity.  That  courtesy  to  all,  based  on 
principle,  that  costs  so  little  and  yields  so  large  a return ; that  courage  and 
business  faith  that  will  not  only  make  you  enterprising  and  far-seeing,  but 
enable  you  to  be  singular  and  odd  even  when  duty  calls  or  danger  is  to  be 
avoided ; that  regard  for  your  word  that  will  command  credit ; that 


high  moral  character  which  will  make  your  word  as  good  as  your  bond ; 
that  integrity  that  will  induce  you  to  meet  with  amputation  sooner  than 
repudiation,  and  cause  you  to  select  some  other  road  to  fortune  than  that 
of  defrauding  your  creditors;  that  principle  without  which  no  smart- 
ness, no  talent  will  avail ; but  these,  and  all  other  things  by  thenr  suggest- 
ed, must  be  left  to  your  own  thoughts  and  your  own  application,  and  so 
also  must  that  certain  success  that  will  attend  the  application  to  the  busi- 


ness of  life. 
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Art.  IT.— A UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  COINAGE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  NATIONS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of  the  United  States’  Branch  Mint,  North  Carolina, 
has  forwarded  us  a copy  of  his  report  on  the  utility  of  a uniform  system  in 
measures,  weights,  fineness,  and  decimal  accounts  for  the  standard  coinage 
of  commercial  nations.  This  report  was  made  in  compliance  with  a reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Commercial  Convention  assembled  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1854. 

The  commercial  importance  of  a uniform  system  for  the  coinage  of  com- 
mercial nations  to  facilitate  mutual  exchanges,  and  the  interesting  histori- 
cal and  other  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Gibbon,  renders  any  apology  for  pub- 
lishing it  entire  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  unnecessary. 

The  subject  has  already  been  introduced  to  Congress  in  a letter  to  the 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  &c., 
in  the  United  States’  Senate,  by  Alexander  Vattemare,  accompanied  by 
a historical,  popular  description  of  the  metrical-decimal  system,  by  Wm. 
W.  Mann,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  and  reports  by  Mr.  Sibbermann,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Conservatoir  aes  Arts  et  Metiers , and  by  Mr.  Durand,  Commis- 
sary General  of  Coins  and  Medals.* 

To  render  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  coinage  generally  intelligible,  slight 
references  to  history  appear  indispensable. ' 

After  the  settlement  of  North  America,  from  Europe,  the  earlies)  metallic 
currency  of  the  colonies  consisted  of  coins  of  the  mother  country.  In  1662 
Massachusetts  provided  for  the  coinage  of  shillings,  six-pences,  and  three-pences. 
The  example  was  followed  by  Maryland,  where  silver  and  copper  coins  were  is- 
sued in  1662. 

In  1694  the  Carolinas  struck  a half-penny;  and  two-penny  and  penny  pieces 
in  1723  and  1733.  In  1773  Virginia  also  introduced  a half-penny  coinage. 
Trade  was  carried  on  principally  by  barter. 

As  Commerce  and  population  increased,  foreign  gold  coins  were  introduced— 
the  English  guinea,  the  Portuguese  joannes,  the  Spanish  doubloon,  the  French 
pistole,  with  Spanish  dollars  and  their  proportions,  British  silver  coins,  and,  final- 
ly, French  crowns. 

After  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  various  emissions  of  silver  and  copper  were 
made  by  States — Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  issued 
cents  of  varied  weights.  In  1783,  J.  Chalmers,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  fab- 
ricated the  smaller  silver  coins,  carelessly  proportioned.  In  1830,  Templeton 
Reed,  in  Georgia, and  Christopher  Bechtler,  in  North  Carolina,  coined  gold  pieces, 
literally  at  the  pit’s  month,  from  veins  and  deposits  worked  in  those  States. 

The  pound  of  the  colonies  was  originally  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of 
Great  Britain,  but  became  greatly  altered  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of 
paper  money,  in  very  unequal  proportions,  by  different  colonial  authorities. 

In  1782  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  directed  a report  upon  the  subject 
of  coins  and  currency,  which  was  made  by  the  financier,  Gouverneur  Morris.  He 
labored  to  reconcile  the  moneys  of  the  different  States  upon  the  pound  basis, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  u very  desirable  money  should  be  increased 
in  a decimal  ratio,  because,  by  that  means,  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange, 
insurance,  and  the  like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate;  and  of 
course  more  within  the  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.” 

In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a committee,  also  advocated  the  decimal 
system,  stating : u The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division  is  that  by 

* We  ere  Indebted  to  M.  Vattemare  for  a copy  of  his  letter  and  the  other  documents  referred  to 
above,  in  English  and  French,  and  shall  probably  notice  them  in  a future  number  of  the  Merchant** 
Megaiin*. 
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ten.  Every  one  remembers  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic  at  school,  and  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  school-boys  through  life.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  differed  from  Mr.  Morris  upon  the  unit  of  value,  and  proposed 
the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  basis,  which  was  adopted  in  1785. 

The  Confederation  of  the  States  had  already  provided  that u Congress  should 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of 
coins.”  The  Constitution  of  1789  arrested  local  issues,  and  vested  the  right  of 
coinage  solely  in  the  general  government 

In  1790  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  “ A Report  on  Moneys, 
Weights,  and  Measures.” 

In  1792  a code  of  laws  and  regulations  was  enacted  for  a mint,  in  Philadelphia, 
with  denominations  for  coinage  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  standard  of 
fineness  for  gold  being  fix»*d  at  .917,  that  for  silver  at  .882  milliemes,  or  thou- 
sandths, according  to  the  French  mode  of  computation,  now  employed  in  the 
mints  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  ancient  expression  by  carats  and 
eighths. 

In  1793  and  1796  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  weight  of  copper 
pieces,  “ on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  copper  in  the  commercial  market.” 

In  1819  Mr.  Lowndes  proposed  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  against  silver.  To 
^provide  a remedy  for  their  recognized  disproportion,  engaged  the  attention  of  em- 
inent statesmen  for  fifteen  years.  The  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  .899  and  a fraction. 

In  1834  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins, 
and  also  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  The  first  basis,  15  to  1,  being  found 
too  low,  at  the  market  value,  which,  although  constantly  fluctuating,  was  near  16 
to  1,  the  original  Spanish  ratio. 

“ The  effect  of  our  previous  legal  proportions  was  to  reduce  the  coinage  of 
gold,  and  to  retain  its  circulation.  Being  always  at  a premium,  the  coin  was  im- 
mediatelv  exported  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there  quickly  wrought 
into  other  shapes.”* 

But  the  disadvantages  of  a complex  standard  of  fineness  in  gold  and  in  silver, 
determined  the  director  of  the  mint  to  suggest  the  more  simple  and  modern 
standard  of  France,  established  upon  a distinct  basis.  This  was  acted  upon  bv 
Congress  in  1837,  the  standard  being  fixed  at  .900,  or  90  per  cent  of  fine  metal, 
for  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  the  1,000  parts. 

In  the  year  1835  branches  of  the  mint  were  directed  to  be  established  in  Louis- 
iana, Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  all  the  coins  being  uniform.  A mint  in  Cali- 
fornia and  an  assay  office  in  New  York  have  since  been  decided  upon. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  basis  of  the  value  of  money  is  the  pound  sterling  of  twen- 
ty shillings.  This  pound  of  standard  silver  was  represented  by  the  guinea,  a gold 
coin,  ordained  in  1675,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

From  a depreciation  of  silver  coins  in  England,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of 
the  Mint,  during  George  the  First,  recommended,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea  should 
be  rated  at  twenty-one  shillings. 

In  1816  the  sovereign,  a new  gold  coin  of  twenty  shillings,  slightly  differing 
in  weight  from  the  guinea,  was  substituted,  and  an  alteration  again  effected  in 
the  British  silver  coinage,  silver  being  made  a legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  at  a time. 

In  the  history  of  the  British  mint,  the  coinage  of  the  year  1816 “will  be  re- 
markable,” writes  Dr.  Kelley,  “ not  only  on  account  of  important  alterations  then 
made  in  the  monetary  system,  but  also  for  the  great  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  public.”  At  the  present  moment  still  greater  conveniences  are  desired  in 
that  country. 

A recent  report  of  a select  committee  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  upon  careful  inquiry  among  intelligent  and  practical  men,  en- 
courages a modification  of  measures  and  weights  in  all  money  accounts. 

The  decimal  system  of  computation  being  acknowledged  so  simple  and  easily 


• Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion,  by  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois. 
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understood  at  home  and  abroad,  compared  with  the  mode  at  present  employed, 
that  “ he  who  runs  may  count,  his  fingers  being  a text-book ! ” 

A governor  of  the  Blank  of  England,  Mr.  Hankey,  examined  in  reference  to  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  bullion,  declared,  “ a more  complicated  system  than  that 
lately  in  use,  and  one  more  fraught  with  incidents  to  error,  would  hardly  be 
conceived.” 

Three  elements  enter  into  the  consideration:  1st  The  weight  calculated  in 
troy  pounds,  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  grains.  2d.  The  quality  of  the  gold, 
subdivided  by  24  carats  and  their  eighths,  3d.  The  element  of  value  estimated 
in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

Prof.  George  Biddell,  acting  Astronomer  Royal,  remarked — “That  if  gold  was 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  value  by  other  countries,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
such  international  arrangements  as  would  make  the  coin  of  different  countries 
interchangeable  at  fixed  rates.” 

Sir  John  Herscheli,  Master  of  the  Mint,  “recommended  a decimal  coinage,  ac- 
companied by  a decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.” 

The  only  point  on  which  witnesses  were  divided  in  opinion,  before  the  select 
committee,  was  the  precise  basis  which  should  be  adopted. 

Under  an  impression  that  “ the  laws  of  physical  nature  operate  uniformly,  the 
unit  of  measure  in  England  was  fixed  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  a pendulum, 
vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.”  * 

To  this  length  a yard  measure  was  referred,  and  subdivided  into  three  feet  of 
twelve  inches  each. 

“ The  unit  of  measure  is  the  element  from  which  is  deduced  the  unit  of 
weight” 

By  such  contrivances  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  planets,  as  well  as 
the  fineness  and  weights  of  coins  are  measured,  by  the  graduated  scaleof  a yard- 
stick ; “ the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  governed  by  general  laws,  ap- 
plicable to  all  matter.” 

During  37  years,  from  1689  to  1726,  no  less  than  nine  changes  were  made  in 
the  standard  value  of  gold  coins  in  France. 

In  1795  the  present  system  was  commenced  in  that  country,  based,  however, 
upon  a different  calculation  from  the  English,  by  an  admeasurement  of  our  planet, 
the  earth,  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  being  computed,  for  a stand- 
ard of  measure,  the  French  meter. 

A eube  of  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  measuring  each  way 
the  hundredth  part  of  this  meter,  offered  a certain  standard  weight,  called  a 
gramme.  From  such  bases  the  franc  coin  was  deduced. 

These  units  of  admeasurement  were  multiplied  decimally  into  other  denomi- 
nations, by  which  the  system  is  thought  to  possess  u completeness  as  well  as 
simplicity.” 

Before  the  year  1772  there  were  thirty-one  mints  in  France — these  were  after- 
ward reduced  to  eighteen.  Finally,  only  six  remain.  The  coinage  of  the  French 
is  very  large,  and  especially  their  specie  circulation  in  silver,  while  in  England  a 
gold  coinage  is  more  predominant 

The  minor  purposes  of  trade  are  supplied  in  populous  portions  of  Asia — China, 
Burmah,  and  Japan — by  a “current money,”  composed  of  thin  plates  of  hardened, 
mixed,  base  metal,  like  brass  or  bronze,  stamped  with  devices,  and  sometimes 
apparently  cast  in  molds,  each  piece  having  a square  hole  in  the  center,  by  which 
these  coins  are  strung  like  button-molds,  in  parcels  of  one  hundred,  for  the  con- 
venience of  counting  and  of  carriage. 

Their  computations  of  money  are  subdivided  decimally.  Being  excellent 
judges  of  the  purity  of  foreign  coins,  the  Chinese  separate  good  from  bad  with 
rapid  accuracy.  They  recognize  the  character  and  fineness  of  metal  by  the  sight, 
the  touch,  the  smell,  and  the  sound. 

Dr.  John  Bowring,  formerly  and  now  consul  to  Canton,  stated  before  the  se- 
lect British  committee,  that  “ in  Japan,  accounts  had  been  kept  in  decimals  from 
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time  immemorial,  and  that  the  Chinese  system  is  one  of  great  simplicity  and 
ease.” 

The  integer,  or  whole  number,  is  one  ounce  of  pure  silver,  which  is  divided 
into  1,000  parts,  called  u cash.” 

Dr.  Bowring  declared  “ he  never  could  approach  his  Chinese  servant  in  the 
celerity  with  which  he  kept  his  accounts.” 

These  anciently  civilized  nations  employ  refined  gold  and  fine  silver,  in  bullion 
bars,  without  coinage,  for  exchanges  of  all  large  sums  in  trade. 

The  Chinese  notation  of  fineness  is  by  hundredths,  ours  by  thousandths. 
Some  fine  silver  bars,  fabricated  in  China,  exhibited  upon  assay  at  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  a purity  of  .982 — a very  high  grade,  equivalent  to  98  and  2-10ths 
per  cent  of  fine  silver. 

The  Chinese  money  system  we  conceive  to  be  similar  to  that  recorded  during 
the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  civilized  Egypt.  Identity  in  quality  was  the 
most  ancient  process  of  preparation  for  monetary  calculations,  as  it  is  now — 
“ pieces  of  money  ” were  checked  “ by  weight ” in  the  interchange  between  Jo- 
seph and  his  brethren,  when  Jacob  sent  into  Egypt  for  corn. 

Abraham  is  described  to  have  had  servants  M bought  with  money  of  the  stran- 
ger,” os  well  as  some  “ born  in  his  house.” 

These  references  are  presented  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  dread  novel- 
ties, to  convince  them  our  object  is  not  a new  one,  but  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  Patriarchs. 

In  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Hindostan,  a coinage  of  gold  was  known  and  valued  at 
the  conquest  of  Alexander.  From  these  countries  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
rived the  models  of  their  measures,  weights,  and  devices,  which  have  since  pre- 
vailed in  modern  Europe,  and  now  among  us.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  we 
have  a generally  accepted  definition — “Money  is  a standard  measure,”  by  which 
the  value  of  all'things  are  ascertained,  regulated,  and  represented.  Money  forms 
a language  of  mathematical  proportion,  by  which  commercial  interchanges  are 
readily  made  and  generally  understood. 

In  Dialogues  upon  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals  or  coins,  Mr.  Addison  de- 
scribes them  as  “a  kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented,  giving  great 
light  to  history we  now  know  that  the  invention  of  printing  claims  a high 
antiquity. 

Napoleon — as  great  in  civil  as  in  military  administration — proposed  to  have 
throughout  Europe  money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  different  coins  or  devices. 

Identity  of  coins  has  been  employed  to  produce  a stronger  bond  of  union 
among  nations.  For  this  purpose  the  relations  between  the  silver  coinage  of 
Russia  and  Poland  we>e  projected,  to  facilitate  their  intercourse. 

The  coinages  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  assimilated,  at  one  time,  with  that  of 
France,  as  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Saxony,  and  Baden  now  are.  Uniformity  is 
desirable  in  all  national  measures  and  weights,  but  especially  to  regulate  coinage. 
Nations  that  have  mints  possess  means  for  one  common  measure,  or  standard  of 
proportions.  The  varieties  which  now  exist  result  from  want  of  concert  in  the 
elements  of  art,  and  needless  dissimilarities  in  mint  usages. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  practices  of  different  mints  are  founded,  prove 
that  different  nations  may  act  upon  the  same  general  system  in  all  money 
accounts. 

The  distinct  units  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value  form  curious  and  important 
portions  in  the  arrangements  of  our  coinage. 

The  properties  of  numbers  were  held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  regarded  as 
of  divine  authority,  from  the  evident  system,  exactness,  order,  and  harmony  in 
the  varied  arrangements  of  the  natural  world. 

Numbers  were  divided  into  classes: — 

Ohs  was  regarded  most  eminently  sacred ; 

Two  the  associate ; 

Three  considered  perfect,  comprehending — MThe  Beginning,  the  Middle,  and 
the  End  ”— one  conspicuous  name  of  The  Divinity. 

Pythagoras  was  thought  to  mingle  fhney  with  the  truths  of  mathematics. 
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Four  is  the  number  he  is  described  to  have  affected  to  venerate  the  most,  from 
deductions  of  the  absolute  powers  of  numbers  he  had  been  taught  in  the  East 

Four  contains  within  itself  all  the  musical  proportions ; and  a very  ancient 
division  of  mathematical  science  distributed  it  into  four  parts,  namely — 1,  arith- 
metic; 2,  geometry;  3,  astronomy ; and  4,  music. 

The  Spanish  dollar,  assumed  as  the  unit  of  value  for  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  contains  one  ounce  of  silver — originally  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths.  This  silver  ounce  was  called  M a piece  of  eight,”  in 
reference  to  the  “ reales, ” or  twelve-and-a-half  cent  pieces,  which  compose  its 
sum. 

Sixteen  silver  ounces  are  equal  to  one  pound  avoirdupois  weight — the  result 
of  some  ancient  Pbenician,  Assyrian,  or  Arabian  measure  of  computation. 

One  pound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  of  standard  silver,  was  represented  by  a Span- 
ish doubloon — an  ounce  of  standard  gold. 

The  unit  of  weight,  in  the  calculations  for  coinage  of  the  United  States,  is 
devised  from  the  Troy  ounce,  twelve  to  the  pound  weight,  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Troyes,  of  France,  from  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  during  the  Crusades. 
We  dismiss  the  pound,  pennyweight,  and  grain  weights,  and  confine  our  mint 
estimates  to  the  divisions  of  one  ounce  into  hundred  parts,  converted  by  a dis- 
tinct process  into  dollars  and  cents;  and  we  multiply  the  ounces  decimally. 

To  estimate  the  quality  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  mint  practice  of  the  United 
States,  the  unit  for  fineness  is  obtained  from  the  more  modern  French  computa- 
tion— a gramme  for  assay  of  silver,  and  a half  gramme  for  assay  of  gold — each 
subdivided  into  thousandths  or  milliemes,  in  place  of  the  antique  jewelers’ 
weights,  twenty-four  carats  and  their  eighths. 

By  our  decimal  intentions  we  have  intermingled  a variety  of  units  employed 
in  the  measures,  weights,  and  standards  of  other  nations,  but  are  uniform  with 
none. 

We  have  broken  down  some  ancient  systems  into  decimals,  but  still  use 
the  original  materials,  however  difficult  for  mathematical  correspondence  with 
otheraw 

We  have  admitted  astronomy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic  into  our  mint  calcula- 
tions, but  have  disregarded  music. 

Our  coins  do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  other  nations,  nor  do  any  accord 
with  us. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  for  the  convenience  of  those  not  conversant  with  the 
simple  but  still  complicated  structure  of  mintage,  we  may  describe  the  element- 
ary features  in  the  coinage  of  gold  for  the  United  States  as  four — 1st,  perfectly 
fine  gold;  2d,  fine  silver  alloy  ; 3d,  pure  copper  alloy ; 4th,  exact  weight 

Silver,  in  some  definite  proportion,  is  always  found  united  with  gold  in  its 
native  state ; for  perfectly  pure  gold  is  solely  the  result  “ of  the  refiner's  art” 
Silver,  therefore,  is  used  as  a natural  alloy  for  gold  coins  by  certain  nations,  who 
thus  avoid  the  modern  process  of  complete  separation  of  these  metals,  and  recov- 
ery of  the  silver  by  acids. 

In  the  States  of  South  America,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Spain,  the  coinage  of  doub- 
loons was  made  without  addition  of  copper  alloy;  while  in  Europe  generally  the 
mints  endeavor  to  rid  their  gold  coinage  of  silver  entirely,  reviving  this  metal  by 
chemical  process  and  using  copper  alone  as  an  alloy. 

Consequently  the  national  colors  vary  very  much  in  these  different  coinages 
of  gold. 

In  the  standard  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  silver  alloy 
has  varied  from  25  to  50-100ths  in  the  1,000  parts,  or  from  2i  to  5 per  cent. 
The  other  portion  of  alloy  from  50  to  75-lOOths,  or  from  5 to  7^  per  cent  in  the 
1,000 — being  copper.  This  allowance  for  silver  alloy  in  gold  pieces  has  been 
recently  reduced  at  the  United  States  mints  to  U-100ths  in  the  1,000,  or  1 per 
cent  and  a fraction,  for  greater  uniformity  of  color. 

Although  the  standards  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  are  the  same  in 
respect  to  the  proportionate  amounts  of  fine  gold  in  their  coinages,  yet  as  the 
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weights  of  their  coins  and  the  alloys  differ,  there  is  not  a perfect  approximation 
of  values  in  their  severally  proportioned  pieces. 

The  coins  of  either,  when  exported  to  the  other,  are  mutually  regarded  as 
bullion,  or  uncoined  gold. 

The  election  of  silver  alone  or  copper  alone  as  alloy,  with  the  same  allowance 
of  fine  gold  in  the  coins  of  each,  would  render  equal  weights  of  the  standards  of 
both  these  countries  of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

The  specific  gravities  or  differences  in  the  relative  weights  of  metals  of  the 
same  bulk,  by  measure,  is  expressed  minutely  and  accurately  by  figures.  The 
specific  gravity  of  fine  gold  is  rated  at  19.30 fine  silver  at  10.50;  pure  copper, 
8.80 ; but  the  gravity  of  a mixture  of  metals  is  not  always  the  exact  result  of 
arithmetical  addition. 

With  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  the  same  alloy  is  acknowledged  to  pro- 
duce varying  results  in  this  trial  by  specific  gravity.  Being  a much  less  delicate 
test  than  the  assay  by  complete  separation  of  the  metals,  it  is  considered  inad- 
missible for  mint  purposes. 

The  legal  amount  of  fine  gold  in  English  standard  coin  is  916  parts  in  the 
thousand,  or  91 1 per  cent  and  a fraction,  alloyed  with  copper  alone,  which  gives 
a dark,  rich  color  to  the  British  coin. 

By  concerted  action  between  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
nations,  consenting  to  the  employment  of  similar  units  of  admeasurement  for 
weights,  fineness,  and  alloys,  connected  with  a uniform  basis  for  all  decimal 
computations;  a French  Napoleon,  a Ducat  of  Denmark,  an  English  Sovereign, 
a Spanish  Pistole,  a Moidore  of  Brazil,  a Doubloon  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  ana  a 
Russian  Imperial,  could  as  conveniently,  and  more  economically,  be  formed  of 
the  exact  value  of  a gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  easy  for  the  several 
mints  in  the  United  States  to  oblige  all  eagle  coins  to  correspond  precisely  with 
each  other ; to  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  fine  gold  and  alloys,  and  to 
be  of  the  same  general  weight  and  value  among  us.  Any  sum  can  be  mutually* 
assumed,  with  equal  facility,  by  concert  at  all  mints,  and  decision  in  the  bases. 

The  large  amount  of  fine  silver  contained  in  our  gold  coins  of  preceding 
dates,  had  sometimes  invited  a destruction  of  their  forms,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  that  metal  by  ready  processes  of  art  at  refineries  in  foreign  countries. 

The  addition  of  spurious  or  counterfeit  pieces  to  large  amounts  of  correct 
gold  coins,  exported  without  sufficient  scrutiny,  once  caused  suspicion  of  the* 
general  accuracy  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States.  Possibly  for  want  of  in- 
formation at  that  time  of  a method  to  check  the  values  of  large  amounts  of 
standard  gold  by  weight,  complaint  was  made  to  the  American  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  assays  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  were  sus- 
pected to  be  inexact 

As  the  annual  trials  to  test  uniformity  in  all  the  coinages  of  the  several  mints 
are  regular  and  precise  by  law,  the  assayers  experienced  no  inconvenience,  al- 
though aware  of  other  causes  which  produce  the  same  results  as  defective  purity, 
or  deficient  fineness  in  the  national  coinage. 

The  value  of  precious  metals  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  gross  weight, 
after  proper  melting,  by  the  fineness  or  quality  ascertained  from  careful  assay, 
expressed  in  thousandths  of  a French  half  gramme.  A moderate  arithmetician 
can  calculate  that  defective  weight  would  cause  the  same  results  in  the  product 
as  inaccuracy  in  the  certificate  of  fineness. 

Large  sums  of  correct  coins,  slightly  intermingled  with  counterfeit  pieces, 
exhibit  deficient  weight  before  melting  to  a mint  officer  or  clerk ; and  when 
melted  in  mass,  as  surely  show  a lower  quality  by  assay  than  the  standard  fine- 
ness for  legal  coins. 

The  assayers  and  refiners  abroad  certified  satisfactorily  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
mint  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  French  mint  in  Paris  expressed  such 
experience  from  re-melting,  re-assaying,  and  re-coining  seven  million  of  our  gold 
pieces  during  that  year. 

While  this  constant  re-melting  and  re-modeling  of  carefully  coined  gold  oc- 
curs, the  policy  of  incessantly  increasing  the  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States 
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may  well  be  questioned..  For  this  manufacture,  which  is  tedious,  expensive,  and 
important,  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  solely  re- 
gained in  other  countries  as  old  or  uncoined  gold. 

The  employment  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  has  become  very  extended, 
and  bullion  of  different  qualities  may  be  easily  prepared  at  the  mints  for  such 
operations;  to  restrain  a disposition  to  work  up  coins  alone  for  such  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  their  well  ascertained  quality  of  fineness,  readily  calculated 
for  reduction. 

As  our  Southern  and  Western  States  produce  the  precious  metals,  and  four 
mints  have  been  established  in  the  South  and  West,  this  subject  is  important  to 
us  in  a mercantile  view.  Gold  and  silver,  as  raw  products,  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  a very  large  amount,  besides  the  indiscreet  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
coins  by  transportation,  to  adjust  our  balances  of  trade. 

Ancient  historical  monuments  assure  us  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was  ap- 
preciated in  remote  periods  of  civilization,  and  their  valuation  conducted  upon  a 
system  which  originated  in  correct  views  of  practical  utility  for  general  conve- 
nience and  the  earliest  commercial  interchanges. 

Moneys  were  very  anciently  divided  into  “ pieces  ” designated  by  imnges  or 
“ devices,”  their  value  checked  by  “ weight,”  and  estimated  from  “ quality,”  or 
their  fineness. 

The  modern  mint  practices  preserve  the  same  measures  of  precaution,  the 
purity  and  weight  of  every  piece  of  coin  being  accurately  adjusted  before  its 
emission  from  the  mints. 

By  the  systematic  regulations  of  the  Asiatics,  whose  usages  in  metal urgical 
arts  gave  an  impulse  to  similar  procedures  in  civilized  Europe,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  moderns,  in  the  discovery  of  exact  principles  of  art  and  knowl- 
edge, pass  through  the  same  kind  of  experience  which  led  to  the  many  original 
processes  enumerated  in  the  ancient  Scriptures;  which,  while  they  offer  to  our 
intelligence  a corrected  system  of  morals,  at  the  same  time  announce  in  a simple 
but  comprehensive  manner  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  varied  useful  arts 
of  life  at  periods  we  scarcely  dnre  compute. 

The  existence  of  “good”  gold,  an  expression  understood  to  have  reference  to 
its  quality  of  fineness,  is  noticed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Genesis.  The 
technical  name  of  goldsmith,  translated  “ founder,”  appears  in  Judges,  and  that 
of  the  crucible,  or  “ firing  pot”  for  melting,  in  the  Proverbs. 

The  metals  enumerated  in  those  old  writings  are  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
lead,  and  tin. 

There  is  a Hebrew  word  to  express  an  admixture  or  amalgam.  Some  sup- 
pose it  bronze  or  brass,  the  ancient  manufacture  of  which,  at  Corinth,  was  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  in  Egypt  Others  regard  it  a combination  of  gold  alloyed 
with  copper,  like  modern  coin. 

That  the  metalurgical  arts  were  carried  into  useful  manufactures  at  very  dis- 
tant ages,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  tools  fabricated  from  metals,  or  employed  in 
the  various  processes  of  smelting  and  working  them  distinctly  specified  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Axes,  saws,  and  stone-cutters,  chisels,  chains,  bolts,  nails,  knives,  warlike 
weapons,  bedsteads,  chariots  and  harrows  of  iron,  are  all  mentioned  at  the  po- 
riod  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus ; besides,  numerous  vessels  for  cooking  or  sacrifices 
were  made  of  copper;  defensive  and  offensive  armor — swords,  spears,  arrow- 
heads, shields  and  helmets  of  bronze  or  brass,  combinations  including  the  metals 
of  copper  and  of  tin. 

Drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  altars,  idols,  possibly  a rough  currency 
like  coins,  with  devices  or  rudely  cast  models  of  the  figures  of  animals,  were  rep- 
resented as  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 

Lead  was  employed  as  weight  tor  plumb-lines.  The  anvil,  the  hammer, 
pincers  or  tongs,  the  bellows,  “ fining  pots  or  sand  crucibles,  and  melting  fur- 
naces,” arc  expressively  detailed  by  Hebrew  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  chemical  or  mechanical  separation  of  the  metals  by  fluxes,  for  purifica- 
tion, and  the  dross  resulting  from  them,  are  all  used  as  illustrative  comparisons 
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of  ordinary  customs  in  the  familiar  but  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
casting  of  images,  forms,  figures  or  ornamented  plates,  were  obviously  known 
in  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs.  Soldering  and  welding,  smoothing  and  polishing, 
overlaying  or  gilding,  and  other  metnlurgical  operations,  indicate  the  distinct 
branches  of  “ workers  ” in  iron,  bronze,  brass,  silver,  and  gold. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  nations,  as  the  Tyrians,  were  noticed  by  the  same 
authorities  to  have  been  more  experienced  and  successful  in  such  handicraft  than 
the  Hebrews. 

Many  golden  coins  produced  during  post  centuries  at  the  mints  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  indicate  a high  degree  of  purity  or  fineness,  and  prove  the  ex- 
cellence of  former  artistic  processes  in  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  Gold  and 
silver  “ refined  in  a crucible  by  fire,”  often  used  as  comparison  to  designate  re- 
semblances, indicate  well-known  customs.  Such  purity  being  not  natural  among 
those  metals,  but  entirely  due  to  processes  of  ingenious  skill  and  art 

The  sequins  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  fabricated  during  the  early  por- 
tions of  last  century,  contained  from  .996  to  .997  parts  of  pure  gold  in  the  1,000, 
or  99}  per  cent  of  perfectly  fine  gold.  This  is  os  high  quality  as  that  obtained 
by  the  present  means  of  separation  in  our  refineries  by  acids.  Assays  made  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  show  in  the  old  gold  ducats  of  Hungary  .986 ; 
Sweden,  .977  ; Bavaria,  .980 ; Denmark,  .988 ; Hanover,  .993 ; the  Netherlands, 
.980  ; and  Poland,  .984,  fineness  varying  from  97}  to  99  per  cent  of  fine  metal. 
The  last  minute  fractional  remnants  of  silver  separate  with  great  reluctance  from 
gold  in  refining,  and  it  is  only  during  the  delicate  and  diminutive  operations  of 
the  assay  department,  that  perfectly  pure  or  fine  gold  is  obtained  in  practice. 
The  golden  ouuce  (.995)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  toman  (.991)  of  Persia,  the 
mohur  (.982)  of  Bengal,  and  the  sequin  (.958)  of  Egypt,  show  a fineness  from 
96  to  99}  per  cent,  and  demonstrate  that  the  ancient  principle  in  coinage  was  a 
close  approximation  to  perfect  purity  in  the  metals,  and  that  their  calculations 
of  value  were  simply  based,  as  now,  upon  the  fineness  and  the  weights. 

The  doubloons,  or  golden  ounces,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  South  American 
States,  vary  in  fineness  from  .813  to  .872  thousandths,  or  from  81}  to  87  per 
cent,  their  alloy  being  silver  alone.  The  moidore  of  Brazil,  the  joannes  of  Por- 
tugal, and  the  imperial  of  Russia,  approach  the  British  standard  of  coinage,  or 
91}  per  cent.  Vet  the  varieties  in  the  proportionate  values  of  such  coins  are 
still  too  great  in  these  different  sections  of  the  commercial  world  to  permit  any 
reciprocal  interchanges  at  equal  rates. 

All  coins,  however  varied  in  fineness,  weights,  and  characters  of  alloy,  con- 
tinue to  be  graduated  with  great  care  in  each  country,  but  in  exchange  with 
others  require  extended,  complicated,  and  dilatory  calculations  of  arithmetic, 
which,  by  general  consent  among  nations,  could  readily  be  dismissed. 

if  the  actions  of  national  mints  were  submitted  to  a reformed  code  of  regula- 
tions, organized  by  practical  men,  for  general  uniformity  in  the  basis  of  meas- 
ures for  fineness,  weights,  alloys,  and  decimal  calculations,  without  altering  the 
national  superscriptions,  devices,  forms,  and  designations,  advantage  surely  would 
be  gained  for  all. 

Such  uniformity  once  established  by  a few  nations,  other  measures  of  accord- 
ance might  be  expected  to  ensue,  for  the  promotion  of  general  exactness  in  other 
weights  and  measures,  for  useful  and  equitable  correspondences. 

The  practices  of  mints  require  the  greatest  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and 
unless  an  exact  uniformity  exists  in  their  original  basis  of  calculations,  no  iden- 
tity of  values  can  prevail  in  coins.  Tho  mints  require  the  rigid  accord  of  mathe- 
matical, chemical,  and  mechanical  actions,  which,  being  known  to  prevail  in  the 
separate  coins  of  each  nation,  can,  by  concerted  action,  as  surely  be  made  to  ex- 
ist in  the  general  coinage  of  all. 

If  it  is  held  important  that  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  country  Bhould 
comprehend  and  employ  the  same  currency,  no  logical  argument  can  prove  a 
contrary  effect  among  intercommuning  nations  for  commercial  transactions.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  easily  and  instantly  recognized  in  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  and  California,  could  as  readily  be 
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understood  and  valued  in  France,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  all  their 
coins  as  readily  credited  here.  Such  a plan  of  concert  once  established  by  a 
few,  the  practice  of  re-melting  coins  of  either,  thus  consenting,  would  be  aban- 
doned at  once  among  them. 

Impressions,  forms,  dates,  or  places  of  manufacture,  do  not  affect  value,  which 
is  regulated  solely  by  the  amount  of  perfectly  pure  gold  or  fine  silver,  in  coins, 
jewelry,  ores,  or  dust  By  the  employment  of  the  most  easy  decimal  calcula- 
tions, their  values  con  be  reduced  or  augmented,  and  the  exact  worth  of  evorv 
1,000th,  100th,  50th,  10th,  or  5th,  of  any  basis  of  value  be  generally  established, 
and  everywhere  correctly  comprehended  by  all  men  who  are  tanght  decimal 
arithmetic,  or  have  sense  and  fingers. 

Snch  easy  uniformity  of  fabrication  might  introduce  the  practice  of  testing 
large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coins  or  bullion,  by  weight ; which,  in  the 
larger  transactions  of  Commerce,  would  prove  the  best  remedy  against  counter- 
feits and  false  tokens. 

We  all  comprehend  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  any,depreciation  in  the 
value  of  paper  money  in  adjacent  States ; still  the  similarity  of  five,  ten,  twenty, 
and  fifty  dollar  notes  enable  us  to  exchange  when  they  will  pass  by  a recognized 
public  confidence. 

The  dissimilarities  in  the  coinages  of  different  nations  expose  merchants  to 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  uncurrent  paper,  which  can  be  avoided  by  cor- 
respondence, explanations,  and  a very  moderate  yielding  by  each  to  slight  changes 
in  mint  practice. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  to  reduce  charges 
upon  their  industry,  which  all  unnecessary  impediments,  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  their  products,  multiply  upon  them.  As-coins  and  as  merchandise,  gold,  and 
stiver  require  to  have  their  quality  of  fineness  carefully  designated,  in  order  to 
decide  upon  their  value,  like  an  inspection  of  flour,  tobacco,  or  fish.  Condition 
regulates  the  character  and  worth  of  all — for  use,  manufactures,  or  exchanges. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  civilization  from  Africa  and  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope, the  nations  who  employ  coins  as  representatives  of  value  have  never  con- 
sulted together  upon  any  mutual  accommodation  in  coinage.  They  have  each 
fixed  upon  some  convenient  or  casual  intermingling  of  the  metals  to  represent 
their  standards,  which,  like  those  exhibited  in  war,  present  different  forms,  with 
distinct  emblems  and  colors.  The  varieties  of  value  in  these  standards  existing 
among  different  friendly  nations,  instead  of  being  at  once  recognized  by  the  eye, 
like  their  flags,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  separate  calculations  of  arithmetic 
to  verify  their  character  in  every  market  They  are  private  signals,  promoting 
difficulties  rather  than  convenience  among  nations,  not  always  differing  in  lan- 
guage. 

In  matters  of  money  we  may,  surely,  all  advance  with  success  under  one  truth- 
ful, peaceful,  and  common  standard. 

All  foreign  coins,  notwithstanding  the  special  care  of  ea#h  separate  nation  in 
producing  them,  are  now  degraded  as  bullion  abroad,  recklessly  melted  and  then 
issued  under  a new  standard— a kind  of  civilized  piracy,  which  should  be  abated 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  the  general  consent  of  all. 

The  enormous  exportation  of  coins  constantly  witnessed  from  ports  in  the 
United  States,  may  induce  attention  to  this  subject,  connected  with  continued 
applications  for  increased  means,  to  augment  and  promote  so  impolitic  a proce- 
dure. 

The  original  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  immense  influx  of  precious  metals  consequent  upon 
our  recent  discoveries  and  lately  acquired  possessions,  which  have  impaired  all 
former  calculations  of  proportion,  distribution,  and  values. 

As  raw  material  for  export  and  foreign  exchange,  the  values  of  gold  and  silver 
can  be  estimated  without  coinage,  like  those  of  any  other  products  of  industry 
or  of  art;  but  as  a currency  required  by  our  constitution  for  permanent  domestic 
exchanges  and  home  convenience,  other  considerations  are  essential. 
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The  annually  increasing  coinage  of  m>ld  beyond  our  domestic  necessities,  ap- 
pears in  opposition  to  true  economy.  Being  solely  estimated  as  bullion  in  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  re-melted  by  millions  at  the  mints  and  refineries  in  Europe, 
without  special  advantage  to  them  or  to  us. 

While  there  exists  in  Great  Britain  a consent  to  the  importance  of  an  entire 
change  in  systematic  coinage,  and  this  subject  is  in  active  discussion,  connected 
with  decimal  calculations  for  moneys  and  mintage,  much  valuable  information 
may  be  gained  or  communicated,  and  a liberal  scheme  of  mutual  accommodation 
and  concert  now  be  generally  approved. 

The  community  of  interests  which  the  advancement  of  liberal  knowledge  and 
useful  arts  produce,  by  commercial  intercourse,  lead  us  to  trust  they  contribute 
to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  men  of  different  nations  and  languages. 


Jrt.  T.— BLKTATEB  RAILROAD  TERRACE  FOR  BROADWAY. 

A number  of  plans  have  been  suggested  for  facilitating  the  immense 
travel  of  Broadway,  but  we  have  seen  none,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  so  well  calculated  to  promote  that  object  as  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Wickersham,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  New  York.  We 
therefore  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication  from  that 
gentleman.  Its  importance  to  the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  New 
York  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

New  York,  June  5, 1864. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine, 

For  some  time  past  the  subject  of  relief  for  Broadway  has  been  frequently  agi- 
tated, and  many  plans  have  been  suggested  to  effect  the  object  desired.  All  the 
plans  submitted,  however,  have  looked  to  the  street  only,  not  considering  the  re- 
lief of  the  sidewalks  of  any  necessity. 

The  growth  of  this  city  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  almost  unprecedented  by 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  Her  Commerce  has  extended  far  and  wide,  and  her 
manufactures  ate  second  to  none  in  this  country.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
island  on  which  New  York  is  located,  the  North  and  East  Rivers  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  city,  concentrates  the  business  of  the  wholesale  class  into  the 
lower  part,  the  most  convenient  location  for  the  prosecution  of  that  business. 
The  transformations  now'  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  our  city,  filling  all  the 
side-streets  with  stores  and  warehouses,  and  driving  the  families  up  town,  must 
greatly  augment  the  travel  in  Broadway,  and  every  year  more  and  more  embar- 
rass this  thoroughfare.  It  is  evident  some  relief  ought  to  be  given  to  this  street 
which  shall  combine  the  greatest  advantages  with  a moderate  expenditure,  and 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Something  must  indeed  soon  be  done 
to  prevent  its  being  absolutely  choked  up. 

These  thoughts  led  mo  to  suggest  a plan,  which,  so  far,  has  received  very  flat- 
tering encouragement  from  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  The  plan  proposed  is, 
to  erect  additional  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  at  a hight  of  about  16 
feet  over  the  present  sidewalks,  supported  by  iron  columns  at  the  putters;  the 
width  of  the  upper  sidewalk  or  Terrace  to  be  19  feet  from  the  buildmps,  10  feet 
to  be  occupied  by  pedestrians,  and  9 feet  for  rail-track  on  the  outer  side,  which 
will  be  supported  by  the  columns.  By  this  means  the  Terrace  will  be  relieved 
from  the  weight  where  it  spans  to  the  buildings.  Both  sides  of  the  rail-track, 
outside  and  inside,  are  to  be  inclosed  with  iron  railing.  The  pavement  above  is 
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to  be  formed  of  stone,  supported  by  iron  gratioffs  and  iron  beams,  with  corruga- 
ted iron  for  the  roof  of  the  lower  sidewalk,  making  a perfect  water-tight  cover- 
ing, and  an  iron  awning  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  more  efficient  than  the 
present  ones,  protecting  the  pedestrians  from  storms  and  scorching  suns. 

The  sidewalk  above,  doubling  the  facilities  for  travel,  and  increasing  the  shop- 
fronts to  double  their  number,  giving  each  property  owner  two  fronts  on  the 
same  street  for  each  house,  at  a trifling  outlay  of  $1,500  for  each  25  feet,  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  will  increase  the  value  of  each  front  on  Broadway  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  besides  the  dividends  from  tho  company’s  railroad,  and  the 
additional  facilities  and  advantages  to  increase. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  improvement  should  extend  from  the  South  Ferry  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a distance  up  and  down  of  about  nine  miles.  Bach  property 
owner  or  tenant  to  take  stock  enough  to  construct  the  Terrace  in  front  of  his  own 
building,  which  would  be  in  the  aggregate  about  $3,000,000. 

A street  like  this,  doubled  in  its  whole  length,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  would  reimburse  from  receipts  much  more  than  the  outlay  required  to  fit  it 
up  with  the  improvements  herein  suggested.  The  unquestionable  great  increase 
of  the  value  of  property  alone,  independent  of  the  receipts,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one. 

I have  herewith  inclosed  you  a printed  description,  which  enters  more  into 
the  details  of  construction,  explaining  all  the  objections  in  respect  to  light,  fires, 
removing  buildings,  inequality  of  stone  fronts,  drains,  gas,  water,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
I hope,  after  perusal  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  warm  support. 

If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I will  here  give  a copy  of  one  of  the  many  testimonials 
received  in  favor  of  this  project. 


New  York,  March  13, 1854. 

Hr  Dbar  Sir  : — I have  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  your  circular  in 
relation  to  an  Elevated  Railroad  Terrace  in  Broadway.  I feel  convinced  it  is  just  the 
thing  that  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  yet  suggested. 

I own  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fronting  in  Broadway,  on  several  locations, 
and  would  take  my  proportion  of  the  stock.  In  fact,  I regard  the  stock  as  one  that 
would  soon  command  a high  premium.  Yours  Truly, 

P.T.BARNUM. 


To  J.  B.  W1CKBRSHAM,  Eeq. 


With  proper  concert  of  action  among  the  various  business  men  of  that  thor- 
oughfare, we  would  soon  see  the  Elevated  Terrace  in  operation,  and  adding  a 
new  impetus  to  the  business  of  New  York,  by  the  attraction  presented  by  such 
a structure. 

Anything  that -tends  to  advertise  a city  to  the  world,  by  some  leading  feature 
different  in  its  character  from  other  cities,  will  induce  strangers  and  business  men 
to  visit  us,  thereby  increasing  all  kinds  of  business.  Some  may  advertise  in 
newspapers,  which  is  very  essential  to  success ; others  by  costly  arrangements 
in  buildings  that  are  always  daguerreotyped  on  the  brain. 

So  this  improvement,  affording  as  it  will,  additional  facilities  for  business  and 
travel,  enticing  purchasers  and  pedestrians  to  that  great  thoroughfare,  will  add 
immensely  to  the  fame  wre  havo  already  acquired,  and  increase  our  business  to  a 
large  extent,  besides  relieving  and  assisting  the  increased  influx  Broadway  is  daily 
receiving. 

With  a high  regard  for  tho  tact  and  ability  by  which  your  Journal  is  conduc- 
ted, I have  the  honor  to  be,  ' Respectfully  yours,  ^ j.  b.  w. 
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SHIP  OWNERS — SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  A CONTRACT. 

Id  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Ware,  Higgins  ia 
Equity  vs.  Jenks,  et  als.  December  2, 1853. 

In  Equity  for  the  specific  performance  of  a contract  for  the  sale  of  three-eighths 
of  a ship  now  being  built,  with  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  the  command,  and 
for  an  injunction  on  the  owners  of  the  five-eightns  against  selling  the  Mime  ex- 
cept with  notice  of  this  contract,  and  subject  to  whatever  right  the  plaintiff  may 
have  under  it,  and  against  appointing  any  other  person  as  master. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  fully  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge. 

Ware,  District  Judge..  This  is  a bill  in  Equity  seeking  a specific  execution  of 
a contract  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  defendants  being  then  engaged  in  build- 
ing a ship  of  about  1,500  tons  burden,  the  plaintiff  entered  into  a written  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  three-eighths  of  her,  upon  which  he  was  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-five  dollars  a ton,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  in  cash,  deducting  there- 
from the  cost  of  the  rigging,  which  he  was  to  furnish,  and  the  other  third  in  his 
notes,  irtdorsed  by  Brookman  & Co.,  of  New  York,  in  four,  nine,  and  twelve 
months ; and  it  was  further  agreed  that  Higgins  should  superintend  and  direct 
the  completion  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other 
compensation  than  payment  of  his  board ; and  that  when  completed  he  should 
sail  her  as  master  and  have  for  his  compensation  the  best  wTages  with  primage, 
&c.,  allowed  to  masters  commanding  similar  ships  from  the  port  of  Bath.  In 
conformity  with  the  agreement  the  plaintiff  has  superintended  and  directed  the 
work  on  the  ship  from  the  time  of  the  contract  until  about  Die  time  of  filing  the 
bill ; has  furnished  the  rigging  as  it  has  been  wanted,  and  made  all  his  cash  pay- 
ments as  often  as  demanded,  and  is  now  ready  on  the  completion  of  the  ship  to 
deliver  the  securities  named  in  the  agreement  for  the  balance  due. 

The  plaintiff,  apprehending  that  the  defendants  intended  to  disable  themselves 
from  performing  their  part  of  the  contract,  by  a sale  and  transfer  of  the  vessel, 
filed  this  bill  praying  for  an  injunction  against  a sale  of  the  three-eighths  bar- 
gained to  him,  and  on  their  disavowing  any  such  intention,  amended  his  bill  pray- 
ing an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the  other  five-eighths,  except  with  notice  of 
his  contract,  and  subject  to  whatever  rights  he  has  under  it,  with  a further  prayer 
for  an  injunction  against  appointing  any  other  person  as  master,  and  for  a specific 
execution  of  the  contract. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  bill  the  defendants  have  transferred  five-eighths  of  the 
ship  to  Messrs.  John  aDd  George  Patten,  and  by  a further  amendment  they  have 
been  made  parties  defendant,  and  the* same  remedies  by  injunction  and  specific 
performance  are  asked  against  them. 

The  original  defendants  have  appeared  and  put  in  affidavits  admitting  the  con- 
tract and  offering  to  convey  the  three-eighths,  and  giving  as  a reason  for  refusing 
to  fulfill  the  contract  by  putting  the  plaintiff  in  as  master,  that  they  have  since 
the  contract  was  made  heard  many  reports  and  stories  in  disparagement  of  the 
plaintiff's  character  as  a shipmaster,  and  against  his  truthfulness  and  integrity  in 
his  dealings  as  a man,  from  which  they  have  become  satisfied  that  he  is  not  a fit 
person  to  have  the  command  and  management  of  such  a ship,  and  that  they  should 
not  consider  their  pioperty  in  her  to  be  safe  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  George  Patten,  one  of  the  new  defendants,  has  put  in  an  affidavit  admitting 
he  purchase  of  five-eighths  of  the  ship  of  Jenks  & Harding,  and  stating  that  a 
parole  agreement  for  the  purchase  was  made  on  the  fifth  of  that  month,  the  day 
on  which  the  bill  was  filed,  but  that  the  contract  was  not  completed  and  the 
transfer  made  by  a bill  of  sale  until  the  eighth,  three  days  after — admitting  that 
he  knew  that  Higgins  was  the  purchaser  of  three  eighths,  and  that  he  expected 
to  go  as  master,  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract. 
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As  to  the  Messrs,  Patten,  the  purchasers,  their  purchase  was  mode  under  such 
circumstances  that  they  must  be  deemed  and  considered  as  having  purchased  with 
full  notice  of  the  contract  with  Higgins.  They  knew  of  his  contract  and  they 
knew  of  his  expectation  of  going  master.  The  contract  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
venders  and  they  might  have  seen  it  by  asking  for  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do. 
I consider  them  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  and  having  the  same  rights  as 
their  venders  and  no  others.  They  took  the  five-eighths  subject  to  all  the  rights 
which  Higgins  had  against  Jenks  & Harding. 

The  defence  made  by  the  affidavits  of  Jenks  & Harding  against  a preliminary 
injunction  till  the  hearing,  and  the  same  will  be  relied  on  at  the  final  hearing 
against  a decree  for  a specific  invention,  is  in  substance  that  of  a surprise ; that 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  they  supposed  Higgins  to  be  a well  qualified  master 
and  a trustworthy  man ; that  they  are  now  undeceived,  and  from  what  they  have 
since  learnt  of  his  qualification  a9  a shipmaster,  and  of  his  character  as  a man, 
they  verily  believe  that  they  cannot  with  safety  and  prudence  confide  to  him  the 
command  of  the  ship,  or  intrust  to  him  the  management  of  their  property.  But 
it  is  not  pretended  that  they  were  deceived  by  any  artifice  or  management  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  negotiation  between  the  parties  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  this  vessel, 
commenced  some  time  before  the  contract  was  consummated ; the  precise  time 
dees  not  appear,  but  I infer  from  the  affidavits  and  the  exhibits  in  the  case  in 
the  early  part^— as  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July.  It  was  completed  on  the 
9th  of  August.  Capt  Higgins  is  a native  of  Muine,  and  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Orhind,  an  adjoining  town  of  Bucksport  Early  in  life  he  had  been  in  the 
command  of  two  Mnall  vessels,  engaged,  I infer,  in  the  coasting  trade.  After- 
wards he  went  to  New  York  and  was  there  employed  as  a shipmaster.  If  he  was 
a stranger  to  the  defendants,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  month  which  the  ne- 
gotiations were  pending,  the  defendants  might  without  difficulty  have  made  all 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  obtained  all  the  necessary  information  in  relation  to 
his  qualifications  and  character,  and  it  is  hardly  to  lie  supposed  that,  as  men  of 
ordinary  caution  and  prudenoe,  thus  would  have  agreed  to  intrust  to  his  manage- 
ment and  control  so  large  and  valuable  a property  as  five-eighths  of  this  ship,  of 
the  value  of  $37,000,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  sale  was  made  to  plain- 
tiff, or  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  have  entered  with  that  confidential 
relation  of  joint-owner  of  the  vessel,  intrusting  to  him  the  command,  unless  they 
had  been  pretty  well  assured  of  his  qualification  as  a seaman,  and  of  his  integ- 
rity a9  a man.  With  all  this  time  and  opportunity  for  informing  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  excuse  of  surprise  for  not  fulfilling  their  engagement 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  pretty  narrowly.  It  was  nearly  three  months  after  the 
plaintiff  had  been  engaged  in  executing  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  about  four 
from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase,  that  he  was  informed 
that  he  would  not  have  the  command  of  the  vessel,  though  I cannot  but  believe 
that  it  must  have  been  well  understood  by  the  defendants  that  this  was  Capt. 
Higgins’  principal  object  in  the  purchase ; that  it  was  not  so  much  his  object  to 
make  an  investment  in  the  vessel,  as  to  provide  himself  with  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  employment. 

If,  however,  it  is  made  satisfactory  to  appear  that  here  has  been  a real  sur- 
prise— if  it  be  shown  that  for  want  of  capacity  and  want  of  integrity  the  plaintiff 
is  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  such  a ship,  and  that  the  defendants 
cannot  safely  intrust  their  properly  in  his  hands,  as  this  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion and  specific  performance  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  is 
not  a claim  strictly  en  delilo  iusticia , my  opinion  would  be  that  he  ought  to  be 
lett  to  his  remedy  at  law.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject  it  becomes  necessary 
to  examine  the  foundation  of  the  defendants’  excuse  for  not  performing  their  en- 
gagement They  have  produced  a large  number  of  affidavits  in  their  justification, 
most  of  them  from  persons  residing  in  Bath,  Bucksport,  Eastport,  and  Calais,  in 
which  places  he  seems  formerly  to  have  been  best  known,  all  speaking  of  him  in 
terms  strongly  unfavorable ; some  who  have  had  dealings  with  him  charging  him 
with  dishonesty,  others  speaking  only  of  his  general  reputation  for  want  of  in- 
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tegrity,  and  for  want  of  veracity,  and  several  of  them  addin?  that  he  commonly 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  lying  Higgins.  They  uniformly  Bpeak  of  him 
as  a man  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a vessel.  All  this  testimony  is  open  to 
one  general  observation,  that  it  relates  to  a period  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  when 
he  was  employed  in  the  command  of  small  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Maine, 
while  he  was  young  and  soon  after  arriving  at  his  majority. 

Some  years  ago,  precisely  when  does  not  appear,  but  as  I collect  it  from  the 
affidavits,  eight  or  nine  years,  the  plaintiff  left  this  part  of  the  country  and  went 
to  New  York,  has  since  been  employed  as  shipmaster  from  that  port.  The  de- 
fendants have  produced  two  affidavits  from  New  York,  one  of  Richard  P.  Buck, 
formerly  of  Baeksport,  and  now  a commission  merchant  and  ship-owner  of  New 
York,  who  states  tnat  he  has  been  acquainted  with  Capt.  Higgins  for  six  years, 
that  he  has  been  consigned  to  him  but  never  employee!  by  him,  that  he  thinks 
him  unfit  to  have  the  command  of  a ship  of  1,000  tons,  that  he  would  not  in- 
trust him  with  the  command  of  a ship  because  he  believed  him  to  be  incompetent, 
that  he  considers  him  untrustworthy  and  irresponsible,  that  he  would  not  trust 
him  for  a hundred  dollars,  and  he  adds  that  he  should  not  have  given  his  affida- 
vit if  he  had  not  been  called  upon  by  a subpoena.  The  other  is  of  Benj.  Carver, 
formerly  a shipmaster  and  now  a dealer  in  ship  chandlery.  He  has  known  Hig- 
gins for  three  or  four  years,  has  but  little  acquaintance  with  him,  but  has  formed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  character  and  would  be  unwilling  to  purchase  into 
a ship  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  This  is  all  the  evidence  which  the  defend- 
ants have  produced  from  New  York  where  the  plaintiff  has  been  employed  for  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years.  That  of  Carver  is  a little  and  but  a little  more  than 
negative.  That  of  Buck  is  explicit  and  full  as  to  his  opinion,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  affiants  who  has  taken  pains  to  inform  us  that 
he  gives  his  affidavit  from  necessity,  and  in  the  same  breath  says  that  he  would 
not  trust  the  plaintiff  for  one  hundred  dollars.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
strong  language  for  an  unwilling  witness  towards  a neighbor,  who  has  shown 
himself  able  to  fulfill  a contract  for  more  than  $20,000. 

The  defendants  have  also  produced  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Dim- 
mock,  each  president  of  an  insurance  company  in  Boston,  who  had  insured  ves- 
sels commanded  by  the  plaintiff  and  had  had  losses.  They  both  say  that  after 
examining  the  statement  of  the  losses  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
happened,  they  were  so  dissatisfied  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  insure  a 
vessel  of  which  he  had  the  command.  If  this  evidence  stood  alone  and  unex- 
plained, and  unqualified,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  very  grave  con- 
sideration. If  the  plaintiff  has  justly  earned  such  a reputation  that  where  his 
character  is  known  a vessel  under  his  command  could  not  be  insured  at  ail,  or 
not  at  the  usual  rate,  it  would  be  a decisive  objection  to  the  application  that  he 
here  makes,  and  I should  feel  bound  to  leave  him  to  his  remedy  at  law.  But  in 
this  connection  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  affidavit  of  Zebulon  Cook,  formerly 
of  Boston  and  now  of  New  York,  an  insurance  broker  of  great  experience,  ana 
entitled  to  full  credit  as  a man  of  integrity  and  as  an  expert  in  the  business.  He 
was  employed  by  the -owners  of  one  of  the  vessels  insured  in  Boston  to  prepare 
a statement  of  the  loss,  and  he  states  that  in  making  up  the  statement,  his  inter- 
course with  Capt.  Higgins  was  protracted  for  some  weeks,  and  that  in  the  infor- 
mation and  explanation  he  gave,  he  showed  so  much  frankness  and  fairness  that 
he  became  favorably  impressed  towards  him,  and  that  ho  has  heard  nothing  since 
to  change  that  opinion.  This  Was  one  of  the  cases  from  which  the  Boston  in- 
surers formed  their  unfavorable  opinion,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  allow  one  opinion  to  balance  the  other. 

To  meet  this  testimony  impeaching  his  character,  the  plaintiff  has  produced 
the  affidavits  of  five  gentlemen  of  New  York  and  six  from  Boston,  belonging  to 
reputable  mercantile  houses,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  who  have  had  transactions  of  business  with  him,  all  speak- 
ing in  strong  terms  of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  opinions  which  they  have  formed 
from  their  intercourse  with  him  in  business,  as  well  as  from  his  general  reputa- 
tion. One  of  them,  Mr.  Dishon,  of  Boston,  was  acquainted  with  the  affair  of  the 
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Kanahwm,  one  of  the  insurance  eases  complained  of  by  the  Boston  offices,  and 
formed  ao  favorable  an  opinion  from  his  own  observation  and  what  he  heard  of 
others,  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  selling  him  part  of  a ship  as  late  as  last  Au- 
gust, and  putting  him  into  her  as  master. 

On  a fair  consideration  of  the  plaintiff’s  affidavits,  I think  that  they  more  than 
balance  and  neutralize  those  of  the  defendants.  These  relate  almost  exclusively 
to  a period  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  plaintiff  was  then  a young  man  just 
put  his  majority.  They  undoubtedly  leave  on  the  mind  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  the  plaintiff’s  character  at  that  time.  But. whatever  the  truth  may  be,  this 
has  not  prevented  him  from  obtaiping  employment  and  rising  in  his  profession, 
and  passing  from  the  command  of  small  coasting  vessels  to  those  of  a larger 
class  engaged  in  foreign  trade ; and  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  while  he  has 
sailed  from  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buck,  I feel  bound 
to  consider  him  as  having  maintained  a fair  reputation  as  a shipmaster,  and  as 
qualified  and  competent  for  any  kind  of  business  he  may  be  required  to  transact 
in  that  employment,  and  I must  hold  that  the  excuse  which  the  defendants  have 
offered  for  not  performing  their  engagements  be  removed. 

The  question  then  fairly  arises,  and  to  my  mind  free  and  disembarrassed, 
whether  the  plaintiff,  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  courts  of  equity  exercise 
this  discretionary  jurisdiction,  is  entitled  to  the  relief,  by  way  of  injunction,  for 
which  he  asks.  As  to  the  first  prayer  of  the  bill,  that  is  an  injunction  against 
the  transfer  of  the  five-eighths  of  the  vessel  without  notice  of  his  contract  and 
whatever  rights  he  has  under  it,  I can  see  no  objection  to  it  If  the  contract 
gives  him  any  right  in  the  nature  of  a privilege  and  preference  to  the  command 
of  the  ship,  an  obligation,  charge,  liens  or  nexus , which  follows  and  adheres  to  the 
thing  ana  qualifies  the  right  of  ownership,  it  is  what  he  has  bargained  and  paid 
for,  and  whatever  it  may  amount  to  be  is  on  every  principle  of  justice  entitled  to. 
If  it  is  a right  of  any  value,  he  might  lose  it  by  a transfer  to  a bona  fide  purchaser 
without  notice.  But,  if  with  notice  he  might  have  the  same  right,  whether  it  is 
to  a specific  performance  or  only  to  a compensation  in  damages  against  the  as- 
signees, or  against  the  original  owners. 

As  to  the  second  prayer  for  an  injunction  against  the  appointment  of  any  other 
person  to  the  command,  there  is  certainly  much  more  difficulty ; nor  do  I pretend, 
after  the  best  consideration  I have  been  able  to  jpve  to  the  subject,  to  hold  an 
opinion  far  from  doubt  It  appears  to  me  that  this  injunction  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  unless  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  is  a proper  one  for  a decree  of 
specific  performance,  and  this  is  only  to  be  determined  at  the  final  hearing.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  cases  admitting  of  doubt,  for  the  court  to  grant 
a preliminary  injunction,  to  preserve  all  matters  unchanged  till  the  hearing,  but 
it  is  usually  in  cases  where  tnings  may  remain  in  statu  quo  without  sacrifice  to 
either  party.  In  this  case  the  effect  may  be  to  keep  the  vessel  unemployed  at 
the  wharf  till  the  hearing,  to  the  injury  of  all  interests. 

Without  undertaking  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
final  hearing,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  courts  of  equity  take  jurisdiction  to  decree  a specific  performance  of  contracts, 
is  that  a court  of  law  can  give  for  the  breach  of  a contract  no  other  remedy  than 
damages;  that  in  the  particular  case  damages  are  an  imperfect  and  inadequate 
remedy ; that  it  is  against  conscience  to  leave  to  a party  his  election,  either  to  pay 
damages  for  a voluntary  breach  of  his  engagements,  or  faithfully  to  perform 
them ; and  that  it  is  unequal  and  unjust  to  the  claimant  to  leave  him  to  recover 
by  a suit  at  law  such  damages  as  a jury  may  think  proper  to  give  him,  in  a case 
where  the  damages  are  uncertain  and  conjectural,  instead  of  having  the  full  ben- 
efit for  which  he  has  bargained  by  a specific  execution  of  his  contract — 2 Story's 
Equity , secs.  717-718. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  reasoning  of  courts  of  equity  applies  in  its  tall 
form  to  the  present  case.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  this  case  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  purchase  was  not  a mere  investment  of  money. 
It  was  to  provide  for  himself  some  lucrative  and  honorable  employment  in  his 
profession.  If  he  had  purchased  only  as  an  investment,  there  would  be  no  por- 
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ticular  hardship  in  leaving  him  to  an  action  of  law  for  damages.  A jury  would  have 
a clear  and  intelligible  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  the  damages.  But  by  what 
rule  is  a jury  to  calculate  the  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  of  the  disappointment  in 
being  thrown  out  of  employment  with  all  his  available  means  locked  up  in  their 
vessel.  It  is  plain  that  the  damage  is  altogether  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  urged  several  objections  to  the  granting 
an  injunction,  in  a line  of  argument  tending  to  show  that  this  is  not  a case  for 
specific  performance.  By  what  process,  it  is  asked,  will  the  conrt  enforce  a 
specific  performance,  and  if  it  is  enforced  of  what  avail  will  it  be  for  the  pluintiff? 
The  force  of  this  argument  presses  on  the  prayer  for  an  injunction  against  ap- 
pointing any  other  person  as  master.  It  is  said  if  the  plaintiff  is  placed  in  the 
command,  that  the  defendants,  being  the  major  owners,  may  immediately  dis- 
place him  and  appoint  a new  master,  and  that  a decree  for  a specific  performance 
would  be  nugatory.  What  the  plaintiff  asks  for,  and  what  he  has  bargained  and 
paid  for,  is  that  the  ship  shall  be  finished  and  made  ready  for  sea  with  all  conven- 
ient speed,  and  he  placed  in  the  command.  He  has  performed,  or  tendered  the 
performance  of  all  his  part  of  the  contract  in  its  precise  terms,  and  he  claims  a 
like  performance  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  When  the  contract  is  carried 
into  execution  they  may  exercise  all  the  rights  the  law  allows  them.  Whether 
they,  as  major  owners,  can  immediately  remove  him  from  the  command,  will  be 
the  subject  of  after  consideration.  It  is  certain  in  ordinary  coses  the  major 
owners  have  this  right  They  may  displace  a master  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

But  if  the  master  is  a part  owner,  a court  of  admiralty,  by  which  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  exercised,  according  to  Lord  Stowell,  requires  some  justifying  cause  to  be 
shown  by  the  major  owners  beyond  their  own  pleasure,  before  it  will  interfere  to 
displace  him. — The  New  Draper , 4 Rob.  290.  By  the  common  law  as  a tenant 
in  common,  he  has  equal  right  to  the  possession  with  any  other  owner;  and  the 
admiralty  pays  so  much  respect  to  his  common  law  right,  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere to  disturb  his  possession  without  some  cause  shown,  and  would,  I think,  be 
reluctant  to  do  it  without  a sufficient  cause,  when  the  master  was  in  possession 
under  such  a contract  as  this. 

On  the  whole,  I shall  grant  both  parts  of  the  injunction  asked  for.  And  I do 
it  with  less  reluctance,  as  the  injunction  is  only  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court.  If  I am  wrong,  no  irreparable  injury  will  be  done  to  the  defendants,  as 
they  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  circuit  judge  to  have  the  injunction  removed. 

LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  DELIVERY  OF  GOODS,  ETC. 

In  the  March  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  tried 
the  case  of  Nathaniel  Stevens,  et  a/.,  vs.  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railro  id  Co. 
This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  twelve  bales  of  flannel, 
which  were  sent  by  the  plaintiffs  from  Andover  over  the  defendants1  road  to 
Boston,  on  Saturday,  November  2,  1850.  The  goods  arrived,  and  were  unload- 
ed on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  On  Monday,  November  4,  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiffs  called  for  the  goods,  but  the  delivery  agent  of  the  defendants  replied 
that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  some  other  team.  The  agent  of  the  plain- 
tiffs owned  several  teams.  The  goods  at  this  time  were  in  the  freight  depot 
of  the  defendants,  not  having  been  taken  away;  but  the  delivery  agent  had 
mode  a mistake,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  not  removed 
on  Saturday,  the  day  of  arrival.  The  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  the 
depot,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November.  Previous  to  the  fire  no  notice 
of  the  mistake  was  given  to  the  plaintiffs  or  their  agent. 

Shaw,  C.  J.  The  defendants  are  liable  as  bailees.  The  plaintiffs  called  for 
the  goods,  and  did  not  receive  them,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  the  defendants1 
agent  The  delivery  agent  has  a waybill,  which  affords  him  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  deliver  the  right  goods  to  the  right  person,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  deliver  when  called  upon.  His  failure  to  deliver,  upon  request,  is  negli- 
gence, for  which  the  defendants  are  liable  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods. 
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SHIP — CONTRACT  FOB  8 ALB  OF— BO  SPECIFIC  PERFOBMAHCE — REGISTRY  ACT. 

According  to  the  proper  construction  to  be  on  the  34th  section  of  the  8th  and 
9th  Victoria,  c.  89,  (the  Ship  Registry  Act,)  a court  of  equity  will  not  enforce- 
specific  performance  of  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  a ship,  although  such  con- 
tract does  not  affect  to  make  a present  transfer  of  the  ship,  but  is  merely  execu- 
tory ; the  property  in  a registered  ship  can  be  transferred  only  by  a bill  of  sale, 
containing  a recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship.  Hughes  vs.  Morris, 
19  Law  Times  Rep.,  210.)  This  point  turned  upon  the  construction  to  be  put 
on  the  eighty-fourth  section  of  the  last  Ship  Registry  Act,  (8th  and  9th  Victo- 
ria, c.  89,)  which,  in  some  degree  varying  from  the  previous  acts,  enacts,  “ That 
when  and  so  often  as  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  anv  part  thereof, 
belonging  to  any  of  her  majesty’s  subjects,  shall,  after  registry  thereof,  be  sold 
to  any  other  or  others  of  her  majesty’s  subjects,  the  same  shall  be  transferred 
by  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument,  in  writing,  containing  a recital  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  principal  contents  thereof; 
otherwise  such  transfer  shall  not  be  valid  or  effectual  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
either  in  law  or  in  equity ; provided  always  that  no  bill  of  sale  shall  be  deemed 
void  by  reason  of  any  error  in  such  recital,  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  instead  of  the  existing  certificate,  provided  the  identity  of  tho 
ship  or  vessel  intended  in  the  recital  be  effectually  proved  thereby.”  Lord  Jus- 
tice Cranworth,  in  reference  to  the  above  section,  observed : — “ The  language  in 
this  statute  is  altogether  very  informal ; thus  we  have * property  in  a ship  to  be 
sold the  proper  expression  would  be, ‘ the  ship  sold then  the  statute  goes  on 
4 that  so  often  as  any  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  part  thereof  belong- 
ing to  any  of  her  majesty’s  subjects,  shall  be  sold,  the  same  shall  be  transferred 
by  bill  of  sale,’  containing  such  and  such  particulars,  * otherwise  such  transfer 
shall  not  be  valid  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.’  What  is  said  by  the  counsel 
for  the  phuntifF  is,  that  a contract,  although  not  valid  to  transfer  the  property, 
may  make  the  party  the  owner  in  equity.  That  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
policy  of  the  statute,  which  is,  (whether  a sound  policy  or  not  wtfneed  not  in- 
quire,) that  there  should  be  the  means  of  seeing  conclusively,  by  tracing  from 
the  original>grand  bill  of  sale,  as  it  is  called,  from  owner  to  owner,  the  owner- 
ship for  all  time.  But  if  this  doctrine  that  is  contended  for  be  right,  there  never 
need  anything  appear  in  any  document  from  the  very  first  sale,  because  it  may 
well  be  a sale  in  equity,  which  would  be  just  as  good,  and  handed  from  party  to 
party,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  whole  policy  of  the  statute  may  not  be  got  rid  of 
entirely  and  effectually,  even  supposing  there  be  an  alteration  in  the  law  by  the 
omission  in  the  last  registry  statute,  which  is  merely  an  alteration  with  respect  to 
a right  of  action,  and  not  an  alteration  that  can  affect  the  question  of  equity.” 

COUNTERFEITING  TRADE  MARES. 

A decision  of  some  importance  to  manufacturers  was  recently  rendered  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  whereby  it  is  shown  that  manufacturers  are 
liable  for  imitating  or  approaching  the  imitation  of  the  trale  marks  and  labels  of 
other  manufacturers.  This  point  has  been  similarly  held  in  previous  cases  in 
the  United  States. 

The  present  suit  was  brought  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  J.  & P.  Coats,  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  of  spool  cotton,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  against  the  Welling- 
ton Thread  Company  of  Connecticut,  for  an  infringement  of  the  labels  used  on 
the  spools. 

They  show  that  the  Wellington  Thread  Company,  at  Wellington,  Tolland 
/ County,  Connecticut,  manufacture  spool  cotton  also ; but  imitate  the  mark  of 
Messrs.  Coats  & Co.,  so  os  to  make  it  appear  as  “ Coats’  best  six  cord,  200 
yards and  that  the  article  is  really  inferior,  and  contains  only  150  yards. 

An  injunction  has  been  granted  by  the  Superior  Court  against  the  Welling- 
ton Thread  Co.,  to  prevent  the  further  use  of  the **  false  and  simulated  labels 
and  wrappers  on  their  thread,”  under  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
Company  was  also  taxed  for  the  costa  of  suit. 
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CARRIERS  BY  SEA — BILLS  OF  LADIHG — ROBBERS — BARGERS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  following  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  to  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners undertaking  the  carriage  of  goods,  will  be  of  some  interest  to  mercantile 
men.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  value  of  a box  of 
gold  dust,  part  of  1 1 received  by  them  from  Panama,  to  be  carried  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  defendants  carried  the  goods  from  Panama  across  the  Isthmus, 
by  land,  shipped  at  Chagres,and  brought  them  by  steam-vessels  to  Southampton, 
and  thence  carried  them  by  the^London  and  Southwestern  Railway  to  London. 
The  bill  of  lading  was  given  for  them  at  Panama,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
11  packages,  said  to  contain  7,000  and  odd  ounces  of  gold  dust,  to  be  carried  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  “ the  act  of  God,  the  Queen’s  enemies,  robbers,  fire,  acci- 
dents from  machinery,  boilers,  steam,  dangers  of  the  sea,  roads,  and  rivers,  of 
whatsoever  nature  or  kind,  excepted.” 

All  the  packages  arrived  safely  at  Southampton,  and  were  placed  on  the  rail- 
road to  be  carried  to  London ; but  one  of  them  was  stolen  secretly  from  the 
railroad  truck  before  their  arrival  there,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  conveyance  of  them  to  London,  which  caused 
the  loss.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  lading,  in  two 
different  pleas,  one  stating  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  robbers,  the  other  by 
dangers  of  the  roads.  At  the  trial  both  pleas  were  found  for  the  defendants,  but 
with  a reservation  of  liberty  to  enter  a verdict  on  both  for  the  plaintiff.  A rule 
nisi  for  the  purpose  having  been  granted,  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
was  elaborately  and  fully  argued.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  that  where, 
as  in  this  case,  the  property  was  pilfered,  or  taken  by  stealth,  the  defendants  were 
liable  for  the  loss,  although  they  would  not  have  been  so  liable  had  it  been  taken 
by  a vis  major  which  they  could  not  resist;  the  word  “robbers”  meaning  per- 
sons thieving  with  violence;  and  that  the  exception,  “dangers  of  the  roads,” 
meant  marine  roads  in  which  vessels  lie  at  anchor,  or  dangers  caused  by  the  over- 
turning of  carriages  in  ruts  or  precipitous  places.  (De  Rothschild  vs.  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  19,  Law  Times  Rep.,  229.) 


SHIP-OWNERS — INSURANCE. 

The  following  important  decision  to  ship-owners,  in  the  cose  of  Dean  vs.  Horn- 
by, is  from  an  Englbh  paper. 

In  this  case  the  facts  had  been  turned  into  a special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a vessel  called  the 
Eliza  Cornish,  on  which  he  had  effected,  with  the  defendant,  a time  policy  from 
April,  1851,  to  1852.  In  November,  1851,  the  vessel  sailed  from  Valparaiso  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  in  that  year,  while  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  was  seized  by  pirates,  who  appeared  to  be  men  in  rebellion 
against  the  Chilian  government.  The  fact  of  its  seizure  was  communicated  to 
the  commander  of  her  majesty’s  ship  the  Virago,  who  was  stationed  in  those 
seas,  and  he  recaptured  it,  put  some  men  on  board,  and  sent  it  to  England  to  be 
adjudicated  on  in  the  admirality  court  there.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  it  sus- 
tained some  damage,  and  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Fayal  for  repairs.  While 
there  it  was  repaired  by  the  purchaser,  and  finally  came,  abandoned  and  sold,  to 
England.  On  intelligence  of  the  capture  by  the  pirates  reaching  England,  the 
plaintiff  sent  in  a formal  claim  for  a total  loss,  stating  the  capture  as  a total 
loss ; but  also  stating  in  his  notice  that  the  ship  had  been  taken  back  to  and  con- 
demrted  at  Valparaiso.  This  statement  of  condemnation  was  erroneous.  The 
underwriters  declined  to  receive  the  notice  of  abandonment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  vessel  having  been  in  fact  brought  to  England,  no  total  loss  had  occurred, 
but  the  owner  might  recover  possession  of  it  under  the  13th  and  14th  Vio.,c«26. 
It  was  found  as  a fact  that  none  of  the  crew  or  any  one  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff had  any  control  over  the  vessel  from  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  the  ques- 
tion under  these  circumstance  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  a total  loss.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  on  the  true  principles  of  insur- 
ance law,  and  according  to  decided  cases,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 
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STOCK— CONDITION  OF  THB  BANKS  AT  NBW  YORK  AND  BOSTON— COMPARATIVB  RECEIPTS  OP 
LRAD1NO  RAILROADS  FOR  MAY— DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  U.  S.  MINT  FOR  MAY— FOREIGN  IM- 
PORTS AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  MAY,  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  1ST—  CAUSES  OP  INCREASED  RECEIPTS— 
COMPARATIVE  IMPORTS  OP  DRY  GOODS  FOR  MAY,  AND  DURINO  THE  LAST  FITE  MONTHS— RBVENUR 
OP  THE  COUNTRY,  WITH  A STATEMENT  OP  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA— EXPORTS 
PROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  MAY,  AND  SINCE  JAN.  1ST— EXPORTS  OF  LBADING  AR- 
TICLES OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  TO  JUNB  17t»— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OP 
THB  FISCAL  YEAR,  BTC. 

There  was  more  ease  in  the  money  markets  throughout  the  country  early  iu 
the  month,  but  toward  the  close  the  stringency  again  increased,  and  full  rates 
are  now  paid  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  banks  are  forced  to  be  cautious, 
while  at  the  note-brokers  capital  commands  nearly  double  the  legal  rates.  A 
few  of  the  most  desperate  class  of  borrowers  for  railroad  companies  are  pressing  ‘ 
their  bonds  upon  the  public;  but  most  of  the  projected  roads,  not  approaching 
completion,  will  be  obliged  to  postpone  their  operations  to  a period  when  the 
money  market  will  be  more  compliant.  There  appears  now  to  be  little  prospect  * 
of  a general  decline  in  rates  of  interest  during  the  current  year.  There  will 
doubtless  be  times  of  partial  relaxation,  but  the  uses  for  capital  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  causes  for  disquiet  so  general,  that  lenders  will  be  enabled  to  exact 
their  own  terms. 

The  prospect  for  the  Fall  trade  is  less  encouraging  than  at  the  date  of  our 
last ; but  we  can  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disasters  to  our  mercantile 
interests.  The  country  may  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  stoppage  of  pay-  i 
ment  upon  many  works  of  internal  improvement,  but  the  farmers  have  had  a 
season  for  profits  without  a precedent  in  the  previous  eight  years,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  merchandise  will  not  be  materially  diminished.  The  supply  of  for- 
eign  goods  has  been  very  large,  and  much  of  it  must  find  its  way  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  at  a very  low  price ; but  if  there  is  an  active  trade  at  any 
price,  our  merchants  will  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Manufacturers  are  still  actively  engaged,  but  with  very  unequal  success. 
Most  of  the  cotton  spinners  have  made  money ; and  if  any  have  not  done  so,  it 
has  been  the  fault  of  their  own  mismanagement,  and  not  of  the  public  markets. 
The  new  improvements  in  machinery  of  coarse  give  the  advantage  to  those  mills 
of  later  construction,  other  things  being  equal ; and  many  of  the  older  establish- 
ments, which  have  not  kept  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  cannot  compete  with 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors.  The  joint-stock  principle  is  not  favorable  to 
cheap  production.  Except  in  cases  where  a heavy  outlay  is  involved,  beyond  the 
compass  of  private  capital,  any  enterprise  is  always  more  successful  under  private 
management  than  in  the  hands  of  a corporate  company  or  joint-stock  association  . 
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Hitherto  the  individual  adventurers  in  this  field  have  been  without  means  to  com- 
pete with  their  more  wealthy  rivals;  but  whenever  a manufacturer  can  combine 
in  his  own  person  a knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  requisite  capital,  his 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  increased.  The  woolen  manufacturers  have  met 
with  less  encouragement  The  broadcloth  looms  are  still  to  a great  extent  at 
work  upon  foreign  wool,  or  cotton  warps,  and  their  fabrics  find  a dull  market 
Fancy  cassimeres  are  in  large  stock,  and  only  the  choice  of  styles  are  selling  at 
a profit  Blankets  are  offered  at  a decline  of  10  a 15  per  cent  upon  the  prices  of 
the  previous  season. 

The  erection  of  buildings,  which  received  a check  from  the  high  prices  of  both 
labor  and  materials,  has  been  more  extensively  prosecuted  during  the  current 
month,  contractors  having  made  some  concessions  from  the  previous  extreme 
rates.  There  is,  however,  in  most  of  our  principal  cities,  less  encouragement 
given  to  expensive  structures  for  any  purpose. 

We  do  not  perceive  such  extensive  preparations  for  Summer  travel  os  were 
generally  anticipated,  and  we  fear  many  of  our  railroad  companies  will  find  their 
receipts  from  this  source  considerably  short  of  their  estimates.  One  reason  of 
this  has  been  the  constant  succession  of  accidents,  more  or  less  serious,  which 
produce  a far  more  important  effect  upon  the  aggregate  of  travel  than  generally 
supposed.  The  migratory  crowd  are  easily  diverted  from  established  routes  of 
travel,  and  a long  chapter  of  accidents,  of  which  a verse  is  served  up  in  every 
morning’s  newspaper,  has  a great  effect  upon  the  weak  nerves  of  the  votaries  of 
pleasure.  The  heavy  verdicts  obtained  against'  the  responsible  corporations  are 
not  os  much  in  the  way  of  a good  dividend  as  the  cause  itself,  which  checks  the 
current  of  travel. 

The  community  were  somewhat  startled  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  by 
a report  of  something  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  Parker  Vein  Coal  Com- 
pany ; soon  after  which  the  company  made  an  assignment,  and  various  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  by  interested  parties  with  a view  of  securing  their  sev- 
eral claims.  It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  amount  of  stock  issued, 
if  not  beyond  legal  limits,  was  much  greater  than  innocent  stockholders  sup- 
posed, and  there  is  about  the  whole  affair  an  odor  of  fraud  which  must  be  very 
annoying  to  the  managers,  if  they  have  not  actually  transgressed.  This  matter 
hAS  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of  issues  of  stock,  and  various  checks  have 
been  proposed  to  prevent  the  use  of  fraudulent  certificates.  Officers  of  corpora- 
tions, who  are  responsible  for  the  issue  of  stocks,  should  have  a book  of  certifi- 
cates, regularly  numbered,  with  a wide  margin,  and  should  never  sign  one  of  the 
documents  after  it  has  been  detached  by  a subordinate.  If  some  check  upon  the 
superior  officer  is  deemed  necessary,  an  Act  of  Assembly  might  be  passed,  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  all  stock  certificates,  and  thus  limit  6uch  issues  to  the 
legal  amount.  The  present  loose  way  of  managing  such  matters  is  a temptation 
to  fraud,  and  some  reformation  is  sorely  needed. 

The  banks  throughout  the  country  ore  discounting  with  more  caution,  and  the 
stock  of  precious  metals  on  deposit  in  these  institutions  is  gradually  decreasing. 
At  New  York,  the  average  of  specie  in  each  weekly  statement  since  August  13, 
1853,  has  but  once  been  below  $10,000,000,  until  the  10th  of  June,  when  it  was 
only  $9,617,180;  it  has  once  more  recovered,  but  has  not  yet  returned  to  the 
average  of  the  last  few  months:— 
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W1EKLY  AVERAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


Weekending. 

Average  amount 
of  Loans 
and  Discounts. 

Average 
amount  of 
Specie. 

Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 

Average 
aroouut  of 
Deposits. 

January  7,  1854 

90,183,887 

11,606,124 

9,075,926 

60,835,362 

January  14 

. 90,010,012 

1.1,894453 

8,668,344 

68,396,956 

January  21 

90,068,738 

11,455,156 

8,605,235 

69,07 1,263 

January*  28 . . . 

. 89,759,465 

11,117,958 

8.642,677 

68,239,677 

February  4 

90,649,677 

11,684,653 

8,996,657 

61,208,466 

February  ll 

. 91,434,022 

11,872,128 

8,994,083 

61,024.817 

February  18 

92,698.085 

11,742,384 

8,954,464 

61,826.669 

February  25 

93,529,716 

11,212,693 

8,929,814 

61.298,646 

March  4 

94,658,421 

10,560,400 

9,209,830 

61,975,675 

March  11 

94,279  994 

9,832,483 

9,187,656 

60,226.688 

March  18 

93,418.929 

10,018,466 

9,255,781 

61,093,606 

March  25 

92,972.711 

10,132,246 

9,209,406 

59,168,178 

April  1 

92.825.024 

10,264,009 

9,395,820 

69,478,149 

April  8 

92,551,808 

10,188,141 

9,713,216 

60,286,839 

April  15 

91,636,274 

11,044,044 

9,533,998 

60,325,087 

April  22 

90.376,840 

10,526.976 

9,353,854 

59,225.905 

April  29 

90,243,019 

10,951,158 

9,377,687 

69,719,881 

May  6 

. . 90,789,720 

11,437,039 

9,823,007 

63,865,609 

May  18 

. , 90,245,927 

12,882,068 

9,507,796 

64,203,671 

May  20 

90.886,726 

12,118,043 

9,480.018 

63,382.661 

May  27 

90,981,974 

10,981,681 

9.284,807 

61,623,670 

June  3 

91.916,710 

10,281,969 

9,381,714 

. 71.702,290 

June  10. . . .' . 

91,015.171 

9,617,180 

9,807,889 

72,495,858 

June  17 

: 90,063,573 

10,013,157 

9,144,284 

71,959,106 

The  Boston  banks  have  now  commenced  weekly  statements,  and  the  follow- 
ing will  show  their  condition  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  which  has  come  to 
hand : — 


WEEKLY  BANK  REPORT. 


AVERAGE  CONDITION  OF  THE  THIRTY  BIX  BANKS  IN  BOSTON  WEEK  ENDING 


Capital 

Loan*  sod  discounts 

Specie 

Deposits 

Circulation 

Due  from  banks. . . 
Due  to  batiks , 


June  19. 
$80,496,708 
49,110,478 
2.929.756 
18,298,837 
8,221,887 
9,180.088 
6,596,824 


Judo  12. 

$80,412,7(0 

48.586,008 

2,938,521 

18,129,602 

8,406,280 

9.624,542 

6,753,405 


We  annex  the  following  statement  of  the  comparative  receipts  for  May  on  a 
number  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country,  which  generally  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year: — 


Hudson  River  Railroad 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

Chicago  and  R »ck  Island  . . . 
Milwaukie  aud  Mississippi.., 

Ohio  and  Penn?)  lvania 

Michigan  Central 

Michigan  Southern  

Cleveland  und  Pittsburgh  . . . 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Baltimore  und  Ohio  Railroad 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  Haven. 

Erie  Railroad 

Louisville  and  Frankfort. . . . 


1854. 

$128,271 

55,500 

109,279 

42,000 

81.288 

200,020 

211,684 

61.288 

297,137 

866,614 

511,888 

71,906 

439.809 

20,408 


mi 

$93,701 
27  000 
New. 
18,967 
47,870 
135,202 
148,825 
85,368 
11*5,072 
204,950 
362,997 
62.674 
850,142 
16,706 
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The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Ne^r 
Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  May : — 

DEPOSITS  FOE  MAT. 

Gold. * 

From  California.  Other  sources.  8Uver.  Total. 


Philadelphia  Mint $3,400,000  $196,000  $134,000  $3, *780.000 

New  Orleans  Mint 116,809  7,621  85,866  210,196 

Total  deposits $3,516,809  $203,521  $219,866  $3,940,196 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

New  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 

Pieces.  Value.  Pieces.  Valuo. 

Eagles 16,600  $155,000  

Three  doUar  pieces 103,828  $311,484 

Double  eagles 

Half  eagles 5,000  25,000  

Quarter  eagles 17,092  42,780 

Dollars 174,616  174,616 

Bare 2,741,600 

Total  gold  coinage 20, .*00  $180,000  295,636  $3,270,330 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 800,000  $400,000  882,000  $441,000 

Quarter  dollars 692,000  173,000 

Half  dimes ....  1,760,000  88,000 

Three  cent  pieces  270,000  8,100 

Total  silver  coinage 800,000  $400,000  8,604,000  $710,100 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 817,596  $8,176 


Total  coinage . 820,500  $680,000  4,717,132  $3,988,606 


The  mines  and  washings  in  Ca'ifornia  are  now  being  worked  with  renewed 
diligence,  and  the  gold  production  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  will 
probably  show  a large  increase  upon  last  year. 

The  constant  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  most  descriptions  of  goods 
in  Europe,  with  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  there,  owing  to  the  confused  state 
of  p litical  affairs,  which  has  nearly  paralyzed  legitimate  trade,  have  produced  an 
increased  current  of  foreign  merchandise  toward  our  ports,  and  the  imports  of 
May  are  larger  than  previously  anticipated.  The  total  at  New  York  is  $2,640,938 
greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year;  $9,461,446  greater  than  for  May, 
1852;  and  $6,193,273  greater  than  for  May,  1851.  The  receipts  of  free  goods 
(tea  and  coffee)  have  largely  increased,  while  the  stock  thrown  into  warehouse 
is  also  greater.  We  annex  a comparison  for  each  of  the  last  four  years 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 


1851.  185!.  1S§3.  1854a 

Entered  for  consumption $8,942,711  $6,096,996  $10,255,071  $12,004,338 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,148,428  463,109  2,690,000  3,151,964 

Free  goods 785,326  789,046  1,487,248  1,858,954 

Specie  and  bullion 111,443  380,684  207,924  165,925 


Total  entered  at  the  port $10,987,908  $7,719,735  $14,540,243  $17,181,181 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 858,519  1,880,371  1,049,550  1,588,662 
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The  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  it  will  be  seen,  are  81>563,312  less  than 
the  total  entered  for  warehousing,  showing  that  the  goods  were*not  brought  out 
because  they  were  needed ; 3 nd  the  sales  of  such  as  have  been  offered  by  auc* 
tion  have  proved  that  they  were  crowded  upon  an  unwilling  market.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  the  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  would 
show  a very  material  decline,  in  comparison  with  the  heavy  totals  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year;  but  this  expectat  on  has  not  been  realized.  There  was  an 
important  decline  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  but  the  total  from 
January  1st  to  May  31st  is  a little  more  than  equal  to  the  imports  for  the  cor- 
responding five  months  of  1852,  the  excess  amounting  to  8649,870.  The  differ- 
ence is  greater  when  compared  with  previous  years,  the  total  for  the  last  months 
being  8-8,489,512  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  818,567,111 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  com- 
parison : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORS  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  1ST. 


Entered  for  consumption 

Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bullion 


1851.  1853.  185S.  1854. 

*50,290,562  $39,418,731  $63,242,647  $61,971,984 

6,420.842  4,887,027  8,496,277  10,721,104 

' 4,468,928  6,281,838  7,851,707  7,083,241 

1,278,099  1,448,434  785,041  1,249,213 


Total  entered  at  the  port $62,458,431  $51,536,030  $80,376,672  $81,026,542 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  ...  4,994,708  7,615,298  6,343,258  9,285,372 

The  increased  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  month  of  May  have 
not  been  composed  of  dry  goods,  although  the  total  of  this  description  is  nearly 
half  a million  of  dollars  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year.  The 
increase  in  receipts  of  dry  goods  has  been  altogether  in  stock  entered  for  ware- 
housing, the  total  which  has  passed  into  consumption  being  actually  less  than 
for  May,  1852.  We  annex  a comparison  for  the  month  of  May  and  since  Janu- 
ary 1st  in  each  of  the  last  four  years: — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 

♦ 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1841. 

1841. 

1841. 

1844. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$586,350 

$397,805 

$1,026,461 

$1,028,867 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

287,849 

277,861 

880,308 

738.932 

Manufactures  of  silk 

918,899 

518,868 

1,500,358 

1,026,381 

Manufactures  of  flax 

268,986 

268,607 

857,649 

860,087 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

124,013 

246,796 

241,651 

129,218 

Total 

$2,135,097 

$1,708,427 

$8,606,417 

$3,278,486 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1S41. 

18§2. 

1853. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$76,800 

$70,684 

$83,567 

$163,521 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

62,646 

87,902 

29  007 

87,123 

Manufactures  of  silk 

49,343 

188,717 

79,177 

100,182 

Manufactures  of  flax 

28,980 

40,355 

9.390 

28,724 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

28,615 

26.7C5 

9,597 

12,511 

Total  withdrawn 

$236,884 

$814,268 

$210,738 

$882,061 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

2,135,097 

1,703,427 

8,506,417 

3,278,486 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

$2,871,481 

$2,017,690 

$8,717,166 

$3,660,646 
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ENTRRID  FOE  WAREHOUSING. 


1351. 

1858. 

185S. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

..  $107,244 

$109,736 

$178,918 

$642,867 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

..  92,118 

39,519 

68.967 

194.201 

Manufactures  of  silk 

111,418 

111,309 

107,694 

311,391 

Manufactures  of  flax 

59,082 

26,580 

48,740 

82,347 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

9,777 

19,817 

26,459 

46,222 

Total 

..  $379,639 

$306,961 

$430,778 

$1,177,028 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

...  2,135,097 

1,703,427 

3,506,417 

8,278,485 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . 

..  12,614,736 

$2,010,388 

$3,937,196 

$4,455,513 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

1852. 

1SH. 

18)1. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$5,513,126 

v $4,588,869 

$8,495,117 

$7,626,647 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

6,855,488 

4,295,267 

6,718,790 

7.948,364 

Manufactures  of  silk 

10,296,506 

8, 156,557 

13  396,311 

12,149,483 

Manufactures  of  flax 

8,291,188 

2,643,389 

8.799,691 

3,436,496 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1,742,901 

1,853,522 

2,539,874 

2.688,771 

Total 

$26,199,139  $21,442,604  $34,948,663 

$38,699,611 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

OO 

Sjy 

1S51. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$474,386 

$779,610 

$498,791 

$1,156,141 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

822,057 

1,004,230 

654,598 

1,608,532 

Manufactures  of  silk 

620,655 

1,163,650 

671,656 

1,308,667 

Manufactures  of  flax  ....  

832,322 

566,149 

117.230 

601.445 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

220,867 

219,824 

201,758 

190,676 

Total 

$2,870,087 

$3,732,968 

$2,044,033 

$4,659,461 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

26,199,139 

21,542,604 

34,048,683 

33,699.611 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. 

$28,569,226  $25,275,667  $36,992,716 

$38,359,072 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1852. 

18)1. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$689,068 

$683,435 

$767,202 

$1,603,180 

Manufactures  of  cotton  ......... 

763,854 

536,073 

610,264 

1,378,597 

Manufactures  of  silk 

861.087 

1,434,510 

826,778 

1,619,176 

Manufactures  of  flax 

822,561 

187,772 

160,294 

438,208 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

190,080 

187,987 

204,659 

153,182 

Total 

$2,726,590 

$3,029,757 

$2,569,187 

$5,092,338 

Add  entered  far  consumption. . . . 

26,199,189 

2 1,54$, 604 

34,948,683 

33,699,61 1 

Total  entered  at  the  port  .. . $28,926,729  $24,572,861  $37,617,870  $38,791,949 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  at  New  York  of  foreign 
dry  goods  since  January  1st,  are  $1,274,079  greater  than  for  the  corresponding 
five  months  of  last  year;  $14,219,588  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852; 
and  $9,266,220  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851. 

The  Revenue  of  the  country  is  still  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  but  the 
total  receipts  at  New  York,  since  January  1st,  are  not  quite  ns  large  as  for  the 
same  time  lost  year,  notwithstanding  the  slight  increase  in  the  dutiable  imports, 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 
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CASH  DUTIES  ESC  El  VXD  AT  NEW  YORE  FOE  FIVE  MONTES  FEOM  JAXUAEY  ItT. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

1st  three  months.  $9,395,257  30  $7,617,887  72  $11,125,501  47  $10,873,699  31 

In  April 2,5*7,582  52  2.447,63*  07  8,348,252  14  3, 168.490  21 

In  May 2,544,640  16  1,952,110  86  2,852,853  66  3,248,164  41 


Total 14,487,479  98  12,017,632  65  17,326,606  17  17,385,853  93 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  Custom  House  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
May,  amount  to  $328,422  95,  which  is  a slight  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
fire  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 


185!.  1851  1854. 

January $315.877  55  $267,010  25  $539,292  76 

February 489,000  00  628.642  75  626,093  25 

March 867.400  70  427,620  83  316,388  70 

April 303,922  68  264,753  65  879,471  46 

May 257,736  70  815,817  77  828,492  96 

Total $1,733,937  48  $1,898,844  65  $2,088,684  12 


The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  month  of  May,  (exclu- 
sive of  specie,)  are  $1,402,131  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
$1,396,698  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1852,  and  $1,422,876 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851. 

EX  POETS  FEOM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 

1851.  1851  1851  1854. 

Domestic  produce. $4,402,052  $4,249,924  $4,165,954  $6,824,427 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 113,871  106,818  248,698  182,449 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 861,015  545,973  487,680  842,437 

Specie 4,506,185  1,834,893  2,162,467  3,661,626 


Total  exports $9,882,573  $6,787,608  $7,059,6*9  $9,950,989 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,876,438  4.902,715  4,897,182  6,299,81$ 

The  exports  of  specie  are  larger  than  for  the  same  month  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  but  not  as  large  as  for  May  1851.  The  reshipments  of  foreign  prod- 
uce have  been  on  a more  limited  scale.  We  also  annex  a summary  statement 
of  the  exports  of  the  same  port  since  January  1st. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 

1851.  * 1851  185!.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $18,678,550  $18,579,452  $20,365,061  $26,671,057 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 814,910  895,719  687,809  684,816 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  1,716,452  1,936,981  1,646,937  1,828,023 

Specie 12,681,148  9,067,664  5,890,700  11,017,684 

Total  exports  $33,341,060  $29,979,806  $27,990,507  $40,101,079 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 20,709,912  20,912,152  22,599,807  29,088,396 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exports  from  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie, 
since  January  1st,  are  $6,483,588  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  time  in 
1853,  $8,171,243  in  excess  of  the  first  five  months  of  1852,  and  $8,373,483  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  total  in  1851. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  look  at  the  shipments  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and  wo  annex  a comparative  total  from 
January  1st  to  June  17th,  in  each  of  the  last  two  years: — 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  JUNE  17tHI 


1S5J. 

GO 

1851.  1854. 

Ashes — pots. . . 

..bbls 

4,459 

8,248 

Naval  stores. . . 

..bbls  188,619  298,268 

pearls  • 

468 

830 

Oils — whale. . . 

.{alls  199.876  105.291 

Beeswax 

...lbs 

117,826 

109,916 

sperm  . . 

Breadstuff* — 

lard  . . . , 

11,791  166,246 

Wheat  flour. 

• . bbls 

605.696 

670,972 

linseed  . 

4,816  1,684 

Rye  flour. . . 

1,178 

8,638 

Corn  meal. . . 

22,269 

43,815 

Provisions — 

Wheat 

.baah.1 ,194,1 19 

1,163,668 

Pork 

..bbls  86,118  43,183 

Rye 

816,168 

Beef 

80.866  84,892 

Oats 

23,925 

11,603 

Cut  meats . . . 

..lbs.4, 682.995 10,791. 462 

Barley. 

v 

Butter,  T . . . . 

818,866  1,062,330 

Corn 

662,790 

2,055,655 

Cheese 

Candles — mold-boxes 

28,120 

29,849 

Lard 

8,900,668  7,286,097 

sperm 

2,628 

8,259 

Rice 

..tres  7,172  16.409 

Coal 

. ..tons 

17,117 

14,878 

Tallow 

..Jbsl.068,688  1,788,657 

Cotton 

.bales 

141,586 

142,091 

Tobacco,  crude . 

..pkes  10,478  19.686 

H»y 

1,900 

1,689 

Do.,  manufactured.  Ibs2, 867,4 18  1,816,139 

Hops 

112 

476 

1 Whalebone  .. . , 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  the  above  is  in  the  shipments  of  corn  and 
provisions,  the  increase  in  some  cases  being  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent 
There  would  have  been  a large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  wheat,  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  this  grain,  the  supply  reaching  the  seaboard  not  having  been  sufficient 
for  local  millers,  and  the  price  of  prime  white  wheat  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  been  $2  50  and  upwards.  The  month  of  June  will  show  a less  comparative 
increase,  the  supply  of  domestic  produce  at  the  seaboard,  with  a few  exceptions, 
not  being  sufficiently  large  to  bring  the  prices  within  the  limits  of  orders  for 
shipment.  Much  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  official  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  that 
can  be  published.  Enough  is  already  known  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  total  of  each  will  be  larger  than  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  notwillystnnding  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  for  the  last  eleven  months,  the  increase  in 
the  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  nearly  balances  them,  while  including  the  specie, 
the  exports  are  far  greater.  This  will  fully  appear  in  the  following  compari- 
son : — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  AND  PRODUCE  AT  NEW  YORK.  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE,  FROM  JANUARY  IbT  TO  MAY  SlST. 


Daring  11  Imports  of  Exports  of  Produce  Exports  of 

months  of — Merchandise.  and  Merchandise.  Specie. 

1868-4  $174,508,487  $70,069,290  $29,116,068 

1852-8  147,624,679  48,940,546  17,862,946 


Increase 26,888,868  26,118,744  11,268,112 


The  same  increase  in  either  imports  or  exports,  will  not*  be  found  at  other 
ports,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  over  tw’o-thirds  of  all  the 
foreign  imports  of  the  country  are  received  at  New  York,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  foreign  exports  clear  from  thence,  so  that  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  may,  and  probably  will, 
nearly  or  quite  equal  the  imports,  presenting  the  most  important  commercial 
summary  ever  exhibited  to  the  country. 
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THE  HEW  YORK  COTTOJt  MARKET 

FOE  THE  MONTH  ENDING  JUNE  19. 

rtiriRKB  FOR  TBS  MERCHANTS*  MAOAX1NB  BY  UBLHORN  fc  FRBDKRlCR80Ny  BBOEERS, 

148  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  month  under  review  has  been  an  unsatisfactory  one  for  thoee  engaged  in  cot- 
ton. To  the  exporter  the  returns  have  been  disastrous,  and  to  the  receiver  here  the 
range  of  prices  has  been  much  below  the  cost  of  the  article.  In  accordance  with 
orders  from  the  South,  backed  by  the  views  of  holders  here,  large  quantities  of  cotton 
have  been  shipped  from  first  hands  to  Europe,  io  anticipation  of  meeting  abetter 
market  there  than  could  be  calculated  on  here.  The  amouut  taken  somewhat  relieved 
holders,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  under  more  favorable  Liverpool  advices, 
the  market  closed  with  an  upward  tendency. 

For  the  week  ending  May  2*2d,  our  market  was  without  tone,  and  prices  extremely 
irregular ; the  transactions  were  at  a decline  of  $c.  on  quotations  of  the  previous  week, 
spioners  and  shippers  being  the  principal  purchasers.  At  the  close  of  the  week  more 
steadiness  was  observed,  and  the  following  quotations  were  paid  for  strict  classifica- 
tions:— 

Export bales.  5,800  I Speculation bales.  797 

Home  use  2,954  | In  transitu 600 

Total  sales  during  the  week 9,961 

FEI0E8  ADOPTED  MAT  22D  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES!— 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  &.  Texas. 

Ordinary. 7$  7$  7$  7$ 

Middling 9 9$  9$  9f 

Middling  fair.. . .* 10$  10$  10$  lli 

Fair 11  lli  11$  12$ 


The  week  ensuing  the  demand  was  kept  up  by  large  parcels  being  either  with- 
drawn or  shipped  on  owners’  accounts.  Our  own  manufacturers,  (who  are  quite  bare 
of  stocks,)  bought  freely ; the  transactions,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  advance 
prices  materially,  and  holders  met  the  demand  without  advancing  rates.  The  week 
closed  quiet  but  firm  at  the  annexed  quotations: — 


Export . .bales. 

6,004  Speculation .... 

• . . .bales. 

1,411 

Home  use 

2,446  In  transitu 

119 

Total  sales  during  the  week 

8,979 

PE10E8  ADOPTED  MAY  29TH  FOB  THE 

FOLLOWING 

qualities: — 

Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile.  N. 

O 

* 

8 

Ordinary 

....  7$ 

7$ 

n 

"$ 

Middling 

....  H 

n 

n 

9* 

Middling  fair 

....  10* 

10$ 

lot 

Hi 

Fair 

....  11 

n* 

H$ 

m 

This  week  opened  with  but  little  inquiry,  and  large  offerings  gave  buyers  the  ad- 
vantage in  price.  The  sales  were  email,  and  confioed  to  lots  pressing  on  the  market. 
A decline  in  freights  and  an  advance  in  excharge  offered  no  inducements  to  export- 
ers, and  the  transactions  of  the  week  were  at  very  irregular  prices,  the  market  closing 
heavily,  and  quotations  almost  nominal.  The  total  sales  for  the  week  we  estimate 
at  6,600  bales,  there  being  no  other  mode  to  arrive  at  the  correct  result,  as  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  adopted  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Brokers*  Association,  at  their 
meeting  held  May  29th,  leave  us  without  the  means  of  acquiring  the  usual  official 
report: — 
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Whereas  certain  members  of  our  board  have  withdrawn,  we  are  now  unable  to  give 
an  accurate  report  of  the  daily  transaction ; therefore 
Resolved.  That  hereafter  the  official  daily  report  of  sales  be  discontinued;  and 
Resolved,  That  the  standard  of  classification  be  maintained,  and  that  we  meet  every 
Monday  morning  to  determine  quotations. 

The  necessity  of  the  above  action  is,  in  a measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  stringent 
rules  governing  the  members  of  the  association,  they  being  compelled,  by  a fine  of 
five  dollars,  to  report  their  daily  transactions,  even  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  such 
a course  would  conflict  with  the  interest  of  their  buyers.  The  association  seemed 
formed  to  give  “aid  and  comfort ” to  sellers  and  ship-owners  only.  The  articles  of 
association  will  have  to  be  materially  altered  before  it  will  have  upon  its  roll  the 
names  of  all'the  cotton  brokers  of  the  city. 

Estimated  sales  during  the  past  week,  6,500  bales. 

PRICKS  ADOPTED  JUNE  5TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.&  Texas. 

Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling 8*  8*  9 9* 

Middling  fair 10*  10*  10*  10* 

Fair 10*  11  11*  12 


For  the  week  ending  June  12th  but  little  interest  was  felt  in  cotton.  The  foreign 
advices  continued  of  a gloomy  character,  and  the  future  prospect  for  a return  of  an 
investment  -was  too  uncertain  for  consideration.  And,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the 
market  declines  in  Liverpool,  the  standard  of  classification  is  lowered,  and  sales  of 
“good  middling”  and  upwards  bring  but  a middling  price . In  fact,  a stricter  ad* 
herence  to  grade  is  maintained  in  New  York  than  in  Liverpool;  this  change  of  classi- 
fication is  now  so  common  an  occurrence  at  the  latter  place,  that  the  usual  reliance  is 
not  placed  in  their  reports,  either  in  an  advancing  or  a declining  market. 

The  sales  for  the  week  are  estimated  at  5,500  bales,  and  do  not  include  partial 
sales  or  shipments  from  first  hands — market  closing  without  spirit  at  the  annexed 
quotations : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JUNE  12TH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  0. 4c  Texas. 


Ordinary 7 7 7 7 

Middling 8*  8*  9 9* 

Middling  fair 10  10*  lOf  10* 

Fair...., 10*  10*  11  11* 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  June  1 9th  were  large  and  at  advancing 
prices.  The  slightly  improved  tone  of  the  Liverpool  market,  as  advised  per  Pacific 
and  Arabia,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  and  increased  value  to  the  article  to  the 
extent  of  fully  fc.  a *c.  per  lb.  on  all  grades.  For  France  and  the  continent  the  busi- 
ness has  been  extensive,  including  some  large  parcels  from  first  hands.  Our  stock  i9 
now,  from  the  above  causes,  much  reduced,  and  does  not  exceed  45,000  bales  unsold. 
We  estimate  the  sales  at  12,000  bales,  market  closing  firm  at  the  anoextd  quotations 
for  not  an  over  strict  classification: — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JUNE  19TU  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  J— 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  St  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling 9*  9*  9f  9* 

Middling  fair 10*  10*  10*  11 

Fair 10*  11  11*  12 


Growing  Crop.  The  weather  for  the  growing  crop  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  past  six  weeks.  A good  stand  has  been  obtained,  and  the  damage  by 
frosts  in  tyc  early  part  of  the  spring  in  a great  measure  remedied. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hie  following  statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  date  of  the  acta 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  several  loans  of  the  United  States,  the  Texas 
indemnity,  when  redeemable,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  amount  redeemed  from  the  4th 
March,  1853,  to  the  6th  May,  1854,  inclusive,  the  premium  paid,  the  amount  outstand- 
ing, the  amount  purchased  of  the  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  premium  paid,  the  amount  outstanding,  the  Treasury  notes  outstanding,  and 
interest  due  aod  unpaid  upon  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt : — 


Loan.  Authorized.  Redeemable. 


Int.  Redeemed. 


Prem.  paid.  Outstanding. 


1843. 
1843. 
1046 . 
1*47. 
1848. 


Texas  Indem'iy. 
Do.  issued. 


Apr.  15, 1843 
#cb  3,1843 
July  22, 1846 
Jan.  28,  1847 
M'ch  31,  1848 
Sept.  9,  1850 
Sept.  9,1850 


Dec.  31,  1862  6 p.  c. 
July  1,  1853  5 “ 
Nov.  12,  1856  6 “ 
Jan.  1,  1868  6 •“ 
July  1,1868  6 “ 
Dec.  31,  1864  5 “ 
Dec.  31,  1864  5 “ 


$2,427,785  49 
3.949  031  35 
1,943,430  71 
7,199.250  00 
2,361,408  20 
320,000  00 


$384,436  45  $5,765  900  54 

28-900  00 

145.133  70  3,052.700  00 

1,509,349  41  18,130.31X1  00 
471.193  37  13,422.841  80 
35,200  00  4.680,000  00 

5,000,000  00 


Debt  of  the  cities  of  the  District  ofColumbis. 

Treasury  notes  outstanding 

Interest  on  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt. . , 


18,100,914  75 
712^00  00 


2,545,312  93  50,080.642  34 

112^90  00  7.200  00 

113,911  64 

114,118  54 


Total. 


18,813,714  75  2,657,902  93  50,315,872  52 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO  IN  MAY*  1854. 

In  the  Merchant i Magazine  for  May,  1854,  (vol  xxx.,  pages  605-607.)  we  gave  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  each  back  iu  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  taken  from  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Auditor  of  State — furnished  to  our  hands  by  that  officer — on  the 
first  Monday  of  February, ,1854.  We  now  give  a summary  view  of  tho  condition  of 
the  banks  of  that  State  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1854 : — 

INDEPENDENT  BANKS — RESOURCES. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted $2,241,671  80 

Specie  on  hand 193.245  97 

Notes  of  other  baoks,  (fee 215,614  88 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers 146,824  66 

Eastern  deposits 226  968  07 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 60,266  65 

Bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer 1,095,048  54 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 118,396  70 


Total  resources  of  Independent  Banks 4,586,922  80 

INDEPENDENT  BANKS — LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock . $719,780  00 

Circulation 1,004,857  00 

Safety  Fund  stock 1,178,898  67 

Due  to  banks  aod  bankers 2 10,738  20 

Due  to  individual  depositors. 1,241,01 1 97 

Surplus  of  Contingent  Fund  and  undivided  profits 65,908  16 

Bills  payable  and  time  drafts 77,561  21 

Discount,  interest,  Ac 84,254  48 

Dividends  unpaid .’  20.308  75 

Other  liabilities '. 84,159  87 


Total  liabilities  of  Independent  Banks 4,686,922  80 
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OHIO  BRANCHES  OF  STATE  BANK— RESOURCES. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  . . $11,160,218  65 

Specie  on  hand  1,651,278  25 

Notes  of  other  banks,  Ac 509,615  89 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers 518,543  61 

Eastern  deposits 1,255,299  17 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 59,267  46 

Safety  Fund 849,609  80 

Heal  estate  and  personal  property 159,794  09 

Other  resources 848,161  00 


Total  resources  of  Ohio  Branches  of  State  Bank 16,506,678  81 

OHIO  BRANCHES  OF  STATE  BANK — LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $4,254,176  00 

Circulation 7,311.226  00 

Safety  Fund  at  credit  of  Board  of  Control 43.284  65 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 873.719  79 

Due  to  individual  depositors 8,699,261  04 

Surplus  of  Contingent  Fund  and  undivided  profits 645,060  33 

Bills  payable  and  time  drafts 164,312  26 

Discount,  interest,  Ac 14,145  72 

Dividends  unpaid 125,475  75 

Other  liabilities 86,160  27 


Total  liabilities 16,606,773  81 

OLD  BANKS — RESOURCES. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted $2,514,198  29 

Specie  on  hand 99.010  39 

Notes  of  other  banks,  Ac. 166,155  00 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers 45,162  82 

Eastern  deposits 164,402  51 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 26,502  21 

Other  resources 1 29,669  35 


Total  resources 3,144,990  67 

OLD  BANKS — LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $71 1,000  00 

Circulation  898,565  00 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 1,002  696  99 

Due  to  individual  depositors 898,682  90 

Surplus  of  Contingent  Fund  and  undivided  profits 73,833  40 

Bills  payable  and  time  drafts 745  00 

Other  liabilities 65,4*77  28 


Total  liabilities 8,144,990  57 

FREE  BANKS — RESOURCES. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted $1,866,788  91 

8pecie  on'hund 133,634  92 

Notes  of  other  banks,  Ac.  225,618  60 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers 485,860  51 

Eastern  deposits 206,460  00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 60,839  03 

Bonds  deposited  with  Auditor  of  State 980,769  99 

Real  and  personal  property  . 28,138  47 

Other  resources 34,606  56 


Total  resources  of  Free  Banks 3,471,661  88 
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The  number  of  banks  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor,  is  68 ; of 
which  10  are  Independent  Banks,  88  Ohio  Branches  of  State  Bank,  2 Old  Banks,  and 
13  Free  Banks.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  Ohio  is  $6,520,195  ; the  specie 
in  banks  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1854,  amounted  to  $2,077,169;  the  total  circu- 
lation at  that  time  was  $9,507,052 ; and  the  total  resources,  $27,760,849. 


8PECIE  Iff  THE  UNITED  STATES  Iff  1820,  1849,  AND  1854. 

The  statistics  lately  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  present  some  inter- 
esting facta  The  following  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford : — 


The  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  in  1820  was  only $37,000,000 

Product  of  the  mines  from  that  date  to  1849 37,705,250 

Imports  of  specie  from  1820  to  1S49  amounted  to....  $252,169,841 

*n * i j.;  • Ai  « aa  j iAi« 


Leaving  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  specie  to  1849  of 71,707,435 


In  the  country  on  the  1st  January,  1849 122,412,685 

Supply  from  the  mines  from  1849  to  1854 194,868,117 

Imported  in  same  time 26,508,774 


Total 348,284,576 

Exported  from  the  country  between  January,  1849,  and  Jam,  1854. . . 11 2, 695, 674* 


Specie  in  the  country  in  January,  1854 230,569,502 


Being  $108,000,000  more  in  tlie  country  now  than  in  1849.  But  there  are  large 
amounts  of  money  brought  into  the  country  that  cannot  appear  in  statistical  tables. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  $30,000,000  in  coin  have  been  brought  in  by  immigrants 
since  1840.  Of  the  $230,000,000  in  specie  in  the  country  now,  a little  les9  than  sixty 
millions  is  in  the  banks,  a little  more  than  twenty-seven  millions  in  the  National 
Treasury,  and  the  balance  js  in  circulation,  or  hoarded  up  by  private  owners.  The 
gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  then,  is  over  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  now, 
and  the  circulation  of  bask  paper  is  over  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  million  dollars. 
Together  they  make  over  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  dollars  as  the  active 
money  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 


PRODUCT  OF  TOE  PRECIOUS  METALS  Iff  1853. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine  : — 

Dear  Sia: — Inclosed  you  will  find  a statement  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  the  world  in  1853,  submitted  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of  your 
excellent  journal  Yours  truly,  D4VID  M.  BALFOUR. 


PRODUCT  OF  THS  PRECIOUS  MCTAL9  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  IN  1858. 


America . 
Australia 
Europe  . . 
Asia. ... 
Africa  . . 


Gold. 

$109,156,748 

96,000,000 

22,188,914 

19,847,658 

4,000,000 


Silver. 

$29,807,456 


8,648,937 

5,197,218 


Total. 

$138,964,204 

96,000,000 

80,787,851 

25,044,876 

4,000,000 


Total $251,148,320  $43,658,611  $294,796,981 


Tbe  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  at 


different  periods  prior  to  above : — 

$250,000  1 

1800  $52,629,867 

1 at»n  T T T 8,000,000  | 

1842  69^987^681 

1AOA  11,000.000  1 

1848  86,661,060 

1700 23,0C0,000 

1861  180,178,878 
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CONDITIO*  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  number  of  banks  in  Illinois  is  twenty-nine.  The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Campbell, 
Auditor  of  the  State,  furnishes  a statement  of  their  condition  on  the  8d  of  April,  1854, 


as  follows : — 

RESOURCES. 

Stock  deposited $2,475,741  62 

Real  estate  owned  by  banks 81.158  22 

Notes  of  other  banks  on  hand : 885,839  45 

Debts  other  than  loans  and  discounts 1,868,208  68 

Specie  on  hand 565.152  04 

Loans  and  discounts 816,84176 

Deposited  with  other  banks  .....  878,612  58 

Expense  account 24,874  97 

Checks,  drafts,  and  other  cash  items 63,892  41 


Total  resources 6,865,978  86 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 2,513,790  17 

Debts  owing  other  than  for  deposits  294,034  50 

Due  to  depositors 1,286,102  25 

Circulation • 2,283,526  00 

Profit  and  loss  account 71,787  00 


Total  liabilities 6,448,239  92 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

While  there  are  causes  that  affect  the  operation  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country, 
there  are  others  the  force  of  which  is  felt  most  in  particular  districts.  As  a general 
rule,  expansions  commence  in  the  East,  and  proceed  thence  South  and  West,  and  con- 
tractions follow  the  Fame  law. 

The  more  rapid  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a region,  the  greater  are 
the  apparent  benefits  resulting  from  a bank  expansion,  and  the  greater  are  the  real 
evils  that  result  from  a bank  conti action.  Hence  the  effects  of  bank  expansions  and 
bank  contractions  are  felt  much  more  6eu$ibly  in  the  Mississippi  valley  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

A commercial  or  a manufacturing  population  recovers  from  the  effects  of  a bank 
revulsion  much  moie  easily  than  does  any  one  that  is  purely  agricultural. 

After  the  terrible  revulsion  of  1 842-4  S,  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  were  the  first  to 
right  themselves.  By  July,  1844,  their  current  credits  (circulation  and  deposits)  were 
swelled  to  24,000,000,  which  was  even  6,000,000  more  than  it  had  in  October,  1837. 
Since  then  th**  banks  in  Massachusetts  have  been  gradually  extending  their  operations, 
with  occasional  and  temporary  intervals  of  contraction. 

The  banks  in  the  other  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  were  the  next  to  re- 
cover their  position;  but  the  banks  in  the  great  tier  of  grain  growing  States,  extending 
from  New  Jersey  to  Missouri,  cannot  be  said  to  have  recovered  their  position  till 
1846-48,  when  a new  demand  for  our  breadstuff’s  sprung  up  iu  Europe. 

The  banks  in  the  South  and  Southwest  were  still  longer  in  recovering  themselves. 
But  a new  demand  for  cotton  sprung  up,  and  then  they  began  rapidly  to  extend  their 
operations.  . In  two  years  the  banks  of  South  Carolina  more  than  doubled  their  circu- 
lation, increasing  it  from  $5,287, <*00,  which  it  was  iu  January,  1849,  to  $11,770,000  in 
January,  1851.  In  Georgia  the  circulation  was  more  than  doubled  in  one  year;  it  waa 
$4,118,000  in  October,  1849,  and  $9,818,000  in  December,  1860.  The  Southwestern 
States  still  lagged  behind ; but  between  October,  1849,  and  January,  1851,  the  banks 
of  Tennessee  increased  tbeir  issues  from  $8,918,000  to  $6,814,000. 

After  all,  this  expansion  did  no  more  than  bring  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States  to  a level  with  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  even  if  it  did  that  They 
err  greatly  who  suppose  that  paper  money  makes  prices  permanently  high.  It  makes 
them  occasionally  unnaturally  high ; but  in  tbe  revulsions  that  follow,  prices  are  re- 
duced so  low  and  remain  low  for  so  h ng  a time,  that  it  is  a question  whether,  on  an 
average  of  years,  prices  are  not  lower  with  us  than  they  would  be  if  we  had  only  a 
gold  and  silver  circulating  medium. 
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Eastern  States. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Middle  States.— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland.  Southern  States. — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Southwestern  States. — Alabama,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri  W ester n States. — Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
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TAXES  AND  PROPERTY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  following  statement  ia  derived  from  the  last  report  of  the  Auditor  of 
Illinois : — 

The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  1858  is  assessed  at 
$224,715,963;  and  the  State  and  county  tax  alone  is  $1,978,817. 

The  report  also  gives  the  following : — 

Nntnber.  Value. 

Horses 286,994  $12,530,211 

Neat  cattle 848,7 16  8,635,100 

Mules 12,536  > 588,986 

Sheep 616,158  705,846 

Hogs 1,883,643  2,670,678 

Carriages  and  wagons 102,658  8,364,166 

Clocks  and  watches 81,556  516,226 

Pianos 613  82,809 


The  following  is  the  assessed  value  of  those  counties  which  return  over  four  millions 
of  dollars.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  some  difference  in  the  rates  of  taxation*,  the  cause 
of  which  we  leave  for  others  to  determine : — 


County. 

Assessed 

value. 

State  and 
Co.  tax. 

County. 

Assessed 

value. 

Bute  and 
Co.  tax. 

Cook 

..  $22,929,637 

$245,067 

Adams. 

..  $4,977,907 

$46,089 

Sangamon  . . . 

..  10,689,232 

72,044 

Fulton 

, . . 4,964,068 

48,460 

Madison 

..  6,239,616 

66,537 

McLean 

,..  4,929,647 

42,689 

Peoria 

..  6,646,657 

68,220 

Pike 

. . . 4,395,884 

87,946 

Sl  Clair 

. . 6,269,264 

..  5,115,380 

88,986 

Jo  Davies  . . . 

...  4,294,573 

68,784 

Morgan 

86,830 

La  Salle  .... 

. . . 4,062,632 

60,877 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  BOSTON. 

SYKOFSIf  or  TUB  ACT  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CONCERNING  WEEKLY  RETURNS 
TO  BE  MADE  BY  BOSTON  BANKS,  AND  MONTHLY  RETURNS  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OUT  OF 

BOSTON— THE  FIRST  WEEKLY  RETURNS  OF  BANKS  IN  BOSTON  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

By  an  act  o‘f  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  April  15th, 
1854,  each  bank  in  Boston  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. on  every  Monday  morning,  a statement  under  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier, 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  average  amount  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie  actu- 
ally in  the  bank,  amount  due  from  other  banks,  amount  due  to  other  banks,  deposits 
and  circulation  for  the  several  days  of  the  week  next  preceding  the  said  Monday. 
Section  2 of  this  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  publish  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Boston  daily  papers,  to  be  selected  by  him,  a summary  statement  of  the  condition  of 
each  of  the  Boston  banks  for  the  week,  compiled  from  the  returns  as  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

By  section  3 of  this  act,  each  bank  m Massachusetts,  out  of  Boston,  is  required  to 
make  a similar  statement,  based  on  the  condition  of  each  bank  on  each  Saturday  of 
the  month  next  preceding  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Section  4 requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  cause  a similar  summary  of  the  monthly  returns  of  banks  out  of 
Boston  to  be  published  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in  regard  to  the  Boston 
banks.  By  section  5 the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  select  the  newspapers,  and  the 
expenses  of  publication,  when  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sec- 
tion 6 of  the  act  affixes  a forfeit  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  every  bank  neglecting  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  bank  in  the  State  a blank  form  for 
the  returns  required  by  the  act  This  act  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  June,  1854.  A 
VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  I.  7 
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similar  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  during  the  session  of  1858, 
and  the  first  returns  were  made  under  its  provisions  for  the  week  ending  August  Oth, 
1858.  A summary  statement  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  City  Banks, 
from  the  commencement,  will  be  found  in  our  usual  “ Commercial  Chronicle  and  Re* 
view  ” for  the  month. 

We  publish  below  the  first  weekly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in 
Boston,  as  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts : — 


AVERAGE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  BOSTON  FOR  TBE  WEEK  PRECEDING  MONDAY, 


JUNE  6,  1854. 


Banks. 

Capital 

stock. 

Loans  and  Specie  in 
discount.  Dank. 

Due  Due 

from  other  to  other 
banks.  banks. 

Deposits.  Cfrcnlat’n. 

Atlantic 

$500,000 

$813,822 

$60,443 

$232,035 

$106,466 

$316,028 

$205-219 

Atlas 

500.000 

855,864 

44,036 

41,354 

114,193 

211,226 

150,777 

Blackstone 

472,700 

821,565 

29,459 

169,819 

368,494 

265,597 

Boston 

900,000 

1,636,5*25 

133,318 

216,087 

44,685 

693,564 

232,168 

Boylston 

400,000 

770,043 

153,226 

17,599 

69,015 

263 

274,194 

189,477 

Broadway... 

100,000 

4,149 

24.393 

39,446 

51,341 

City 

Columbian 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,497,814 

68,585 

136,3*26 

168.503 

255,764 

180,457 

838.774 

37,252 

47,003 

13,778 

285,086 

170,512 

Commerce 

2,000,000 

2,950,379 

172,620 

896,008 

839,842 

656.870 

412,408 

Eagle 

700,000 

1,183.529 

76,660 

176,111 

22,508 

435,330 

208,019 

Eliot 

300,000 

516,796 

32,546 

83,914 

31,739 

137,963 

153,170 

Exchange 

1,000,000 

2,013,633 

134,149 

552,481 

563,983 

616.010 

348,890 

Paneull  Hall 

500,000 

945.291 

42,719 

123,257 

81,256 

3*25,408 

217,911 

Freeman’s 

350,000 

698,904 

30.644 

62,246 

170,440 

267,547 

Globe 

1,000,000 

1,477,867 

127,962 

252.572 

272,734 

320,594 

168,064 

Granite 

900,000 

1,492,910 

25,071 

180,069 

317,682 

218,689 

188.117 

Grocers’ 

600,000 

1,004,354 

90-560 

356,692 

478,043 

277,039 

254,314 

Hamilton 

500,000 

84*2,755 

65.202 

158,088 

68,329 

2 15.901 

170,324 

Howurcl  Banking  Co... 

500,000 

840,727 

60,416 

108,831 

119,826 

170,119 

199,079 

Market 

560,000 

1,078,217 

42,275 

88.169 

164.112 

281,566 

200,024 

152,289 

Massachusetts 

800,000 

1,000,130 

388,469 

43,796 

117,611 

9.392 

203,925 

Mechanics’ 

200,000 

15.410 

76,922 

6,419 

114,959 

157,784 

Merchants’ 

4,000,000 

5,725.9G7 

398,223 

1,073,565 

810,504 

1,381,348 

625,623 

National 

455,300 

664,463 

42.899 

178,915 

54,524 

196,172 

203.025 

New  England 

1,000,000 

1,431,390 

67,690 

101,457 

170,126 

341,104 

161,236 

North 

750,000 

1,288,455 

51,639 

41,234 

72,906 

371,419 

2)8,436 

North  America 

750,000 

1,128,425 

47,458 

192,508 

98,572 

289,341 

193,406 

Shawmut 

500,000 

954.558 

78.419 

152,191 

136,361 

278,261 

184,599 

Shoe  and  Leather .... 

1,000,000 

1,529,285 

2,051,747 

60-565 

169,664 

260,480 

264,181 

199,445 

Slate 

1,800,000 

109,013 

312,736 

237,305 

576,869 

221,479 

Suffolk 

1.000,000 

1,477,327 

292,404 

1,329.647 

679,463 

1,058,266 

411,092 

Traders’ 

600,000 

1,013,420 

52,931 

113,756 

124,287 

20!), 942 

185,213 

Tremont 

1,250,000 

1,989,466 

104,542 

429.008 

268,183 

637,567 

368,656 

Union 

1,000,01)0 

1,480.038 

72,347 

198.534 

162,110 

295,859 

167,718 

Washington 

500,000 

873.312 

53,171 

28,335 

39,175 

241, 4J5 

170,639 

Webster 

1,500,000 

2,340.045 

74,099 

224,690 

116,896 

569,643 

413,364 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  condition  of  the  above-named  thirty-six  banks  in  Boston 


Capital  stock  of  banks  in  Boston $30,388,000 

Loans  and  discounts 48,369,49*2 

Specie  in  bank 2 800,277 

Due  from  other  banks  8,716.843 

Due  to  other  banks 6.651,825 

Deposits 13,270,002 

Circulation 8,277,0 19 


Secretary’s  Office,  June  6tb,  1854. 

In  the  foregoing  abstract,  the  cmU  in  the  various  items,  as  submitted  by  the  banks, 
are  not  given. 

In  the  returns  made  by  the  several  banks  in  Boston,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  the 
abstract  required  by  the  law  to  be  published,  there  exists  a want  of  uniformity  under 
the  particular  of  “amount  due  from  other  banks ;**  a portion  of  the  returns,  including 
the  bills  and  checks  on  other  banks,  while  others  omit  these  altogether.  As  there  is 
no  other  head  under  which  these  items  cad  Appear  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  and  as  it  was  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  so  important 
an  element  in  the  condition  of  these  institutions  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  re- 
turns, the  several  banks  hereafter  will  include  under  the  head  “ Due  from  other  banks,** 
the  average  amount  of  bills  and  checks  on  other  banks  held  by  them  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  their  respective  returns. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT. 
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COlflHTIOir  OF  THE  BANKS  IF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  IF  1860-1  AND  1863-4. 

In  the  following  statement  are  included,  it  is  believed,  all  the  incorporated  banks 
that  were  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of  1851  and  the  beginning  of  1854,  a few  scat- 
tering ones  excepted,  and  these  consisting  chiefly  of  bank*  that  had  but  lately  com- 
menced business.  In  the  State  of  Texas  there  is  one  bank,  doing  a small  business,  from 
which  no  returns  have  been  received.  In  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
and  Iowa,  and  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  and 
Minnesota,  there  are  no  incorporated  banks. 

In  the  returns  from  some  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  Borne  other 
StAtea,  a considerable  amount  of  specie  is  believed  to  be  embraced  under  the  head  of 
“ specie  funds,”  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained . 


Date.  Banks. 

Branches.  Cap’l  paid  in. 

Loans  Sc  discounts. 

Stocks. 

Maine 

.1850,  Oct 

82 

. . 

13,248,000 

$6,880,230 

1854,  Jan. 

60 

. . 

6,913,870 

11,166,519 

New  Hampshire 

.1850,  Dec. 

22 

2,375,900 

3,821,120 

1853,  Dec. 

35 

3,376,000 

6,518,183 

Vermont 

1850,  Aug. 

27 

. . 

«, 197,240 

4,423,719 

$40,500 

1858,  Aug. 

33 

. . 

2,914,040 

6,840,932 

117,125 

Massachusetts.. 

.1850,  Sept 

126 

. . 

36,925,050 

63,880,024 

1853,  Sept 

137 

43,270,500 

77,172,097 

Rhode  Island . . 

.1850,  Sept 

63 

11,646,492 

15,492,547 

151,277 

1853,  Sept 

77 

. . 

15,917,429 

22,844,911 

121,414 

Ooonecticut.. . . 

.1850,  April 

41 

2 

9,907,508 

16,607,315 

1853,  April 

53 

2 

18,164,694 

24,601,166 

644,962 

New  York  .... 

.1850,  Sept 

197 

1 

48,613,762 

107,132,389 

13,177,944 

1854,  Feb. 

312 

1 

70,018,980 

203,008,077 

21,468,685 

New  Jersey  . . . 

.1851,  Jan. 

26 

. . 

8,764,900 

7,168,977 

1854,  Jan. 

38 

. . 

5,147,741 

10,663,627 

974,895 

Pennsylvania..  • 

.1850,  Nov. 

53 

5 

17,926,222 

89,430,146 

1,428,364 

1858,  Nov. 

61 

6 

19,765,864 

48,656,884 

1,141,649 

Delaware 

.1851,  Jan. 

6 

3 

1,293,185 

2,264,813 

52,986 

1854,  Jan. 

6 

3 

1,343,18$ 

2,915,602 

62,681 

Maryland 

.1851,  Jan. 

23 

2 

8,123,881 

14,900,816 

760,417 

1864,  Jan. 

25 

. . 

9,558,409 

18,358.441 

825,339 

Virginia 

.1850,  Oct 

6 

31 

9,824,645 

19,645,777 

269,914 

1864,  Jan. 

16 

39 

12,796,466 

24,913,789 

2,259.812 

North  Carolina . 

. 1860,  Nov. 

5 

13 

3,789,250 

6,056,726 

150,000 

1853,  Dec. 

9 

16 

4,818,465 

10,866,247 

64,176 

South  Carolina. 

.1851,  Jan. 

12 

2 

13,213,181 

23,312,330 

963,611 

1854,  March 

16 

2 

16,078,580 

24,865,690 

2,776,059 

Georgia 

.1850,  Dec. 

11 

10 

13,482,198 

11,421,626 

1,674,349 

1853,  Dec. 

11 

7 

12,957,600 

13,667,469 

2,198,848 

Alabama 

.1851,  Jan. 

2 

. . 

1,800,680 

4,670,458 

70,361 

1854,  Jan. 

3 

. . 

2,100,000 

6,865,142 

471,166 

Louisiana 

.1861,  Jan. 

5 

20 

12,870,890 

19,809,108 

1854,  Jan. 

9 

10 

17,869,261 

29,820,582 

842,000 

Mississippi  . . . . 

.1851,  April 

1 

. . 

118,460 

112,275 

1854,  Jan. 

1 

. . 

240,165 

362,686 

Tennessee 

.1851,  Jan. 

4 

19 

6,881,568 

10,992,139 

432,902 

1853,  Oct 

9 

19 

6,599,872 

11,846,879 

638,042 

Kentucky 

.1861,  Jan. 

5 

21 

7,546,927 

12,536,806 

694,962 

1854,  Jan. 

9 

26 

10,869,665 

21,898,386 

802,124 

Missouri 

.1851,  Jan. 

1 

5 

1,209,131 

3,638,463 

1864,  Jan. 

1 

6 

1,216,405 

3,958,055 

Illinois 

.1851,  Jan. 

None. 

1853,  April 

28 

, . 

1,702,456 

586,404 

1,780,6X7 

Indiana 

.1850,  Nor. 

2 

13 

2,082,950 

4,395,099 

1853,  Dec. 

81 

13 

5,624,552 

7,247,366 

8,267,064 

Ohio 

.1860,  Nov. 

67 

. . 

8,718,866 

17,059,593 

2,200,891 

1854,  Feb. 

68 

. # 

8,013,164 

17,880,255 

2,808,887 

Michigan 

.1861,  Jan. 

5 

1 

764,022 

1,319,805 

420,621 

1854,  Jan. 

6 

1 

1,084,718 

2,199,098 

637,725 

Wisconsin 

.1851,  Jan. 

None. 

1864,  Jan. 

10 

.. 

600,000 

1,163,066 

678,721 
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Other 

Due  by 

Notes  of 

Specie 

Date. 

Real  Estate. 

Investments,  other  Banks. 

other  Banks. 

Funds. 

MainA  Ttt.,t(., 

.I860. 

8111,906 

$778,955 

$187,486 

1864. 

116,842 

I,58li696 

366^490 

New  Hampshire.  1860. 

43,670 

447,453 

91,444 

;• 

1868. 

64,163 

687.869 

167,667 

Vermont , 

.1860. 

94,497 

_ 

1,001,789 

127,087 

$2,876 

1863. 

104,768 

$16,824 

1,801,033 

185,999 

Massachusetts  . 

.1860. 

988,236 

6,336,008 

4,048,521 

1868. 

1,090,463 

6,666,412 

5,346,161 

Rhode  Island. . . 

.1860. 

283,844 

13,461 

441,164 

687,761 

1868. 

264,812 

28,146 

1,004,868 

844,329 

. , 

Connecticut  ... 

.1860. 

889,983 

396,085 

1.657,411 

245,349 

103,614 

1868. 

384,800 

713,414 

1,890,685 

436,538 

202.204 

New  York  .... 

.1860. 

8,821,689 

786,120 

10,403,609 

8,031,957 

10,498.824 

1864. 

6,272,690 

161,528 

11,629,939 

8,488,890 

18,175,670 

New  Jersey.. . . 

.1861. 

270,646 

183,468 

1,578,668 

1864. 

267,804 

' 224,448 

432,378 

42,685 

82,849 

Pennsylvania.. . 

.1860. 

1,184,413 

1,280,064 

4,266,916 

2,691,962 

2,864,944 

1868. 

1,007  848 

652,756 

6,876.738 

8,804,410 

8,879,120 

Delaware  ..... 

.1861. 

117,981 

2,000 

806,545 

74,600 

61,022 

1864. 

124.262 

352,286 

81,611 

177,293 

Maryland 

.1861. 

406,246 

768 

1,178,200 

965,796 

78,552 

1864. 

821,007 

28,256 

1,681,026 

168,827 

1,595,092 

Virginia 

.1860. 

764,282 

240,498 

1,925,652 

562,163 

1864. 

766.661 

26,259 

2,710,180 

1,271,463 

199,848 

North  Carolina. 

.1860. 

1 27,806 

18,785 

1,074,798 

488.947 

1863. 

137,164 

1,842,569 

643,821 

73,824 

South  Carolina. 

.1861. 

338,429 

266,205 

6,020,998 

810,895 

806,909 

1864. 

419,370 

1,369,682 

1,611,709 

646,639 

Qeorgia 

• I860. 

7,196,063 

2,887,715 

3,117,466 

536,593 

141,300 

1868. 

8.176,932 

712,960 

1,735,422 

608,867 

247,852 

Alabama 

.1861. 

125,697 

81,000 

960,334 

63,865 

1864. 

66,321 

31,500 

862.084 

111,296 

Louisiana 

.1861. 

2,266,169 

2,042,149 

2,226,896 

1,200,000 

1864. 

1,954,164 

2,163,055 

2,416,626 

Miuuaippi 

.1861. 

8,400 

- 

802,64 1 

1864. 

9,970 

4,742 

84,049 

13,309 

Tennessee. . . . . , 

.1861. 

662,520 

1,559,418 

729.186 

1863. 

516,980 

67,822 

1,448,721 

461.396 

126,890 

Kentucky 

.1861. 

419,070 

440,127 

2,461,155 

650,879 

1864. 

416,192 

307,868 

3,284,405 

1,116,780 

648,978 

Missouri 

.1861. 

128,928 

273,317 

66,028 

87,510 

1864. 

116,161 

121,372 

162,781 

282,690 

Illinois 

.1861. 

None. 

1863. 

18,202 

880,541 

238,676 

Indiana 

.1850. 

364,233 

108,486 

846,062 

224.842 

1863. 

289,673 

127,238 

1,986,114 

715,305 

128,860 

Ohio 

.1860. 

461.593 

460,692 

8,873,272 

1,195,665 

93,460 

1864. 

332,909 

8,584  970 

1,438,342 

171,855 

Michigan 

.1861. 

221,626 

65,088 

404,691 

109,096 

195 

1864. 

144,998 

95,170 

742,848 

108,941 

4,282 

Wisconsin 

1861. 

None. 

1864. 

8,461 

825,946 

161,154 

20,136 

Doe  to  other 

Other  lia- 

Date. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

banks. 

bilities. 

Maine  

.1860. 

$476,689 

$2,654,208 

$1,223,671 

$48,006 

$38,285 

1864. 

1,182,610 

6,817,750 

2,446,470 

146,879 

99,202 

New  Hampshire 

.I860. 

129,899 

1,897,111 

566,634 

1868. 

180,289 

8,021,579 

868,867 

Vermont 

.1860. 

127,825 

2,856,027 

656,708 

82,984 

1868. 

198,178 

4,764.439 

734,216 

22,136 

Massachusetts .. 

.1860. 

2,998,178 

17,005,826 

11,176,827 

6,649,929 

442,084 

1863. 

8,668,782 

21,172,369 

15,067,204 

8,608,288 

474,061 
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Dae  to  other  Other  lie- 


Date. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

banks. 

bilutes. 

Rhode  Island. 

..I860. 

$297,661 

$2,553,865 

$1,488,596 

$650,560 

$133,733 

1853. 

359,699 

4.895,529 

2,288,856 

1,062,615 

362,729 

Connecticut . . 

..I860. 

640,622 

5,253,884 

2, 895.&11 

468,768 

88,961 

1853. 

1,145,857 

10,224,441 

3,542,985 

716,770 

829,581 

New  York  . . . 

..1850. 

10,045,330 

26,415,566 

60,774,193 

21,873,928 

2,984,727 

1854. 

14,169,905 

82,573,189 

75,554,481 

20,227,967 

6,848,627 

New  Jersey . . 

..1851. 

622,825 

3,046,658 

2,411,861 

373.453 

1854. 

805,533 

4,917,412 

4,133,454 

486,661 



Pennsylvania . 

..I860. 

4,827,394 

11,798,996 

18,484,779 

5,857,740 

166,878 

1863. 

4,331,656 

17,420,848 

22,747,991 

4,640.970 

86,647 

Delaware  . . • 

..1851. 

159,773 

833,960 

502,755 

170,873 

1854. 

133,367 

1,286,933 

860,947 

107,075 

Maryland  .... 

..1851. 

2,709,699 

8,528,869 

5,838,766 

1,923,206 

9,895 

1854. 

3,405,090 

4,918,381 

8,622,052 

2,348,791 

71,646 

Virginia  ..... 

..I860. 

2,928,174 

10,256,997 

4,717,732 

308,841 

1854. 

3,721,042 

14,298,792 

6,518,027 

636,127 

5,495 

North  Carolina 

..I860. 

1,645,028 

4,249,883 

942,098 

60.682 

4,826 

1863. 

1,856,048 

7,320,667 

1,808,587 

186,993 

61,018 

South  Carolina 

..1851. 

2,218,223 

11,771,270 

8,665,686 

8,035,893 

23,260 

1864. 

1,621,973 

9,715,783 

3,752,260 

1,878,291 

169,198 

Georgia 

..I860. 

2,112  446 

9,898,827 

2,580,826 

483,422 

1,452,121 

1853. 

1,576,818 

9,518,777 

2,523,227 

724,035 

1,089,935 

Alabama 

..1851. 

1,998,820 

8,568,285 

1,474,963 

196,911 

660,782 

1854. 

1,125,964 

8,171,487 

1,671,448 

663,164 

Louisiana..  .. 

..1851. 

5,716,001 

5,059,229 

8,464.389 

1,384,232 

1854. 

7,468,460 

6,969,807 

11,743,152 

2,022,636 

2,848,859 

Mississippi . . . 

..1851. 

161,890 

4.500 

142,390 

1854. 

6,669 

284,745 

33,393 

Tenoessee. ... 

..1851. 

1,456,778 

6,814,876 

1,917,767 

61,688 

10,000 

1853. 

1,988,790 

6,821,686 

2,200,922 

108,470 

447,426 

Kentucky .... 

..1851. 

2,794,851 

7,648,075 

2,328,657 

1,256,669 

100,807 

1854. 

4,596,249 

18,578,610 

3,102,159. 

2,809,031 

Missouri 

..1851. 

1,198,263 

2,622,600 

1,098,981 

76,280 

1854. 

937,835 

2,487,580 

1,313,744 

228,946 

Illinois 

..1861. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1853. 

419,531 

1,361,788 

522,476 

815,441 

14,161 

Indiana ....... 

..I860. 

1,197,880 

8,422,445 

680,325 

112,175 

1863. 

1,820,760 

7,116,827 

1,764,747 

445,359 

100,622 

Ohio 

..I860. 

2,750,537 

11,059,700 

6,310,555 

1,305,839 

343,856 

1854. 

2,819,064 

9,689,008 

7,693,610 

1,866,172 

249,887 

Michigan.... 

..1851. 

125,722 

897,864 

416,149 

42,589 

188,930 

1854. 

857,672 

1,270,989 

1,075,606 

82,496 

438,488 

Wisconsin  . . . 

..1851. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1854. 

182,482 

485,121 

654,423 

710,954 

8PECIE  AS  BAGGAGE. 

The  A talent*,  (Georgia,)  Intelligencer,  contains  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Hutchings,  of. 
the  firm  of  Hutchings  A Co,  bankers,  of  Louisville,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  received 
by  him  from  the  officers  of  the  Western  and  Atal&nta  Railroad.  Mr.  Hutchings  was 
a passenger  in  ooe  of  the  trains.  He  had  with  him  two  small  carpet  bags,  weighing 
78A  pounds,  which  he  kept  in  bis  possession.  The  conductor  called  on  him  to  pay  $40 
freight  on  his  baggage,  contending  that  it  contained  $40,000  in  gold,  and  that  the 
road  charged  $1  freight  for  every  $1,000  of  specie  carried  on  it  Mr.  Hutchings  pro- 
tested against  this,  as  he  carried  his  baggage  at  his  own  risk,  but  be  declared  himself 
ready  to  pay  for  overweight  of  his  baggage  at  the  customary  rates.  The  contents 
of  his  baggage  were  known  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  no  one  had  a right  to  know 
what  it  contained,  as  he  did  not  hold  any  one  responsible  for  it  On  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  Atalanta  the  superintendent  again  demanded  $40.  Mr.  Hutchings  was  williog 
to  pay  it  under  protest,  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the  official,  and  he  detained  the 
baggage.  Mr.  Hutchings  then  obtained  a possessory  writ  to  recover  his  baggage,  and 
it  was  brought  before  a magistrate's  court  The  magistrate  gave  judgment  against 
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Mr.  Hatchings  for  $17,  which  he  paid  under  protest  He  was  served  similarly  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Company.  He  has  instituted  suit  before  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  test  the  question  of  the  right  of  such  taxation  by  the  companies. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  fourteen  Savings  Banks.  The  following  table, 
compiled  from  their  last  annual  reports,  made  near  January  1, 1854,  shows  the  time 
of  their  commencement,  and  the  amount  of  deposits : — 

RECAPITULATION  OF  DEPOSITS,  JANUARY,  1854. 

Name  of  Bank. 

Bank  for  Savings 

Seamens’  Bank  for  Savings. 

Bowery  Sa tings  Bank 

Greeuwich  Savings  Bank 

Manhattan  Savings  Bank. 

Merchants'  Clerks’  Savings  Bank.. 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank 

Broadway  44  44  

East  River  44  44  

Irving  Savings  Institution 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank. 

Knickerbocker  Savings  Bank 

Mariners’  Savings  Bank 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank 


Total. 


Corona  eneod. 

Deposits. 

1819 

$7,901,808 

1829 

6,478.677 

1834 

6,270.519 

1833 

2,823,071 

1851 

1,007,828 

1848 

840,898 

1851 

841,712 

1851 

488,609 

1851 

419,060 

1851 

291,903 

.... 

591,024 

1862 

427.663 

1853 

36,649 

1853 

41,061 

26,910,402 

The  manner  of  investment  of  the  funds,  as  far  as  given,  is  as  follows : — 


Manhattan 

Merchants’  Clerks’. 

Broadway 

East  River. 

Irving 

Dry  Dock 

Knickerbocker.. . . , 
Mariners’ 


8tocks. 

Mortgages. 

Real  Estate. 

Cash. 

$5,400,006 

$2,553,433 

$80,000 

$890,428 

2,863,500 

8,067,050 

151,167 

852,826 

2,124,231 

2,878,414 

125,707 

642,165 

674,540 

314,868 

118,930 

868,056 

395,910 

91,923 

181,841 

186,700 

78,765 

148,990 

250,446 

14,646 

87,690 

158,565 

23,907 

71,741 

10,000 

610,850 

70,174 

154,357 

222,782 

60.624 

32,615 

4,034 

11,476,826 

10,038,507 

402,694 

1,VJ»,2U 

AMERICAN  8T0CKS  HELD  BY  FOREIGNERS. 


The  following  genera)  summary  of  American  Stocks,  held  by  foreigners,  on  tho 
80th  of  June,  1853,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 


Treasury : — 

United  States  stocks 

State  stocks 

113  cities  and  towns  (bonds) 

847  counties  (bonds) 

985  banks  (stocks) 

75  insurance  companies  (stocks) 

244  railroad  companies  (stocks). . 

Do.  do.  (bonds) 

16  canal  and  navigation  companies  (stocks). . . . 
Do.  da  (bonds). . . . 

15  miscellaneous  companies  (stocks) 

Da  do.  (bonds) 


Total. 

$58,206,617 

190,718,221 

79,362,149 

18,928.869 

266,724.955 

12,829,780 

809,898,967 

170,111,562 

85,888,918 

22,130,669 

16,426,612 

2,868,823 


Held  by  foreigners. 
$27,000,000 
72,981,607 
16,462,322 
5,000,000 
6,688,996 
878,172 
8,244,025 
43,888,752 
554,900 
1,967,547 
802,720 
265,778 


Total. 


$1,178  667.882  $184,184,714 
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If  the  estimate  of  Winslow,  Lanier  & Co.  be  preferred,  as  to  the  amount  of  State 
stocks  held  by  foreigners,  $116,972,108  must  be  substituted  in  the  second  line  of  the 
second  column,  and  the  total  will  then  be — 


Aggregate  of  stocks  and  bonds $1,178,667,882 

Aggregate  held  by  foreigners 222,225,815 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

John  H.  Alpuente,  Secretary  of  State  for  Louisiana,  publishes  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  the  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1854: — 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS. 

8PECIE  PATINO. 

, — Cash  Liabilities. — s Cash  Assets. * 


Circulation.  Total.  Specie.  Total. 

Citizens'  Bank,  (Banking  Department).  $2,064,615  $4,068,207  $1,968,441  $5,575,116 

Canal  Bank 

8,398,742 

1,848,247 

546,917 

Louisiana  Bank 

4,859,261 

1,675,892 

7,289,287 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

5,972,051 

2,126,893 

7,128,932 

Total 

18,298,261 

7,014,978 

25,462,652 

Mechanics'  A Traders* 

FREE  BANKS. 

1,808,168 

685,873 

2,234,814 

Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

692,795 

1,708,190 

566,444 

2,684,277 

Southern  Bank. 

744,910 

214.688 

2,076,608 

Union  Bank 

902,699 

236,842 

1,881,454 

Total 

4,654,568 

1,658,343 

8,826,646 

Consolidated  Association. . • . 

IN  LIQUIDATION. 

5,101 

1,873 

1,876 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 


SPECIE  PATINO. 


Liabilities, 
Exclusive  of  Capital. 

Citizens'  Bank,  (Banking  Department.) $4,068,207  04 

M “ (Mortgage  Department) 500,000  00 

Canal  A Banking  Company. 8,398,842  08 

Louisiana  Bank 4,859,261  48 

Louisiana  State  Bank 5,972,061  05 

A easts. 

$6,671,724  43 
6,292,661  81 
7,817,000  64 
10,024,643  98 
8,437,019  74 

Total 

88,242,960  60 

FEES  BANKS. 

Mechanics'  A Traders’  Bank. . . 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 

Southern  Bank 

Union  Bank 

2,868,981  31 
2,668,518  69 
2,103,259  50 
1,954,929  69 

Total 

9,096,684  09 

IN  LIQUID  ATT  OX. 

Consolidated  Association 

1,485,024  91 

1,184,903  62 

THE  THRBE-DOLLAR  GOLD  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  an  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1853,  directed  the  coin- 
age of  three-dotlar  gold  pieces  at  the  mint  and  branches.  These  coins  are  now  in 
circulation. 
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The  obverse  of  this  coin  represents  an  ideal  head,  with  the  feathered  cincture  sym- 
bolic of  America,  the  word  44  liberty  ” appearing  on  the  band  encircling  the  head,  the 
inscription,  “ United  States  of  America,”  surrounding  the  whole.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
wreath  composed  of  some  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  via.  wheat, 
cotton,  Indian  com, and  tobacco;  the  denomination  and  date  being  in  the  center. 

As  compared  with  the  other  gold  coins,  the  devices  and  arrangement  are  novel,  but 
perhaps  not  less  appropriate,  and,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the 
piece,  will  make  it  readily  distinguishable  from  the  quarter  eagle,  which  approaches 
it  most  nearly  in  value.  It  is  16-20ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  77.4  — ox. 
16.125. 


BANK  STOCKS  OF  THE  STATES  HELD  BY  FOREIGNERS. 

The  following  summary  statement  of  so  many  of  the  banks  as  have  made  returns 
of  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  and  of  the  amount  thereof  held  by  foreigners,  on  the 
80th  of  June,  1853,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an- 
swer to  a resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  amount  of  American  Securities  held 
in  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries : — 


Number  of 

Capital  paid 

Held  by 

State. 

bantu. 

In. 

foreigners. 

Maine 

41 

$4,352,625 

$48,600 

Vermont 

. 32 

2,793,000 

16,146 

New  Hampshire 

. 82 

8,142.458 

100— 

Boston  

32 

25,005,800 

381,410 

Other  Massachusetts  banks 

107 

19,755,000 

56,740 

Providence - 

28 

10,511,100 

9,000 

Other  Rhode  Island  banks 

89 

3,402,161 

Connecticut 

63 

13,795,734 

23,500 

New  York  city 

60 

43,340,482 

1,784,646 

Other  New  York  banks 

168 

24,861,699 

40,850 

New  Jersey 

29 

4,739,580 

2,760 

Philadelphia 

*16 

10,900,000 

163,320 

Other  Pennsylvania  banks 

37 

8,621,970 

14,110 

Delaware 

. 8 

1,140,000 

Baltimore 

. 12 

7,523,693 

323,486 

Other  Maryland  banks. 

14 

2,211,210 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

847,668 

26,015 

Virginia 

44 

11,004,915 

26,000 

North  Carolina 

. 22 

4,443,015 

South  Carolina  

13 

13,033,275 

166,925 

Georgia  

13 

4,685,400 

66,660 

Alabama 

4 

2,211,800 

604,100 

Louisiana 

3 

9,145,620 

2,648,400 

Mississippi 

. 1 

240,165 

Tennessee 

23 

7,682,177 

841,500 

Kentucky ... . . 

83 

10,611,525 

79,200 

Missouri 

6 

1,215,405 

40,800 

Illinois 

. 17. 

1,878,482 

Indiana. 

. 23 

2,958,268 

Ohio 

. 68 

9,794,906 

Michigan 

6 

1,201,578 

Wisconsin. 

. 8 

480,000 

Total  banks,  including  branches  . . 

986 

266,724,955 

6,688,996 

In  this  summary  are  included,  it  is  believed,  all  the  banks  that,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1853,  had  among  their  stockholders  foreigners  residing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  United  States.  From  some  twenty  or  thirty  banks  returns  could  not  be  obtained, 
but  they  were,  with  a lew  exceptions,  such  as  were  very  smAU,  or  had  but  recently 
commenced  business. 
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EXPORTS  OP  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  compile,  from  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1853  : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Staves  and  heading M.  28,698  ) 

Shingles 41,932  V $2,678,14® 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling M.  feet.  78,599  ) 

Other  lumber 123,748 

Masts  and  spars 129,626 

Oak  barks  and  other  dyes 118,894 

All  manufactures  of  wood 2,294,122 


Tar  and  pitch. barrels. 

Resin  and  turpentine 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes tons. 

Skins  ana  furs 

Oinseng lbs. 


59,144  ) 
454,716  y 
8,421 


280,726 


1,406,448 

834,321 

796,101 

138,813 


The  total  products  of  the  forest  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,  are  valued, 
according  to  custom-house  returns,  at  $7,916,259. 


EXPORT  OF  TBE  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  compile  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  export  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853, 
of  the  various  products  of  agriculture : — 


BREADSTUFF*  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLE  FOOD,  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Wheat .bushels. 

Flour barrels. 

Indian  corn  I bush. 

Indian  meal bbls. 


Rye,  oats,  Ac. 

Ship  bread,  Ac. bbls. 

*•  M kegs. 

Potatoes bush. 

Rice tierces. 

Cotton,  Sea  Island lbs. 

* other  than  Sea  Island 

Tobacco hhds. 

Flax  seed bush. 

Hemp cwt. 

Indigo lbs. 

Sugar,  brown. 


Wax 

Sugar,  refined 

Grain  spirits* galls. 

Chocolate lbs. 

Spirits  from  molasses galls. 

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  bottles galls. 

44  44  44  44  casks 

Oil,  linseed 


Quantity. 

3,890,141 

2,920,918 

2,274,909 

212,118 

8,910 


121,281  ) 
56,089  J 
225,905 
67,707 
11,165,165  ) 
1,100,405,205  ) 
169,858 
8,932 
2,418 
86 

672,274 

245,647 

376,693 

6,155,057 

360,683 

73,861 

1,065,396 


133,979  ) 
17,890  y 
18,266 


Value. 

$4,354,403 

14,783,894 

1,874,077 

709,974 

8M86 

166,824 

654,020 

162,569 

1,667,658 

109,456,404 

11,819,319 

7,719 

18,195 

86 

88,854 

40,054 

118,602 

875,780 

141,173 

10,280 

829,881 

17,582 

20,443 

64,677 

15,468 
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The  total  value  of  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June,  30tb,  1853,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  was  $213,417,697.  The  value  of  the  three  leading  products  of  the  South- 
ern States,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  amounted  to  $122,433,381,  leaving  a balance  of 
$90,984,316  for  all  other  products  and  manufactures.  We  have  omitted  in  this  state- 
ment sugar,  chiefly  from  Louisiana,  as  only  672,274  lbs.,  valued  at  $33,854,  was  ex- 
ported during  the  year.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  exported  amounted  to  $23,548,535, 
which,  if  taken  from  the  balance,  ($90,984,316,)  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  leaves  $67,436,781  for  all  other  exports  of  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  States.  A portion  of  the  tobacco  exported,  we  know 
not  how  large,  is  the  product  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  leading  agri- 
culttiral  exports  of  the  northern  and  western  ports  of  the  Union  consist  of  breadstuff*, 
and  including  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  Indian  and  rye  meal,  amounted  in  the  year, 
ending  as  above,  to  $21,266,034. 


IMPORTS  OF  BRE1DSTUFFS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TUX  TOTAL  IMPORTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OF  GRAIN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR,  FOR  FIVE  TZARS 


FAST,  AS  MADE  UP  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  RETURN8,  WERE 


1849. 

18S0. 

1841. 

1852. 

1851. 

From 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Russia,  Northern  ports. 

840,683 

863,779 

672,267 

843,949 

684,404 

Do.  B*ack  Sea  ports. 

672,785 

589,250 

762,160 

967,877 

1,070,488 

Denmark  A Duchies. . . 

1,811,086 

1,077,735 

843,007 

770,194 

947,015 

Prussia 

1,354,691 

1,348,780 

930,168 

654,703 

1,177,764 

Hanse  Towns  . . . .' 

696,673 

392,853 

143,476 

167,858 

305,044 

Other  ports  of  Germany 

416,023 

457,844 

336,691 

339,734 

363,076 

Holland 

686,739 

495,614 

163,774 

221,563 

170,763 

France  

1,919,410 

1,328,922 

1,591,377 

745.162 

714,242 

Italian  States 

406,034 

210,249 

555,905 

193,974 

287,766 

WallacbiaA  Moldavia. 

825,128 

217,505 

624,242 

718,876 

665,106 

Other  Turkish  ports. . . 

423,976 

276,628 

474,937 

200,021 

744,084 

Egypt 

892,727 

658,063 

958,995 

777,745 

643,129 

British  N.  America. . . . 

181,622 

95,860 

148,378 

126,240 

189,367 

United  States 

1,816,426 

1,082,755 

1,211,866 

1,400,420 

1,821,484 

Other  countries 

925,769 

628,853 

316,294 

233,358 

489,363 

Total 

10,669,661 

9,010,590 

9,618,026 

7,746,669 

10,173,136 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  AN  OFFIOAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

: IMPORTS 

OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT- 

FLOUR 

INTO  GREAT 

BEITAIN  FOR 

FIVE  years: — 

1849. 

1850. 

oo 

i8a. 

185S. 

From 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Russia,  Northern  ports. 

47,716 

69,084 

85,700 

27.112 

262.242 

Do.  Black  Sea  ports. 

446,501 

569,529 

663,984 

706,622 

818,930 

Denmark  A Duchies. . . 

241,751 

162,207 

168,768 

218,884 

294,926 

Prussia 

616,612 

835,650 

696,175 

452,293 

1,145,845 

Hanse  Towns 

829,369 

222,289 

100,987 

49,487 

228,914 

Other  ports  of  Germany 

167,448 

158,665 

163,734 

130,144 

185,417 

Holland 

806,411 

293,465 

66,414 

124,963 

67,782 

France 

788,833 

1,145,146 

1,193,438 

469,418 

341,444 

Italian  States 

279,680 

117,828 

241,852 

66,104 

164,265 

Wallacbia  A Moldavia. 

46,972 

70,035 

164,374 

86,139 

227,143 

Other  Turkish  ports.. . . 

116,415 

66,523 

176,666 

40,841 

251,343 

Egypt 

128,273 

247,236 

538,191 

894,668 

357,906 

British  N.  America. . . . 

141,266 

80,394 

129,680 

110,133 

168,021 

United  States 

618,601 

537,080 

911,866 

1,281,893 

1,582,641 

Other  countries 

481,627 

266,698 

84,700 

67,562 

164,100 

Total 

4,802,475 

4,830,263 

5,380,412 

4,164,603 

6,2 36,8 6U 
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DOTIES  COLLECTED  AT  BOSTON. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Boston 
in  each  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  distinguishing  the  amount  paid  on  merchandise 
brought  in  American  and  foreign  vessels : — 


American.  Foreign.  Total. 

1838  $2,305,197  44  $105,958  51  $2,411,155  95 

1839  3,134,514  26  160,315  38  3,294,829  65 

1840  2,364,806  75  92,419  47  2,456,926  21 

1841  8,018,083  80  218,599  S3  8,226,683  13 

1842  2,543,748  18  286,437  86  2,780,186  04 

1843  2,734,184  84  757,884  93  3,491,019  82 

1844  4,800,877  70  1,234,067  44  6,034,945  14 

1845  4,027,336  52  1,222,297  48  6,249,634  00 

1846  8,630,744  64  1,241,825  62  4,872,510  16 

1847  8,936,325  65  1,512,036  16  5,448,361  82 

1848  8,790,267  45  1,118,559  75  4,908,827  20 

1849  8,607,608  68  1,429,702  16  5,037,310  84 

1860 8,903,440  17  2,224,877  29  6,127,817  45 

1851  8,899,822  85  2,696,704  60  6,496,527  85 

1852  8,826.428  25  2,466,622  88  6,293.050  63 

1853  4,588,777  82  3,137,415  63  7,696,193  00 


In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1858,  the  amount  of  duties  was  upwards  of  a million  of 
dollars  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  has  increased 
very  rapidly  since  the  Cuuard  steamers  commenced  running  to  that  port 

EXPOETS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  CHILI. 

The  official  custom-house  report  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chili  for  six  months  of  1868 
shows  a total  of  $5,162,900  imports,  against  $6,504,000  exports.  England  stands  first 
in  importance,  the  United  States  next  The  totals  to  England,  France,  the  U.  States, 


Germany,  <fcc.,  were  as  follows : — 

England  and  dependencies 

Imports. 

$1,862,334 

Ex  porta. 
$2,117,474 

France  and  dependencies 

907,482 

430,928 

United  States  (Atlantic) 

428,488 

1,446,771 

California 

48,206 

918,865 

Germany 

807,855 

302,148 

Brazil 

301,624 

69,008 

Peru 

822,649 

657,511 

All  other  countries 

479,422 

676,297 

Total,  six  months 

$6,504,000 

8HIPS  CLEARED  FROM  LONDON  TO  AUSTRALIA. 


Mr.  R.  P.  Mitthofer,  shipping  agent  at  London,  furnishes  the  following  statement  of 
the  amount  of  “ register  toumge  ” of  ships  cleared  from  the  port  of  London  for  Aus- 
tralia from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March  inclusive,  compared  with  the  ton- 


nage  for  the  same  period  in  1853 ; — 

Jan.  1 to 
March  31. 

1854. 

Jan.  1 to 
March  31. 

1853. 

Loading 
April  1. 

1864. 

Loading 
April  1. 

1853. 

Adelaide tons. 

7,679 

6,67*8 

4,024 

5.291 

Melbourne. 

20,190 

26,393 

9,240 

17,206 

Sydney  

15,952 

14,142 

11,039 

10,237 

Launceston 

2,401 

1,492 

1,876 

1,165 

Hobart  Town  ; 

3,867 

2,369 

4,789 

3,381 

Geelong 

4,211 

1,726 

2,530 

2,454 

Melbourne,  Sydney,  Ade.  and  Geeloog. 

1,250 

1,694 

2,195 

1,780 

Total 

55,050 

58,494 

85,693 

41,463 
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The  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1854  includes  18,262  tons  cleared  in  January, 
18,845  in  February,  and  22,948  in  March.  The  total  cleared  from  London  for  Aus- 
tralia during  1858  was  287,332  tons,  (659  ships,)  and  in  1852,  165,787  tone,  (277  ships.) 


PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  OTHER  PARTS. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  WHEAT  AND  OAT8  PER  QR.  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS,  ENDING  1858,  AND  WHEAT  SINCE  1802. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

a. 

d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

1802... 

9 

1828 

. 60  6 

22  6 

1808.  . 

57 

1 

1829 

. 66  8 

22  9 

1804... 

60 

6 

1880 

64  8 

24  6 

1805... 

87 

l 

1881 

66  4 

25  4 

1806... 

9 

1881 

58  8 

20  5 

1807... 

l 

1883 

. 62  ll 

18  5 

1908... 

78 

11 

1884 

46  2 

20  11 

1809... 

..; 94 

5 

1885 

89  4 

22  0 

1810... 

3 

1886 

48  9 

23  1 

1811... 

6 

1837 

55  10 

23  1 

1812... 

8 

1838 

64  4 

22  5 

1813... 

6 

1889 

70  6 

26  6 

1814... 

1 

1840 

66  4 

26  9 

1815... 

68 

8 

1841 

. 64  5 

22  5 

1816... 

2 

1842  

67  5 

19  8 

1817... 

0 

1843 

50  2 

18  8 

1818... 

8 

1844 

51  8 

20  7 

1819... 

72 

3 

1846 

. 60  9 

22  6 

1820... 

11 

1846 

54  9 

23  8 

1821... 

2 

1847 

69  5 

28  7 

1822... 

7 

1848 

50  6 

20  6 

1823... 

6 

1849 

44  6 

17  6 

1824... 

64 

0 , 

1860 

40  4 

16  5 

1825... 

7 

1861 

88  7 

18  7 

1826... 

68 

9 

1852 

41  0 

19  l 

1827... 

9 

1858 

68  0 

20  11 

PRICE8  OP  WHEAT  IN  FOREIGN  PORTS,  PER  QR.,  IN  1852-3,  MOSTLY  TAKEN  IN  DECEMBER. 


1852. 

1852 

1. 

s. 

d. 

§. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

ft. 

d. 

Dantzic 

49 

0 to  51 

6 

67 

0 to  70 

0 

I >.uti/.ic,  lii_;h  mixed 

52 

0 

54 

6 

71 

0 

78 

0 

Leghorn  

....  85 

0 

48 

0 

62 

0 

70 

0 

Rostock 

46 

0 

48 

0 

70 

0 

78 

0 

Trieste 

34 

0 

43 

0 

52 

0 

70 

0 

Hamburg 

....  41 

0 

46 

0 

64 

0 

75 

0 

Petersburg 

....  86 

0 

89 

0 

40 

0 

4S 

0 

O enoa '..... 

....  36 

0 

42 

0 

66 

0 

68 

0 

Naples 

89 

0 

43 

0 

65 

0 

68 

0 

Konigsberg 

42 

6 

51 

0 

56 

0 

63 

0 

Bordeaux 

43 

0 

46 

0 

80 

0 

84 

0 

Marseilles 

86 

0 

46 

0 

56 

0 

67 

0 

Nantes 

40 

0 

43 

0 

78 

0 

81 

0 

Odessa 

23 

4 

82 

10 

89 

4 

46 

0 

Ancona *. 

....  86 

0 

40 

0 

66 

0 

70 

0 

Stettin 

....  46 

0 

49 

0 

66 

0 

70 

0 

Bilboa 

....  41 

0 

46 

6 

70 

0 

74 

0 

(« alatz  

24 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

25 

0 

New  York 

43 

0 

47 

4. 

56 

0 

62 

0 

Philadelphia 

42 

0 

44 

8 

64 

0 

60 

0 

Montreal 

• • • • 86 

0 

40 

0 

58 

0 

60 

0 

Taganrog . . . 

28 

0 

84 

6 

so 

0 

32 

0 

Alexandria 

81 

0 

85 

9 

86 

0 

88 

0 

Constantinople 

27 

6 

84 

6 

40 

0 

46 

0 

Archangel 

29 

0 

84 

0 

28 

0 

80 

6 

• 
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EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  8E1  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  compile  from  the  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  oo  the  u Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,”  a state- 
ment of  the  quantity  and  value  of  various  products  of  the  sea,  exported  during  the 
year  above  mentioned.  This  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  the  products  of  the 
whale,  including  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  and  candles,  fish, 
dried,  smoked,  and  pickled. 


Oil,  spermaceti gallons. 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish 

Whalebone lbs. 

Spermaceti  candles 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked cwts. 

Fish,  pickled,  in  barrels 

Fish,  pickled,  in  kegs 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  exported  during  the  commercial  year 
ending  as  above  Btated  is,  $3,270,  413. 


Quanta?. 
1,131,098 
321,089 
2,826,060 
343,092 
181,665 
14,807  ) 
2,027  } 


Value. 

$1,418,846 

223,247 

1.063,705 

112,600 

871,607 


80,409 


EXPORT  OF  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COMPILED  VEOM  THE  REPORT  OP  THE  REGISTER  OP  THE  TREASURY  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  80TH,  1853. 


Beef bbls. 

Tallow lbs. 

Hides No. 

Horned  cattle 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese 

Pork bbls. 

Hams  and  bacon lbe. 

Lard 

Live  bogs No. 

Horses 

Mules 


Wool 


Quantity. 
126,041') 
8,026,508  ! 
26,055  [ 
1,076  J 
2,658,011  ) 
8,763,082  S 

1 20,88  n 

18,890,027  1 
24,435,014  f 


1,300 

1,837 

8,669 

216,472 


Value. 


$2,214,554 


862,343 


6,202,324 


246,731 

17,808 

26,667 


The  total  value  of  animals  and  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,  is 
$7,015,250. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AT  ALBANY  FOR  61  YEARS. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  at  Albany,  New  York, 
on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  from  1703  to  1854,  has  been  prepared  from 
tables  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  at  Albany : — 


1798 

$0  75 

1800... 

..  |1  00 

1825.. 

..  |1  00 

1841.... 

$1 

00 

1704 

1 00 

1810... 

..  1 56$ 

1826.. 

87$ 

1842 

1 

25 

1795 

1 37  A 

1811... 

..  1 76 

1827.. 

..  1 00 

1843.... 

l 

87$ 

1706 

2 00 

1812... 

. . 1 87$ 

1828.. 

..  1 00 

1844 

1 

00 

1797 

l 50 

1813... 

..  2 26 

1829  . 

..  1 75 

1845 

0 

03$ 

1708  .... 

1 25 

1814... 

..  1 87$ 

18S0. . 

..  1 00 

1846.... 

1 

18$ 

1790 

1 18$ 

1815... 

..  1 62$ 

1831.. 

..  1 25 

1847 

1 

12$ 

1800 

1 66$ 

1816... 

..  1 75 

1832.. 

..  1 25 

1848 

1 

31$ 

1601 

1 81$ 

1817... 

..  2 25 

1833.. 

..  1 25 

1849 

1 

18$ 

1802 

1 00 

1818... 

. . 1 87$ 

1834.. 

..  1 00 

1850.... 

1 

18$ 

1803 

1 12* 

1810... 

..  1 75 

1835.. 

..  1 00 

1851.... 

1 

12$ 

1804 

1 25 

. 1820... 

..  1 00 

1836  . 

..  1 50 

1862 

1 

00 

1805..... 

2 00 

1821... 

76 

1837.. 

..  2 25 

1853 

1 

18$ 

1806 

1 43$ 

1822... 

..  1 12$ 

1838.. 

..  1 62$ 

1854 

1 

75 

1807 

1 87$ 

1823... 

..  1 25 

1839.. 

..  1 75 

1808 

1 12$ 

1824... 

..  1 25 

1840.. 

..  1 12$ 
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COMMERCE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,  there  arrived  at  Gloucester,  from  foreign 
ports,  24  American  vessels  and  183  foreign  vessels.  Total  number  of  arrivals  from 
foreign  ports  207.  These  vessels  brought  cargoes  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
salt,  coal,  wood,  lumber,  <fcc.,  <fcc.  In  the  same  time  204  vessels  cleared  for  foreign 
ports.  Gloucester  owns  nearly  81,000  tons  of  shipping;  being  500  tons  more  than 
the  port  of  Salem,  and  5,000  tons  more  than  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  41  vessels  were 
built  last  year,  being  more  in  number  than  in  any  district  in  New  England,  except 
Waldoboro’,  Bath,  and  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  Gloucester  averaged  a little 
more  than  eighty  tons  each.  The  present  season  will  show  a great  increase  of  ton- 
nage built  in  that  district.  New  bury  port  and  Boston  are  the  only  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  exceed  Gloucester  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  last  year. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


NEW  INSPECTION  LAW  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  to 
“ regulate  inspections  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,' n are  as  follows: — 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  May  next,  on  which  day  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  any  free 
white  citizen  of  "the  State  of  Maryland,  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  paying  to  the  said  clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  sum  heieinufter  named,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a license  to  act  as  inspector 
of  the  article  mentioned  in  the  license,  and  the  several  sums  to  be  paid  for  licenses 
shall  be  as  follows:  For  a license  to  act  as  inspector  of  leather,  $160  ; for  a license  to 
act  as  inspector  of  lumber,  $150  ; for  a iicense  to  act  as  a gauger  of  casks  and  in- 
spector of  liquors,  $150  ; for  a license  to  act  as  inspector  and  corder  of  firewood,  $150 ; 
for  a license  to  act  as  inspector  of  lime,  $150;  for  a license  to  act  as  inspector  of 
ground  black  oak  bark,  $100  ; and  for  a license  to  act  as  inspector  of  coal,  $150;  and 
no  license  shall  authorize  any  inspector  to  act  os  such  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  in 
which  the  same  may  have  been  granted  ; and  any  person  licensed  to  act  os  inspector 
in  said  city,  and  who  shall  act  as  such  in  any  city  m which  he  has  no  license,  shall 
subject  himself  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
acting  as  inspectors  without  license;  and  no  license  Bhall  continue  in  force  for  a longer 
period  than  one  year  from  the  day  of  its  date. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  not  having  a license  to  act  as  such  in- 
spector, who  shall  act  as  inspector  of  any  of  the  articles  named  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  a sum 
equal  to  double  the  price  of  the  license  to  act  as  inspector  of  said  article,  as  prescribed 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  penalty  to  be  imposed  as  a fine  by  the  court  having 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  city  on  presentment  or  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  ana 
conviction  in  due  course  of  the  law,  and  one-third  of  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  informer,  who  is  hereby  declared  competent  as  witness,  and  the  residue 
shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  sheriff  to  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as  other  fines  and 
forfeitures  arc  required  to  be  accounted  for : provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  manufacturer  or  the  actual  and  bona  tide  owner 
of  any  article  or  merchandise  from  marking  or  stamping  thereon,  or  on  the  package 
containing  the  same,  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  same. 

Sic.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  may  buy  or  sell,  export  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  with- 
out haring  the  same  inspected,  measured,  or  gauged  by  any  inspector,  but  in  all  cases 
of  difference  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  measure- 
ment of  any  of  the  said  articles,  either  party  may  call  iu  any  inspector  of  the  article 
authorized  to  act  in  the  city  where  the  article  may  be  situated,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  shall  bind  the  parties. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  fees  for  inspections  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
now  fixed  by  law;  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  Iicense  or  inspect,  or  ahull  act  as  in- 
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•pector  of  any  article  in  the  manufacturing,  rending,  or  trading  in  which  be  is  engaged 
individually  or  as  a partner,  or  as  an  agent,  clerk,  or  employee  of  a trader,  vender,  or 
manufacturer,  and  that  before  any  person  shall  act  as  inspector  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  in  the  usual  form,  that  he  will  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office,  to  be  administered  to  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  granting  the  license  at  the  time  said  license  is  granted. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  fish  imported  into  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  has 
been  inspected  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  re-inspection, 
unless  expressly  required  by  the  buyer  or  seller. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  sums  of  money  received  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  license  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  required  in  regard  to  moneys  received  for  licenses  to  retailers  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  qualities  heretofore  existing  by  law  in  any 
kind  of  lumber  or  timber  sold  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  shall  be  abolished,  and  hereaf- 
ter it  shall  be  sold  by  measurement 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  licenses  hereinbefore  required  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  shall  be  prepared 
and  countersigned  by  the  controller  of  the  treasury  department,  and  the  said  clerk, 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  year,  and  as  often  thereafter  as 
may  be  necessary,  make  application  to  the  said  controller  for  such  number  of  said 
licenses  as  may  probably  be  signed  by  the  said  clerk  for  one  year. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  schedule  of  charges  on  sales,  forwarding 
insuring,  etc,  merchandise.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  commissions,  charges,  etc., 
as  revised,  corrected  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  No- 
vember 8, 1858 : — 

SCHEDULE  1st. — BATE  OF  COMMISSION  ON  BUSINESS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  AND 
WITH  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES,  WHEN  NO  SPECIAL  AGREEMENT  EXISTS. 


Sale  of  merchandise  with  or  without  guaranty* per  cent.  10 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in  hand 5 

Without  funds  in  hand 7J- 

Goods  received  on  consignment  and  afterwards  withdrawn  on  invoice  cost. . . 5 

Indorsing  bills  of  exchange  when  desired 2£ 

Purchase  or  sale  of  vessels 24 

Collecting  freights 2$ 

Collecting  general  claims 6 

Purchase  and  sale  of  specie,  gold  dust,  or  bullion 1 

Entering,  clearing,  ana  transacting  ships'  business  on  vessels  with  cargo  from 

foreign  ports $200 

Entering,  clearing,  and  transacting  ships’  business  on  vessels  with  cargo  from 

the  United  States  ports,  where  no  other  commission  is  earned 200 

Do.  on  vessels  in  ballast 50 

Collecting  and  remitting  moneys  on  sums  over  $500 per  cent  6 

Collecting  and  remitting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts 10 

Disbursements  of  vessels  with  funds  in  hand 24- 

Do.  without  funds  in  hand 5 

Do.  of  vessels  in  distress 6 

Receiving  and  paying,  or  remitting  moneys  from  which  no  other  commission 

is  derived per  cent  2£ 

Landing  and  reshipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress,  on  invoice  value,  or  in 

its  ataence,  on  market  value per  cent.  5 

Receiving,  entering  at  the  custom-house,  and  forwarding  the  goods,  on  invoice 

amount percent.  24 

Effecting  commission  marine  insurance,  on  amount  insured 1 

Collecting  general  average  on  sums  less  thau  $5,000  10 

Do.  on  sums  over  $5,000 5 
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SCHEDULE  2D. — RATE  OF  COMMISSION  ON  BUSINESS  WITHIN  THE  STATE,  WHERE  NO  SPE- 


CIAL AGREEMENT  EXISTS. 

Sale  of  merchandise  with  guaranty.. per  cent  10 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  goods,  with  funds  or  security  in  hand 5 

Do.  without  funds  or  security  in  hand 71 

Sales  of  bills  of  exchange  with  indorsement- 8 

Da  without  indorsement . 1 

Sale  or  purchase  of  vessels 21 

Purchase  or  sale  of  specie,  gold  dust,  or  bullion 1 

Chartering  of  vessels  or  procuring  freight 5 

Collecting  freights 5 

Outfits  of  vessels,  of  disbursements . 5 

Collecting  moneys,  when  no  other  Commission  is  earned 5 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods 21 

Collecting  bills  protested,  or  delayed  and  litigated  accounts 10 

Brokerage 21 


SCHEDULE  8d. — BATES  OF  8T0BAGB  ON  MERCHANDISE. 

Measurement  goods  per  month  $2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Heavy  goods  $1  60  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds — or  in  either  case  the  amount  actually  paid.  The  consignee  to 
have  the  option  of  charging  by  weight  or  measurement.  A fraction  of  a month  to  be 
charged  as  a month. 

SCHEDULE  4th. — CONCERNING  DEL1VERT  OF  MERCHANDISE,  PAYMENT  OF  FREIGHTS,  KTa 

When  no  express  stipulation  exists,  per  bill  of  lading,  goods  are  to  be  considered  de- 
liverable on  sboce. 

Freight/on  all  goods  to  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  captain  Or  con- 
signee of  the  vessel,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  goods. 

Goods  must  be  received  by  the  consignee  after  notice  being  given  of  the  shin's  readi- 
ness to  discharge  in  five  days,  when  not  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

After  the  delivery  to  the  purchaser  of  merchandise  sold,  no  claims  for  damage,  de- 
ficiency, or  other  cause,  shall  be  admissible,  unless  made  within  three  days,  and  no  such 
claims  shall  be  admissible  after  goods  sold  and  delivered  have  once  left  the  city. 

SCHEDULE  6th. — CONCERNING  FOREIGN  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

When  foreign  bills  of  lading  do  not  expressly  stipulate  the  payment  of  freight  in  a 
specific  coin,  foreign  currency  thall  be  reckoned  according  to  the  United  States  value 
thereof,  and  payment  may  be  made  in  any  legal  tender  of  the  United  States. 

Where  foreign  bills  of  lading  expressly  stipulate  that  the  freight  shall  be  paid  in  a 
specified  coin,  then  the  same  must  be  procured  if  required,  or  its  equivalent  given,  the 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  current  value  at  the  time  in  San  Francisco. 

SCHEDULE  6th. — CONCERNING  RATES  OF  TARE8. 

To  be  allowed  a9  by  custom  in  New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  May  1, 1850;  Incor- 
porated November  8,  1861.  Officers  for  1863  : President,  Beverly  C.  Sanders;  First 
Vice  President,  Geo.  Lewis  Cooke;  Second  Vice  President,  Geo.  Clifford;  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  Lewis  W.  Sloat ; Committee  of  Appeals,  D.  L.  Ross,  S.  B. 
Thomas,  J.  J.  Chauviteau,  Edwin  Herrick,  W.  T.  Coleman,  L Friedlander. 


MACUQUIN0  CURRENCY,  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CCSTOM8. 

Treasury  Department,  May  let,  1854. 

Since  the  date  of  the  General  Instructions,  No.  21,  transmitted  to  you  on  the  10th 
ultimo,  this  department  1ms  befn  advised  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Johns,  in  the  bland  of  Porto  Rico,  that  the  authorities  of  that  island  bad  determined, 
on  the  20th  March  last,  that,  after  that  date,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United 
States  of  the  coinage  of  1853  and  after,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  huudred  and  eighty 
cents  Macuquino,  or  eight  per  cent  premium  over  the  Macuquino  currency  of  the  said 
bland  of  Porto  Rico. 

You  will  be  regulated  accordingly,  in^our  estimate  of  duties  on  invoices  of  goods 
from  said  bland  arriving  at  your  port. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE, 

CO.T8TRUCTIOY  OF  INSURANCE  POLICY — CaEDITOR’8  RIGHT  TO  IX3CRR  HIS  DEBTOR'S  LIFE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  (City)  made  in  April,  1854,  the  following  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  v$.  Ambrose  Wager, 
Judge  Mitchell  on  the  bench  : — 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  back  the  amount  of  a policy  of  insurance  paid  to  de- 
fendant, on  the  ground  that  the  policy  was  fraudulently  obtained.  It  appeared  that 
in  the  year  1845  the  defendant  effected  with  plaintiffs  a policy  of  insurance  on  the  life 
of  W.  Frisbee,  of  Rhinebeck,  for  82,500.  Frisbee  lived  for  about  six  years  after  the 
policy  was  effected,  and  then  died,  and  the  plaintiff*  paid  the  amount  of  it  to  the  de- 
fendant They  now  seek  to  recover  it  back,  on  the  grounds  that  when  the  policy  was 
effected,  and  for  some  time  before,  Frisbee  was  in  consumption,  and  also  that  he  was 
not  indebted  to  the  defendant  to  the  amount  of  the  policy,  or  to  aoy  extent. 

Medical  and  other  witnesses  were  examined  at  both  sides,  as  to  Frisbee’s  health  at 
the  time  the  policy  was  effected,  and  afterwards ; from  which  it  appeared  that  for 
many  years  before  his  death  he  was  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that  he  some- 
times spit  blood ; but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  spitting  of  blood  wa9  of  such  a char- 
acter as  to  denote  consumption,  or  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  also  appeared,  that  when 
the  policy  was  made  the  plaintiffs  were  informed  that  he  had  a chronic  bronchitis.  As 
to  his  not  being  in  debt  to  the  defendant,  several  witnesses,  who  were  intimate  with 
Frisbee,  testified  that  they  were  not  aware  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  defendant. 
But  the  negative  testimony  was  met  by  the  positive  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  who 
deposed  that  defendant  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  Frisbee. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  The  two  most  important  questions  for  them  to  deter- 
mine were,  first,  had  Frisbee  a spitting  of  blood  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  or 
any  disease  that  would  shorten  fife  ? If  he  had  either  of  those  diseases,  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  recover.  If  he  had  neither  of  those  diseases,  the  plaintiff*  cannot  re- 
cover on  that  ground.  Or  if  he  had  either  or  both  of  those  diseases,  and  that  defend- 
ant had  no  knowledge  of  it,  then  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover.  There  must  have  been 
one  or  the  other  of  those  diseases,  and  it  must  have  been  known  to  defendant  As  to 
the  meaning  of  “spitting  of  blood,”  the  definition  I give  of  it  is,  any  spitting  of  blood 
which  would  tend  to  shorten  life,  or  be  as  dangerous  to  life  as  any  one  of  the  diseases 
mentioned  in  the  policy,  being  rupture,  fits,  dropsy,  asthma,  or  spitting  of  blood.  But 
it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  the  policy  wa9  effected,  or  antecedent  to  it 

The  only  "other  question  of  law  is,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  company  to  recover,  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  person  insured.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  it,  because  he  was  his  creditor.  If  he  informed  the  company, 
when  the  insurance  was  being  effected,  that  it  was  made  for  what  was  then  due  to  him 
by  Frisbee,  and  also  for  what  advances  he  would  afterward  make  him,  then  those  ad- 
vances would  be  protected  by  the  policy.  But  if  the  whole  of  those  Advances  did  not 
amouot  to  $2,500,  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  he  advanced ; and  if  he 
recovered  $2,500,  and  there  was  not  so  much  due  to  him  by  Frisbee,  then  the  company 
would  be  entitled  to  the  difference.  In  regard  to  Frisbee’s  state  of  health,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  in  1841  he  had  a chronic  bronchitis,  and  that  from  that  time  to  bis  death 
he  had  a severe  cough  iu  the  morning,  and  threw  up  mucus,  and  was  relieved  ;*  but  it 
was  not  very  frequent  or  severe,  as  it  only  required  the  attendance  of  a doctor  twice. 
But  that  does  not  come  within  the  medium  of  the  policy,  and  I think  the  fair  conclu- 
sion is,  that  at  the  time  the  policy  was  made,  Frisbee  was  not  in  consumption.  If 
after  the  policy  was  made,  defendant  had  knowledge  of  Frisbee’s  state  of  health,  that 
would  not  affect  the  policy.  If  it  were  a mere  wager  policy,  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  recover.  Bat  if  the  jury  come  to  the  conclusion  tnat  advances  were  made  by  de- 
fendant to  the  amouot  of  the  policy,  aod  that  Frisbee,  at  the  time  the  policy  was  made, 
had  no  disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  or  that  if  he  had  it  was  unknown  to 
defendant,  then  they  should  find  for  defendant. 

Verdict  for  defendant  The  court  also  awarded  $100  to  the  defendant,  on  the 
ground  that  the  suit  was  improperly  brought 

VOL.  XXXI. NO.  L 8 
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PROPERTY  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A late  number  of  the  Alta  California  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the  third 
annual  celebration  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department  After  the  reading  of  an 
ode  written  for  the  occasion,  the  Hon.  Edwabd  Stanley  delivered  an  oration,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract,  showing  the  loss  of  property  by  fire  since 
May  4th,  I860:— 

“ With  all  the  energy  of  our  people,  aided  by  some  of  the  best  from  other  climes — 
by  the  lively,  impetuous,  enterprising  countrymen  of  Lafayette — by  the  indomitable 
energy  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  English  and  Irish — by  the  industrious  and  steady 
German,  much  was  still  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  by  the  organization  of  our 
fire  companies.  For  in  1849,  when  men  of  foresight  and  judgment  began  to  believe  a 
city  would  be  founded  here,  when  stores  were  erected  and  dwelling  houses  built,  the 
fire  came,  and  in  a few  hours  how  many  bright  prospects  were  blasted  1 How  many 
houseless  and  unprotected  heads  were  wandering  here,  that  a few  hours  before  were 
comfortable,  and  calculating  on  long  year*  of  happy  enjoyment  I How  many  millions 
of  property  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  a day,  before  your  organization  ? 

Let  a few  facts,  which  an  intelligent  gentleman,  an  active  member  of  one  of  your 
companies,  has  furnished  me,  answer : — 


On  December  24,  1849,  fire  destroyed  property  amounting  to $1,250,000 

May  4, 1850,  property  amounting  to 4,250,000 

June  14, 1850,  property  amounting  to 8,500,000 

September  17,  1850,  property  amounting  to 1,000,000 

October  81,  1850,  property  amounting  to 250,000 

December  14, 1850,  property  amounting  to 1,000,000 


In  one  year $11,250,000 

On  May  4,  1851,  property  amounting  to 12,000.000 

June  22, 1851,  property  amounting  to 2,500,000 


In  eighteen  months $26,760,000 

Fires  since  that  time 1,500,000 


Total $87,250,000 


In  a period  of  eighteen  months,  more  than  twenty-five  millions  ^ere  destroyed ; 
since  that  time,  more  than  two  years,  not  two  millions ! not  as  much  as  was  destroyed 
at  a late  fire  in  New  York.  And  may  we  not  now,  when  with  pride  we  behold  what 
our  city  now  is,  may  we  not  say,  if  you  seek  for  any  monument  of  what  our  firemen 
have  done—* 1 Walk  through  our  streets  and  look  around  you?’  ” 


STOCKS  IN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  HELD  BY  FOREIGNERS. 


Place. 

Boston 

Other  Massachusetts 

New  York  and  Brooklyn. . 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Mobile . . . . . 

New  Orleans 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Total 


No.  of  com* 
panics. 

12 

10 

82 

7 
4 
2 

8 
8 
1 
1 

75 


Capital  paid 
id. 

$2,786,450 

981,100 

6,846,000 

2,042,820 

686,280 


850,000 


190,080 

97,000 


$12,829,780 


Held  by  for- 
eigners. 

$8,000 

None. 

192,862 

101,020 

None. 

None. 

81,800 

None. 

None. 

None. 


$878,172 


The  number  of  insurance  companies  in  the  country  is  not  known ; but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  except  in  the  cities  above-mentioned,  have  any 
foreign  stockholders. 
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MARINE  LOSSES  BT  BOSTON  COMPANIES. 

The  new  ship  Troubadour,  of  Boston,  Cant.  Pedrick,  from  Newburyport  for  New 
Orleans,  was  lost  on  Berry  Islands,  26th  of  March,  135*.  She  was  a good  ship,  of 
1,200  tons,  and  was  on  her  first  voyage.  She  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Fisher  A Co. 
There  was  insurance  to  the  amount  of  095,000  on  vessel  and  freight,  at  the  following 
offices  in  Boston  : — 


Vessel. 

Freight. 

Total.  | 

Vessel. 

Freight.  Total. 

Alliance 

916,000 

05,000  020,000 

Hope 

$15,000 

92,000  917,000 

China 

15,000 

6,000 

20,000 

Washington. . 

10,000 

10,000 

Neptune.  . . . . 

15,000 

8,000 

18,000  | 

Warren  ...... 

10,000  10,000 

Total . . . 

070,000 

025,000  095,000 

The  ship  Saxony,  of  Boston,  from  Halifax  for  Mantanzas,  has  also  been  wrecked  off 
Cape  Florida.  The  vessel  is  insured  in  Boston  for  about  020,000. 

The  brig  Salisbury,  of  Newburyport,  lost  on  Berry  Islands,  is  insured  in  Boston  at 
the  Alliance  office. 


POLICY  OF  INSURANCE— AVERAGE  LOSS— SET-OFF. 

Where  the  claim  of  a plaintiff  is  for  an  average  los9  on  a policy  of  insurance  on 
goods,  the  defendant  cannot  set  up  a counter  demand  for  other  matters,  or,  in  technical 
language,  cannot  plead  a set  off ; it  being  a rule  of  law  that  a plea  of  set-off  cannot  be 
pleaded  to  a demand  for  unliquidated  damages,  and  it  has  been  invaiiably  considered 
that  a claim  for  an  average  loss  on  a policy  of  insurance  is  a demand  for  unliquidated 
damages. — Castelli  vs.  Boddington,  20,  Law  Times  Rep.,  64. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE'. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

EXHIBITION  OF  A NEW  REVOLVING  LIGHT  AT  NORTH  RONALDSHAY,  A^D  ALTERATION  OF 
THE  START- POINT  LIGHT  FROM  A REVOLVING  LIGHT  TO  A FIXED  LIGHT. 

* 1.  NORTH  RONALDSUAY  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that  a new 
lighthouse  is  being  built  upon  the  Island  of  North  Itonalashay,  in  Orkney,  the  light 
of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  1st  September,  1854,  and  every 
night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of  daylight  in  the  evening,  to  the  return  of  day- 
light in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,  by 
Mr.  David  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  lat  59°  23'  15"  and  W.  long.  2°  23'  38"  ; it  stands  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Island  of  North  Ronaldshay,  and  by  compass  it  bears  from 
Moul-head  of  Papa-Westra  W.  N.  W.  ^ N.,  distance  15  nautic  miles;  and  from  Start- 
Point  of  Sunday  Lighthouse,  8.  S.  W.  \ W.,  distance  6*  miles. 

The  North  Ronaldshay  Light  will  be  kuown  to  mariners  as  a revolving  light,  pro- 
ducing a bright  flash  of  the  natural  color  once  in  every  10  seconds.  It  will  be  visible 
all  round  the  compass.  The  lantern  is  elevated  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  light  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  18  nautic  miles,  and  at  lesser  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  state  of  the  atmpsphere. 

2.  START-POINT  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  Start- Point  Light,  which  is  6$  miles  from  North  Ronaldshay  Light,  being  at 
present  a revolving  light,  producing  a bright  flash  once  in  every  minute,  the  Commis- 
sioners further  give  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  night  of  Friday,  the  1st  September, 
1851,  when  the  new  revolving  light  at  North  Ronaldshay  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  pres- 
ent revolving  light  at  Start  Point  will  be  changed  to  a fixed  light  of  the  natural 
color.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 
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NAVIGATION  INTO  SPITfiEAD. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINKR8. 

Trinity  House,  London,  3d  May*  1054. 

Pursuant  to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  Notice  from  this  House,  dated  the  5th 
ultimo,  a floating  light  vessel  has  been  moored  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  near  to 
the  Warner  shoal,  and  a light  is  now  exhibited  therefrom  every  night  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  navigation  of  vessels  into  and  out  of  Spit- 
head  during  the  night  time. 

The  light  at  this  station  is  of  the  natural  color,  revolves,  and  shows  a bright  flush 
once  in  every  minute,  and  the  vessel  is  moored  in  13  fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides, 
with  the  following  marks  and  compass  bearings : — 

The  water  mill  at  St  Helen’s,  half  its  breadth  open  of  St  Helen’s  sea-mark,  S.  W. 
by  W.  ^ W.  The  outer  end  of  Ryde  Pier,  between  the  towers  of  Osborne,  N.  W.  by  W. 
Noman’s  Land  Buoy,  N.  W.  by  N.  Horse  Elbow  Buoy,  N.  E. } N.  Dean  Tail  Buoy, 
E.  S.  E.  Bembridge  light- vessel,  S.f  K By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

INTENTION  FOR  REEFING  SAILS  OF  VESSELS. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  says : Mr.  W m.  H.  Foster,  of  that  city,  has  perfected  his 
invention  for  reefing  sails,  and  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  scientific  gentlemen  and  expe- 
rienced seamen  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  The  yard  does  not  revolve  like 
that  which  was  tried  in  England  many  years  ago,  but  is  fastened  to  the  barrel  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sail  is  also  attached  to  the  yards  in  the  old  way.  It  works  en- 
tirely upon  the  principle  of  the  pulley.  It  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  ingenious.  The 
weight  of  the  topsail  yard,  in  being  lowered  by  loosening  the  halyards,  is  directly  ap- 

Elied  to  the  reefing  and  furling  of  the  sail  at  the  same  time.  A single  hand  on  deck, 
owever  incredible  it  may  seem,  is  enabled  to  take  in  each  reef,  even  to  close  reef, 
and  furl  any  sail  in  less  time  than  a single  minute. 


LIGHTHOUSE  AT  WINTERTON. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

Trinity  Hourk,  L ondon,  May  4, 1854. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  lighthouse  at  Winter- 
ton  more  distinctly  visible  from  vessels  at  sea  during  the  daytime,  the  tower  is  about 
to  be  colored  red.  The  buildings  around  it  will  continue  white%  as  they  are  at  present. 

By  order,  J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

A paper  containing  the  results  of  various  observations  made  in  the  coast  survey  by 
A.  D.  Bache,  was  read  before  the  Scientific  Association  at  its  late  session  in  Washington. 
Among  other  interesting  passages  was  one  relating  to  the  shape  of  the  floor  or  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  showing  that  some  extraordinary  depressions  exist  along  our  own  coast. 
The  following  outline  of  the  remarks  upon  this  subject  is  quoted  from  the  National 
Intelligencer; — 

For  instance,  on  the  seaward  line  abreast  of  Charleston,  from  the  shore  to  sixty  miles 
out,  the  depth  increases  pretty  gradually,  till  at  that  distance  it  hAs  acquired  a depth 
of  one  hundred  fathoms.  But  it  soon  deepens  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  on  the  side 
of  a mountain,  until  at  about  eighty  miles  out  the  ocean  bottom  is  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  surface.  This  continues  forward  less  than  ten  miles, 
when  the  depth  as  suddenly  decreases  to  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms, 
which  so  goe9  on  only  a few  miles,  when  it  again  deepens  to  about  five  hundred  fathoms, 
with  subsequent  fluctuations.  There  is,  therefore,  a submerged  mountain  peak  or 
ridge  between  these  points,  of  a truly  remarkable  character.  The  differences  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  almost  precisely  according  to  the  change  of  contour  of 
the  bottom,  showing  that  the  temperature  at  great  depths  is  much  modified  by  the 
propinquity  of  the  ocean’s  bed.  It  appears  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  whilst  certainly  not 
guperticial,  does  not  run  to  the  bottom,  for  off  Cape  Florida,  at  twelve  hundred  fathoms, 
^e  water  in  summer  is  of  a temperature  of  88°  Fahrenheit,  a degree  below  the 
J^erage  Winter  temperature  much  further  north. 
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RAILROAD  STOCKS  HELD  BY  FOREIGNERS. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  tables  communicated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  American 
securities  held  by  foreigners  on  the  80th  of  June,  1853 : — 

From  returns  mode,  with  a few  exceptions,  by  their  own  officers,  (2-22  railroads:) — 


Capital  authorized $380,201,100 

Capital  paid  in 256,150,422 

Capital  held  by  foreigners.. 7,044,025 

Bonds  outstanding 143,958,868 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 36.125,172 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 400,709,290 

Total  of  capital  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners 43,169,777 

Returns  from  22  other  railroad  companies,  part  obtained  from  the  American  RatU 
road  Journal , and  part  obtained  from  brokers:  — 

Capital  paid  in.  $53,143,545 

Bonds  outstanding 26,151,684 

Supposing  the  proportion  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  bold  by  foreigners  in  these 
companies  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  companies  from  which  returns  have  been  directly 
received,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 

Capital  paid  in $809,893,967 

Capital  held  by  foreigners 8,025,990 

Bonds  outstanding 170,1 1 1 ,552 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 43,888,762 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 480,005,519 

Total  of  capital  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners 51,914,742 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
lo  the  Merchants  Magazine  for  May,  1854,  (vol.  xxjl,  pp.  681-3,)  we  published 
very  complete  tabular  statements  of  operations  of  all  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  year  1853,  carefully  compiled  for  our  magazine  from  tl\e  annual  reports  made 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  We  are  now  indebted  to  William  J.  Me  Alpine,  Esqn 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  an  official  copy  of  his  Report  on  the  Railroads  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1853.  It  is  a very  able,  full,  and  complete  document. 
The  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  McAlpinx  of  preparing  these  tables,  furnishes  the  means 
of  detecting  many  of  the  errors;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  tbe  errors 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  inducing  more  care  in  tbe  preparation 
of  the  reports  hereafter. 

We  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  McAlpi.nx’s  admirable  abstract  of  the  re- 
port, which  covers  424  octavo  pages,  and  in  a future  number  of  tbe  Merchants^  Maga- 
zine we  shall  give  the  most  important  tabular  statements  of  tbe  operations  of  the  dif- 


ferent roads  in  the  State. 

The  length  of  all  the  railroads  in  operation  in  the  State  is miles.  2,482 

The  length  of  railroads  laid  is  about 2,497 

Tbe  length  of  double  track  in  addition  to  the  above  is 664 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  use  is No.  586 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  in  use  is 834 

Tbe  number  of  baggage  and  freight  cars  in  use  is 6,895 

Tbe  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  i9  about miles.  6,594,963 

The  number  of  miles  ruu  by  freight  trains  is 4,227,807 


Total  number  of  miles  run 10,822,770 


% 
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The  whole  number  of  miles  traveled  by  the  passengers  is  about 581,572,298 

The  whole  number  of  miles  each  ton  of  freight  was  moved,  or  the 
number  of  tons  moved  one  mile,  is 246,554,492 


The  capital  stock  of  which  is  about $112,038,181  46 

The  capital  stock  paid  iu  is  about 61,238,829  22 

The  amount  of  funded  and  floating  debt  is , 59,669,478  88 

The  amount  paid  for  construction  and  equipment  is 117,707,620  58 


The  average  distance  which  each  passenger  traveled  would  appear,  from  the  footing 
of  the  report,  to  be  44 £ miles,  and  the  average  distance  which  each  ton  of  freight  was 
moved  would  appear  to  be  65£  miles.  But  these  average  distances  should  be  slightly 
increased,  in  consequuence  of  a portion  of  the  passengers  and  freight  being  carried  over 
two  or  more  roads,  and  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  being  in  those 
cases  reported  on  each  road.  Twenty-three  railroad  corporations  have  made  full  re- 
ports, from  which  the  following  statements  are  made : — 


The  length  of  railroads  is.. . .' miles. 

The  capital  stock  as  per  charter 

“ u subscribed 

“ “ paid  in 

The  amount  of  funded  debt  is 

The  amount  of  floating  debt 

The  amount  expended  in  grading  and  bridging 

The  amount  expended  on  superstructure 

The  amount  expended  in  station  buildings 

The  amount  expended  in  engine  houses  and  machine  shops 

The  amount  expended  for  land  damages  and  fences 

The  amount  expended  for  engineering  and  agencies  

The  amount  expended  for  locomotives  and  cars 

The  total  amount  expended  in  construction  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing grading  and  superstructure 

The  total  amount  expended  in  construction  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing grading  and  superstructure,  during  the  year 

The  whole  length  of  road  is .miles. 

The  whole  length  of  second  track  laid  on  the  above  is 

The  number  of  locomotives 

Number  of  passenger  and  emigrant  cars 

Number  of  baggage  and  freight  cars 

Miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains  for  the  year 

Passengers  carried  in  the  cars,  as  reported* 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  the  passengers 

Number  of  miles  run  by  the  freight  trains 

Miles  of  movement  of  the  freight 


2,103 
$54,748,800  00 
50,137,268  03 
47,430,865  04 
43,346,781  27 
7,111,690  64 
85,457,962  76 
7,681,097  76 
8,214,424  73 
1,209,205  76 
7,781,299  73 
3,254,501  64 
9,686,620  77 

95,466,243  59 

19,130,411  44 
2,093 
554 
490 
595 
6.388 
6,234,963 
2,841,147 
897,272,298 
3,664,807 
219,464,492 


The  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  (17  roads  only  reporting  this  item) 

Charged  to  passenger  business $874,895  50 

“ freight  business 606,893  08 


$1,447,876  65 


The  cost  of  repairs  of  machinery  on  18  roads  reporting  is 

Charged  to  passenger  business $817,570  51 

u freight  business 664,771  35 


1,408,154  81 


The  cost  of  operating  on  19  roads  reporting  is 


Charged  to  passenger  business $2,155,697  92 

u freight  business 1,945,990  64 


4,159,310  51 


The  receipts  on  19  roads  reporting  are:— 

From  passengers $6,799,953  82 

freight 6,890,638  10 

other  sources 602,298  46 

13,292,890  88 


• The  actual  number  or  Passengers  carried  is  considerably  lees  than  the  number  above  stated. 
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Hie  payments,  other  than  for  construction,  on  19  roads  were: — 

For  transportation 16,418,187  71 

For  interest  on  debts 2,644,262  63 

For  dividends 2,217,636  04 


$11,279,976  38 

The  average  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  per  mile  of  road  of  those  railroads 


which  have  reported  these  items,  has  been  as  follows : — 

For  graduation,  masonry,  and  bridges  for  2,066  miles $17,162  61 

Superstructure,  including  iron,  for  do 11,915  61 

Station  buildings  for  do 1,555  87 

Engine  houses  and  machine  shops  for  do 586  29 

Land  and  fencing  for  do 8,751  30 

Total  expense  per  mile  of  construction  and  equipment  for  2,105  miles 

of  road 45,091  84 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  single  track : — 

For  graduation,  masonry,  and  bridges  for  2,663  miles $18,316  04 

Superstructure,  including  iron,  for  do 9,244  30 

Station  buildiogs  for  do. 1,207  00 

Engine  houses  and  machine  shops  for  do 450  96 

Land  and  fencing  for  do 2,922  00 

All  expenses  of  construction  and  equipment  for  2,728  miles 35,059  82 

The  number  of  locomotives  on  2,076  miles  is  one  to  4£  miles  of  road. 

44  passenger  cars  44  44  4^  44 

44  freight  cars  “ 44  0 38*100  44 


The  average  mileage  of  the  passengers  for  each  mile  run  by  the  trains,  76.  The 
average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  is  nearly  48}  miles.  The  average  speed 
of  the  express  trains  when  in  motion  is  40  miles  per  hour.  The  average  number  of 
tons  of  freight  for  eaeh  mile  run  by  the  trains  is  62.  The  average  distance  each  ton 
of  freight  was  moved  is  72±  miles.  The  average  speed  of  the  freight  trains  when  in 
motion  is  16  miles  per  hour.  The  average  weight  of  the  freight  trains,  exclusive  of 
the  freight  carried,  is  160  tons. 

The  roads  reporting  the  amount  of  freight  carried  show  an  aggregate  of  2,881,336 
tons  passing  over  those  roads,  but  as  the  same  freight  is  frequently  earned  over  two 
or  mofe  connecting  roads,  on  each  of  which  it  is  reported,  the  footing  of  these  several 
amounts  does  not  show  the  true  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  carried.  As  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  about  one  and  a half  millions  of  tons  of  freight  were  carried  on  all  the 
railroads  of  the  State. 


Hie  reports  furnish  the  number  of  tons  of  each  classification  of  freight  carried,  but 
as  the  aggregate  returns  roust  necessarily  contain  the  errors  above  mentioned,  these 
aggregates  are  only  useful  to  show  the  proportions  of  each  description  of  freight  ship* 
ped,  which  are  nearly  as  follow : — 


The  tonnage  of  the  product  of  the  forest  is  | per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage ; product 
of  animals,  20  per  ceut;  vegetable  food,  22  per  cent;  other  agricultural  products,  4 
percent;  manufactures,  12  percent;  merchandise,  11  per  cent;  unclassified  articles, 
17  percent 

THE  AVERAGE  C08T  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  PEE  MILE  Of  ROAD. 


For  repairs  of  road-bed. 
For  repairs  of  buildings 
For  repairs  of  fences  . . . 
For  taxes 


Charged  to  the  business  of 
Passengers.  Freight. 
$374  81  $259  61 

22  87  17  62 

11  38  6 83 

46  87  38  75 


All  expenses  of  maintenance  of  way $455  43  $822  81 

For  all  expenses,  both  passengers  and  freight,  $699  12. 


THE  AVERAGE  COST  OF  REPAIRS  OF  MACHINERY  PER  MILE 

For  repairs  of  engines 

For  repairs  of  cars i . . 

For  repairs  of  tools 

For  oil  and  waste 

For  all  repairs  of  machinery 


RUN  BY  THE  TRAINS. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

8.78 

7.70 

6.07 

7 30 

0.64 

0.70 

0.97 

1.10 

16.45 

16.80 
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Mills. 

Mills. 

1.10 

1.20 

0.80 

1.20 

0.10 

0.10 

0.11 

0.10 

2.11 

2.60 

N BT  THE 

TRAINS^ 

THE  AVERAGE  008T  OF  REPAIR8  OF  MACH1NERT  FEB  PASSENGER,  AND  FEB  TON  OF 
FREIGHT  CARRIED  ONE  MILE. 

For  repairs  of  engines 

For  repairs  of  cars . 

For  repairs  of  tools  ....  

For  oil  and  waste 

For  nil  repairs  of  machinery 

THE  ATERAGE  GOST  OF  OPERATING  THE  ROADS  PER  MILE  BUN  BT  THE  TRAINS. 

Charged  to  th«  business  of 
Pa*SK!IR< 

Cents. 

For  office  expenses,  stationery 0.9© 

Agents  and  clerks 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading 

Porters,  watchmen,  and  switchmen 

Wood  and  water  station  attendance 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemen 6.00 

Engioemen  ana  firemen 

Fuel— cost,  and  labor  of  preparing 13.60 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines 

Oil  and  waste  for  cars 

Loss  and  damage  to  goods  and  baggage 0.67 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons 

Damages  to  property  and  cattle 

General  superintendence 1.20 

Contingencies..., * 

All  expenses  of  operating 42.80 

THE  SAME  FEB  PA83ENOEB  AND  FEB  TON  CARRIED  ONE  MILE. 


For  office  expenses  and  stationery 0.10 

Agents  and  clerks 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading 

Porters,  switchmen,  and  watchmen 

Wood  and  water  station  attendance 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemen 

Engine  and  firemen 

Fuel — cost,  and  labor  of  preparing 1.70 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines " 

Oil  and  waste  for  cars 

Loss  and  damage  to  goods  aud  baggage 0.10 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons 0.32 

Damages  to  property  and  cattle 0.06 

General  superintendence 

Contingencies 

AH  expenses  of  operating 

The  average  receipts  per  mile  of  road,  are  as  follows  >- 

From  passengers- 

M Freight  

M Other  sources. 


Passengers. 

Freight. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

0.90 

1.10 

4.30 

5.66 

.... 

9.83 

2.60 

2.31 

0.93 

0.70 

6.00 

6.10 

5.00 

6.10 

13.60 

16.60 

1.89 

2.24 

0.6» 

1.80 

0.67 

1.80 

1.20 

0.22 

0.48 

0.44 

1.20 

1.33 

4.60 

3.90 

42.80 

87.67 

l ONE  MILE. 

Mills. 

Mill* 

0.10 

0.20 

0.54 

0.90 

• • • • 

1.50 

0.34 

0.30 

0.10 

0.10 

0.64 

1.00 

0.64 

1.00 

1.70 

2.60 

0.23 

0.80 

0.10 

0.20 

0.10 

0.20 

0.32 

0.05 

0.06 

0.10 

0.17 

0.20 

0.62 

0.65 

6.66 

9.20 

$3,270  78 

2,833  40 

289  79 


6,393  88 

The  receipts  per  mile  run  by  the  trains  are  as  follows : — 


From  passengers. $1  34 

“ Freight 1 73 

M Passengers,  freight,  and  other  sources 1 56 

The  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  carried,  was 1.75  cents. 

M ton  of  freight  carried  one  mile 2.8  44 
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By  comparing  the  foregoing  average  expenses  with  those  furnished  in  the  last  report, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  track  per  mile  of  road,  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  year  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  but  that  the  repairs  of  machinery  per 
mile  run  by  the  trains  is  about  the  same.  The  better  condition  of  the  track  has  pre- 
vented the  expense  for  repairs  of  machinery  from  increasing  with  the  increased  rates 
of  speed  which  are  now  adopted.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  roads  have  increased 
about  twenty  per  cent  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  increased  speed 
of  the  trains,  and  to  the  higher  price  of  labor. 

The  following  statements,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  tables,  will  show  how  widely 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  various  roads  differ  from  each  other : — 


Highest. 

Cost  of  graduation  and  masonry per  mile.  $35,099  38 

Superstructure 25,218  02 

Land  and  fences. 6,448  93 

Construction  and  equipment 81,812  16 

Graduation  and  masonry,  single  track 21,507  70 

Superstructure,  da 12,150  60 

Land  and  fences,  do 6,673  76 

Construction  and  equipment,  do 6 


Maintenance  of  way  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains. 
* “ “ freight  “ 

Repairs  of  machinery  per  mile,  passenger  trains 

44  44  44  freight  44  

Operating  machinery  per  mile,  passenger  trains. 

44  “ 44  freight  44  

Repairs  of  machinery  per  mile  run  by  passenger  t’rns. 

Repairs  of  engines. 

44  cars 

44  tools  

By  freight  trains,  repairs  of  engines 

44  “ cars 

44  44  tools  


Lowest.  Average. 
$5,540  67  $17,162  61 
6,040  14  11,915  61 


1,080  28 
16,848  98 
6,200  52 
4 896  32 
1,140  28 


8,750  80 
45,091  84 


COST  Or  OPERATING,  PEE  MILE  BUN  BT  TRAINS. 


Passenger  agents. 

Fuel 

Conductors,  etc  . . 

JEnginemen. 

Freight  agents.. . . 

Fuel 

Conductors,  etc  . . 
Enginemen 


L DO  ID,U‘ 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

81.39 

10.98 

66.39 

8.05 

26. 57 

4.31 

27.58 

7.93 

72.69 

22.48 

226.79 

30.12 

14.44 

8.27 

9.29 

0.70 

1.59 

0.03 

17.68 

1.69 

18.02 

2.04 

0.85 

0.16 

BT  TRAINS. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average  * 

cents. 

CUIUS. 

cents. 

10.85 

1.17 

4.80 

29.15 

8.89 

18.60 

10.49 

0.86 

6.00 

8.83 

2.96 

6.00 

67.86 

1.84 

5.56 

52.75 

5.58 

15.50 

48.12 

8.05 

6.10 

40.12 

2.75 

6.10 

to  reject  some  of  tho  lowest 

The  tables,  in  some  cases,  show  pretty  plaioly  that  these  errors  are  caused  either 
by  carelessness  or  design,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expense  of  some 
particular  item. 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  cars,  as  reported  by  20  roads, 


was 6,172,154 

The  number  of  miles  traveled 390,677,288 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  injured 19 

Of  whom  were  killed 11 

The  whole  number  of  employees  injured  97 

Of  whom  were  killed 66 

The  whole  number  of  others  injured 90 

Of  whom  were  killed 67 

Making  the  total  number  injured 208 

Of  whom  were  killed. 180 
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One  passenger  was  killed  for  every  85,610,116  miles  traveled,  and  one  passenger 
was  injured  for  every  48,834,660  miles  traveled. 

The  classification  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows 


Jumping  on  or  off  trains  while  in  motion. .. 

Fell  or  thrown  from  the  trains 

Collision  of  trains 

Trains  thrown  from  the  track. 

Run  over  While  walking  or  standing  on  the 

track 

Collisions  at  road  crossings 

At  work  on,  or  standing  by  trains 

Standing  on  platform 

Defective  machinery 

Other  accidents 


Passengers.  Employes*.  Others. 
Killed.  Injured.  KU\1.  Injured.  KiPd.  lnj’d. 


9 

16 

7 

6 


9 

1 

4 

2 

3 

l 


14 

2 

2 


46 

8 

1 

*4 

6 


16 

2 

2 

*2 

1 


11  8 57  42  65  28 


The  whole  number,  of  passengers  carried  in  the  cars  on  20  railroads,  was  8,174,368 

The  number  of  miles  traveled. 397,272,298 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  injured.. 1® 

Of  whom  were  killed 11 

The  whole  number  of  employees  injured 97 

Of  whom  were  killed. 66 

The  whole  number  of  others  iojured 98 

Of  whom  were  killed. . . / 70 

Making  the  total  number  injured 909 

Of  whom  were  killed 137 


One  passenger  was  killed  for  every  36,115,663  miles  traveled,  and  one  passenger 
was  injured  for  every  49,669,037  miles  traveled. 

The  classification  of  these  accidents  » as  follows : — 

Killed.  Injured. 


Jumping  on  or  off  trains  in  motion 14  5 

Fell  or  thrown  from  trains. 19  8 

Collisions  of  trains 9 13 

Trains  thrown  off  the  track 6 6 

Run  over  while  walking,  standing,  or  lying  on  the  track 57  17 

Collisions  with  vehicles  at  road  crossings 10  2 

At  work  on,  or  standing  by  trains 5 16 

Standing  on  platforms 8 

Defective  machinery 7 4 

Other  accident* 7 3 


Total 186  78 

Tt  will  be  observed  how  few  accidents  have  occurred  to  passengers  from  causes  be- 
yond their  own  control.  One  passenger  was  killed  from  such  causes  for  every 
198,636,149  mile9  traveled,  and  one  passenger  injured  for  every  66,212,050  miles 
traveled.  Twenty-one  per  cent  only  of  the  accidents  causing  death,  and  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  not  causing  death  to  the  employees,  were  from  causes  beyond 
their  control.  By  a comparison  of  the  ratio  of  accidents  and  miles  traveled  in  1852 
with  that  of  1858,  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  last  year  the  passengers  traveled 
nearly  three  times  the  distance  traveled  in  the  former  year  before  meeting  with  an 
accident  causing  death,  and  one  quarter  farther  before  meeting  with  an  accident  not 
resulting  in  death.  These  evidences  of  the  increased  safety  of  railroad  traveling,  both 
to  the  passenger  and  the  workman,  will  be  as  gratifying  to  the  passengers  of  railroads 
as  they  arc  to  the  public,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  speed  of  trains 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  better  condition  in  which  the  track  and  machinery  are  now 
maintained,  and  partly  to  the  observance  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  travelers, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  workmen. 
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BATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ON  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Toledo  Blade  states  that  there  exist  great  errors  of  opinion 
and  action  in  reference  to  the  value  of  these  modes  of  conveyance.  For  passengers, 
the  railroad  has  no  rival  in  the  canal ; and  for  the  transportation  of  most  kinds  of 
heavy  freight,  the  canal  is  not  less  pre-eminent  over  the  railroad.  One  groat  cause 
of  error  lies  in  the  fact,  now  becoming  apparent  among  well- informed  railroad  men, 
that  many  of  our  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a great  show  of  business,  have 
carried  freights  at  a loss.  This  is  notorious  in  reference  to  the  Northern  Railroad  be- 
tween Ogdensburg  and  Rouse's  Point,  and  of  the  connected  lines  thence  to  Boston. 
The  through  freights  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  have,  undoubtedly,  been 
below  the  cost  to  the  company. 

The  following  are  the  rates,  according  to  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  Mr. 
McAlpin,  of  transportation  between  the  seaboard  and  the  West,  by  the  various  rail- 
roads and  water  lines  as  now  used  : — 


FROM  NEW  TORE. 

FER  TON  OF  2,000  POUNDS  FXR  MILE. 

Mills. 


Hudson  River 7 

Erie  Canal 11 

Western  lakes,  short  voyage 10 

Western  lakes,  long  voyage 6 

New  York  A Erie  Railroad 24 

Hudson  River  Railroad SI 

New  York  Central  Railroad 84 

Western  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago^average 25 

FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mississippi  River  [lowerl 6 

Mississippi  River  [upper] .........  9 

Ohio  Canal 10 

Wabash  A Erie  Canal 19 

Illinois  Canal 14 

Illinois  River  12 


FROM  BOSTON. 

TER  TON  OF  2,000  POUNDS  PER  MILE. 

Mills. 


New  England  Railroad,  from  Bos- 
ton to  Rouse's  Point 27 

Northern,  Rouse's  Point  to  Ogdens- 
burg   20 

Lower  Ontario  A Welland  Canal  . 7 

Western  Road,  Boston  to  Albany.  28 

FROM  QUEBEC. 

St.  Lawrence  River  A Canals 6 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Pittsburgh.  24 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  estimated,. ...  85 

Ohio  River 8 

FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  A Ohio  Railroad 80 


The  charge  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  probably  based  on  information  ob- 
tained of  the  business  of  1852. 

Mr.  McAlpin,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  says  that  his  full 
examination  of  the  subject  oi  railroad  and  canal  transportation  “ resulted  in  showing 
that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  Central  and  Erie  road8  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  when  its. enlargement  is  completed,  while  their  capacity  wa9  less  than 
one- fourth  as  great ; and  also,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  these  roads  was  three 
times  that  of  the  Canal,  and  the  charges  more  than  double." 

His  conclusion  is,  that  railroads  are  not  rivals  of  canals  in  the  carriage  of  freight, 
but  auxiliaries,  giving  them  more  freight  than  they  take  away;  and  that  no  line  of 
railway  is  better  located  for  a paying  business,  other  things  being  equal,  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a canaL 


THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Xl'HIIR  I. 

PROGRESS  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Wm.  J.  Me  Alpine,  Esq.,  who  retired  from  the  office  of 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  at  the  cloSe  of  1853,  is  a document  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a brief  retrospect  ofthe  public  works  of  New  York, 
their  past  history,  their  present  condition,  and  the  effects  of  their  completion.  The  re- 
port is  at  once  systematic,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  we  propose  in  the  present 
and  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Merchant  f Magazine , to  embody  under  general  heads, 
the  substance  of  the  report,  adopting  the  facts  and  generally  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor. We  begin  with  the  progress  of  internal  improvement  in  new  tors. 
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The  canals  of  this  State  have  mostly  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
government,  and  the  railroads  by  private  capital,  aided  in  some  instances  by  loans 
and  donations  from  the  government  These  wtrks  are  more  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
tent than  for  the  natural  obstacles  overcome,  and  required  in  their  execution  more 
ability  from  their  financial  than  from  their  engineering  managers.  The  latter  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  restrained  by  the  former  from  expenditures  for  any  purpose  not  de- 
manded by  the  most  rigid  utility,  and  hence  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
those  exhibitions  of  engineering  talent  which  have  distinguished  the  profession  in  other 
countries. 

The  State  works,  especially,  have  been  constructed  with  an  economy  of  expends 
ture  that  is  hardly  credited  by  the  engineers  of  Europe.  In  some  instances  this  econ- 
omy has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  works  to  be  re-built  in  a 
more  permanent  manner.  Yet  this  policy  has  seldom  proved  injudicious,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  works  lessened  the  cost  of  those  subsequently  built,  by  facili- 
tating the  transportation  of  the  materials  used,  and  by  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  improvement. 

The  State  works  exhihit  the  best  specimens  of  the  construction  of  earthen  banks  for 
the  retention  of  water,  and  of  well  arranged  and  durable  masonry,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  In  tins  respect,  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal  and  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
(built  by  the  City  of  New  York,)  surpass  any  similar  undertakings  in  the  judicious  per- 
manency of  their  various  works. 

The  works  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  built  by  an  incorporated  company, 
and  those  of  the  Chenango  Canal,  built  by  the  State,  furnish  the  most  favorable  speci- 
mens of  a rigidly  economical  application  of  expenditure  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  respective  cases. 

The  railroads  of  New  York  State  show  every  variety  of  construction,  from  that 
which  involved  the  largest  expenditure,  to  that  which  was  executed  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  The  former  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  progressive  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  this  species  of  internal  improvement.  The  en- 
gineers of  this  country  began  the  construction  of  railroftds  by  following  the  plans  laid 
down  by  their  European  brethren  ; as  the  latter  had  unlimited  command  of  capital,  so 
long  as  their  plans  were  followed  in  this  country  the  progress  of  the  railroad  system 
was  comparatively  slow,  because  capital  could  not  be  obtained,  and  roads  thus  con- 
structed were  not  remunerative. 

The  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  in  New  York  State,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  in  Maryland,  were  commenced  on  these  expensive  plans,  copied  mainly  from  those 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road,  in  England.  The  substitution  of  a gravel  road 
bed  and  wooden  cross-ties  for  the  expensive  foundations  of  Me  Ad  ana  i zed  stone,  timber, 
and  cross-ties  of  the  English  roads,  is  due  to  an  engineer  of  this  State.  This  substitu- 
tion has  caused  a radical  change  in  the  system  of  railroad  construction,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe.  The  railroads  of  New  York  now  furnish  the  best  specimens 
of  large  wooden  bridges,  locomotives,  engines,  and  cars,  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able 
also  to  record  the  successful  application  of  wire  suspension  bridges  to  railroad  pur- 
poses, which  has  been  pronounced  impracticable  by  European  engineers. 

The  project  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk,  and  extending  a waterline 
across  .the  portage  to  Lake  Ontario,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  men  of  this 
State  at  a very  early  day. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  furs  and  the  Indian  supplies  between  the  interior  lakes 
and  the  Hudson  was  alluded  to  by  the  surveyor  general  in  1724,  and  the  improve- 
ment, by  means  of  a canal,  of  the  rapids  of  the  Mohawk,  by  the  governor  in  1768. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  this  subject  was  again  brought  forward.  In  1784 
a plan  lor  improving  the  Mohawk  was  proposed  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1791  they 
directed  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  for  building  canals  across  the  portage  from 
the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  chartered  a company  who  built  canals  and  locks  at  the  Little  Falls,  the 
German  Flats,  aud  at  Wood  Creek,  at  a cost  of  $400,000. 

In  1808  the  surveyor  general  was  directed  to  survey  a route  for  a canal  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  He  employed  James  Geddes,  who  reported  that  canals  could 
be  made  from  Oneida  Lake  to  Lake  Ontario,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  on  a 
direct  route  from  Seneca  River  to  Lake  Erie.  Three  years  later  a commission  reported 
that  a continuous  canal,  on  an  inclined  plane,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  was  prac- 
ticable, and  would  cost  $6,000,000. 

The  Legislature  of  that  year,  1811,  directed  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but 
the  war  prevented  any  further  action  until  1816,  when  a new  commission  was  formed. 
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•who  employed  Messrs.  Broadhead,  Wright,  and  Geddes,  to  commence  the  construction 
of  the  Erie,  and  Mr.  Garvin,  that  of  the  Chaip plain  Canal  The  following  year  the 
dimensions  of  these  canals  were  fixed  at  forty  feet  surface  and  four  feet  depth,  with 
locks  ninety  feet  long  and  fifteep  feet  wide.  The  estimated  cost  of  both  canals  was 
Btated  at  $7,750,000.  (The  actual  cost  wa9  about  $8,500,000.)  Work  was  commenced 
on  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground,  July  4,  1817. 

In  1819  the  Canal  Commissioners  appointed  Benjamin  Wright  principal,  and  Can- 
vass White  and  Nathan  S.  Roberts  chief  engineers.  To  Mr.  White  is  due  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  plans  and  details  of  the  works  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  also  the  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  cement  rocks  of  Onondaga,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  furnish  the  supply  of  that  article  for  the  State  works.  A portion  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  also  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  was  open  for  nav- 
igation in  the  fall  of  1819,  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1826. 

In  1825  the  Legislature  directed  the  construction  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the 
Oswego  Canals,  and  surveys  for  fifteen  other  canals,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  Oswego  Canal  was  completed  in  1828,  and  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  in  1829. 

In  1829  the  construction  of  the  Chemung  and  Crooked  Lake  Canals  wa9  authorized. 
The  former  was  completed  in  1838,  and  the  latter  in  1836,  under  the  direction  of 
Holmes  Hutchinson,  as  chief  engineer. 

The  construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal  was  commenced  in  1833,  and  completed  in 
1837,  under  the  charge  of  John  B.  Jervis,  as  chief  engineer.  The  Black  River  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canals  were  commenced  in  1836.  The  two  last  named  works  are  yet 
unfinished. 

In  1 825  the  Canal  Commissioners  stated  that  “ the  great  press  of  business  on  the 
eastern  end,  before  long,  will  exclude  packet  (passenger)  boats  from  this  section  of 
the  canal.”  *****  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years 
more  will  satisfy  the  public  that  it  would  be  proper  to  commence  the  construction  of 
another  parallel  canal  on  the  eastern  section.” 

The  Legislature  of  1834  passed  an  act  directing  double  locks  to  be  constructed  east 
of  Syracuse,  and  in  the  following  year  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  for 
its  whole  extent 

The  Canal  Board  determined  the  dimensions  of  the  enlarged,  canal  at  seventy  feet 
surface  and  seven  feet  depth,  with  locks  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long  ana  eigh- 
teen feet  wide. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1836  and  prosecuted  untif  1812,  when  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  treasury  aud  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  induced  the  Legis- 
lature to  direct  a suspension  of  the  work.  A small  amount  of  work  has  been  per- 
formed annually  since  that  date,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  briugiog  into  use  structures 
and  portions  of  the  canals  which  had  been  nearly  completed  previous  to  1812,  and 
those  which  were  necessary  to  replace  the  decayed  sturctures,  and  those  portions  of 
the  canal  the  navigation  of  which  was  most  embarrassed. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Compaoy  was  incorporated  in  1823,  and  the  work 
was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  in  1830.  The  canal  is  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  long,  and  as  originally  constructed  had  a surface  width  of  forty  feet  and  a depth 
of  three  feet,  with  locks  seventy-six  feet  long  and  eight-and  ahalf  feet  wide.  Its  di- 
mensions were  enlarged  in  1848,  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  boats  of  nearly  three  times 
the  tonnage  of  those  first  built* 

In  1827  the  Legislature  loaned  the  company  $500,000,  and  in  1829  $300,000  to  aid 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wright  was,  at  first,  the  chief  engineer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Jervis. 

The  Legislature,  in  1825,  directed  William  Campbell,  who  was  afterwards  surveyor 
general,  “ to  locate  and  survey  a good  road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties.” 

In  1826  the  Legislature  gave  the  first  charter  for  arttilroad  from  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady, seventeen  miles  long,  which  was  completed  in  1830,  by  John  B.  Jervis,  as  chief 
engineer. 

In  1 829,  Dewitt  Clinton,  Jr.,  published  a pamphlet  giving  a sketch  of  the  route  for 
a railway  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indima, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  route  started 
from  Piermont,  on  the  Hudson  River,  followed  nearly  on  the  line  on  which  the  New 


* This  was  effected  at  a coat  of  $2,500,000,  and  a saving  of  one-half  the  expense  of  transportation. 
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York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  since  been  built  to  the  Alleghany  River,  and  thence 
through  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  the  junction  of  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  thence  to  Council  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri.* 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  in  1882,  and  a survey  of 
the  road  made  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  Another 
survey  was  made  in  1834,  by  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  government 
In  1886  the  Legislature  loaned  the  company  $3,000,000,  which  sum  was  subsequently 
(in  1846)  donated  to  them.  The  work  on  the  road  was  commenced  in  1836,  but  was 
6oon  suspended.  In  1838  it  was  resumed;  very  little  was  however  accomplished  un- 
til 1845,  when  new  parties  took  hold  of  it  and  opeued  one- half  of  it  in  1849,  and  com- 
pleted it  to  Lake  Erie  early  in  1851.  lloratio  Allen  was  prominently  connected  with 
this  work  as  consulting,  ana  T.  S.  Brown  as  chief  engineer,  during  its  construction. 

The  first  link  in  the  Central  Line  of  Railroad  was  completed  in  1830,  but  it  was 
not  until  1843  that  the  whole  line  betweeu  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  was  finished. 
The  continuation  of  this  line  from  Albany  to  New  York  was  commenced  in  1847,  and 
completed  in  1851.  The  line  through  the  northern  part  of  this  State  was  completed 
in  1850.  The  other  railroads  of  the  State  are  generally  tributaries  of  the&e  main 
trunk  lines. 

In  1838  the  legislature  made  loans  to  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,  the  Cannjoharie  and 
Catskill,  and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Companies,  to  the  amount  of  $637,700, 
and  in  1840  to  the  Auburn  and  * Rochester,  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  the  Tioga,  the 
Tona wanda,  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Companies,  to 
the  amount  of  $648,000. 

By  the  last  returns  made  to  this  office  of  the  several  railroad  corporations,  and  from 
other  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  there  has  been  expended  on  All  the  railroads  of 
this  State,  the  sum  of  $117,707,620  58,  and  that  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  is 
2,432. 


STATISTICS  OP  POPULATION,  &c. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

KUMBKR  II. 

' LAW  OF  POPULATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  increase  of  population  depends  on  many  varying  elements;  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  discuss  at  any  length  what  is  termed  the  Law  of  Population. 

The  increase  or  decrease  of  a people  depends  upon  the  age  of  marriage,  the  age  of 
parents  when  children  are  born,  the  numbers  who  marry,  the  fertility  of  the  mar- 
riages, the  duration  of  life,  and  the  activity  of  the  migration  flowing  into  or  out  of  the 
country.  These  influences  act  more  or  less  upon  each  other.  The  report  here  indi- 
cates tne  effect  of  a change  in  each  element  while  the  others  remain  constant. 

1.  The  numbers  of  the  population  bear  a definite  relation  to  the  duration  of  life,  or 
to  the  mean  lifetime.  Thus,  if  the  mean  lifetime  of  a population  is  80  years,  then  if 
the  births  are  1 00,000  a year,  and  remain  uniform,  the  population  will  be  30  times( 
100,000,  or  3,000,000.  Now.  the  births  remaining  the  some,  let  the  lifetime  be  gradu- 
ally extended  to  40  years,  then  the  population  will  become  4,000,000  ; or  if  the  life- 
time is  extended  to  50  years,  the  population,  from  the  extension  of  life  alone,  will  rise 
from  three  to  five  millions.  The  deaths,  upon  this  hypothesis,  will  be  equal  to  the 
births,  and  the  same  in  number  when  the  population  is  five  as  when  it  is  four  or  three 
millions.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  lifetime  of  the  great  body  of  the  population 
did  increase  from  the  year  1801  to  1821,  when  the  increase  of  population  wa9  great- 
est in  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  interval  from  the  birth  of  one  generation  to  the  birth  of  their  descendants  of 
the  generation  following,  bears  also  a definite  relation  to  the  numbers,  which  increase 
as  the  interval  is  shortened.  Thus,  if  the  population  iucrenses  at  the  rate  of  1.329 
annually,  and  if  the  intervening  time  from  generation  to  generation  is  83£-  years,  it 


* Connected  lines  of  railroads  are  now  completed  or  In  rapid  progress  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
route,  and  nearly  on  the  line  described  by  Ur.  Clinton. 
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follows  that  the  increase  from  generation  to  generation  is  55  per  cent,  or  that  every 
1,000  women  are  succeeded,  at  the  interval  of  83$-  years,  by  1,653  women;  every  two 
couples,  male  and  female,  by  three.  If  the  interval  is  contracted,  and  the  increase 
from  1,000  to  1,553  takes  place  in  30  years,  the  annual  rate  of  population  increases 
from '1.829  to  1.477  per  cent;  and  as  we  Assume  by  hypothesis  that  the  births  and 
the  lifetime  remain  the  same,  the  population  would  be  ultimately  one-ninth  part  more 
numerous  than  it  was  under  the  former  conditions.  Early  marriages  have  the  effect 
of  shortening  the  interval  between  generations,  and  tend  in  this  way  to  increase  the 
population. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  fertility  of  marriages  will  evidently  cause  an  increase  in  the 
population. 

4.  In  ordinary  times,  a large  proportion  of  the  marriageable  women  of  every  coun- 

try are  unmarried,  and  the  most  direct  action  on  the  population  is  produced  by  their 
entering  the  married  state.  Thus,  in  the  Southeastern  division,  comprising  Surrey, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks,  the  number  of  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under  the 
age  of  45,  amounted  at  the  last  census  to  290,209,  of  whom  169,806  were  wives,  and 
120,403  were  widows  or  spinsters.  49,997  births  were  registered  in  the  same  coun- 
ties during  the  year  1850,  or  10  children  were  born  in  1850  to  every  68  women  living 
in  1861.  Of  the  children,  46,706  were  born  in  wedlock,  3,292  were  born  out  of  wed- 
lock ; consequently,  36  wives  bore  in  the  year  ten  children,  and  of  366  unmarried 
women  of  the  same  age,  (20-45,)  ten  also  gave  birth  to  children.  A change  in  the 
matrimonial  condition  of  a large  proportion  of  the  120,403  unmarried  women,  out  of 
the  290,209  women  at  the  child-bearing  age,  would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
numbers  of  the  population ; and,  if  continued,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  birth  to  the 
living  through  successive  generations,  would  operate  on  population  like  a rise  io  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital.  4 

6.  The  effect  of  migration  on  the  numbers  of  the  population  is  evident.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  emigration  of  Irish  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
England,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  contributes 
largely  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  emigrants  are  a 
self  perpetuating  body  in  healthy  climates,  and  they  increase  faster  abroad  than  the 
general  population  at  home,  as  they  contain  an  excess  of  the  population  at  the  repro- 
ductive age;  so  that  if  their  numbers  are  added  together  it  is  certain  that  we  get,  in 
the  aggregate,  a number  much  below  the  actual  number  of  survivors.  The  popula- 
tion of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen, 
was  21,272,187  in  1821,  and  about  27,724,849  in  185.1  ; but  in  the  interval,  2,685,747 
persons  emigrated,  who,  if  simply  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
make  the  survivors  and  descendants  of  the  races  within  the  British  isles  in  1821,  now 
(in  1851)  30,410,695. 

6.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  increased  by  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  reduced  by  the  famines,  epidemics,  ana  public  calamities  affecting  the 
food,  industry,  and  life  of  the  nation.  The  pestilences  of  the  middle  ages  — the  fam- 
ine, the  influenza,  and  the  cholera  of  modern  times — are  examples  of  one  class  of  these 
agencies;  the  security  and  freedom  which  England  has  latterly  enjoyed,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  beneficent  effect  of  another  class  of  influences,  not  only  on  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  numbers  which  the  couutry  can  sustain  at  home  and  can 
Bend  abroad  to  cultivate,  possess,  and  inherit  other  lands. 

The  extent  to  which  all  these  causes  affect  the  increase  of  the  population  of  .Great 
Britain,  will  ultimately  be  known  by  means  of  a continuous  series  of  such  observations 
as  have  been  commenced  at  the  present  census. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  SPAIN. 

The  Clamor  Publico , a Spanish  journal  published  at  Madrid,  presents  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  a deplorable  picture  of  the  decline  of  Spain : — 

Under  the  Moors,  the  population  of  Spain  was  80,000,000;  it  is  now  15,000,000. 
When  Granada  was  conquered,  in  1787,  it  was  defended  by  walls  flanked  by  1,030 
towers.  The  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  70  leagues  long  by  SO  broad, 
and  possessed  32  cities  of  the  first  rank  and  97  of  the  second.  Granada,  before  its 
fall  in  1487,  contained  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  60,000  bore  arms ; it  now  con- 
tains about  60,000  souls,  all  counted.  The  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  3,000,000.  Malaga,  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  contained  80,000  in- 
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habitants ; it  now  possesses  only  50,000.  Madina  del  Campo,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, contained  60,000  inhabitants ; it  now  contains  6,000. 

Merida,  at  the  same  epoch,  possessed  40,000  inhabitants ; it  now  possesses  only 
5,000.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  diocese  of  Salamanca  had  127  cities  and  villages; 
it  now  has  18  only.  Segovia,  in  1725,  had  6,000  families  ; now  2,000.  Seville,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  a population  of  300,000,  of  which  130,000  were  employed 
in  manufactures ; it  now  contains  96,000,  all  told.  Toledo,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  200,000  inhabitants ; it  now  has  16,000.  Valence,  which  in  the  year  1600  counted 
a population  of  600.000,  now  hardly  numbers  60,000.  In  1778,  there  were  counted 
1,611  abandoned  villages  in  Spain,  and  the  number  has  been  increasing  from  that 
time  to  this. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Polynesian  of  March  18,  1854,  furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  census 
returns,  taken  December,  1858 : — 


NATIVES. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Island  of  Hawaii 

12,448 

11,750 

24,188 

“ Maui 

8,995 

8,425 

17,380 

“ Molokai 

f # . t t f . # 

1,799 

1,766 

8,565 

11  Lanai 

817 

282 

600 

u Oahu 

9,651 

8,264 

17,815 

M Kauai 

T , 

8,672 

3,054 

6,726 

u N iihau 

892 

898 

790 

Total 

87,079 

83,940 

71,019 

FOREIGNERS. 

Island  of  Hawaii 

259 

Island  of  Oahu  . 

_ 

1,811 

“ Maui  ....... 

244 

M 

264 

“ Molokai 

42 

Total 

2.118 

Natives 71,018 


Natives  and  foreigners — grand  total 73,137 

In  1778,  Cook  estimated  the  population  of  the  group  at  400,000;  but  probably  the 
real  number  was  not  over  S00,000.  In  1850,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  84,165. 
The  rapid  diminution  of  population  since  1849  is  partly  explained  by  the  existence  of 
measles  and  smallpox,  which  were  very  fatal ; but,  aside  from  these  extraordinary 
causes,  there  is  a gradual  and  regular  falling  off,  which  by  many  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  8 per  cent  yearly. 

The  district  in  which  Honolulu  is  situated  contains  not  far  from  9,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,180  are  foreigners. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  to  that  journal,  says: — 

Among  the  earliest  subjects  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Zollverein  con- 
ferences will  be  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron — which  the  South  German  States, 
particularly  Wurtemberg,  are  preparing  to  oppose"  energetically — and,  even  more 
urgently  than  this,  the  facilitation  of  the  internal  traffic  in  grain,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  an  internal  free  trade  in  corn.  The  excessive  emigration  that  is  now  taking 
place  from  the  South  of  Germany — we  may  with  propriety  call  it  a Teutonic  Exodus 
— is  mainly  attributable  to  the  dearness  of  provisions,  though  there  are  of  course 
other  troubles,  of  a political  and  social  nature,  which  contribute  to  fill  up  their  cup  of 
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bittetneas  to  overflowing.  From  Bohemia  and  Moravia  we  hear  of  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies constrained  to  live  on  grass  and  roots.  In  the  Palatioate  and  Rheiuhessen,  for- 
merly remarkable  for  cheap  living,  the  complaints  of  dear  provisions  have  become 

feoeral.  Potatoes  co9t  six  times,  hay  five  times  as  much  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago. 

•ven  in  Prussia  the  price  of  com  (rye)  in  some  parts  has  risen  to  sixty  thalers  (£9) 
the  wispel  (24  bushels.) 

Representations  were  lately  made  to  the  President  of  the  Ministry  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  stating  that  in  Berlin,  with  the  population  over  400,000,  there  are  at  present 
only  about  1,*200  wispels  of  rye  on  hand,  or  which  200  are  already  sold,  and  that  prices 
have  been  rising  steadily  for  many  years  past,  and  the  supply  not  increasing.  The 
local  statistics  of  Berlin  show  that  while  house  rent  has  increased  from  certain  local 
causes,  the  octroi  levied  at  the  gates  on  meat  and  all  cereals,  whether  converted  into 
food  or  not,  had  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  By 
some  authorities  on  this  subject,  this  diminution  or  want  of  extension  in  the  supplv  is 
attributed  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  tobacco ; in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Qer- 
many  two  thirds  of  the  land  that  formerly  produced  wheat  and  potatoes  now  bears 
tobacco.  Many  years  ago  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Germany  amounted 
to  8 lbs.  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  England  it  only  amounted  to 
f lb.  The  difference  now  is  doubtless  still  greater  than  it  was  then.  In  Silesia  alone 
there  are  more  than  4,000  acres  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  which  offers  this 
great  attraction,  that  its  conversion  into  cigars  supplies  labor  for  a number  of  hands 
during  the  winter. 

Another  cause  for  the  insufficient  production  of  corn  may  be  found  in  the  enor- 
mously increased  cultivation  of  beetroot  for  sugar  purposes — a subject  of  so  much  im* 
portauce  to  Eogland  and  Ireland  that  I shall  return  to  it  specially  < n Another  occasion. 
Agriiulture  in  general  seems  to  be  thriving  in  Prussia.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  grain  has  increased  by  60,000,000  thalers  since  the  year  1820;  that 
of  cattle  breeding  by  60,000,000;  taking  both  together  as  the  produce  of  the  land  in 
general,  the  present  annual  value  amounts  to  600,000,000  thalers,  against  300,000.000 
in  1820.  The  great  increase  is  doubtless  due  to  the  number  of  railways,  which  admit 
of  the  produce  being  brought  to  market;  where  there  is  no  railway,  the  land  1ms  so 
little  value,  that  it  does  not  pay  the  proprietor  to  manure  or  drain  it  If  he  want*  to 
increase  his  produce  for  any  pur|*ose,  it  pays  him  better  to  purchase  a few  hundred 
acres  moro  than  to  spend  money  on  those  he  has. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

. We  learn  from  the  Pacific , that  Mr.  William  Wolfsl*ill,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  fifty 
acres  of  land,  which  affords  the  following  quantity  and  variety  of  products : — 

Thirty-five  acres  of  grape-vines,  with  about  1,000  plants  to  the  ncre,  produce  each 
about  1,100  bbls.,  or  84,650  gallons  of  wine.  Three  acres  of  peach-trees,  with  100 
trees  to  the  acre,  average  40  lbs.  to  the  tree,  12,000  lb*.  Seventy  pear-trees  average 
1,000  lbs.  to  ihe  tree,  70,000  lb9.  Forty  apple-trees,  240  lbs.  each,  76.000  lbs.  Twen- 
ty orange-trees,  bearing  about  2,000  each.  Twenty-five  fig-trees,  about  800  lbs.  to  the 
tree.  Ten  apricots,  about  100  lbs.  each.  Ten  citron- bushes,  with  about  20  each.  S.xty 
English  walnut-trees,  just  beginning  to  bear.  An  olive-tree,  and  a few  quinces. 

The  value  of  these  products  on  the  ground  is  as  follows ; — 

760  bbls.  of  wine  distilled  make  4,725  gallons  of  brandy,  at 


$1  80  per  gallon $8,505 

1 1 ,025  gallons  wine,  at  $1  per  gallon 11 ,025 

12.000  lbs.  of  peaches  at  5 cents  per  lb. 600 

70.000  lbs.  of  pears  at  4 cents  per  lb 2,8o0 

1.000  lbs.  of  apricots  at  4 cents  per  lb. 400 

9,600  lbs.  of  apples  at  10  cents  per  lb 960 

40.000  oranges  at  5 cents  each 2,000 

200  citrons  at  50  cents  each 100 

Figs,  walnuts,  and  quinces,  no  sale 


Total $26,380 

Mr.  Wolfskins  ranch  is  abont  700  miles  by  land  from  bis  garden  or  vineyard,  on 
Punta  Creek,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  There,  about  3,000  bead  of  cattle,  and 
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a hundred  or  two  of  horses  range.  And  to  amuse  himself  while  herding  his  stoek,  he 
has  planted  a fine  vineyard  which  will  begin  to  bear  soon,  and  set  out  near  1,000  trees 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Among  them  he  has  some  fine  olive-trees.  He  is  now  deliv- 
ering a thousand  head  of  cattle  to  the  butchers  at  $40  a head. 

Mr.  John  Wolfekill  has  on  the  Punta  6ome  orange-trees  that  have  lived  through  the 
cold  weather  of  this  winter,  and  he  i*  not  without  hope  of  getting  them  to  bear. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  following  statistics,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  great  Britain,  are  compiled  from  the 
returns  of  1850,  and  from  the  recent  trade  and  navigation  returns: — 

In  1850  there  were  459  furnaces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nnd  the  annual  yield  of 
iron  was  2,380,000  tons.  The  following  figures  are  said  to  represent  the  produce  of 
the  respective  countries  named  : — 


United  Kingdom  .• tons.  2,380.000 

United  States 400,000 

France 348,000 

Russia 189,000 

Total 


Austria tons. 

Sweden 

Prussia 


160,800 

183.600 

112,000 

3,723,800 


In  1850,  therefore,  while  Great  Britain  produced  2,880,000  tons,  and  imported 
28,000  tons,  her  total  export  of  iron  and  hardware  amounted  to  809,100  tons.  She, 
therefore,  had  left  for  home  markets,  over  1,500,0(0  tons.  In  1796,  the  quantity  of 
British  iron  made  was  125,000  tons.  The  quanti'y  of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home 
consumption  was  45,600  tons.  The  total  exports  of  iron  and  hardware  amounted  to 
408  tons ; the  total  home  consumption  170,000  tons.  The  contrast  in  1860  is  striking 
indeed,  as  calculated  to  show  the  progress  of  this  manufacture,  the  figures  stand  thus : 


British  iron  made tons.  2,380,000  Iron  A hard w’re  exported,  tons.  809,100 

Foreign  iron  retained 28,000  Iron  consumed  at  home 1,598,900 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  table  will  show  not  only  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  but  also  the  gradually  increasing 
proportion  which,  in  the  periods  given  below,  the  value  of  these  exports  bore  *o  the 
total  exports  of  the  country,  in  1814  they  amounted  only  to  4.08  percent  of  the 
whole  ; whereas  in  the  present  year  they  will  probably  exceed  20  per  cent,  amount- 
ing as  they  do  to  18.86  per  cent  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year: — 


1814 

1821 

1881 

1841 

1850 

1853,  10  months,  end'g  Nov.  5. 


Total  value  of 
exports. 
£43,447,000 

85.826.000 

37.102.000 

51.634.000 

71.367.000 

78.155.000 


Total  value  of 
iron,  steel,  haidwai 
and  machinery. 
£1,772,000 

2.900.000 

3.514.000 

6.062.000 
9,033  000 

18,795,000 


Proportion  p.  ct. 
to  total  revenue. 
4.08 
8.01 
9.46 
9.78 
12.65 
13.85 


In  1825,  the  United  Kingdom  exported  as  follows: — 


Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought £1,048,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 1,392,000 

Machinery  and  mill- works 212,000 


Total £2,652,000 

The  increase  since  that  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  which  al- 
lude to  the  ten  months  ending  Nov.  5,  1853: — 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un wrought £9.231.000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 2,990,000 

Machinery  and  mill- works 1,574,700 


Total 


£13,795,700 
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Of  countries  which  received  the  largest  portions  of  this  enormous  mass  of  exports, 
the  United  States  took  not  only  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  un wrought,  but  also  the  largest  quantity  of  pig-iron — the  quantity  exported  in 
1860  being  57,000  tons.  Next  to  the  United  States  stands  Holland,  18,100;  France, 
11,710;  Prussia,  10,960;  Canada,  10,890;  Denmark,  7,670;  Italy,  7,400;  and  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  7,870  tons.  Russia  takes  only  812,  and  Turkey  930  tous  of  pig-iron. 
Of  bar.  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  the  United  States  is  also  the  largest  customer — taking,  in 
1860,  263.6S0  tons.  Next  in  order  stands  Canada,  46,340;  East  Indies,  36,200 ; Italy, 
26,770;  Turkey,  14,890;  Hanseatic  towns,  10,440;  Holland,  9,850;  and  Portugal, 
6,890  tons;  Russia  taking  only  706  tous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  these  three  branches  of  iron  manufac- 
tures exported  to  each  country : — 


Value  of  Iron  nnd  Value  of 


Countries. 

steel,  wrought 

hardware 

Value  of 

and  unwrought. 

and  cutlery. 

machinery. 

Total. 

United  States 

...  £2,385,410 

£1,094,900 

£27,310 

£3,462,620 

British  North  America .. . . 

...  479,220 

188,630 

6,150 

624,000 

Blast  Indies 

375,280 

136,070 

49,970 

560,320 

Hanseatic  towns 

237,170 

151,170 

84,580 

472,870 

Italy 

222,670 

67,060 

59,910 

839,640 

Holland 

199,600 

52,810 

18,720 

271,180 

Australia 

144,280 

115,630 

20,290 

280,100 

Turkey 

...  112,060 

40,870 

14,170 

167,100 

West  Indies  ...  C ...... . 

85,400 

52,130 

86,270 

173,800 

Brazil t 

78,100 

80,970 

29,000 

188,070 

Spain 

77,270 

43,980 

78,160 

194,400 

France 

69,790 

98,480 

59,108 

227,870 

Prussia 

67,190 

9.640 

6,860 

82,690 

Portugal 

65,100 

17,960 

13,770 

96,830 

Belgium 

39,570 

41,600 

22,680 

103,800 

Russia 

...  86,050 

68,740 

173,920 

268,710 

Denmark 

22,580 

13,670 

20,610 

56,760 

THE  MINES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  discourse  before  the  Historical  Society,  mingles  geological  and 
historical  information  in  it  very  agreeably  and  profitably. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  made  terrible  ravages  in  the  State,  yet  her  means 
for  defence  had  not  been  exhausted  ; her  m*nes  and  minerals  were  safe  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  beyond  British  power.  At  the  call  of  liberty,  these  were  poured  forth 
from  her  mountain  caverns  to  arm  the  soldier  for  battle.  The  Andover  Works  were 
held  by  the  government  till  the  close  of  the  war  ; the  mines  of  New  Jersey  for  five 
years  furnished  iron  and  steel  for  the  continental  army.  Peace  came,  and  with  it  the 
ill  fortune  of  these  mines  began.  They  were  forsaken  by  the  government,  and  heaps 
of  ruins  mark  the  places  where  a thriving  business  once  flourished.  At  length,  in  the 
course  of  events,  but  owing  to  no  favor  or  wisdom  of  the  government,  these  sterile 
mineral  regions  are  occupied  again.  The  revolutionary  mine,  for  fifty  years  a neglected 
waste,  has  been  transformed  by  the  magic  power  of  modern  art  into  a deposit  of  min- 
eral wealth  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  has  sent  during  the  last  five  years,  upon 
railroad  and  canal,  150,000  tons  of  its  rich  ores  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Within 
the  mineral  region  of  New  Jersey  there  were  raised  during  the  last  year  about  175,000 
tons  of  ore,  which  will  probably  be  augmented  the  next  year  to  250,000  tons.  In  the 
year  1851 , one  of  the  largest  iron  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  County  of  Morris 
was  compelled,  by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  iron  trade  in  this  country,  to  undergo  the 
mortal  process  of  a sheriff’s  sale.  In  the  bands  of  its  new  owners,  and  under  a more 
auspicious  state  of  the  market,  its  fires  were  re-kindled  in  1852,  and  during  the  last 
year  M Boonton  Iron  Works”  used  11,600  tons  of  Jersey  magnetic  ore,  consumed 
23,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  3,000  tons  of  limestone,  6,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  employed 
in  its  operation  600  men,  paid  out  for  wages  $22,000  per  month,  and  manufactured 
6,500  tons  of  nails  and  railroad  spikes.  Other  establishments  in  the  State  consume 
a still  larger  quantity  of  ore,  while  the  demand  from  abroad  is  daily  increasing. 

To  these  mineral  productions  are  about  to  be  added  extensive  veins  of  Franklinite, 
which  are  to  be  opened  and  worked.  In  1852,  about  one  hundred  years  from  the 
time  when  the  first  cargo  of  colonial  bar-iron  made  its  appearance  in  England,  there 
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was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  because  it  was  too  large  to 
enter,  a mineral  rook,  which  for  its  size  and  quality  commanded  attention  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  This  was  a pebble  specimen  of  our  Jersey  mountain  of  sine,  for  which  the  New 
Jersey  Zmc  Company  gained  the  prise  medal  over  France  and  Belgium.  The  learned 
committee  also  pronounced  the  oxide  of  sine  as  a white  paipt  in  place  of  sa>t  lead  to 
be  one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  recent  history  of  chemical  art.  It  has  attaiued 
a distinction  uncommon  for  ad  American  production  ; for  it  embellishes  not  only  the 
rooms  of  our  democratic  houses,  but  one  of  the  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  where 
Jt  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  pigmeuts  by  its  glossy  whiteness,  peculiar  to 
Jersey  zinc  paint.  New  Jersey,  with  her  magnetic  and  Frank  Unite  iron  tnioes,  and 
inexhaustible  zinc  deposits  presses  the  richest  field  of  mineral  wealth  in  America. 

In  1640,  the  69  neglected  forges  of  Great  Britain  produced  only  17.000  tons  of  iron; 
So  1 862,  her  thousand  protected  furnaces  and  mills  rolled  out  about  3,000,000  tons. 
Prior  to  1776  she  imported  her  iron  from  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  to  supply  her 
home  market.  In  this  78th  year  of  independence  she  exports  to  the  United  States 
600,000  tons  of  manufactured  iron.  Her  iuii.es  constitute  the  most  productive  source 
of  national  wealth  in  the  world.  This  element  of  power  and  opulence,  so  triumphantly 
developed  in  England,  is  also  possessed  by  New  Jersey.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  able  to  improve  it,  and  our  mines  have  neither  advanced  the  fortunes  of  their 
owners  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  State ; but  the  time  is  now  upon  us  when  we  can 
compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  English  capital  and  cheap  labor,  and  when  our 
8tate  becomes  what  Woles  is  to  Englaud. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SHEATHING  OF  SHIPS. 

M.  Bobierre  lias  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  some  copper  and 
bronze  sheathing : — 

1.  When  unalloyed  copper  is  employed,  the  presence  of  arsenic  appears  to  hasten 
its  destruction. 

2.  All  broozes  which  appear  to  have  stood  well,  contained  from  4}  to  5}  per  cent 
of  tin,  that  quantity  being  necessary  to  form  an  homogeneous  alloy.  When  the  per 
centage  of  tiu  is  only  2.6  to  3.5.  which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  no  definite  alloy  is 
produced,  and  the  mass  is  of  unequal  composition,  and  being  unequally  acted  upon, 
M soon  destroyed. 

3.  When  impure  copper  is  employed,  the  alloy  is  never  homogeneous,  and  is  un- 
equally acted  upon  in  consequence.  We  thus  see  that  the  so  frequent  destruction  of 
the  sheathing  of  copper  bottomed  vessels  arises  from  the  tendency  to  use  inferior  brit- 
tle copper,  and,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  tin,  to  economize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  thai  metal  and  copper,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  rolling  is 
also  less,  iu  consequence  of  the  greater  softness  of  the  poor  alloy. 

Bobierre  thinks  that  the  addition  of  a very  small  portion  of  zinc  very  much  im- 
proves the  bronze,  by  producing  a more  perfect  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  posi- 
tive metals,  and  consequently  a much  more  definite  alloy. — Compte « Jiendus. 


TO  MAKE  OXIDE  OF  GOLD. 

Figmer,  who  tested  the  several  methods  of  preparing  this  oxide,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  electro-gilding,  has  determined  the  best  to  be  as  follows : Dissolve  1 pt  gold 
in  4 nt*.  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dr^ne^s,  redissolve  in  WMter,  add  a little  aqua  regia 
to  take  up  rhe  traces  of  metallic  gold  and  of  protochloride  remaining  undissolved. 
Evaporate  again,  redissolve  in  water,  and  mix  with  pure  potassa  perfectly  free  from 
chloride,  until  it  gives  au  alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric  paper.  Turbidity  immediate- 
ly ensues,  when  it  is  mixed  with  chloride«of  barium;  nurate  of  baryta  precipitates  as 
a yellow  powder.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to  assume  a whitish  appearance,  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  barium  must  he  dis-cominued.  as  all  the  gold  oxide  has  gone 
down  and  the  alkali  commenced  to  net  upon  the  baryta  of  the  chloride.  The  aurate 
of  baryta  is  then  to  be  washed  until  the  waste  waters  cease  to  be  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  aurate  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  oxide  of  gold.  By  washing  until  the  water  no  longer  reddens  litmus 
paper,  the  oxide  becomes  pure,  and  must  be  dried  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper 
by  exposure  to  air. — Juur.  dt  Pharm. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 

The  following  statement*  and  remarks  touching  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this 
country,  are  taken  from  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Groans  Wallis,  one  of  the  Oommie- 
tkmera  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York : — v 

The  New  England  establishments  are  conducted  upon  a similar  principle  to  the 
largest  cotton  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  spinning  and  manufacturing  are  carried 
on  as  one  concern.  This,  however,  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  mills  in  the  above 
States,  as  they  are,  in  many  instances,  employed  in  spinning  only,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  am!  Tennessee,  yarns  are  produced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture by  hand,  which  still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 
Thus,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  capital  invested  amounts  but  to  about  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  is  one-fifth,  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  not  quite  one- fourth,  the  number  of  operatives  (male  and  female)  one- 
fourth,  the  vatue  rather  more  th  »n  one-fourth,  the  number  of  pounds  of  yarn  spun  and 
sold  as  yarn,  is  above  thirty  times  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachusetts. 
This,  to  a certain  extent,  gives  a key  to  the  differences  in  the  modes  of  manufacture  in 
the  two  States,  and  illustrates  the  distinction  already  alluded  to.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  dome-tic  weaving  is  gradually  giving  way,  and  those  manufac- 
turers, especially  in  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  did  a prosperous  business  as  spinners 
only,  now  find  that  the  Eastern  States  supply  the  piece  goods  at  a rate  so  little  above 
the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer  to  continue  this  prim- 
itive custom  of  weaving  his  own  cloth.  Thus  the  domestic  loom  is  fast  following  the 
spinning  wheel  of  the  early  settlers,  and  those  manufacturers  who  until  recently  have 
spun  yarn  only,  are  gradually  introducing  the  power-loom  as  the  only  means  of  sus- 
taining their  position  in  the  market  This  was  illustrated  by  a visit  to  the  Eagle  Cot- 
ton Mill,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  the  proprietors  spun  yam  alone,  and 
did  a successful  trade ; but,  by  a return  with  which  they  favored  me,  1 find  that  in  six 
establishments  under  their  direction,  they  have  introduced  already  640  looms  to  the 
*6,000  spindles,  and  were  manufacturing  sheeting  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  yards  per 
aonum,  together  with  twilled  cotton  bags,  batting,  and  yams,  from  6a  to  18a,  and  this, 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  pay  by  consuming  the  surplus  yams  tbemselvea  In  the 
Penn  Cotton  Mill,  Pittsburgh,  the  more  modern  system  had  become  the  rule  of  the 
establishment,  and  with  7,000  spindles  and  207  looms,  2,780,000  yards  of  shirtings 
were  produced  annually,  besides  240,000  lbs.  weight  of  colored  yarns  for  eotton  warps 
and  cotton  rope. 

At  two  establishments  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  consumption  of  the  yam  in  the 
manufacture  of  piece  goods  was  also  the  rule ; and  this  being  the  extent  of  my  journey 
southward,  it  became  a matter  of  interest  to  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  cotton  growing  States.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina 
were  quoted  as  those  in  which  the  greater  progress  had  been  made,  while  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  were  the  next.  In  Tennessee  spinning  would  appear  to 
be  the  rule,  and  manufacturing  the  exception.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  both,  while  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  the  manu- 
facture of  the  piece  goods  is  decidedly  more  extensively  carried  on  than  spinning  only. 
81ave  labor  is  said  to  be  largely  used,  with  free  whites  as  overseers  and  instructors. 

In  the  two  establishments  above  named,  free  white  labor  alone  is  employed. . The 
males  are  heads  of  departments,  machinists,  dressers,  Ac.,  and  the  females  are  spinners 
and  weavers.  The  latter  are  chiefiy  adults,  though  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  are 
employed.  The  average  hours  of  work  here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a little  with  the 
season,  very  full  time  being  the  rule.  At  least  such  is  the  statement  of  the  manager 
of  the  James  River  Company’s  Mill.  This  establishment,  as  also  the  Manchester  Cot- 
ton Company's  Mill,  is  at  Manchester,  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  and  situated  op- 
posite to  Richmond,  on  the  Janies  River,  from  the  falls  on  which  the  waterpower 
used  for  driving  the  machinery  is  derived.  The  James  River  Mill  produces  a large 
weight  of  work  for  the  extent  of  its  machinery.  The  goods  manufactured  are  coarse 
cottons,  and  average  about  2$  yards  to- the  pound;  shirtings,  28  inches  wide  (osna- 
burgs,)  summer  pantaloons  for  slaves,  nnd  bagging  for  export  to  the  Brasila  for  sugar- 
bags,  running  about  three  yards  to  the  pound.  Bagging  of  a lighter  character,  for 
grain,  and  36-ioch  osnaburgs,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also  produced.  The  Man- 
chester Company  manufacture  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  yarns,  and  employ  about  826 
operatives,  the  children  being  of  the  same  average  age  as  at  the  James  River  Mill 
Tlie  manager,  Mr.  Whitehead,  is  an  Englishman,  as  is  also  the  chief  mechanic.  Tb# 
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former  has  just  perfected  a patent  “ speech  r,”  of  which  the  latter  expressed  a very 
high  opiniou.  Its  advantages  are  a greater  speed,  a more  even  roving,  and  a bobbing 
of  any  desirable  size,  which  never  becomes  spongy  in  the  winding. 

- The  small  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas,  or  even  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  required  no  special  inquiry.  In 
Maryland,  however,  there  were  twenty-four  establishments  in  1850,  chiefly  eugaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  such  as  drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  osnaburg9,  and  bag- 
ging. The  yarns  produced  for  domestic  purposes  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  those 
manufactured  into  cloth,  and  these  are  chiefly  sold  within  the  State  for  the  home 
weaving  of  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  linseys.  The  wool  is 
mostly  spun  by  hand  in  the  farm  houses,  and  the  fabrics,  when  made,  are  intended  en- 
tirely for  domestic  use.  In  Maryland,  too,  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  South,  and,  so  far  os  the  circumstances 
would  permit  of  an  inquiry,  in  the  Middle  States,  bordering  on  the  West,  the  manu- 
facturing system  as  manifested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  New  England,  demands  consid- 
eration. If  the  illustrations  given  show  the  early  progress  and  j osition  of  this  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  daily- recurring  improvements  and  ever  incrcasiDg 
wants  have  permitted  it  to  remain  in  its  original  form,  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  strikingly  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  developed  in  a form  which  has 
been  a theme  for  many  writers  on  the  economy  and  social  bearings  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem; and  the  plans  so  successfully  put  into  operation  here  and  carried  on  since  1822, 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  large  establishments,  with  their  attendant  boarding  houses, 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  more  recently  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  whilst  a commencement 
has  been  made  at  Holyoke,  in  the  same  State,  by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  which 
promises  a result  of  a more  extraordinary  character  than  anything  yet  achieved  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  localities  presents  features  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
besides  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  other  brauches  of  production  in  textile  fabrics 
are  carried  on. 

The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket  on  the  Merimack  River  and  the  Pawtucket  Canal,  which 
had  previously  been  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  connecting  the 
river  above  and  below  the  falls  by  means  of  locks,  presented  to  the  original  projectors 
of  Lowell  a site  for  the  solution  of  an  important  problem,  not  only  in  American  indus- 
try, but  to  a great  extent  in  that  of  Europe  itself.  This  was  the  combination  of  great 
natural  advantages  with  a large  and  well-directed  capital,  resulting  in  extensive  and 
systematic  operations  for  the  realization  of  a legitimate  profit,  while  the  social  position 
of  the  operative  classes  was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
vation promoted  and  secured.  The  example  has  not  been  lost,  even  in  Europe,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  manufacturing  system  of  a country  being  carried  on  without  de- 
terioration, but  on  the  coutrary  to  the  consolidation  and  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes,  having  been  so  unmistakably  proved,  many  improvements  in 
the  larger  manufactories  of  England,  not  only  of  those  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  but  in  other  branches  of  industry'  have  resulted  from  the  enlightened  and  prof- 
itable system  commenced  barely  thirty  years  ago  by  the  founders  of  Lowell,  which  is 
now  a city  containing  nearly  85,000  inhabitants. 

In  that  place  there  are  eight  manufacturing  corporations  exclusively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  two  of  which  print  and  dye  their  own  fabrics,  and 
one  company  (Lowell  Manufacturing  Compan})  which  manufactures  cotton  osnaburga 
in  additiou  to  its  6taple  production  of  carpets.  There  are  thirty-five  mills,  besides  the 
print-works  above  named,  belonging  to  these  companies.  They  produce  2,189,000  yds. 
of  piece  goods  per  week,  consisting  chiefly  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  and  print- 
ing cloths,  varying  from  No.  13  to  No.  40.  The  greater  portion,  however,  are  Nos.  13 
and  14.  The  consumption  of  cotton  is  125,000  lbs.  per  week,  spun  and  manufactured 
upon  320,732  spindles,  and  9,954  looms.  Tim  average  per  spindle  is  1£  yards  per  day, 
the  medium  produce  of  a loom  being,  iu  14s,  45  yards,  and  30s,  3S  yards  per  day. 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the«oiton  manufacture  by  the  eight  corpo- 
rations exclusively  engaged  therein,  is  6,920  females,  and  2,388  males.  This,  however, 
does  not  exclude  those  employed  by  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  in  their  cot- 
ton mills,  as  the  returns  only  show  the  gross  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  cotton, 
carpet,  and  other  departments  of  that  establishment.  The  average  wages  of  females, 
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clear  of  board,  is  $2,  or  about  9s.  6d.  sterling  per  week,  whilst  the  wages  of  males 
show  an  average  of  $4  80,  or  about  £1  2s.  sterling  per  week.  The  average  hours  of 
labor  per  day,  exclusive  of  meals,  is  12,  the  mills  commencing  at  6 A.  M..  and  closing 
at  7 p.  M. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  gen- 
erally excellent  of  their  class,  and  uite  equal,  sometimes  superior,  to  similar  goods 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  Those  of  Lowell  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of 
other  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States,  possessing  the  same  advantages  as  regards 
power,  improved  machinery,  and  intelligent  operatives.  In  spinning,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  numbers  are  low,  the  fioer  quality  of  cotton  goods  not  being  produced— the 
No.  40s  “ printers n manufactured  by  the  Merrimack  Company  being  of  the  highest 
class.  These,  when  printed,  are  of  a firm  and  excellent  quality.  The  Lowell  Manu- 
facturing Company  produce  a very  cheap,  well-looking  fabric  for  cotton  trowserings  at 
17  Jc.  or  about  9 Jd.  sterling  per  yard.  These  are  made  up  of  dyed  yarns  in  checks  and 
and  stripes,  and  are  woven  upon  gingham  looms. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE. 

In  three  particulars,  tea  and  coffee  strikingly  resemble  each  other.  They  are  nearly 
all  void  of  smell  and  taste  in  their  natural  state,  and  only  acquire  their  peculiar  fl  ivor 
or  aroma  from  a volatile  oil  produced  in  them  during  the  processes  of  drying  the  leaf 
or  roasting  the  berry.  They  all  contain  a peculiar,  slightly  bitter  principle,  very  rich 
in  nitrogen,  which  is  called  theine,  and  which  h&9  the  property  of  lessening  the  natural 
wear  and  tear  of  the  human  body,  and  thus  saving  food  to  a certain  extent.  They  all 
likewise  hold  in  solution  tannic  acid , the  action  of  which  on  the  system  i9  not  com- 
pletely understood.  In  addition  to  these  three  substances,  a considerable  portion  of 
gluten  is  contained  in  both  tea  and  coffee ; but  owing  to  the  leaves  iu  the  one  case  not 
beiog  drank, nor  the  grounds  in  the  other,  this  is  wasted.  In  tea,  the  volatile  oil  evap- 
orates with  age,  so  that  the  older  the  tea  is,  the  less  intoxicating.  To  this  volatile  oil 
is  owing  the  paralysis  which  frequently  attacks  persons  who  have  been,  for  several 
years,  engaged  in  packing  and  unpacking  teas.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  theine  in 
coffee  increases  with  the  age  of  the  berry.  This  substance,  if  taken  in  excess,  accele- 
rates the  pulse,  wake9  the  imagination,  and  predisposes  to  visions. 

Coffee  resembles  tea  in  the  effect  which  it  produces,  because  it  also  contains  theine , 
tannic  acid,  and  volatile  oil.  In  coffee,  however,  they  are  combined  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  hence  the  reason  why  many  persons  prefer  it  as  a beverage.  The  best 
coffee  grows  on  the  driest  Boils.  Yet  the  worst  coffee,  if  kept  ten  or  fourteen  years, 
will  acquire  the  flavor  of  the  finest  Mocha.  The  principal  art  in  preparing  c »ffee  lies 
in  roasting,  for  m this  process  it  is  that  its  peculiar  arorai  is  produced.  The  heat 
should  never  be  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  berry  a light-brown  color 
— for  if  carried  beyond  this  point  a disagreeable  secondary  smell  mingles  with  the 
aroma. 

By  the  common  process  of  drinking  coffee,  that  is,  without  the  grounds,  a good  deal 
of  nutritioas  matter  is  wasted.  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations  drink  the  grounds  inva- 
riably. Not  less  than  a hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  drink  coffee,  it  is  computed, 
as  a daily  beverage.  In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  used  by  almost  everybody,  just  as  tea  is  in  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, and  China. 

Tea  and  coffee  become  more  indispensable  as  nations  advance  in  intellectual  activity. 
Whether  this  is  a cause  or  effect,  is  not  yet  demonstrable,  though  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood inclines  to  consider  it  the  former.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  these 
beverages,  however,  among  the  moderns,  arises  principally  from  the  extension  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  tea  and  coffee.  Experience  teaches  people 
that  tea  and  coffee,  used  moderately,  prevent  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  afford  positive 
happiness,  and  increase  the  nervous  activity,  enabling  men,  as  the  writer  in  questiod 
forcibly  remarks,  “to  show  m>re  blood  and  spirit  in  the  face  of  difficulties” 

With  gome  persons,  indeed,  these  beverages  do  not  agree.  But  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  they  are  almost  indispensable. 
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« COMMERCE  IS  KINO.” 

This  proverb,  says  Hiram  Fuller,  the  clever  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror , is  too 
widely  accredited  as  true.  In  this  country,  whose  Commerce  is,  prospectively  at  least, 
greatest  among  the  nations,  Industry  is  king.  Industry,  indeed,  is  shared  by  Com* 
nierce,  yet  Commerce  is  not  the  basis  of  our  wealth  and  power,  but  only  a collateral. 
Industry  is  king  on  American  soil  and  over  the  seas;  the  industry  that  digs  from  the 
earth  the  many  ores  and  fabricates  them  for  Commerce ; which  plants  our  fields  with 
grains  and  fruits  and  reaps  rich  harvests  for  Commerce ; which  rears  the  humblest 
and  the  proudest  homes,  hamlet9,  villages,  and  cities,  as  markets  for  Commerce ; and 
which,  finally,  builds  the  careeiing  ships  and  the  whirling  cars  by  which  Commerce 
moves  and  thrives. 

The  farmer,  plodding  along  his  furrow  in  some  far-away  field,  looks  towards  the 
sea  in  vision,  and  beholding  the  great  ships,  freighted  with  silks,  and  spices,  aud  gold, 
and  the  seaport  glittering  with  warehouses  and  palaces,  indicative  of  every  luxury, 
feels  that  Commerce  must  be  an  enchanter — must  be  king — and  be  treads  more  heavily 
and  sadly  in  his  furrow.  But  let  the  farmer  consider  before  he  yields  the  throne  and 
scepter.  Let  him  ask  what  would  become  of  shining  Commerce,  if  his  plow,  the 
miner’s  pick,  the  reaper's  sickle,  the  artisan’s  hammer,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle  were 
abandoned  From  the  use  of  these  simple  weapons — the  glorious  armor  of  creative  in- 
dustry— the  garniture  of  Commerce  springs.  Commerce  is  only  an  agent,  over  whose 
shoulders  the  trophies  of  Industry  are  laid,  to  be  borne  around  the  world  for  exchange. 
Strip  her  of  the  tribute  of  Industry  from  a thousand  unvaunting  handicrafts,  and  what 
a skeleton  would  remain.  Commerce  is  glorious  as  an  agent,  but  its  splendor  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  hands  that  guide  the  plow,  hold  the  sickle,  wield  the  axe  and  spade, 
and  strike  home  the  hammer,  shuttle,  and  plane. 

Aye,  let  the  farmer  consider  before  he  yields  bis  throne  and  scepter,  and  let  men  of 
all  honorable  labor  consider,  for  to  them  belongs  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth.  The 
sum  of  the  world’s  wealth  and  power  is  measured  by  their  brown  hands  and  sinewy 
arms.  They  are  the  creators  of  Commerce,  and  their  industry  is  king.  Let  no  man  be 
faint  or  sad  whose  labor  is  creative  for  good  purposes,  be  it  ever  so  humble  in  its  out- 
ward show.  The  ocean  were  a parched  and  arid  desert,  but  for  the  streams  poariog 
ever  into  its  bosom — myriads  of  them  obscure  and  hidden — and  Commerce  were  but 
a sailless  sea,  but  for  the  industry  of  earth,  which  shapes  its  keels  and  freights  them 
with  the  wealth  of  nations.  Industry  is  regal,  and  in  the  language  of  the  poet— 

“The  noblest  men  1 know  on  earth* 

Are  men  whose  hands  are  brown  with  toll. 

Who*  boasting  no  ancestral  birth. 

Hew  down  tbo  woods  und  dig  the  soil* 

Ami  win  thereby  a prouder  namo 
Than  follows  king’s  or  warrior’s  fame.” 

OVERTRADING)  AND  GIVING  URGE  CREDIT. 

There  are  two  things  which  may  be  properly  called  overtrading  in  a young  beginner, 
and  by  both  of  which  tradesmen  are  often  overthrown : — 

1 . Trading  beyond  their  stock ; 

2.  Giving  too  large  credit 

A tradesman  ought  to  consider  and  measure  well  the  extent  of  his  own  strength ; 
his  stock  of  money  and  credit  is  properly  his  beginning,  for  credit  is  a stock  as  well  as 
money.  He  that  takes  too  much  credit,  is  really  in  as  much  danger  as  lie  that  gives 
too  much  credit ; and  the  danger  lies  particularly  in  this — if  the  tradesman  overbuys 
himself,  that  is,  buys  fister  than  he  can  sell,  buying  upon  credit,  the  payment  perhaps 
becomes  due  too  soon  for  him ; the  goods  not  being  sold,  he  must  answer  the  bills  upon 
the  strength  of  his  proper  stock — that  is,  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  cash ; if  that 
should  not  hold  out,  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  his  bills  after  they  are  due,  or  suffer  the 
impertinence  of  being  dunned  by  the  creditor,  and  perhaps  by  servants  acd  appren- 
tices, and  that  with  the  usual  indecencies  of  such  kind  of  people.  This  impairs  his 
credit,  and  if  he  comes  to  deat  with  the  same  merchant,  or  clothier,  or  other  tradesman 
a^ain,  he  is  treated  like  one  that  is  but  au  iodifferent  paymaster,  and  though  they  may 
give  him  credit  as  before,  yet  depending  that  if  be  bargains  for  six  mouths he  will  take 
eight  or  nine  in  the  payment,  they  consider  it  iu  the  price,  and  use  him  accordingly  ; 
and  this  impairs  his  gain,  bo  that  loss  of  credit  is  indeed  loss  of  money,  and  this  weak- 
ens him  both  ways. 
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“THE  BIBLE  CLERKS,” 

A young  mao,  says  the  Philadelphia  Merchant,  joined  two  others  as  a clerk  in  the 
same  establishment,  and  as  room-mate,  in  a certain  city.  When  the  first  Sunday 
morning  came  after  be  had  entered  his  new  situation,  he  thought  of  the  old  custom  at 
hotito  of  reading  a portion  of  Scripture  as  a preparation  for  the  day.  but  he  hesitated 
to  take  bis  Bible  from  his  trunk  because  of  the  presence  of  the  other  clerks.  Still  he 
eould  not  be  easy.  Ue  went  towards  his  trunk  and  then  returned  to  his  seat,  till  his 
uneasiness  was  noticed  by  one  of  his  companions,  who  said — M What's  the  matter? 
Tou  are  as  restless  as  a weathercock.”  He  hesitated  in  answering,  but  conscience  got 
the  better  of  his  pride,  and  he  told  the  truth ; and,  as  though  the  moral  feeliog  of  the 
young  man  was  contagious,  the  other  clerks  exclaimed  that  they  bad  each  a Bible  in 
their  trunks,  but  had  not  takeu  it  out  for  fear  of  each  other — a fear  of  ridicule,  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  three  Bibles  were  now  taken  out.  and  a portion  was  read  in  con- 
cert; the  practice  was  continued,  its  influence  was  felt,  and  when  the  story  got  out 
add  their  habit  was  known,  they  went  by  the  name  of  the  Bible  clerk** 

And  what  were  their  characters  ? Did  the  influence  of  the  Bible  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  any  of  the  true  mercantile  qualities  ? They  were  young  men  of  integrity, 
of  method,  order,  precision,  and  dignity.  By  familiarity  with  the  Bible  they  were  m 
constant  intercourse  with  the  best  models  of  character,  and  they  proved  that  the  Scrip- 
tures not  only  kindle  lights  of  guidance  when  philosophy  and  reason  fail,  but  they 
bold  up  aod  stimulate  to  the  imitatioo  of  the  highest  order  of  manliness. 

A manufacturer  and  merchant  related  to  us  one  day  the  history  of  two  young  men 
who,  in  his  establishiLent,  became  “free”  at  the  same  time,  the  one  a “ Bible  clerk,” 
and  the  other  not  so.  They  both  married  early  after  their  “freedom,”  and  the  one 
valuing  the  Bible,  valued  its  institutions,  and  thus  honored  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  brought  up  his  family  in  virtue  and  prosperity.  The  other  “ couldn’t  afford 
to  pay  church  rates;”  his  employer  offered  to  furnish  a pew,  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
accept  the  favor — spending  the  Sabbath  here  and  there  be  was  know*  as  no  church- 
goer, and  became  an  object  for  the  vicious;  and  to  nothing  but  bis  waste  of  the  Sab* 
bath  could  be  traced  the  habits  of  expenditure  and  diseipattnu  that  ruined  the  man. 
M Now,”  said  the  employer,  “ the  one  lives  in  his  own  house,  virtuous  and  happy ; the 
other  needs  charity  to  keep  him  along.” 


A CAMEL  MARKET : BARGAINING  BY  PANTOMIME. 

Hue,  in  his  Travels  in  Tartary,  says : — The  Blue  Town  is  especially  noted  for  its 
great  trade  in  camels.  The  camel  market  is  a large  square  in  the  center  of  the  town.  1 
The  Animals  are  ranged  here  in  long  rows,  their  front  feet  raised  upon  a mud  eleva- 
tion constructed  for  that  purpose,  the  object  being  to  show  off  the  size  and  bight  of 
the  creatures.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  this  market, 
with  the  incessant  bawling  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  as  they  dispute,  their  noisy  chat- 
tering after  they  have  agreed,  and  the  horrible  shrieking  of  the  camels  at  having  their 
noses  pulled,  for  the  purpose  of  makiDg  them  6how  their  ability  in  kneeling  and  rising. 

In  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  camel,  and  the  burden  it  is  capable  of  bearing,  they 
make  it  kneel,  and  then  pile  one  thing  after  another  upon  its  back,  causing  it  to  rise 
under  each  addition,  until  it  can  rise  no  longer.  They  sometimes  use  the  following 
expedient  While  the  camel  is  kneeling,  a mail  gets  upon  his  kind  heels,  and  bolds 
on  by  the  long  hair  of  its  hump ; if  a camel  can  rise  then  it  is  considered  an  animal 
of  superior  power.  The  trade  in  camels  is  entirely  by  proxy : the  seller  and  the  buyer 
never  settle  the  matter  between  themselves.  They  select  indifferent  persons  to  sell 
their  goods,  who  propose,  discuss,  and  flx  the  price ; the  one  looking  to  the  interests 
of  the  seller,  the  other  to  those  of  the  purchaser.  These  “ sale  speakers  ” exercise  no 
other  trade ; they  go  from  market  to  market  to  promote  business  as  they  say.  They 
have  generally  a great  knowledge  of  cattle,  have  much  fluency  of  tongue,  and  are, 
above  all,  endowed  with  a knavery  beyond  all  shame.  They  dispute  by  turns,  furi- 
ously and  argumentatively,  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  animal ; but  as  soon 
as  it  cornea  to  a question  of  price,  the  tongue  is  laid  aside  as  a medium,  and  the  con- 
versation proceeds  altogether  in  signs.  They  seize  each  other  by  the  wrist,  and  be- 
neath the  long  wide  sleeves  of  their  jackets  indicate  with  their  fingers  the  progress  of 
the  bargain.  After  the  affair  is  concluded  they  partake  of  the  dinner,  which  is  always 
given  by  the  purchaser,  and  then  receive  a certain  number  of  sapeks,  according  to  the 
custom  of  different  places. 
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TRICKS  OF  TAILORS. 

The  Home  Journal , in  a pleasant  homily  upon  the  ways  of  tailors,  shows  op  some 
of  the  tricks  of  trade. 

Tailors  must  live ; at  least  they  think  so,  and  we  have  no  objection.  Tet  they  are 
great  tyrants,  and  have  iugenious  ways  of  torturing  their  victims.  One  way  is  this: 
They  invent  a fashion  which  is  strikingly  peculiar,  and  get  it  into  vogue  by  various  arts 
best  known  to  themselves;  for  example,  very  short  overcoats,  with  long  waists,  which 
look  well  on  men  like  Count  Rossi  whose  figure  is  faultless.  Their  next  movement, 
after  everybody  is  overcoated  for  the  winter,  is  to  bring  out  a garment  which  differs 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  one  in  fashion ; that  is,  an  overcoat  with  skirts  to  tha 
heels  and  waist  under  the  armpits.  They  get  half  a dozen  men  of  high  fushion,  who 
look  well  in  anything,  to  parade  this  new  invention  in  Broadway,  and  make  the  short* 
coated  majority  appear  out  of  date.  The  maneuver  succeeds;  all  the  dandies  are 
driven  to  the  extravagance  of  ordering  a superflous  coat ; the  tailors  smile  and  the 
dandies  bleed,  or  their  fathers  do.  Some  time  ago  our  tailor  tyrants  put  us  all  into 
long  waistcoats,  and,  consequently,  into  continuations  that  just  lapped  over  the  hips. 
Suddenly  the  waistcoats  were  abbreviated  four  inches.  What  was  the  consequence ! 
Why,  of  course,  the  continuations  “failed  to  connect,”  and  he  who  would  not  exhibit 
to  mankind  a broad  belt  of  white  around  his  waist,  was  compelled  to  discard  all  his 
store  of  well  saved  unnameables.  And  in  vain  shall  the  oldest  customer  protest  and 
order  garments  of  the  last  fashion.  Consider  my  reputation,  sir,  Bays  the  tailor,  with 
the  air  of  offended  majesty. 

A HINT  FOR  THE  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

The  following,  from  Clax ton’s  “ Hints  for  Mechanics,”  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  mercantile  men : — 

As  to  luck , £s  1 have  said  before,  there  is  more  in  the  sound  of  a word  which  peo- 
ple have  got  used  to  than  in  the  thing  they  are  thinking  of.  Some  luck  there  is,  no 
aoubt,  as  we  commonly  understand  the  term,  but  very  much  leas  than  most  persons 
suppose.  There  is  a great  deal  which  passes  for  luck  which  is  not  such.  Generally 
speaking,  your  “ lucky  fellows,”  when  one  searches  closely  into  their  history,  turn  out 
to  be  your  fellows  that  know  what  thoy  are  doing,  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
Their  luck  comes  to  them,  because  they  work  for  it ; it  is  luck  well  earned.  They 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  luck.  They  keep  themselves  wide  awake.  They  make 
the  best  of  what  opportunities  they  possess,  and  always  stand  ready  for  more ; and 
i when  a mechanic  does  thus  much,  depend  upon  it,  it  must  be  hard  luck  indeed,  if  he 
do  not  get,  at  least,  employers,  customers,  and  friends.  “ One  needs  only,”  says  an 
American  writer,  “ to  turn  to  the  lives  of  men  of  mechanical  genius,  to  see  how  by 
taking  advantage  of  little  things  and  facts,  which  no  one  had  observed,  or  which 
every  one  had  thought  uu worthy  of  regard,  they  have  established  new  and  important 
principles  in  the  arts,  and  built  up  for  themselves  manufactories  for  the^  practice  of 
their  newly  discovered  processes.”  And  yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  called  the 
lucky  fellows,  and  sometimes  envied  as  such.  Who  can  deny  that  their  luck  is  well 
carued,  or  that  it  is  just  as  much  iu  my  power  to  “go  ahead”  as  it  was  in  theirs  ? 

INDUSTRY  THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

It  is  a proverbial  remark,  founded  on  experience  and  common  sense,  that  Satan  will 
employ  him  who  does  not  find  employment  for  himself.  Industry  will  secure  the 
confidence  and  encouragement  of  good  men.  What  is  it  that  we  first  inquire  after 
respecting  one  who  is  just  coming  forward  on  the  arena  of  public  life  ? Brilliant  tal- 
ents may  be  desirable;  respectable  connections  may  have  an  influence;  property 
may  serve  as  an  outfit;  but,  after  all,  our  real  judgment  of  the  man,  and  our  readi- 
ness to  commit  important  trusts  to  hi3  keeping,  will  depend  on  something  more  in- 
herent and  personal.  We  must  know  that  he  is  industrious  and  faithful.  Without 
these  abiding  qualities,  capacity,  and  family,  and  fortune  will  seem  light  as  air  and 
empty  as  a bubble. 

It  is  instructive  to  ask  who  they  are  that  rise  to  the  highest  distinctions  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Flashes  of  genius  and  outbursts  of  efforts  usually  accomplish  but 
little.  We  hear  much  of  fair  openings  and  happy  beginnings ; but  iu  a great  majority 
of  instances,  the  men  of  persevering  diligence  bear  away  the  palm.  The  best  talent 
on  earth  is  that  of  assiduous  application. — Spring  lime  of  Life . 
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1.  — Select  Speeches  of  Kossuth . Condensed  and  abridged,  with  Kossuth’s  express 
sanction,  t>y  Francis  W.  Newman.  12mo.,  pp.  445.  New  York : C.  S.  Francis 
A Co. 

No  man  in  so  short  a time  ever  made  so  many  speeches,  (little  more  than  half  a 
year,)  as  Kossuth.  The  number,  great  and  small,  exceeded  five  hundred.  His  ora- 
tions, it  is  well  remarked,  are  a tropical  forest,  full  of  strength  and  majesty,  tangled 
in  luxuriance.  Unsuited  to  form  a book  without  abridgment,  they  contain  materials 
adapted  equally  for  immediate  political  service,  and  for  permanence  as  a work  of 
wisdom  and  of  genius.  Mr.  Newman  has  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume 
cut  short  what  is  of  temporary  interest,  condensed  what  he  considered  too  amplified 
for  his  limits  and  for  written  6tjle,  pruning  down  the  repetitions  which  are  inevitable 
where  numerous  audiences  are  addressed  by  the  same  man  on  the  same  subject. 
Bat  amid  all  these  liberties,  he  has,  we  think,  retained  not  only  the  true  sentiments 
and  arguments  of  the  speaker,  but  his  words  and  forms  of  thought  and  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  bis  genius.  The  compiler  may  be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  a trans- 
lator as  well  as  reporter  ; and  we  are  assured  that  he  has  received  Kossuth’s  written 
approval  and  thanks.  The  volume  has  a fine  engraved  portrait  of  the  Hungarian 
patriot 

2.  — A Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  By  its  Author.  12mo.,  pp.  208.  Boston 

Crosby,  Nichols  A Co.  New  York  : Evans  A Dickerson. 

We  noticed  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants * Magazine , soon  after  its  publication 
in  this  county,  the  “Eclipse  of  Faith,”  by  Henry  Rogers,  one  of  the  ablest  Edinburgh 
reviewers.  That  work  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  effective  attack  that  had 
been  made  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  the 
leading  advocate  of  English  rationalism,  whose  “ Phases  of  Faith  ” had  been  so  re- 
morselessly criticised  by  Mr.  Rogers,  has  thought  proper  to  issue  a new  edition  of  his 
work,  in  which,  besides  some  modifications  in  the  original  text,  he  has  introduced  a 
“ Reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  a chapter  on  the  “ Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus,”  all 
having  reference  to  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist.  Both  the  reply  and  the  addition- 
al chapter  have  been  included  iu  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers’  “ Defence,”  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fairest  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  The  discussion  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability  on  both  sides. 

8. — Poems : Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  Contemplative.  By  William 
Gilmobk  Simms,  Esq.  In  2 vols.  l?mo.,  pp.  846  and  860.  New  York ; J.  S. 
Redfield. 

These  volumes  contain  most  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  author,  including  Norman 
Maurice,  a tragedy ; Atalantis,  a tale  of  the  sea ; Tales  and  traditions  of  the  South  ; 
the  City  of  the  Silent;  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures;  Historical  and  Dramatic 
Sketches  ; Scripture  Legends  ; Francesca  da  Reminicli.  “ Atalantis”  is  an  imagina- 
tive story,  in  the  dramatic  form,  its  plot  simple  but  effectively  managed,  and,  like 
many  of  his  poems,  contains  much  beautiful  imagery  and  fine  description.  As  a poet 
and  novelist,  Mr.  Simms  seems  to  have  been  equally  successful ; and  bis  productions 
are  worthy  of  the  beautiful  and  enduring  form  in  which  they  are  now  being  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Redfield,  the  publisher.  We  prize  them  as  a most  valuable  addition 
to  our  library  of  standard  American  authors. 

4. — Egeria : or,  Voices  of  Thought  and  Counsel,  for  the  Woods  and  the  Wayside’ 
By  W.  Oilmokx  Simms,  Esq.,  author  of  “Katharine  Walton,”  Ac.  12monpp.  819* 
Philadelphia : E.  H.  Butler  A Co. 

The  collection  embraced  in  this  volume,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  has  been  the  un- 
premeditated accumulation  of  years.  It  consists  of  aphorisms,  in  prose  and  verse — a 
body  of  seutiment  and  opinion  hastily  derived  from  excursive  readiog,  but  the  greater 
portion  grown  out  of  the  author’s  purely  individual  experience,  from  patient  as  well  as 
passing  observation.  Many  of  the  Bentiments  and  opinions  will  fiud  a response  in  ev- 
ery reflecting  mind. 
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5. — Homedpaihic  Practice  of  Medicine:  Embracing  the  History,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  generally,  including  tltose  peculiar  to  Females,  and  the  Man- 
agement of  Children.  Designed  as  a text- book  for  the  Student,  as  a concise  Book 
of  Reference  fur  the  Profession,  and  simplified  and  arranged  for  Domestic  Use.  By 
Dr.  M.  Frkligh,  late  Resident  and  now  Visiting  Physician  to  the  New  York  Ho- 
meopathic Dispensary  Association,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  677.  New  York:  Lamport, 
Blakeraan  A Law. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  statements  of  the  author,  thAt  the  success  of  Ho- 
meopathy over  every  other  system  of  medical  practice  is  so  well  established  that  it 
requires  no  vindication.  That  we  leave  to  the  old  school  Allopatbists.  It  is  certainly 
a philosophical  system,  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  miods, 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  present  work  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  practitioners  (some  of  whom  are  authors)  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though an  ardent  disciple  of  Hahnemann,  the  author  departs  in  some  respects  from  the 
strictness  of  his  teachings,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  external  applications.  The 
most  clear,  concise,  and  explicit  language  is  used  throughout,  and  technical  terms  and 
phrases  are  explained  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  use. 

4. — A Year  with  the  Turks;  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Dominions  of  the  Sultan.  By  W aruhigton  W.  Smith.  12 mo.,  pp.  251. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Smith  is  to  give  a plain,  unvarnished  account  of  a journey  through 
Turkey,  and  the  character  of  her  population.  At  the  present  state  of  affairs,  all  that 
relates  to  this  country  is  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  The  author 
writes  from"  his  own  experience,  having  visited  most  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  htt 
intercourse  with  many  individuals  belonging  to  that  region,  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  This  he  seems  to  have  done 
fairly.  While  exposing  the  evils  existing  in  this  empire  from  the  oppression  of  the 
government  officials  and  the  lawlessness  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  provinces  to  a 
great  extent,  he  still  has  faith  in  their  capability  of  improvement  and  elevation,  and 
claims  for  the  people  considerable  industry  and  patriotism.  His  adventures,  while 
sojourning  in  Turkey,  are  written  in  a spirited  etyle.  A map  is  prefixed  <o  the  vol- 
ume, which  will  aid  the  reader  in  fixing  the  localities,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  it. 
Such  a work  must  be  more  than  usually  acceptable,  as  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  is  turned  in  that  direction. 

7.  — The  Catacomb*  of  Rome , as  Illustrating  the  Church  of  the  first  Three  Centuries. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  212.  New  York:  J.  & 
Redfield. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kip,  the  new  Missionary  Bishop  of  California,  is  known  in  the  Chnrch 
and  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a number  of  popular  works  connected  with 
the  literature  and  religion  of  the  Church.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  full  of  inter- 
est; but  the  account  of  their  inscriptions  has  heretofore  been  mostly  locked  up  in 
ponderous  tomes  in  other  tongues.  Dr.  Kip,  when  in  Rome  in  1846,  became  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  study  of  these  antiquities,  and  although  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  volume  he  disclaims  all  attempts  at  originality,  be  has  imparted  to  his 
descriptions  the  freshness  of  his  own  recollections.  The  volume  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  published  in  a creditable  style. 

8.  — Crystalline:  or.  The  Heiress  of  Fall  Down  Castle.  A Romance.  By  F.  W. 

Shelton,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  M Rector  of  St.  Bardolph’s,"*  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  202.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner. 

The  powerful  imagination  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  author  seem  to  have  found  in  the 
present  production  the  greatest  scope  for  expansion.  A cotemporary,  who  has  proba- 
bly read  the  story,  says  the  author  has  given  it  the  appellation  of  a romance,  and  the 
illusion  created  by  the  title  is  so  well  kept  up  that,  as  we  understand,  many  persons 
have  already  read  it  by  mistake  for  a romance— as  in  Pope’s  preface  to  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  many  ladies  are  said  to  have  read  the  Comte  de  Oabalis.  It  has  several 
very  pretty  aud  appropriate  illustrations. 

9.  — Advanced  Latin  Exercises , with  Selections  for  Reading.  American  Edition. 

Revised,  with  Additions  18mo.,  pp.  162.  Blaocbard  A Lea. 

The  universal  commendation  bestowed  upon  this  series  of  educational  classics  by 
teachers  and  those  competent  to  judge,  renders  anything  more  on  our  part  than  the 
mere  announcement  unnecessary. 
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10.  — Document*  of  the  Constitutions  of  England  and  America . From  Magna  Chart* 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789.  Com  piled  and  edited,  with  Notea,  by  Francis 
Bow**,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in  Harvard  College. 
8va,pp.  142.  Cambridge:  John  Bartlett. 

Professor  Bowen  has  brought  together  in  this  volume,  to  illustrate  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions,  the  following  documents,  via. : 
Magna  Charts;  Confirmatio  Cbartarum ; the  Statute  of  Treasons;  the  Petition  of 
Rights;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  Massachusetts  Body  of 
Liberties;  Confederacy  of  the  New  England  Colonies;  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union  of 
the  Colonies;  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights;  Articles  of 
Confederation ; the  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  ; and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  8tates.  It  forme  a most  valuable  compend  of  reference  for  the  statesman, 
and  a text- book  of  constitutional  law,  on  England  and  America. 

11. — Old  Sight » with  New  Eyes.  By  a Yankee.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.  12mon  pp.  872.  New  York ; M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  production  of  a young  New  England  clergyman,  whose  modesty  constrained 
him  to  send  it  forth  without  his  name.  To  those  who  desire  to  read  well  written  and 
appropriate  notices  of  the  places  of  chief  interest  in  “ Old  Europe,”  Dr.  Baird  recom- 
mends the  book  without  reserve.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a highly  cultivated 
mind.  The  style  is  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  and  things  are 
exact,  concise,  and  highly  interesting. 

12.  — The  Myrtle  Wreath  ; or  Stray  Leaves  Recalled.  By  Minnie  Myrtle.  12mon 
s pp.  880.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

A delightful  volume,  containing  some  seventy  tales  and  sketches,  with  a few  simple 
and  graceful  verses,  on  a variety  of  topics.  The  subjects  of  this  anonymous  and  un- 
pretending writer  are  drawn  mostly  from  lowly  life.  The  sketches  disclose  a truth- 
ful eye  and  a skillful  hand,  and  appear  as  transcripts  of  actual  incidents,  characters, 
and  emotions,  all  evincing  true  womanly  feeling,  filled  with  worthy  thoughts  and 
generous  sentiments.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  travel. 

IS. — Himtory  and  Rudiment t of  Architecture.  Edited  by  John  Bullock.  Architect, 
Civil  Engineer,  and  Editor  of  1 the  “American  Artisan.”  12mo.,  pp.  254.  New  York  : 
8iringt;r  A Townsend. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  four  parte,  embracing — 1st,  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture ; 2d,  architectural  styles  of  various  countries ; 3d,  the  nature  and  principles  qf 
design  in  architecture;  and  4th,  an  accurate  and  complete  glossary  of  architectural 
terms.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  architects,  builders,  draughtsmen,  machinists,  en- 
gineers, and  mechanics.  It  is  a concise,  but  at  the  same  time  very  comprehensive 
treatise. 

14.  — Field  Booh  for  Railroad  Engineers.  By  John  B.  Hence,  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer. 
18mo.,  pp  248.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  volume,  which  is  d6ne  up  in  the  form  of  a pocket-book  for  the  convenience  of 
railroad  engineers,  con tai us  formulae  for  laying  out  curves,  determining  angles,  leveling, 
calculating  earth- work,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  railroad  suiveying.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  the  usual  tables,  and  appears  to  be  a very  complete  manual 
of  its  class. 

15.  — The  Winter  Lodge ; or  Vow  Fulfilled.  An  Historical  Novel,  the  sequel  to 
“Simon  Kenton.”  By  James  Weir.  12  mo.,  pp.  281.  Philadelphia:  Lippiucott, 
Grain  bo  A Co. 

An  American  novel,  the  scenes  laid  in  the  “Far  West,”  if  indeed  we  have  at  this 
time  any  far  West.  Those  who  read  and  admired  “Simon  Kenton,”  from  the  same 
pen,  (and  this  is  a sequel  to  that  tale,)  will  fully  appreciate  the  met  its  of  this  last 
production  of  Mr.  Weir. 

15. — Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's  Little  Friends  By  the  author  of  “ Fern  Leaves."  With 
Original  Designs,  by  Feed.  M.  Coffin.  18mo.,  pp.  297.  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 
We  noticed  the  44  great  ” Ferns  in  a former  number  of  this  Magazine.  Strong,  good 
cnmaioo  sense,  and  wit  without  vulgarity,  runs  through  every  page  and  paragraph  of 
this  popular  writer.  The  sale  of  some  thirty  thousand  copies  oi  the  preseut  volume  ia 
less  a twelvemonth  is  no  slight  compliment  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 
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17.  — Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America  in  the  years  1811, 
1812,  1813,  1814,  on  the  First  American  Settlement  on  the  Pacific.  By  Gabriel 
Fbakchkrk.  Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington.  12ma,  pp.  876.  New 
York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  narrative,  though  written  many  years  ago  in  French,  is  now  for  the  first  time 
translated.  The  author  is  still  living;  and  in  1846  the  Hon. Thomas  H.  Beoton,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  quotes  it,  and  pays  a high  tribute  to  its  mer- 
its. Mr.  Huntington,  the  translator,  has  preserved  the  Defoe-like  simplicity  of  the 
original  narrative.  The  narrative  is  vivid,  and  the  descriptions,  picturesque.  The  per- 
sonal adventures  of  the  narrator  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  a great  enterprise,  the 
fur  trade,  happily  mingle.  The  clerkly  minuteness  of  the  details  is  not  without  its 
charm,  and  their  fidelity  speaks  for  itself.  The  misstatements  and  inaccuracies  of 
Irving's  Astoria  are  alluded  to  and  corrected  by  the  author  at  the  Close  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

18.  — The  Workingman's  Way  in  the  World:  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a Jour- 
neyman Printer.  12mo.,  pp.  369.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  book  has  one  merit  at  least — the  author  writes  what  he  ha9  seen ; and  we  think 
it  will  be  found  to  possess  a still  higher  merit — that  what  he  has  seen  and  been  in  the 
course  of  his  life  is  worth  writing  about  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  withal  instructive  piece  of  autobiography.  The  author  is  an  Englishman,  aDd 
touches  upon  the  social  condition,  Ac.,  of  the  working  classes.  He  does  not  think  that 
the  evils  under  which  workingmen  at  times  so  grievously  suffer  are  to  be  redressed  by 
a recourse  Xo  the  socialistic  practice. 

19.  — The  Yematsee:  A Romance  of  Carolina.  By  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  au- 
thor of  ••  The  Partisan,”  M Guy  Rivers  ” M Martin  Faber,”  “ Border  Beaglee,  Ac,  Ac. 
12mo,  pp.  455.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  Yemassee  was  originally  published  nearly  twenty  years  since.  The  present  is 
a new  and  revised  edition,  unil'oim  with  several  of  the  author's  works  recently  repro- 
duced by  Mr  Redfield,  in  a handsome  library  style.  Mr.  Simms’s  portraits  are  true 
to  the  Indian  of  the  South  as  his  ancestors  knew  him  at  early  periods,  and  as  in  certain 
situations  he  may  still  be  kuown. 

20.  — The  Hydropathic  Cook  Book . With  Recipes  for  Cooking  on  Hygienic  Princi- 
ples, Ac.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D.  With  numerous  illustrative  Engravings.  12mo., 
pp.  226.  New  York:  Fowlers  A Wells. 

Dr.  Trail  has  given  in  this  little  volume,  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  a sum- 
mary of  the  principles  and  facts,  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  which  apply  to  the 
philosophy  of  diet  It  also  furnishes  the  details  of  cooking  on  hygienic  principles, 
plain  formulas  for  preparing  an  ample  variety  of  dishes  with  due  regard  to  the  laws 
of  life  and  health. 

21.  — The  Christian  World  Unmatkcd.  By  John  Bridge,  A.  M.,  Vicar  of  Ereston, 
Ac.,  Ac.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  St  John’s  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  18 mo.,  pp.  207.  Boston:  Gould  A 
Lincoln. 

The  author  in  this  work,  written  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  handles  the 
Bible  cleverly,  giving  bis  idea  of  the  sacred  text  with  marked  clearness  and  force. 
The  style  is  quaint,  and  we  regret  to  notice  that  the  American  editor  has  seen  fit  to 
expunge  some  w ords  “ on  account  of  their  excessive  quaintness.” 

22.  — Bu*y  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman.  12moM  pp.  285.  New  York:  D.  Apple* 
ton  A Co. 

Contains  several  stories.  The  first  one,  M Edith,”  shows  how  one  with  true  energy 
of  character  cuu  rise  above  all  reverses  of  fortune.  The  characters  are  well  sustained. 
The  authoress  gives  an  insight  into  fashionable  society.  Such  true  pictures  of  life  can- 
not fail  to  interest  her  readers 

28. — Daehes  of  American  Humor.  By  Howard  Paul.  Illustrated  by  John  Leeck. 
12mo.,  pp.  806.  New  York : Garrett  A Co. 

These  M Dashes  of  Americau  Humor  ” were  originally  published  in  London.  The 
volume  consists  of  a series  of  sketches  designed  to  exhibit  the  laughable  and  ridicu- 
lous side  of  American  life  and  character.  If  the  book  is  not  a very  instructive  one,  it 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  pass  in  6ome  circles  aa  a very  humorous  and  amusing  one. 
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34. — An  Epic  of  the  Starry  Heaven.  By  Thomas  L.  Harms.  12 mo.,  pp.  210.  New 
York : Partridge  & Brittan. 

This  poem,  we  are  told  in  an  ingenuous,  well-written,  and  philosophical  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brittan,  “ was  epokeu  by  Thomas  L.  Harris  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen consecutive  days,  the  speaker  being  in  a trance  state  during  its  delivery ; and 
further,  that  “ from  125  to  250  lines  were  dictated  at  each  session,  of  which  there  were 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  the  precise  time  occupied  in  communicating  the  whole  was 
twenty -Bix  hours  and  sixteen  minutes.”  It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  statement,  or  decide  upon  the  source  of  inspiration ; but  we  are  free  to  say  that  it 
has  passages  of  marked  power  and  beauty,  and  more  than  ordinary  poetic  merit 

25.  — Partridge  and  Brittains  Spiritual  Library.  The  “Telegraph  Papers.”  Edited 
by  S.  B.  Brittan.  Vol.  1.  12 mo.,  pp.  465.  New  York:  Partridge  & Brittan. 

The  present  volume  contains  a series  of  papers,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 

“ Spiritual  Telegraph.”  They  are  published  in  the  present  more  durable  and  conve- 
nient form,  as  affording  a reliable  record  of  the  interesting  phenomena  which  charac- 
terize the  present  age.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  “manifestations ,”  or  feel 
a desire  to  investigate  the  subject,  will  find  much  in  the  present  volume  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  interest  and  aid  in  the  investigation. 

26.  — Spirit  Manifestations  Examined  and  Explained.  Judge  Edmonds  Refuted:  or 
an  Exposition  of  the  Involuntary  Powers  and  Instincts  of  the  Human  Mind.  ,By 
Johx  Bovke  Dods,  author  of  “ Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology,”  “Immortality 
Triumphant,”  «fcc.,  <tc.  12 mo.,  pp.  252.  New  York : Dewitt  & Davenport. 

The  design  of  this  work  will  appear  from  the  author's  title-page,  as  quoted  above. 
It  is  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  “ spiritualism.” 

2 7. — Vara:  or  the  Child  of  Adoption.  12mo.,  pp.  816.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
& Brothers. 

A pleasantly  written  romance.  The  heroine  of  the  story,  born  of  missionary  parents 
in  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sent  home  to  be  educated.  She  is  adopted 
by  some  friends  of  the  mission,  and  having  received  an  education  suitable  to  a refioed 
state  of  society,  she  rejects  ail  offers  of  ease  and  affluence,  to  return  to  her  island  home 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  natives,  whose  condition  was  60  vividly  impressed  upon  her 
childhood.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  has  a good  moral. 

28. — The  Practical  Surveyor's  Guide:  Containing  the  necessary  information  to  make 
any  person  of  common  capacity  a finished  Land  Surveyor,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Teacher.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Land  Engineer.  18mo.,  pp.  121.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Carey  Baird. 

A concise  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject,  furnishing  in  a comprehensive  form  from 
the  best  practical  information  hitherto  published  and  scattered  through  many  eminent 
authors.  Mr.  Duncan  was  well  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  such  a manual,  having  had 
more  than  thirty  years'  experience  as  a surveyor. 

29 — Hand-Book  of  German  Literature,  Ac.  By  G.  J.  Adler.  12mo.,  pp.  650.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

This  volume  contains  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans;  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris; 
Tieck’s  Puss  in  Boots ; and  the  Xenia,  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  a variety  of  speci- 
mens of  German  prose  writers,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  a most  excellent  series  of  text  books  for  the«etudy  of 
the  German. 

80. — New  Music : 

William  Hall  A Son,  289  Broadway,  have  published  the  following  pieces  of  music 
since  our  last  number  : — Fantasie  de  Salon  sur  l’Opera  Ernani ; Norma  ; II  Don  Gio- 
▼ani,  all  by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace.  These  pieces  form  part  of  a series  in  course  of 
publication  under  the  general  title  of  “ Souvenir  de  TOpera.” 

Samuel  C Jollie  has  recently  published  Le  Violette  Polka,  composed  by  Mrs.  R. 
Gonzalez;  Head  with  the  Idle  Tales,  by  Thomas  Baker,  music  by  Jullien;  Lilly 
Waltz,  composed  by  Miss  Lizzie  V.  Trail ; the  Flowers  are  Sleeping,  poetry  by  J.  W. 
Lake,  music  by  Thomas  Baker. 
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81.  — Theological  Essays,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Thomas  Db  Qotncey,  author  of 
“Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,”  etc.  2 vols^  12mo.,  pp.  810  and  278 
Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

The  admirers  of  modern  English  literature  are  indebted  to  the  Boston  publishers  for 
a very  complete  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  The  two  vol. 
unoes  before  us  are  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the  series,  and  comprise  a number 
of  theological  essays,  vis..  Christianity  as  an  Organ  of  Political  Power — Protestantism 
—On  the  supposed  Scriptural  Expression  of  Eternity — Judas  Iscariot — On  Hume's 
Argument  aguinst  Miracles— Secession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Ac.  The  other  pa- 
pers in  the  volume*  relate  to  Milton,  Charlemagne,  Modern  Greece,  Lord  Carlisle  on 
rope,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  Ac.  This  edition  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  library 
of  every  “gentleman  and  scholar.” 

82.  — Musical  fatter*  from  Abroad:  including  detailed  accounts  of  the  Birmingham 
Norwich,  and  Dusseldorf  Musical  Festivals  of  1852.  By  Lionel  Mason.  12mo. 
pp.  812.  New  Yoik:  Mason  Brothers. 

Mr.  Mason  is  well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  a composer  and  teacher  of  musicv 
He  visited  Europe  iu  1852,  and  the  present  volume  contains  a series  of  fifty-four  let- 
ters relating  almost  exclusively  to  musical  subjects,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
department  of  church  music,  or  to  the  service  of  song  in  religious  worship.  Many  of 
these  letters  were  published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day ; but  in  their  collected 
form  they  will  doubtless  prove  highly  acceptable  to  all  persona  who  have  an  ear  or 
taste  for  mudc.  % 

88. — Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  T.  Noon  Talfoobd,  author  of  “Ion/* 
Third  American  Edition,  with  Additional  Articles  never  before  published  in  this 
country.  8vo.,  pp.  176.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co.  New  York:  J.  0.  Derby. 
The  present  volume  contains  papers  contributed  by  the  author  from  time  to  time  to 
the  leading  reviews  and  magazines  of  Great  Britain,  his  celebrated  speech  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Queen  vs.  Moxon  for  the  publication  of  Shelley's  works,  and  several 
cf  the  authoi’*  speeches  while  a member  of  the  British  Parliament  It  is  the  most 
complete  edition  of  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  this  distinguished  British  essayist 
that  has  yet  been  published.  The  recent  death  of  the  author  renders  the  publication 
at  this  time  particularly  opportune. 

84.  — The  Worth  of  the  Worthless : A Christmas  and  New  Year's  Story.  By  John 
^Ross  Dix. 

Mr.  Dix  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  writer  of  a number  of  very  clever  works* 
and  particularly  ns  the  author  of  “Passages  from  the  History  of  a Western  Life,”  in 
which  he  relates  much  of  his  own  sad  and  sorrowful  experience.  The  present  tale, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Shakspeare  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
in  Bos-ton,  illustrates  the  law  of  kindne>s  in  redeeming  the  inebriate  from  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  his  malady.  The  pure  and  correct  literary  taste  of  the  author  lends 
a charm  to  liis  narrative. 

85.  — Daily  Bible  Illustrations : Being  Original  Readings  for  a Year,  on  subjects  from 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  By  John  Kit- 
to,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  A. 

This  is  the  closing  volume  of  Kitto's  entire  series  of  Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  These 
readings  relate  to  the  Apostles  and  the  early  church.  The  author  has  gathered  up, 
and  interwoven  the  historical  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles,  with  the  leading 
matter  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His  conclusions  are  based  upon  a critical  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  text.  These  volumes  are  quite  popular,  we  believe,  among  the  more 
“evangelical”  portion  of  the  Christiau  church. 

86.  — Purple  Tints  of  Paris:  Characters  and  Manners  in  the  New  Empire.  By  Baylc 
Sr.  John.  Author  of  “ Village  Life  in  Egypt”  “Two  Years’  Residence  in  a Levan- 
tine Family,”  etc.  2 vols.  iu  one,  pp.  446.  New  York:  Riker,  Thome  A Co. 

Mr.  SL  Jahu  is  uo  Englishman,  but,  judging  from  his  descriptions  of  Parisian  habits, 
manners,  and  character,  not  by  any  means  a bigoted  one.  The  institutions  of  Franca 
and  the  peculi.nities  of  the  people  are  discussed  with  apparent  caudor  and  fairness, 
and  on  the  whole  the  present  work  is  calculated  to  impart  much  valuable  information 
in  relatioii  to  the  conuuiou  of  the  Empire  uuder  Napoleon  the  Hid. 
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J.  G.  BOOTH, 

DRAPER  AND  TAILOR, 

486  Broadway,  Corner  of  Broome-Street. 

Mr.  Booth  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  facts  in  con- 
nection with  bis  establishment,  which  he  humbly  conceives  renders  it  the  moat  desira- 
Lie  first  hate  Tailoring  Saloon  in  New  York. 

His  stock  of  goods  is  supplied  by  direct  importations,  from  the  French  and  Eng- 
glihh,  and  selections  from  the  American  Market,  all  of  which  are  chosen  by  competent 
and  experienced  agents,  from  the  latest  fashions  and  best  styles  afforded,  and  his  assort- 
ment being  constantly  renewed,  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  the  city. 

He  employs  none  but  the  most  superior  artists,  and  has  by  diligence  and  care  bo 
organized  his  cutting  and  making  up  departments,  that,  with  his  long  experience  and 
immediate  supervision,  he  can  guaranty  garments  of  durable  make,  superior  and  ele- 
gant fits,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world. 

In  Pantaloons  he  has  achieved  a triumph  which  places  his  make  of  that  important 
garment  ahead  of  all  others. 

I J/ts  Prices  arc  lower  than  those  of  any  first-rate  establishment  in  America. 

Promptness  and  Punctuality  is  Mr.  Booth’s  invariable  rule  in  filling  orders, 

N.  B.  A splendid  assortment  of  Fall  and  Winter  Goods  just  opened. 

PI  AN  O-FOBTE  S. 

JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
be  is  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manuer.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  first  class,  warranted  to  give  entire 
eatisfaetion,  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co,, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mcrcnan 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr.,  4G  Pine-street,  corner  off  William. 
Providence,  P.  I.  April  l 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  President 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 


Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  10  WALL-ST., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary,  President, 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REI 

Established  July,  1830. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

Al  142  Fulton-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Annnm. 

Tho  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REFI1 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING, 
RENOY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW- 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  K 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMFROVI 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  I 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial 
trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been,  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  ] 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indisp 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Ship  1 
ter,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Bui 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  its  £ 
tics,  taking  in,  os  it  docs,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  < 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  F 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a i 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  i 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territoiy  t 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  i 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions ; i 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  afld  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  <*“ 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fuir  discuss 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1852,  completed  the  twenty -seventh  semi-annuiri  vo 
ofthe  Merchant s'  Magazine . The  work  has  be  en  enlarged  more  than  one-third  t ‘ 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  eRch  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight  I 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the 
eris  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  1 
labs  and  a Half  per  volume. 


Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Paris,  26  December,  1 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  baring  hod  occasion  to  consalt  tho  M avail  no  v 
you  have  published  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  its  great  merit.  It  hi 
marked  the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  hay©  brought  together  In  Us  pngoe,  sUi 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  us  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utility  ; n 
.Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  ita  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  sulwcrib 
the  Magazine  for  ita  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  choree  one  of  our  corrw 
In  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  tetter,  which  we  conclude  Sir,  t 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

• Horace  Say,  Secretary.  LEG  ENT LL,  President  or  the  ( 

At  n stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  2 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  Importance  of  a publication,  which  condenses  ij 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  and  statistics  relating  to  the  commercial  « 1 ' 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  w Hunt1*  Merchants*  Mugathts  unit  C> 
Review,**  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  fellow- cltlirns  ma 
Induced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  In  his  arduous  labors  by  becoming  subscribers  L< 
jicriodical. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  ofthe  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  Uvnt,  by  the  Secretary  o 
Board. 

THO0.  P.  COPE,  Prealdenl.  a C.  C6tu>*  4 

Cincinnati  ChaMmir  or  Commerce,  I 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce*  February  4tb,  lKSl,the  I 
Uons  were  unanimously  adopted 

Resolved,  That  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magai ine  and  Commercial  Review,  b A work  c 


ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  It  for  so  many  years. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  ita  more  general  circulation,  and  that  » copy  of  thr  ... 

forwarded  to  Mr.  Uvnt.  Richard  Sami,  1 
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Merchants'  Magazine  Advertiser. 

HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER,” 

AND 

OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

<27  Conrtlaudl-st.,  a few  doors  below  tlic  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  & Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  other?  visiting 
the  City  to  his  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establishment.  The 
manufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  rentiers  his  stock  the  moat  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  50  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under -shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stories,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours'  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of— 

Graniteville  Co.  (Sooth  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  &c. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip- 
pitt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lmesville,  Masonville,  Adame, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 
WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeda. 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  dtc. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

And  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
ranced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  beat  znakea. 
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Art.  I.— COMMERCIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  QUESTION. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years  three 
mighty  European  empires  are  engaged  in  actual  war,  the  flames  of  which 
bid  fair  to  envelop  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Though  there  exist 
not  between  us  and  the  two  principal  parties  to  the  war,  any  affinity  of 
language,  race,  or  religion,  though  they  are  combating  for  no  principle 
dear  to  American  hearts,  still  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  contest,  and  all 
have  discussed  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  probability  of  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Upon  examining  the  peculiar  condition  of  this 
empire  it  seems  strange  at  first  thought  that  she  possesses  of  herself  the 
power  to  awaken  such  deep  and  almost  universal  attention,  for  she  has  no 
noble  institutions  to  commend  her  to  mankind,  no  large  manufactories 
that  supply  the  world  with  their  fabrics,  no  Commerce  extending  itself  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  diffusing  imperceptibly  its  elevating,  humani- 
zing, and  liberal  influences,  and  lastly  it  has  no  citizens  honored  by  an 
enlightened  world  either  for  their  advancement  in  civilization,  or  for  the 
pure  and  beneficent  character  of  their  government  and  legislation. 

Nor  in  reality  is  it  her  own  intrinsic  virtue  that  gives  her  so  prominent 
a place  iVi  the  public  mind,  but  it  springs  from  causes  that  date  their  birth 
in  past  centuries,  and  which  instead  of  retarding  will  only  hasten  her  ulti- 
mate fall.  Since  the  day  that  Venice  annihilated  her  naval  power  at  Le- 
panto,  and  Sobeiski  chased  her  armies  from  before  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
since  the  day  that  Pitt  planned  the  alliance  with  Prussia  in  order  that 
Russia  might  not  obtain  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister, 
— we  say  from  these  earlier  and  later  times  she  has  been  the  toy  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  each  grasping  for  the  bauble,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  merely  that  another  might  not  possess  it.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  are  the  powers  that  covet  her  possession,  nor  wa  s 
it  till  the  two  first  came  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey  against  the  latter,  that 
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her  present  position  attracted  much  attention.  And  that  which  has  really 
given  this  question  such  an  interest  to  the  American  mind,  is  the  query 
why  those  two  powers  are  so  anxious  for  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  Turkey, 
when  they  both  sat  silently  by  and  saw  Poland  deprived  of  her  nationality 
and  Hungary  of  her  constitution,  and  made  no  protest  against  it.  And 
this  is  indeed  an  important  question,  for  it  looks  to  the  cause  of  a nation’s 
actions,  to  see  whether  they  are  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  right,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  a policy  which  is  found- 
ed on  expediency,  and  sets  at  defiance  every  dictate  of  honor,  save  when 
commercial  or  pecuniary  interest  bids  them  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  reasons  that  have  induced  France 
and  England  to  interfere  in  the  Turko-Russian  question,  together  with  its 
relations  to  the  interests  of  Commerce,  that  we  have  penned  this  article,  to 
which  we  ask  your  candid  attention. 

Before  speaking  of  the  events  that  at  present  attract  public  attention,  it 
may  seem  necessary  to  revert  to  the  past  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  it  would  throw  no  new  light  on  her  present  position,  and  we  shall 
only  note  a single  peculiar  fact  in  her  history.  While  we  are  struck  at 
their  wonderful  success  in  their  early  conquests,  and  seem  to  see  in  it  the 
germ  of  a brave  and  progressive  people,  still,  on  a closer  examination  of 
what  Guizot  would  call  the  “ philosophy  of  their  history,”  our  wonder 
ceases,  and  our  expectations  are  disappointed,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  no  period  of  their  history  do  we  see 
any  movement  of  its  masses  for  the  possession  of  political  power.  While 
the  history  of  almost  every  other  nation  tells  of  the  struggle  of  the  people 
to  obtain  more  power,  that  of  Turkey  is  devoid  of  a single  attempt  lor 
such  a noble  and  praiseworthy  purpose.  And  further  than  this,  you  may 
read  her  history  as  written  by  Voltaire  and  others,  and  you  shall  find  no 
record  of  any  advance  they  have  made  in  civilization  during  the  past  five 
centuries ; and  by  civilization  we  mean  that  development  of  a better  order 
of  society  that  elevates  the  individual  as  well  as  the  State,  and  which  so 
strongly  and  surely  marks  and  evidences  the  pow  er  of  genuine,  self-sustain- 
ing progress.  We  shall  find  no  traces  of  the  extension  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  manufactures,  and  Commerce,  but  in  place  of  them  the  customs, 
habits,  and  mechanism  of  a barbaric  and  warlike  race,  and,  in  fine,  we 
shall  find  them  to-day  a people  of  whom,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  (uttered  at  a public  meeting  held  at  London  Tavern  to  express 
sympathy  for  Turkey,)  and  also  the  expression  of  the  official  organ  of 
Great  Britain,  “ The  less  we  say  about  them  the  better  our  cause  is  against 
Russia.” 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  character  of  her  history  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  her  trade  and  its  connection  with  her  present  rela- 
tions to  England  and  France. 

Like  all  other  barbaric  nations  she  has  never  shown  any  desire  to  be- 
come a maritime  nation,  unless  it  was  upon  the  single  occasion  when  she 
attempted  to  thwart  Portugal  in  her  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  Indies,  in 
order  that  she  might  monopolize  the  trade  of  that  boundless  empire.  In 
fact,  her  commercial  policy  has  been  so  at  variance  with  that  of  Europe,  so 
liberal,  free,  and  unrestricted,  while  that  of  others  has  been  so  guarded, 
close,  and  prohibitive,  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  fettered  her  ow  n hands, 
for  by  treaty  stipulations  as  early  as  1565  and  1604,  she  bound  hcuelf  not 
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to  lay  upon  merchandise  entering  her  territories,  more  than  three  per  cent 
duty,  ad  valorem . That  this  stipulation  (which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended if  it  had  been  reciprocal)  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  her 
own  manufactures,  and  consequently  destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  her 
Commerce  no  one  can  fail  to  see ; but  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
her  rulers  adopted  this  policy  not  on  account  of  wishing  to  establish  a free 
and  unrestricted  trade  between  all  nations,  but  because,  in  the  language 
of  her  own  rulers,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  children  of  the  Prophet 
to  be  panderers  to  the  taste  of  the  scheming  gaiours. 

Many  have  ascribed  this  freedom  of  trade  as  the  cause  of  Turkey’s  pres- 
ent depressed  condition ; but  the  truth  is,  all  Turks  are  warriors,  and 
under  no  protective  or  prohibitive  system  would  they  ever  become  a 
manufacturing  or  commercial  people.  With  this  freedom  of  trade  they 
combined  one  very  illiberal  principle  and  that  was  the  forbidding  the  ex- 
port of  grain.  The  pernicious  effect  of  such  interference  with  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  trade  and  exchange  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  com- 
mented upon,  and  so  apparent  were  they  to  the  Turkish  government,  that 
we  find  them  in  1837  abolishing  this  prohibition,  which  the  present  state 
of  her  affairs  has  made  necessary  to  again  resume. 

With  these  remarks  upon  her  commercial  principles,  we  pass  to  the 
amount  of  her  Commerce,  and  here  we  meet  with  a perfect  dearth,  and 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  articles  in  the  Merchants  Maga- 
zine, on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Aside  from  this  source 
we  have  but  one  datum  of  her  aggregate  Commerce,  and  that  for  the  year 
1850,  and  which  was  compiled  by  Huhner,  a German  statist. 


COMMERCE  OF  TURRET  IN  1850. 

EXPORTS. 
Prussian  thalers. 

29,908,772 
22,058,666 
17,027,420 
6,484,418 
298,880 
671,860 
1,812,600 
1,861,864 
694,940 
70,601 
9,946 


Total...... 70,877,849  .78,728,807 

Add  to  the  above  the  trade  of  Leghorn,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  her  imports  will  amount  to  ninety  millions  Prus- 
sian thalers,  and  her  exports  to  one  hundred  millions.  Of  this  trade 
England  has  37.5  per  cent,  Austria  29.5,  France  18.7,  and  Russia  8.5.  For 
the  details  of  this  trade,  see  the  articles  on  Turkey’s  Commerce  before 
alluded  to. 

With  this  brief  view  of  her  aggregate  Commerce,  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine her  commercial  relations  to  the  two  great  powers  who  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  an  empire  which  they  themselves  once  helped 
to  rob  of  the  brightest  jewel  she  ever  possessed,  and  who  sunk  her  fleets  at 


IMPORTS. 
Prussian  thalers.* 

England 26,895,160 

Austria 22,515,838 

France 11 ,256,000 

Russia 7,479,484 

Belgium 1,086,583 

Netherlands 458,000 

Greece 838,000 

United  States 841,000 

Hamburg 57,105 

Bremen *. 5,635 


* Seventy  cents. 
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the  battle  of  Navarino.  We  will  first  examine  her  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  show  her  relations  to  that  power.  Let  us  here  remark,  that 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  England  sent  agents  to  Tur- 
key to  examine  into  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  country,  and  to  bring 
home  with  them  such  inventions  and  discovery,  as  regards  dyeing  and 
coloring  cloths,  as  would  make  their  cloths  marketable  in  that  country. 
Soon  after  this  they  obtained  an  admission  to  the  ports  of  Turkey,  and 
commenced  that  trade  which  is  to-day  so  necessary  and  important  to  her. 
Below  we  give  its  amount  for  a series  of  years,  and  also  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles that  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations : — 

COMMERCE  Or  ENGLAND  WITH  TURKEY. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1700 

. 250,000 

170.000 

196.000 
220,0°0 

185.000 

165.000 

100.000  ! 

83.000 

89.000 
109,000 

1840 

1,861,689 

1,647,354 

1710 

. 287,000 

1841 

1720 

. 295*000 

1842 

1,847,889 
2,301.856 
2,869,282 
2,842,909 
2,211,897 
2,992,281 
8,1 16,865 
2,980,612 
8,118.679 

1780 

. 270,000 

1848 

1740 

. 187*000 

VI 844 

1760 

. 166,000 

1846 

1760 

. 137^000 

1846.... 

1770 

. 126,000 

1847. ... 

1780  

. 142,000 

1848 

1790 

1849 

1792 

. 184,645 

121,000 

1860 

. . . 4,100,000 

1802 

. 182,424 

168,134 

764,116 

1,168,426 

1851 

2,121,859 

2,349,446 

1822 

1837 

806,678 
. 741,280 

1852 

. . . 6,000,000 

Of  the  exports  thus  given,  cloth  constitutes  the  principal  item,  it  amount- 
ing in  1837  to  953,190/.,  and  in  1850  to  2,458,538/.  The  number  of 
yards  exported  at  different  times  is  as  follows : — 

182$.  1831.  1836.  1843.  1848. 

13,674,000  24,665,000  48,679,108  87,791,176  156,757,178 

COTTON  TWIST  EXPORTED. 

In  1831 lbs.  1,786,760  | In  1848 lbs.  18,019,855 

Such  is  the  character  of  her  exports ; and  her  imports  are  alike  inter- 
esting, when  viewing  her  relations  to  Turkey.  Of  the  7,093,458  quarters 
of  grain  which  Great  Britain  imported  in  the  nine  months  ending  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  she  obtained  from — 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia. . .qr®.  501,481  I Egypt qrs.  543.984 

Syria 24,686  | Other  parts  of  Turkey 689,703 

Total 1,859,694 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Turkey  supplies  the  operatives  of  England 
with  a fourth  part  of  all  the  grain  that  is  imported  for  their  consumption. 
Her  tonnage  engaged  in  trade  with  this  empire  is  estimated  at  seventy-five 
thousand  tons,  engrossing  37  per  cent  of  the  whole  Commerce  of  Turkey. 
In  1850,  there  arrived  at  Constantinople  1,260  English  vessels;  at  Galatz 
and  Ibraila,  226 ; and  at  Trebizonde,  23. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  peculiar  value  of  England’s  Com- 
m erce  with  Turkey  is  the  foundation  of  her  desire  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; for  if  Russia  or  any  other 
power  were  to  absorb  that  empire,  the  merchandise  of  England,  instead  of 
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being  subjected  to  the  nominal  duty  of  3 per  cent,  would  at  once  be  ex- 
cluded by  those  high  and  prohibiting  tariffs  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
European  States.  But  the  raw  materials  of  Turkey  also  influence  them ; 
for  as  to  grain,  it  will  soon  render  England  independent  of  Russia — an 
event  which  Pitt  said  was  worth  a war,  for  he  held  that  England  should 
never  allow  Russia  to  gain  control  of  a country  that  supplied  them  with 
raw  material. 

But  weighty  as  these  reasons  are  with  every  Englishman,  still  there  is 
one  possessing  more  weight  than  all  others  combined,  and  which  affects 
the  very  life  and  vitality  of  the  British  empire.  We  refer  to  the  singular 
position  of  England’s  East  India  possessions.  We  do  not  propose  in  this 
place  to  describe  the  means  by  which  England  has  brought  under  her 
sway  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  people.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  accruing  from  this  effeminate  people  the  enormous  sum  of 
340,760,000/.,  of  which  sum  but  5,000,000/.  have  been  spent  in  public  im- 
provements. Its  revenue  in  India  is  twenty-seven  million  pounds,  of  which 
out  sixty  thousand  pounds  are  spent  for  "the  education  of  children.  Its 
military  expenditures  in  1839  were  eight  million  pounds;  in  1852,  twelve 
million  pounds,  or  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue. 

The  taxes  on  the  land  amount  to  twelve  million  pounds,  averaging  from 
sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  the  soil.  Wages  of  g 
laborer  six  to  eight  cents  per  day.  Salt  is  not  allowed  to  be  manufactured, 
and  every  pound  consumed  pays  three-fourths  of  a penny  tax ; while  the 
revenue  from  the  opium  trade  amounts  to  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  mother  country  exported  to  this  dependency  in  1834  seven  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in  1849,  ten  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  in  1852,  seven  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Its  imports  from  this  dependency  amounted,  in  1836,  to 
7,993,000/.;  in  1851,  17,313,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  140  per  cent. 
Great  Britain  received  from  these  possessions  in  1842,  58,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  wool,  and  in  1852  it  had  increased  to  80,000,000  lbs.  Its  debt  in 
1833  was  29,000,000/.;  in  1852,  50,000,000/. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  a colonial  dependency  that  extends  from  Cape 
C >morin  to  Cabul,  and  numbers  in  its  area  a population  of  150,000,000. 
No  one  who  has  w'ritten  tho  history  of  the  past  could  truthfully  tell  of  a 
nation  that  possessed  as  a colony  such  an  empire  as  this,  the  boundless 
wealth  and  power  of  which  can  only  be  unfolded  by  modern  discoveries, 
improvements,  and  civilization.  England  proudly  and  rightfully  boasts  of 
it  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  diadem ; yet,  as  we  have  just  seon,  its  rev- 
enue does  not  pay  its  expenses  by  1,000,000/.  a year,  and  its  150,000,000 
inhabitants  only  take  merchandise  of  the  mother  country  to  the  amount 
of  7,000,000/.  Is  it  asked  what  gives  this  non-paying  dependency  such  a 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  when  she  does  not  consume  the  products 
of  the  mother  country  only  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  head  ? 

We  answer  this  inquiry  by  remarking,  that  the  value  of  India  to  Great 
Britain  is  entirely  in  perspective,  and  that  it  is  her  future , not  her  present, 
that  makes  England  so  tenacious  of  her  footing  there.  The  one  great 
thought  which  has  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Great  Britain  siuce  Whit- 
ney’s Cotton  Gin  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  to  discover  some  plan  by  which  she  could  render  herself 
independent  of  us  as  regards  her  consumption  of  cotton.  In  India  she  has 
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found  a climate  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  a people  so  completely  de- 
graded, that  they  can  be  hired  for  six  and  eight  cent6  per  day,  and  by 
means  of  which  cotton  can  be  sold  at  Liverpool  for  7 cents  per  lb.,  and 
pay  a profit  at  that,  while  the  bare  cost  of  raising  it  by  slave  labor  is  5} 
cents  per  lb.  Already  some  of  the  largest  Manchester  manufacturers  raise 
in  India  the  cotton  they  consume  in  their  mills,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  they  increased  their  consumption  of  East  India 
cotton  by  32,000,000  lbs.  But  these  results  do  not  yet  satisfy  the  demand 
of  public  opinion,  for  it  demands  not  only  that  a part,  but  that  the  whole 
cotton  necessary  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  India.  In  addition  to  cotton,  it  is  proposed  also  to  attempt  the 
production  of  grain,  so  that  these  two  important  commodities  can  at  the 
same  time  become  the  products  of  her  colonies  and  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive mercantile  trade.  Now,  how  does  she  propose  to  accomplish  these 
objects  ? 

We  answer,  first  by  producing  such  a general  condition  of  peace  and 
security  in  India  as  to  induce  her  capitalists  at  home  to  invest  their  money 
in  cotton  plantations  in  India,  experiments  already  proving  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  in  India  at  one-half  the  cost  of  it  here.  Second,  by  in- 
troducing such  modern  means  of  conveyance  into  those  provinces  (now 
entirely  destitute  of  roads)  which  produce  these  plants,  as  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  freight,  effect  its  speedy  transit,  and  give  facilities  to  Commerce 
and  trade. 

Since  1846,  the  freight  upon  cotton  has  by  these  means  been  reduced 
a third ; and  railways  are  now  projected  and  commenced  which,  when 
completed,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  from  66  to  16  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  raw  commodity.  One  road  is  projected  extending  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  estimated  to  cost  10,000,000/.  Upon  the  River 
Godavery,  which  is  to  be  improved  so  as  to  render  it  navigable,  wheat  can 
be  raised  so  as  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool  (and  pay  the  shippers)  for  32s.  per 
quarter.  Public  opinion  in  England  demands  the  trial  of  these  plans  tnat 
will  render  her  independent  of  us  for  the  cotton  that  supplies  her  mills  and 
the  food  that  sustains  her  operatives. 

These  plans,  so  gigantic,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a certain  fixed 
condition  of  the  already  conquered  provinces,  the  complete  and  perfect 
subjugation  of  every  tribe  within  its  limits,  and  lastly,  the  removal  of  ev- 
ery facility  for  inciting  them  to  revolt;  and  if  they  should  be  incited  to 
rebellion,  then  to  cut  them  off  from  any  aid  that  they  might  receive  from 
that  nation  with  whom  the  mother  country  might  be  at  war.  So  conscious 
has  the  mother  country  been  that  the  two  first  conditions  could  not  be  se- 
cured except  by  the  last,  that  she  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  her  distant 
possessions  secure  from  attack  from  without,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
unless  they  received  external  aid,  she  could  crush  any  rising  among  the 
effeminate  tribes  she  has  once  subdued.  By  sea  she  fears  no  nation ; so 
the  increase  of  France’s  war  fleet  by  30  vessels  during  the  last  year,  gave 
her  no  trouble ; and  so  with  all  other  maritime  nations  of  whom  she  has 
any  fears  as  regards  their  principles  of  aggrandizement.  But  as  we  look 
to  the  frontiers  of  these  vast  possessions,  stretching  away  northward  and 
westward  to  those  mountains  from  which  rushed  the  hordes  of  Timour, 
Nadir,  and  Abdallah,  we  see  at  once  the  cause  of  England’s  interest  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  western  and  northern  border  of  her  East  Indian 
empire  approaches  Persia,  between  which  and  herself  she  has  attempted 
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to  erect  independent  States.  Herat,  one  of  these,  was  (and  is  now  by 
right)  an  integral  portion  of  Persia,  but  detached . from  her  by  means  of 
the  English  occupying  the  Island  of  Karrak,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Russia 
acted  as  the  mediator  between  the  Lindars  of  that  country  and  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  so  that  already  Russian  diplomacy  is  at  the  very  doors  of  Brit- 
ish India. 

The  presence  of  Russia  even  then  (1839)  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm 
to  England,  and  Lord  Palmerston  declared  to  McNeil  at  that  time,  that  if 
when  he  received  that  dispatch  “ he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Shah 
of  Persia  (who  was  but  the  agent  of  Russia)  to  relinquish  his  designs 
against  Herat,  either  with  or  without  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  British  interest  in 
the  East  Indies.”  But  these  laurels,  won  by  diplomacy,  did  not  long  re- 
main green ; for  the  war  in  Affghanistan  sunk  into  something  more  than 
oblivion  the  gratitude  of  the  Affghans  for  the  fortress  of  Ghorian.  This 
war  was  produced  by  the  attempted  treachery  of  the  British  minister ; and 
this  war  has  left,  as  the  fruit  of  the  50,000,000/.  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment, a feeling  of  hatred  too  deep  for  utterance ; for  not  content  with  the 
result  of  battles,  it  razed  Cabul — a city  of  60,000  inhabitants  and  a trade 
of  1,000,000/. — to  its  very  foundations,  and  carried  away  with  them  the 
trophies  of  victory  that  the  Affghans  had  kept  for  eight  hundred  years. 
For  these  reasons,  the  theory  of  independent  States  as  a defense  for  her 
frontiers,  has  fallen  to  the  ground ; and  to-day  Russia  is  again  at  work  at 
Teheran,  and  Cabul,  and  Persia — remembering  the  insult  of  1839,  is 
waiting  only  to  avenge  it.  She  only  separates  Russia  from  India ; and 
the  importance  of  her  friendship  to  England  can  be  judged  of  by  the  re- 
marks of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Hoossein  Khan  in  1839.  Taking  a map  of 
Central  Asia,  he  remarked,  “ Here  was  India,  here  was  Russia,  here  Persia 
and  Affghanistan,  through  which  were  Russia  disposed  to  advance  to  In- 
dia her  way  must  lie.  Whatever  might  be  the  relations  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  former  considers  it  expedient  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  closer  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  British  India. 
For  many  years,  while  Persia  remained  sincerely  attached  to  the  British 
government,  they  viewed  her  as  a sufficient  bulwark.” 

Now,  even  this  bulwark  is  broken  down,  and  Persia,  once  the  ally  of 
England,  grants  to  Russia  the  sole  right  of  navigating  the  Caspian  Sea, 
thus  bringing  her  still  nearer  to  the  Indies ; in  fact,  her  troops  to-day  are 
at  Khiva,  so  that  instead  of  a cordon  of  friendly  States  to  protect  her  In- 
dian borders,  England  is  completely  hemmed  in  as  regards  those  posses- 
sions, by  open  or  secret  enemies.  But  neither  of  these  will  probably  attack 
her  unless  they  are  assisted  by  Russia,  who,  when  sure  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Persians  and  Affghans,  has  an  open  road  to  India.  Three  routes  lie 
at  her  disposal : one  by  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Belchooses  into  the  country  of  the  Scinde ; the  second  route  is 
to  Cabul ; and  the  third,  the  old  caravan  route  to  Teheran,  Herat,  Canda- 
har,  and  Cabul.  The  distance  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus  is  600 
leagues,  with  rivers  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  transportation  of  baggage 
and  munitions  of  war. 

This  shows  that  India  is  far  from  being  impregnable,  and  at  this  point 
we  will  show  the  inestimable  value  of  Turkey  to  England.  In  any  attempt 
that  Russia  may  make  to  successfully  attack  the  Indian  possessions,  she 
must  have  Persia,  at  least,  for  an  ally.  England  also  looks  to  the  same 
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power;  and  as  there  exists  between  Persia  and  Turkey  the  hatred  of 
religious  fanaticism,  it  seeks  to  keep  in  existence  the  Moslem  power,  in 
ordor  to  intimidate  Persia  from  becoming  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  thus 
making  of  Turkey  what  she  hoped  to  make  of  the  Affghans.  With  Tur- 
key for  an  ally,  she  no  doubt  for  years  to  come  could  thwart  Russia  in 
any  of  her  designs  against  India,  by  giving  her  ample  employment  nearer 
home. 

That  we  have  judged  rightly,  we  think  none  can  deny.  Hear  Lamar- 
tine upon  this  point,  as  ho  expressed  himself  in  1843:  44  People,  like  rivers, 
incline  to  the  side  where  there  is  the  least  resistance.  If  Russia  does  not 
menace  the  continent,  but  incline  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus, 
would  this  be  a great  misfortune  to  France  and  humanity  ? England  alone 
might  murmur  against  this  movemont.  Her  whole  thoughts  are  directed 
towards  the  Indies,  and  she  would  sacrifice  all  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
her  Commerce.” 

So,  also,  Count  de  Laguerroniere,  who,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject 
— integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire — says  : 44  For  England,  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  freedom  and  security  of  her  communications  with  India,  where 
she  has  immense  possessions  which  are  the  source  of  her  prosperity,  and 
the  absolute  condition  of  her  rank  as  a power  of  the  first  order.” 

We  might  multiply  these  extracts,  but  we  trust  wo  have  given  the 
reader  enough  to  strengthen  the  position  we  have  taken.  England  has 
steadily  pursued  this  policy  toward  Russia  since  Pitt,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Prussian  treaty  declared,  that  Ozakan  should  not  be  ceded  to  Russia,  and 
that  if  England  could  render  herself  independent  of  Russia  for  raw  mate- 
rial, it  would  pay  for  a war;  and  further,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of 
England  to  prevent  Russia  getting  the  control  in  any  country  that  sup- 
plied them  with  food  of  the  material  of  manufactures. 

We  offer  no  speculation  upon  the  fate  of  Turkey  when  supported  by 
such  an  ally ; but  we  do  say,  that  if  history  teaches  aright,  she  will  yet 
repeat  to  the  minister  of  England  the  language  she  uttered  to  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie  in  1790: — “You  have  no  religion  but  gain;  avarice  is  your 
only  god ; and  the  Christian  faith  you  profess  but  a mask  for  your  hypoc- 
risy.” 

We  now  come  to  the  relations  of  France  with  this  power.  To  this 
power  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  form  a commercial  treaty 
with  the  Porte.  This  occurred  as  early  as  1535,  and  by  it  France  ob- 
tained the  monopoly  of  Turkey’s  trade,  wliich  she  enjoyed  till  1580,  when 
the  Venetians  were  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  herself,  viz.,  the 
protection  of  their  religion,  the  administration  of  justice  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  a three  per  cent  duty  on  their  imported  goods.  These  treaties 
early  gave  France  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  she 
enjoyed  till  1004,  when  England  and  Holland  obtained  the  same  concesr- 
sions.  Her  trade  then  declined  till  1665,  when  her  mighty  resources  be- 
gan again  to  develop  themselves. 

The  genius  of  Colbert  soon  saw  the  value  of  the  Commerce  of  Turkey, 
and  in  1660,  M.  de  Naintes  was  dispatched  to  Constantinople  to  form  a 
treaty  for  commercial  and  religious  purposes.  As  this  treaty  combines 
the  religious  and  commercial  purposes  of  France,  we  give  (from  Rycault) 
its  principal  provisions,  for  they  are  to-day  the  exegesis  of  France’s  alliance 
witn  England : — 

Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  guaranty  toleration  and  protection  to  all  persons 
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connected  with  the  French  Church,  and  the  right  to  rebuild  certain  Latin 
churches.  • 

Articles  6 and  7 reduce  the  duty  on  French  goods  from  5 to  3 per 
cent,  and  extend  the  same  benefit  to  other  nations  sailing  under  the 
.French  flag. 

Article  14  gives  France  the  right  to  import  goods  from  the  Indies,  by 
way  of  the  lied  Sea. 

The  importance  of  these  stipulations  in  a religious  and  commercial  view 
cannot  be  overrated ; but  as  our  purpose  is  only  with  the  latter,  we  will 
only  remark,  that  by  these  concessions  she  laid  the  foundation  of  a pros- 
perous trade  not  only  for  herself,  but  her  allies,  and  in  pursuit  ot  her 
selfish  ends,  excluded  nearly  all  other  nations  from  any  participation  in 
Turkey’s  trade.  For  more  than  a century  we  see  nothing  in  her  relations 
with  this  power  that  demands  special  notice ; but  under  the  Consulate  of 
Napoleon,  she  evidenced  the  desire  of  partitioning  Turkey.  Napoleon 
listened  willingly  to  the  offer  of  Romanzoff’,  till  he  found  that  Russia  would 
claim  Constantinople,  to  concede  which,  he  said,  would  be  to  surrender 
the  Commerce  of  the  Levant  and  the  Indies,  and  even  the  gates  of  Toulon 
to  Russia. 

In  1829,  Chateaubriand  was  requested  to  prepare  a note  on  the  affairs 
of  the  East,  and  in  this  note,  approved  by  every  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Charles  X.,  he  says : “ The  alliance  of  France  with  England  and  Aus- 
tria against  Russia,  is  the  alliance  of  a dupe.  Say  this  to  Nicholas,  If  you 
cannot  settle  your  difierence  with  the  Porte  except  by  arms,  if  you  wish 
to  march  to  Constantinople,  enter  with  the  Christian  Powers  into  an 
equitable  partition  of  Turkey.” 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  France  in  1829 ; and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  up  to  1842  no  change  had  occurred  in  her  opinions.  At  this  period 
a change  in  her  policy  took  place,  and  since  then  no  power  has  been  more 
jealous  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  than  this  very  kingdom  that  thrice  has 
projected  her  dismemberment,  and  robbed  her  of  a thriving  State.  Not 
content  with  severing  Greece — whose  mariners  constituted  the  bulk  of 
Turkey’s  naval  and  mercantile  marine — she  at  one  time  came  near  being 
the  ally  of  Mekemet  Ali,  and  aiding  another  integral  portion  of  Turkey  in 
detaching  itself  from  the  empire.  It  was  at  this  very  period  of  time  that 
we  now  refer  to,  that  Lamartine  declared  the  futility  of  attempting  to  up- 
hold a weak  and  worthless  empire. 

The  question  recurs,  Why  has  she  changed  her  policy,  and  why  to-day 
does  she  help  to  rivet  the  chains  by  which  12,000,000  Christians  are  made 
the  slaves  of  a single  Turk  ? 

We  answer  at  once,  it  is  not  the  holy  principles  of  justice,  honor,  and 
right,  but  the  desire  of  commercial  supremacy,  that  leads  her  to  attempt 
to  stifle  the  cry  of  millions  for  the  blessings  of  civilization,  manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  To  prove  this,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  her  trade 
with  Turkey,  and  also  its  amount,  (we  give  it  in  millions  of  francs.) 

By  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  trade  of  Turkey  gives 
employment  to  a ninth  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  France ; that  it 
consumes  her  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  27,000,000  francs;  and, 
above  all,  furnishes  her  with  a raw  commodity  that  is  the  basis  of  her 
manufactures,  and  upon  the  supply  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  her 
cities  and  people. 
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# 1816.  1847.  1848.  1849.  185(1.  1851.  1851. 

Exports 26  28  29  84  85  82  80 

Imports 62  98  24  55  59  49  48 

FRENCH  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE  ENGAGED  IN  THE  TRADE. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

French 81,118  167,182  121,566  107,241  119,288  101,860 

Foreign 95,519  216,280  48,754  81,058  86,782  28,168 


Diminution  of  foreign  tonnage  since  1846 67.340 

Increase  of  French  tonnag-*  20,947 

Turkish  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade 2,985 


FRANCE  IMPORTS  FROM  TURKEY  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES: — 


Silk. 

Oleaginous  grains 

Oil  of  olives 

Cereals 


Francs. 

19,777,939 

7,019,742 

8,146,184 

1,944,911 


Wool 

Cotton  wool 
Furs 


Francs. 

2,905,628 

2,388,409 

789,768 


FRANCE  EXPORTS  TO  TURKEY  THE  FOLLOWING  AUT1CLE8*. 


Tissues  of  wool 

Francs. 

4,602,406 

Cottons 

1,718,240 

Silk 

...  8,614,656 

Coffee  

8,191,046 

Refined  sugar 

1,314,610 

Prepared  furs 

2,170,216 

Franca. 

Tools  and  ironware 1,373,792 

Pasteboard,  die 832,890 

Glassware 697,659 

Habeidashery  and  kuives. . 964.679 

Jewelry  and  furs 114,000 


In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  of  her  manufactures  is  diminishing  her 
capability  of  producing  grain  enough  to  feed  them,  and  the  failure  of  a 
single  crop  of  grain  might  precipitate  the  nation  into  a revolution.  The 
care  of  its  present  rulers,  who  are  none  too  firmly  seated,  is  to  provide 
labor  and  food  for  the  people.  Now,  the  raw'  material  and  provisions 
must  come  from  countries  where  manufactures  have  no  hold,  and  all  are 
producers. 

Prior  to  1830,  and  even  to  1840,  Russia  was  one  of  the  nations  who 
could  supply  her,  and  in  all  probability  w ould  for  years  to  come,  with  food 
to  any  extent  in  case  of  emergency.  But  Russia  prohibited  her  manufac- 
tures in  order  to  encourage  her  own,  and  a single  stroke  of  the  Czar’s  pen 
could  drive  her  peasants  into  rebellion.  Turkey  only  could  be  made  to 
subserve  her  ends.  She  would  receive  her  manufactures  at  3 per  cent 
and  pay  for  them  in  that  raw  commodity  the  supply  of  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  France ; and  then,  in  addition  to  this,  the  rich  fields  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  loaded  with  grain  waiting  to  be  borne  to  a hungry 
people. 

As  Sebastina  remarks,  Turkey  is  a necessity  to  the  existence  of  France. 
Let  civilization,  with  its  magic  power,  once  he  felt  on  her  soil,  and  a 
Christian  population  would  make  the  whole  nation  resound  with  the 
sound  of  industry  and  manufactures ; she  would  become  the  consumer  of 
her  own  products  and  raw  material,  and  as  a direct  result,  diminish  the 
power  of  France.  But  even  these  are  but  secondary  considerations  to  the 
great  reason  of  their  present  desire  to  save  the  decaying  empire  of  the 
Moslem. 

That  Russia,  when  that  empire  shall  recede  before  its  stronger  neigh- 
bors, will  obtain  a footing  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  admit,  and  none  fear 
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the  event  worse  than  France.  Should  Eussia  once  establish  a port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  it  she  could  assail  at  any  time  the  naval  depots  of 
France,  and  establish  a mercantile  marine,  that  from  the  facility  of  build- 
ing and  cheapness  of  labor  would  become  the  successful  competitor  of 
England  and  France. 

Eton  thus  remarks  on  this  point : “ The  attachment  of  France  to  Turkey 
is  rationally  founded  on  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  she  en- 
joys with  that  nation ; on  the  use  she  can  make  of  the  Porte  to  create 
diversions  in  her  favor,  whenever  the  situation  of  her  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent requires ; and  on  her  particular  jealousy  of  Russia,  which,  by  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  passes  from  the  Black  Sea,  might  send  a naval  force 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  evident  diminution  of  French  power  and 
Commerce.” 

Now  these  very  results  have  once  occurred;  for  in  1805  Russia,  in  ad- 
dition to  sending  troops  to  Austria,  dispatched  a fleet  from  Cronstadt,  which, 
in  1806,  amounted  to  30  sail,  having  on  board  12,000  sailors  and  1,200 
guns.  By  means  of  this  fleet,  says  Proniewski,  she  checked  the  progress 
of  the  French  in  the  Venetian  territories;  prevented  the  French  from 
seizing  Corfu,  and  stirring  up  the  Greeks  to  rebellion  against  the  Porte, 
and,  above  all,  secured  the  affection  of  the  Montenegrins  and  Dalmatians. 
Krasinski  tells  us  that  this  fleet  captured  more  than  a hundred  vessels 
laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia.  That 
the  fears  of  France  are  well  founded,  must  be  evident  from  these  facts ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  her  right,  by  armed  force,  to  prevent  a sister  em- 
pire from  extending  the  field  of  her  commercial  influence,  we  believe  none 
will  admit  The  war  they  are  now  waging  is  not  to  save  Turkey,  but  to 
cripple  and  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Russia.  They  have  com- 
bined to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  a nation  that  first  opened  to  them 
and  their  merchant  fleets  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  who 
poured  out  the  blood  of  her  children  like  water,  in  order  to  wring  from 
the  barbarous  Turk  that  great  boon  to  trade  and  Commerce.  Botli  are 
leagued  together  that  they  may  monopolize  the  Commerce  of  Europe,  and 
destroy  the  manufactures  and  Commerce  of  Russia.  If  they  succeed  in 
this  case,  to  whom,  let  us  inquire,  will  they  next  prescribe  the  limits  of 
their  possessions,  and  the  amount  of  their  trade  ? Who  appointed  them 
to  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  nations  and  the  amount  of  their  Com- 
merce ? For  we  must  never  forget  that  if  France  and  England  possess  the 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  expansion  of  Russia,  they  possess  also  the  same 
right  with  regard  to  us. 

Are  we  told  that  they  are  warring  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  an 
empire  ? Who,  but  these  very  pow  ers,  robbed  Turkey  of  G recce,  and 
threatened,  by  force  of  arms,  to  prevent  Russia  from  aiding  the  Sultan  in 
bringing  Mehemet  Ali  under  subjection,  and  thus  save  a flourishing  State 
to  the  empire  ? Hear  the  official  organ  of  the  British  government  upon  this 
topic  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  : — 

To  “ maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Oltoman  empire,”  in  the  sense  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  phrase,  can  never  be  a political  duty,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  a political  impossibility.  Europe  has  been  44 maintaining”  this  fabric  for 
nearly  a century;  and  how  has  it  been  maintained?  Half  its  dominions  have 
been  lost.  Algiers,  Egypt,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Bessarabia,  were  once 
portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To  what  governments  do  they  pertain  now  ? 
What  “justice”  did  Turkey  receive  at  tlu  hands  of  Europe  when  the  Porte  was 
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excluded  from  the  provisions  of  1815?— when  the  Greek  insurgents  were  protected 
by  the  allies  against  their  legitimate,  master? — when  the  Sultan  was  compelled 
by  the  Five  Powers  not  only  to  pardon  a rebellious  vassal  who  had  threatened 
the  very  throne  of  Othman,  but  to  confirm  this  rebel  in  the  hereditary  possession 
of  his  pashulic?  in  every  instance  of  intervention  which  has  occurred  since  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  interposing  States  have  enfurced  conclusions 
theoretically  irreconcilable  with  the  rights  of  an  independent  monarchy.  Nor 
could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  a dominion  so  un- 
wieldy, ruinous,  and  unnatural,  could  not  really  be  maintained  in  its  integrity; 
nor  can  all  the  powers  of  Europe  do  more  than  mitigate  the  successive  symp- 
toms of  decay,  and  avert,  by  prudent  concert,  the  consequences  of  a violent 
catastrophe. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  organ  that  controls  the  public  opinion  of 
England  and  speaks  the  sentiments  of  its  ministry.  What  was  its  declara- 
tion afterwards  ? They  asserted  that  they  were  sick  of  talking  about 
upholding  Turkey,  and  they  were  warring  against  Russia  to  prevent  her 
from  reaching  the  Bosphorus.  Attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  as  we  may, 
it  is  a war  in  behalf  of  barbarism  at  the  expense  of  civilization,  and  incited 
by  a nation  that  has  robbed  India  of  every  right  she  ever  possessed, 
destroyed  her  manufactures,  starved  her  people,  and  plundered  her  treas- 
ures. 

The  other  power  robbed  Algiers  from  the  empire,  obtained  by  means  of 
fraud  its  ablest  defender,  and,  to  crown  their  claim  to  honor,  burned  in 
caves  the  men  who  dared  to  defend  their  native  soil. 

These  are  the  powers  that  set  themselves  up  as  the  dispensers  of  justice 
to  oppressed  European  empires.  Both  arm  to  prevent  Russia  from  occu- 
pying a principality ; but  they  uttered  not  a single  whisper  w hen  she  ab- 
sorbed a whole  nation.  But  Poland  did  not  border  on  the  Mediterranean. 
When  France  occupied  Algeria  she  said  it  was  but  a counterpoise  to 
England's  Malta.  Now,  the  tv.o  powers  combine  to  forever  exclude  Rus- 
sia from  that  sea  to  which  she  has  the  same  right  as  they.  The  entente 
cordialc  existing  betw  een  them  is  dangerous  to  every  commercial  nation  ; 
for  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  that  no  nation  that  they  consider 
capable  of  being  their  rivals  in  Commerce  and  trade  shall  extend  its  power 
beyond  the  limits  they  fix.  To-day  the  United  States  to  ay  feel  indifferent 
as  to  the  result  of  the  contest ; hut  it  affects  our  own  security  and  pros- 
perity as  a mercantile  nation.  Lot  us  remember  that  for  years  the  same 
England  claimed  the  right  to  exclude  as  from  the  East  Indian  trade.  But 
she  then  lacked  allies.  To-day  we  have  obtained  a foothold  for  our 
manufactures  even  in  Persia,  where  she  sends  her  1,000,000/.  worth 
yearly. 

If  she  can  check  Russia  in  her  march  to  the  ocean,  then  she  can  sum- 
mon us  to  leave  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  now*  she  lues  an  ally  as  grasping  as 
herself.  She  can  impress  our  seamen  and  search  our  vessels,  for  she  has 
declared,  by  her  agent,  since  this  war  commenced,  that  while  she  assented 
to  the  declaration  of  Denmark's  and  Sweden’s  neutrality,  she  did  not  re- 
linquish her  right  of  search,  nor  retract  her,  former  definition  n$  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  Ere  that  war  closes,  this  long-contested  right  of  neu- 
trals must  be  again  brought  up.  Where  are  the  champions  of  this  right 
and  the  former  allies  of  America?  The  one,  with  350  sail  and  55,000 
men,  is  the  ally  of  that  very  power  that  has  often  strove  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  Commerce ; the  other  is  chained  up  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas,  for  the  crime  of  desiring  to  give  protection  and  security  to  12,000,000 
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Christians,  and  endeavoring  to  open  to  his  subjects  the  Commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

No  American  can  be  indifferent  to  the  result  of  this  war.  It  affects  us 
as  an  expansive,  acquiring,  and  commercial  people ; it  affects  us  as  a lib- 
erty-loving and  independent  nation ; for  if  it  succeed  in  drying  up  the 
stream  of  a mighty  nation’s  manufactures  and  trade,  it  will  check  in  it 
the  development  of  civilization,  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  their 
approach  to  independence ; for  Commerce  has  never  yet  failed  to  banish 
tyranny  from  the  midst  of  that  people  who  cherished  her,  and  by  her 
magic  touch,  barren  regions  have  blossomed  like  a rose,  and  the  slaves  of 
tyrants  became  the  noblest  defenders  of  human  liberty. 


Art.  I!.— COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO.  IX. 

ccrroM'Hopar*  established  in  ne«f  England— attempt  to  collect  customs  defeated— 

OOTERNOR  GENENALSUIN  OF  NEW  ENGLAND— ANDROS— WAR  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY— ACADIA— 
TREATY  of  rtswick— fisheries—  new  YORK— settlement  AND  PROOKESS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA — 
THE  SOUTH LRN  COLONIES— ANOTHER  NAVIGATION  ACT— DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  SPIRITS— BOARD  OF 
TRADE  AND  PLANTATIONS— COLONIAL  WOOL—  SLAVE  TRADE—  BUCAKkERINO— THE  WEST—  OENEEAL 
REVIEW  AT  17(H):  POPULATION— MONOPOLY— STATE  OF  TRADE— NAVAL  STORES —IRON— FISHERIES 
— PRODUCTS— TOBACCO— INTERNAL  TRADE  AND  INTERCOURSE— FINANCE— STATE  OP  THE  REST 
OF  AMERICA. 

Charles,  obtaining  now  the  requisite  leisure  from  more  pressing 
matters  at  home,  to  direct  his  attention  toward  the  colonies,  proceeded  in 
his  long-meditated  system,  and  in  1681,  established  in  New  England,  what 
had  for  some  time  been  the  standing  fear  of  the  people  of  that  section — a 
royal  custom-hot^. 

The  central  office  was  fixed  at  Boston,  and  it  was  the  design  to  extend 
its  branches  to  all  the  New-England  ports.  To  highten  the  odium  of  the 
measure,  Edward  Randolph,  an  individual  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  described  as  one  who  “went  up  and  down  seeking 
to  devour  them,”  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Customs,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  year. 

The  measure  was  mainly  regarded  as  one  of  royal  retaliation  upon  these 
ungracious  subjects  for  their  political  derelictions.  It  was  partly  such,  and 
partly  the  result  of  a coolly  considered  policy.  AVhile  these  unquiet  peo- 
ple demanded  as  many  concessions,  in  other  words  to  be  well  “ let  alone,” 
(as  our  Suite  of  Florida  would  say,)  as  the  Virginians,  assumed  more  politi- 
cal importance  and  occasioned  more  trouble,  generally,  they  yet  contrib- 
uted no  direct  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury;  while  Virginia,  through 
her  great  staple,  yielded  a steady  and  very  considerable  impost.  They 
also  openly  disregarded  and  baffled  the  various  statutes  and  regulations 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefit  to  England  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  trade,  and  instigated  the  other  colonies  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. To  bring  them,  therefore,  under  the  desired  contribution  to  Brit- 
ain, there  seemed  no  other  course  but  to  establish  a revenue  system  within 
the  colonies  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  particular  pursuits  to  which  almost  the  whole  energies  of 
New  England  seemed  directed,  were  the  same  as  were  the  especial  objects 
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of  regard  and  encouragement  in  England.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
empire  were  felt  to  depend  upon  them,  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  could  not  but  feel  jealous  of  colonial  inter- 
ests which,  although  comparatively  humble  now,  threatened,  if  unre- 
strained, to  become,  before  long,  developed  into  successful  competition 
with  their  own. 

But  there  were  counter  considerations  which  should  have  materially 
affected  the  weight  of  these.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  trade  and 
general  enterprise  of  New-England,  contributed  very  important  benefit  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  empire.  Those  colonies  furnished  Britain 
with  many  articles  of  prime  utility,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  other  nations,  or  only  at  a greater  expense.  If  their  Commerce  in 
some  points  appeared  to  compete  with  that  of  England,  nearly  its  whole 
profits  returned  to  her,  after  all,  being  sent  to  purchase  British  manufac- 
tures, of  which  the  proportion  consumed  by  them  was,  in  regard  either  to 
their  numbers  or  their  internal  resources,  larger  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  they  took  the  lead  in  the  violation  of  laws  which  they  had 
no  hand  in  forming,  the  limitations  and  exclusions  imposed  by  these  acts 
upon  the  business  to  which  their  situation  necessitated  them,  were  more 
onerous  upon  them  than  upon  the  other  colonies,  favored  with  more  versa- 
tility of  natural  resource,  and  more  capable  of  varying  their  pursuits.  If 
troublesome  to  England,  in  peace,  and  giving  just  occasion  for  the  fear 
already  entertained,  that  their  ultimate  aim  was  independence , they  were 
ever  loyal  in  the  time  of  her  collisions  with  other  powers.  They  had  her 
interests  and  her  glory  at  heart.  The  assistance  afforded  by  them  in  time 
of  war,  in  ships,  in  men,  in  money,  and  in  supplies  of  all  sorts,  nay,  in  un- 
aided enterprises  of  their  own,  upon  her  account,  exceeded  the  combined 
aid  of  the  other  colonies — was  sometimes  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
two  lesser  kingdoms  of  the  empire. 

These  considerations  could  not  be  overlooked,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  others.  The  embryo  statesmanship  of  the  time  knew 
little  of  insensible  revenues,  or  of  the  mutuality  of  advantage  resulting 
from  an  enlarged  liberality.  The  New  England  colonies  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  restrictive  policy  which  Britain  had  set  up  as  the  means  of 
fattening  herself  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  must  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  realm  a palpable  revenue.  The  exaction  might  be  at  first  small,  and 
might  consume  itself  in  the  operation  of  self-resolution,  but  the  principle 
would  be  established — the  duties  could  thereafter  be  extended  and  en- 
larged, at  pleasure — and  the  general  policy  of  restriction  and  excision,  in 
regard  to  the  entire  concerns  of  New  England  Commerce  and  New  Eng- 
land manufacture,  could  be  easily  enforced. 

The  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  end — hence  their  uneasiness  at  the 
inaugural  measure. 

But  it  was  not  intended  to  exempt  perpetually  the  larger  contributor  of 
direct  revenue  from  the  burden  thus  imposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  de- 
sign was  the  inclusion,  eventually,  of  that  colony;  and,  as  their  importance 
developed,  (some  being  now  very  young  and  feeble,)  of  all  the  others,  in  a 
common  centralized  taxation  system,  of  which  Boston  was  naturally  select- 
ed as  the  grand  focus.  It  was  deemed  now  quite  time  to  commence  the 
introduction  in  America  of  a modified  form,  at  least,  of  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  level  of  British  subjects. 
They  were  considered  to  have  enjoyed  hitherto  more  than  the  legal  immu- 
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nities  of  that  condition,  without  being  called  to  recognize  an  average  por- 
tion of  its  obligations.  In  some  aspects  of  the  case,  this  was  decidedly 
true — in  others,  it  was  false.  But  in  any  aspect,  they  could  not  expect 
much  longer  to  escape  direct,  inside  taxation.  With  or  without  legislative 
representation,  no  government  to  which  they  could  then  own  allegiance, 
would  permit  them  to  go  unrepresented  at  its  exchequer.  The  mere  col- 
lection of  revenue  was,  however,  not  the  only  object  of  the  system  thus 
introduced.  In  its  perfected  form,  it  was  to  effect  the  grand  scheme  of 
bringing  all  the  colonies  under  a single  consolidated  provincial  govern- 
ment, so  that  all  their  commercial,  political,  and  other  concerns,  could  be 
uniformly  and  efficiently  regulated. 

The  Superintendent  essayed  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  without  success. 
The  popular  party  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  comprising  the 
great  majority  of  delegates,  headed  by  Elisha  Cooke,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  early  American  patriots,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
except  a very  few  of  the  timid,  resisted  the  attempt.  The  functionary  and 
his  subordinates  were  everywhere  baffled.  The  scheme  was  deemed  un- 
just, and  its  opposers  would  listen  to  no  suggestion  that  a graceful  sub- 
mission would  save  the  farther  sacrifices  of  their  interests,  which  resistance 
would  certainly  insure.  Every  particle  of  their  rights  they  were  deter- 
mined to  guard,  and  the  inviolability  of  each  fraction  of  right,  was  deemed 
the  only  guaranty  for  the  whole.  The  mercantile  community  was  alive 
with  excitement.  The  project  was  resolved  repugnant  to  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  the  doctrine  promulgated,  (a  century  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion,) of  the  inseparability  of  taxation  and  representation. 

As  there  were  no  royal  troops  in  the  colonies,  the  only  present  appeal 
of  the  defeated  deputy  was  to  the  provincial  courts.  He  accordingly  sued 
the  obstructors  of  his  commission,  but  found  no  more  favor  from  colonial 
jurisprudence  than  from  colonial  parliamentarianism  and  from  colonial 
public  sentiment.  He  was  in  almost  every  action  condemned  in  costs. 

His  agents  at  the  port  of  New  Hampshire — Portsmouth — as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  resisted,  sued  the  resistants,  and  were  adjudged  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  alone,  of  the  New  England  Legislatures, 
conformed  to  the  requirement  that  they  should  appoint  assistant-collectors 
under  Randolph,  for  their  several  ports.  A naval  officer  was  designated 
for  Newport,  in  1682,  and  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  requinng  all 
masters  of  vessels,  on  their  arrival,  to  make  entry  of  ship  and  cargo,  and 
give  bonds  as  required  by  Parliament,  paying  duty  on  tonnage  and  goods. 
Rhode  Island  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  as  any  other  colony. 
Prudential  motives  dictated  this  apparent  attempt  to' accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  home  administration;  but  the  act  was  not  suffered  to  be 
carried  inio  execution.  Commerce  came  and  went  still,  on  its  untaxed 
avenues. 

Wearied  with  the  fruitless  endeavor,  Randolph  in  1682,  relinguished 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  source 
thereof,  to  report  on  the  fact  and  style  of  his  and  its  defeat. 

The  king  heard  the  complaint  of  his  baffled  agent  with  high  indigna- 
tion, and  forthwith  sent  him  back  again,  bearing  a peremptory  order  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  acknowledge  and  yield  to  his  patent, 
and  furthermore  to  send  new  agents  to  England,  clothed  with  full  powers 
to  arrange  all  difficulties  between  the  imperial  and  provinoia]  governments, 
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under  the  penalty  of  a revocation  of  the  colonial  charter,  and  a redaction 
to  a state  of  unqualified  dependency.  This  threat  was  conveyed  in  a letter 
from  the  monarch's  own  hand.  Toward  himself  and  his  mission,  Randolph 
found  no  change,  and  his  demand  for  the  recognition  of  his  commission 
remained  unanswered.  As  to  the  negotiation  in  England,  some  advised 
against  it,  and  counselled  determined  resistance  to  the  penalty  denounced 
against  disobedience.  It  was,  however,  deemed  best  to  send  agents,  though 
without  the  powers  of  concession  demanded,  who  were  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate the  king,  and  as  a chief  means  of  that  object,  were  authorized  to 
offer  him  a douceur  of  2,000/.  for  his  private  use.  But  the  vigilance  of 
the  minister  intercepted  this  attempt.  The  deputies  then  wrotenome,  ad- 
vising the  proposed  delegation  of  power  to  them,  but  the  General  Court, 
after  a fortnight's  consultation,  refused  to  do  so,  and  resolved  at  all  haz- 
ards to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  colony. 

The  occasion  was  gladly  seized  to  carry  out  another  step  in  the  general 
plan.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  declared  by  the  English  judges,  in 
June,  1684,  to  be  forfeited.  It  was  designed  that  the  charters  of  all  the 
other  colonies  should  share  the  fate  of  this,  but  before  the  plan  could  bo 
completed,  it  was  yet  farther  delayed  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
February  26,  1685.  Unfavorable  as  was  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
character  of  his  brother,  the  accession  of  James  II.  was  not  viewed  without 
some  degree  of  pleasure,  in  the  hope  that  the  commencement  of  a new 
reign  would  be  found  a good  opportunity  for  the  abandonment  of  a hith- 
erto unsuccessful  and  troublesome  policy,  or  at  least  that  the  confusion 
attending  the  event  in  England  and  Europe,  would  occasion  a longer  de- 
lay in  proceedings  against  the  charter,  which  though  abrogated,  had  not 
yet  been  legally  withdrawn,  and  was  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  colony. 
Petitions  were  sent  to  James,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  trade  so  earnest- 
ly struggled  for,  but  they  might  as  well  have  proffered  to  the  mythical 
personage  with  the  hour-glass  and  scythe,  their  desire  to  be  exempted 
from  the  common  destiny  of  humanity.  The  prayer  for  free  ports  was 
answered  by  an  order  that  goods  should  be  rigidly  levied  on  all  goods  im- 
ported. In  1686  and  '87  the  new  king,  from  whose  attention  America 
was  not  likely  to  escape,  it  having  been  so  much  the  object  of  his  volun- 
tary thoughts  and  purposes,  while  Duke  of  York,  perfected  as  regarded 
New  England,  the  consolidation  project  of  his  brother.  The  charters  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  Island  were  sub- 
verted, and  the  whole  region  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Nova  Scotia,  con- 
verted into  a great  governor-generalship,  over  which  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
whose  reputation  as  the  fit  tool  of  an  unconscienced  tyrant,  was  completely 
established  by  his  administration  in  New  York,  was  commissioned  as  tho 
royal  prefect  Connecticut  was  added,  in  1687,  to  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
this  new  government,  the  popular  features  before  existing,  except  religious 
toleration,  were  suppressed.  Business  was  embarrassed  by  taxes  laid  with- 
out recourse  to  the  legislature,  which  not  being  at  first  high  enough  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  master,  the  agent  at  his  order  affixed  the  desired 
augmentation.  Passive  resistance  was  made  in  refusing  payment,  which 
was  met  by  fines  and  confiscations,  depreciating  the  value  of  property,  and 
enriching  the  greedy  tribe  of  officials  and  adherents  gathered  about  the 
governor-general.  All  old  titles  to  land,  however  obtained  and  however 
long  enjoyed,  were  declared  void , and  large  fees  were  exacted  for  new 
titles.  Andros  had  time,  however,  to  carry  this  destructive  system  into 
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bat  limited  effect,  and  as  regarded  a great  portion  of  it,  had  not  more  than 
asserted  the  principles  to  be  consummated,  when  the  downfall  of  his  mas- 
ter and  of  himself  dissipated  the  withering  influence  that  overhung  the 
interests  of  New  England. 

Threatened  more  than  they  had  been  injured  by  the  brief  despotism  of 
James  and  Andros,  these  colonies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  following  the  deposition  of  James,  were  in  a state  of  marked  activi- 
ty and  enterprise.  The  harbor  of  Boston  was  crowded  with  vessels  from 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  America,  and  their  own  vessels  sailed  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  now  sovereigns  were  not  indisposed,  it 
would  seem,  to  reward  by  a temporary  indulgence,  at  least,  the  prompt 
and  energetic  welcome  with  which  New  England  had  hailed  their  acces- 
sion. 

The  mercantile  sentiment  in  all  the  colonies,  leading  the  public  senti- 
ment which  followed  in  this  case  with  great  alacrity,  had,  from  the  very 
outset,  pronounced  for  William  and  Mary.  In  the  town  of  New  York,  as 
in  Boston,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  had  overturned  the  prefecture, 
and  set  up  a popular  administration  in  the  name  of  the  joint-sovereigns. 
In  the  succeeding  war,  they  were  ail  eager  to  support,  by  their  utmost 
effort,  the  cause  thus  espoused.* 

In  the  treaties  of  Charles  II.  and  the  ejected  king  with  France,  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  in  case  of  war  their  subjects  in  America  should  re- 
main neutral.  But  the  agreement,  like  too  many  national  compacts,  was 
soon  broken  through.  One  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  war,  in  fact,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  was  the  alleged  aggressions  of  the  French  upon 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  its  fisheries,  and  upon  the  trade  and  secu- 
rity of  the  English  colonies. 

The  French  and  Indians  anticipating  the  attacks  of  New  England  and! 
New  York,  made  successful  irruptions,  in  1689,  from  Canada  against 
Dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  a thriving  trading  village  on  the  Piscataqua; 
and  from  their  settlement  on  the  Penobscot,  against  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
near  the  Kennebec.  In  1090,  also,  against  Schenectady,  a respectable 
trading  and  farming  town  of  New  York;  Salmon  Falls,  now  South  Ber- 
wick, and  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  Maine. 

In  1690,  Massachusetts  dispatched  a hastily  raised  force  of  700  men,  for 
the  conquest  of  Port  Royal  and  the  province  of  Acadia.  This  region  had 
been  before  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  had  not  been  retained.  Mas- 
sachusetts was  for  several  reasons  eager  for  its  capture.  Besides  the  an- 
noyance received  from  it  on  the  land  side,  the  privateers  fitted  out  from 
Port  Royal,  or  making  that  port  their  rendezvous,  greatly  vexed  both  her 
fisheries  and  Commerce.  She  was  desirous,  also,  of  suppressing  or  re- 
straining as  much  as  possible  the  French  ascendancy  in  the  fisheries.  The 
loss  of  Acadia  would  be  a severe  blow,  promising  England  and  her  col- 
onies such  supremacy  in  that  quarter,  as  would  make  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  common  enemy  from  the  fishing-grounds,  comparatively  easy.  The 
benefit  thus  derived  from  a monopoly  between  them  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  great  Commerce  therein,  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  would  be* 

• England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  combined  in  the  war  against  Prance,  whose  sti  p- 
port  of  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch  was  the  origin  of  the  contest.  The  allies  hud  about  the 
usual  fortune  of  such  unwieldy  combinations  against  single  powers.  William  waa  content  to  secu  re 
bis  throne.  Daring  the  contest  the  allies  interdicted  all  trade  with  France,  under  ponalty  of  con- 
flsoallun  of  ahlp  and  guoda. 
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vast.  Then  the  way  would  be  opened  to  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  the 
monopoly  also  of  the  fur  trade. 

Acadia  promised  to  be  an  easy  conquest  In  1680,  it  had  but  nine 
hundred  French  inhabitants,  and  had  not  greatly  increased  since.  Besides 
the  fishery  and  inward  fur-trade,  (the  former  mostly  carried  on  by  English 
settlers  there,)  it  had  a considerable  Commerce  with  the  French  Sugar- 
islands,  in  fish,  peltry,  timber,  <fcc. 

The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Sir  William  Phipps.  This  man  was 
a ship-carpenter,  born  at  Pemaquid.  He  had  made  a tortune  of  16,000/., 
by  raising,  under  direction  of  the  admiralty,  a Spanish  wreck,  containing 
gold  to  the  value  of  300,000/.,  sunk  at  the  Bahamas,  about  1683,  for  which 
achievement  he  was  knighted. 

Phipps  easily  reduced  Port-Royal,  dismantled  the  fort,  and  left  the 
country  for  a time  a prey  to  pirates.  The  rest  of  the  province  was  not 
subdued,  although  defended  only  by  a few  weak  forts,  so  helpless  that  a 
French  vessel  had  lately  plundered  two  of  them.  The  French  still  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  the  fur  trade  and  the  inner 
settlements.  Their  subjection  could  be  easily  effected  at  another  time. 

An  expedition  in  which  all  New  England  with  New  York  were  com- 
bined, arranged  by  a Congress  at  Albany,  in  1690,  followed,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  completing  the  success  thus  attained,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  victor  sailed  with  7,000  men,  in  thirty-four  ships,  from  Boston,  while 
the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces  proceeded  by  land.  The  result  was 
disaster. 

This  expedition  imposed  upon  Massachusetts  a debt  of  140,000/.,  an 
immense  obligation  for  a colony  of  not  more  than  60,000  inhabitants.  To 
meet  these  demands,  due  mostly  to  her  own  citizens,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment determined  on  an  issue  of  paper  money,  or  credits , the  first  ever  put 
forth  in  the  colonies.  Thus  arose  the  paper  money  system,  in  wbich  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  colonies ; and 
which,  though  affording  many  conveniences  and  occasioning  but  slight 
evils  from  depreciation,  at  first,  was  afterward  the  cause  of  a vicious  cur- 
rency, and  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  interests  alike  of  the  people  and 
the  state. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  ending  the  war,  stipulated  the  retention 
by  each  power  of  the  dominions  held  by  it  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. England  was  in  rather  an  unpleasant  condition,  and,  as  well  as 
lier  allies,  was  not  disposed  to  be  extravagant  in  demands.  Nova  Scotia 
accordingly  returned  again  to  the  French,  and  this  was  not  all.  All  the 
coasts,  islands,  and  entire  fishing-grounds,  from  the  Kennebec  to  Labrador 
and  Hudson’s  Bay,  excepting  the  easterly  half  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
adjoining  waters,  was  secured  to  them,  besides  Canada  and  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Of  course  the  New  Englanders  were  highly  dissatisfied 
with  such  a treaty,  after  all  the  efforts  and  expense,  attended  by  such  suc- 
cess, as  they  had  made  to  wrest  the  regions  now  surrendered  from  the 
French.  Their  complaints  were  also  warmly  seconded  by  a great  party 
in  the  British  parliament,  which  denounced  the  treaty  as  dishonorable  to 
England,  and  wantonly  injurious  to  colonial  interests.  The  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont,  when  afterwards  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
Assembly,  referred  to  this  surrender  as  an  act  of  execrable  treachery. 

The  share  borne  by  New  England  in  the  burden  of  this  was  very  heavy. 
Besides  the  enormous  debt  incurred,  the  towns  burned  and  plundered,  and 
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the  sacrifices  of  the  lives  and  freedom  of  its  inhabitants,  the  trade  and 
fishery  had  been  so  much  interrupted  as  to  occasion  severe  suffering.  Rev. 
John  Higginson,  of  Salem,  in  a letter  written  in  1607,  stated,  that  of  sixty 
fishing  vessels  owned  in  that  port,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  only 
*iz  then  remained ; trade  had  greatly  diminished,  and  many  of  the  inhab* 
itants  who  were  wealthy  when  hostilities  broke  out,  were  now  poor. 

In  1098,  under  orders  from  France,  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  en- 
deavored to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  excluding 
English  vessels  from  the  fishery  at  any  part  east  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
excepting  only  the  English  half  of  Newfoundland.  Villabon,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  notified  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  his  orders,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  their  rigid  enforcement.  Many  colonial  vessels  were  seized  and 
sent  to  France. 

The  same  year  the  colonists  ineffectually  petitioned  against  the  money- 
bill  of  William  and  Mary,  on  account  of  its  containing  a duty  on  colonial 
fish  in  order  to  protect  the  fisheries  of  England. 

In  1699,  Parliament  passed  a statute,  regulating  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery, making  the  fishery  and  trade  at  the  island  free  to  all  subjects,  and 
providing  that  the  first  fishing  ship  arriving  there  shall  be  deemed  admiral 
for  the  season,  the  second  vice-admiral,  the  third  rear-admiral.  The  three 
to  have  power  to  decide  controversies  among  the  fishermen. 

Phipps  having  been  sent  out  to  England  in  1691  as  an  additional  agent 
of  Massachusetts,  returned  in  May,  1692,  with  a new  charter,  consolidating 
under  one  government  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Plymouth  was  forced  into  the  union  against  her  wishes,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire was  excluded,  though  earnestly  wishing  to  continue  her  connection 
with  Massachusetts.  The  charter  very  carefully  secured  the  right  of  all 
subjects  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and 
in  all  the  salt  water  bays  and  rivers. 

Phipps  bore  his  own  commission  as  governor  under  this  charter.  Ho 
was  a man  of  much  energy,  and  is  said  to  have  formed  gigantic  plans  of 
aggrandizement  for  the  colonies,  extending  his  aims  even  to  the  conquest 
of  all  North  America  between  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  de- 
signs were  secretly  pursued.  As  one  agency  of  effecting  his  object,  it  is 
stated  he  established  a company  for  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  to  exist  for 
fifty  years.  It  may  be  that  in  this  commercial  association,  Goy.  Phipps 
had  in  his  idea  a great  warlike  power,  like  the  British  East  India  and 
other  European  commercial  companies ; but  this  American  association  had 
no  monopoly,  and  without  it,  could  neither  attempt  any  imitation  of  the 
policy  of  the  European  companies,  nor  acquire  the  shadow  of  their  power. 
It  could  attain  but  very  limited  influence,  and  could  afford  but  trifling  aid 
indeed  to  projects  like  those  attributed  to  the  governor.  We  hear  very 
little  of  the  company  afterwards. 

In  1692  occurred  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  occasioned  the  removal 
from  Salem  of  one-fourth  of  its  population,  and  materially  added  to  the 
check  already  thrown  by  the  war  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  eminent  com-, 
mercial  town. 

In  1694  the  Indians  attacked  Oyster  River,  now  Durham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, killing  and  taking  captive  94  persons.  In  1696  the  French  took 
the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  Maine,  burned  St  John,  Newfoundland,  and  reduced 
all  the  English  stations  on  Newfoundland  but  two,  materially  obstructing 
the  fisheries  for  a time. 
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In  1697,  Haverhill,  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  was  attacked.  Gov- 
ernor Sloughter  renewed  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  Commerce  with  the 
Five  Nations  in  1691,  and  as  the  position  of  that  tribe  covered  New  York, 
the  province  was  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  All  the  colonies  below 
New  York  remained  undisturbed  during  the  whole  contest. 

In  1688  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were,  much 
against  their  will,  united  to  the  governor-generalship  of  Andros ; but  the 
practical  administration  of  their  government  was  left  to  a lieutenant- 
governor,  so  that  the  union  was  only  nominal.  Apart  from  the  tyranny 
of  Andros,  New  York  was  disinclined  to  a connection  with  the  New 
Englanders.  Proprietary  troubles  retarded  the  prosperity  of  New  Jersey 
in  all  this  period. 

The  valuation  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  at  this  time  78,281/.;  of 
which  amount  29,254/.  was  owned  in  the  South  Ward.  The  other  wards 
were  the  North,  East,  West,  and  Dock,  and  there  were  also  the  Harlem 
and  Bowery  suburbs. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population,  numbering  about  3,800  probably,  subsisted 
by  the  bolting,  packing,  and  export  of  Flour  and  Meal.  About  this  time, 
the  people  of  the  province  made  an  effort  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with 
the  town  in  the  flourTmsiness,  the  latter  having  a monopoly  secured  by 
law.  The  town  resisted  the  effort  most  determinedly  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy its  prosperity  and  reduce  it  to  complete  poverty.  This  contest  con- 
tinued for  some  years. 

In  1694  the  shipping  of  New  York  was  stated  at  60  ships,  25  sloops; 
and  40  boats ; and  in  1696,  at  40  ships,  62  sloops,  and  60  boats.  In  1696 
the  population  was  4,302,  of  whom  575  were  negro  slaves.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  by  census  in  1698  was  15,897  whites,  and  2,170 
negroes — total,  18,067. 

A Printing  Press  was  set  up  in  New  York  in  1693. 

The  colony  of  William  Penn  was  commenced  in  1682.  In  that  part  of 
his  territory  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  he  found  several  thousand  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  Finns,  who  had  carried  on  for  many  years  before  a regular 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  had  possessed  some  outward  intercourse.  His 
administration  began  by  establishing  relations  of  amity  and  of  Commerce 
with  the  aborigines.  He  purchased  his  land  a second  time  from  them, 
(buying  at  first  of  the  English  king.)  The  outward  trade  of  the  colony 
commenced  immediately  with  its  settlement.  It  was  so  prosperous  in  all 
its  interests,  that  in  four  years  there  were  twenty  settlements,  and  Phila- 
delphia had  2,000  inhabitants.  Peltry  was  a leading  export.  Among  the 
products  of  the  colony,  Tobacco  was  in  such  extensive  culture,  that  in 
1688-9,  fourteen  cargoes  of  it  were  shipped  to  England.  It  was,  however, 
soon  found  impossible  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
the  culture;  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  turned  to  the 
production  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  and  other  cereals,  and  to  the 
grating  of  Cattle  and  cutting  Timber,  which  furnished  thereafter  the  lead- 
ing exports  of  the  colony. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  complained  much  of  the  poverty  occa- 
sioned by  the  attacks  of  French  privateers  upon  their  Commerce  during 
the  war  of  William  and  Mary.  So  scarce  was  money  at  that  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia, that  pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  as  small  change. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  period  under  review  were,  as  before,  nearly 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  Tobacco , though  other  interests  were  steadily 
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gaining.  The  former  was  troubled  with  religions  dissensions,  which  re- 
tarded her  progress,  though  not  stopping  it.  Maryland  became  a royal 
colony  in  1690,  and  in  1694  the  town  of  Severn,  in  Ann  County,  was  made 
a port  of  entry,  under  the  name  of  Annapolis,  and  a custom-house  estab- 
lished there. 

Virginia,  in  1690,  received  an  accession  of  several  hundred  French  Prot- 
estant refugee  families,  who  settled  on  James  River.  These  people  were 
the  best  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  Europe,  and  had  greatly  advanced 
manufactures  and  the  arts  of  late  in  various  European  kingdoms,  where 
they  were  previously  in  a poor  condition. 

A year  or  two  later,  Andros,  the  defeated  tyrant  of  New  England,  being 
appointed  governor  of  this  colony,  gave  44  particular  marks  of  his  favor  to- 
wards the  propagation  of  cotton,”  which  thrived  more  during  his  adminis- 
tration than  for  a long  time  afterward,  the  culture  hilling  into  neglect' 
soon  after  he  retired.  He  appears  generally  to  have  administered  wisely 
here. 

In  1694,  it  is  stated  that  a Dutch  brigantine  from  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, touching  at  Charleston,  the  captain  gave  to  Gov.JSmith  about  a 
peck  of  Rice  in  the  husk.  It  was  distributed  to  several  farmers,  and 
throve  remarkably.  In  1698,  sixty  tons  of  rice  were  shipped  from  Caro- 
lina to  England,  and  it  soon  became  the  chief  staple  of  South  Carolina. 
As  the  colony  had  not  before  grown  tobacco,  its  inhabitants,  Macpherson 
says,  were  before  this  time  much  puzzled  to  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
necessaries  which  they  imported  from  England.  Carolina  rice  soon  at- 
tained the  credit  of  being  the  best  known.  What  added  to  the  prosperity 
thus  induced,  was  the  abolition,  in  1693,  of  the  Philosopher  Locked  ill- 
working  44  Fundamental  Constitutions,”  and  the  establishment  of  a more 
ample  and  republican  form,  and  the  final  quietude  of  its  civil  dissensions 
in  1697. 

In  1695  the  Bahamas  were  appended  to  Carolina.  The  proprietors 
claimed  a tenth  of  the  Salt  made  at  Turk’s  Island,  and  seized  a vessel  the 
same  year  for  non-compliance  with  the  demand. 

In  1698  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  Pamlico,  or  Tar  River,  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  1698  the  fort  of  Pensacola , or  Pensacola  Bay , Florida,  was  estab- 
lished by  a body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

To  make  the  designs  of  the  Navigation  Act  and  the*  general  policy  of 
exclusions  more  effectual,  Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1696,  providing  that 
all  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  Asian,  African,  or  American  plantations 
or  settlements  of  England,  should  be  English,  Irish,  or  plantation  built, 
and  that  their  cargoes  should  be  English,  Irish,  or  plantation  property. 
Farther,  that  the  American  charter  proprietors  should  sell  their  lands  to 
none  but  natural-born  subjects,  without  express  license  from  the  king  in 
council.  It  provided,  also,  that  whereas  ships  had  heretofore  unloaded 
tobacco,  sugar,  Ac.,  in  the  ports  of  Ireland,  under  pretense  of  being  driven 
in  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  calamity,  no  ships  should  thereafter  unlade 
any  goods  from  the  English  American  colonies  in  the  kingdoms  either  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  upon  any  pretense  whatever,  without  having  first 
landed  and  paid  duty  on  the  goods  in  England.  The  tendency  of  this  act 
was  to  limit  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to 
occasion  the  latter  to  encourage,  so  far  as  they  could,  trade  instead  with 
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other  countries.  The  Union,  in  1707,  rendered  this  clause  void  in  regard 
to  Scotland. 

Another  act  of  1696,  imposed  a duty  upon  the  import  into  the  colonies 
of  12a.  6d.  per  pipe  on  Madeira  wine  ; of  10s.  5d.  per  pipe  on  Fayal  wine ; 
and  on  brandy  and  all  other  foreign  distilled  spirits,  one  penny  per  gallon. 
The  colonial  governors  and  other  authorities  were  appointed  collectors  of 
this  duty.  The  salary  allowed  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  as  collector 
at  Newport  under  this  act,  was  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts. 

In  1696,  also,  king  William  erected  a new  standing  council  for  Com- 
merce called  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations . With 
this  board  the  colonial  governors  in  America  were  obliged  to  hold  con- 
stant correspondence,  to  transmit  to  them  the  journals  of  the  Councils  and 
Assemblies,  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  Ac* 
fto  men  in  the  kingdom  seem  to  have  more  misunderstood  the  affairs  in- 
trusted to  them  than  the  members  generally  of  this  dignified  Board,  down 
to  the  time  of  its  abolition ; and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  point 
to  a single  important  act  matured  in  its  deliberations  which  conferred  as 
much  benefit  upon  the  interests  either  of  England  or  America  as  their 
utter  non-action  would  have  afforded. 

In  1698  a kind  of  compact  was  made  between  the  English  and  Irish 
governments,  stipulating  the  exclusive  possession  by  England  of  the 
Woolen  manufacture  and  trade,  and  by  Ireland  of  the  manufacture  and 
trade  in  Linen.  The  agreement  was  not  kept  on  either  side ; and  in  1699 
England  determined  to  stop  per  force  the  export  of  wool  and  woolen, 
manufactures  from  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  American  colo- 
nies, where  the  business  had  got  so  considerable  as  to  attract  some  notice. 
An  act  was  accordingly  adopted  forbidding  the  export  of  Irish  wool  and 
woolens  except  to  England,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  beside  5001. 
penalty.  For  carriage  of  wool  or  woolen  manufactures  of  the  American 
plantations  to  any  place  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  the  same  penalty  was 
decreed.  This  is  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  the  colonial  woolen 
manufactures. 

The  “ interlopers  ” in  the  English  Slave-trade,  among  which  American 
merchants  were  active,  having  in  a great  degree  supplanted  the  African 
Company,  burdened  as  the  latter  was  with  the  expense  of  forts,  establish- 
ments, governors,  factors,  servants,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a great 
monopoly,  at  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a new 
system  was  devised  to  bolster  up  the  defeated  company.  Parliament,  in 
1698,  for  that  object,  laid  a duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods 
exported  from  either  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  to  any  part  of  the 
African  coast  between  Capes  Mount  and  Good  Hope.  On  all  imports 
into  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies  from  any  part  of  the  coast  between 
Capes  Blanco  and  Mount,  the  same  duty  was  laid,  excepting  Red  wood, 
which  should  pay  five  per  cent,  and  excepting  totally  Negroes  and  Gold 
and  Silver.  The  trade,  both  ways,  was  thrown  open  to  all  subjects  upon 
precisely  equal  terms,  except  that  the  company  obtained  the  advantages 
of  the  tax.  One  great  design  was  to  enlarge  the  trade,  and  to  push  the 
reduction  which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  sugar  colonies  in  the  price 
of  negroes.  The  Royal  African  Company,  however,  after  all  others  wore 
onerously  taxed  for  its  benefit,  was  unable  still  to  keep  up  the  competition 
with  the  disjoined  traders,  although  it  borrowed  money,  called  on  its  stock* 
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holders  for  180,000/.  additional  capital,  and  petitioned  earnestly  for  a re- 
newal and  enforcement  of  the  monopoly. 

The  long  war  between  France  and  Spain  had  occasioned  a swarm  of 
privateers  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  on  the  peace,  being  unwilling  to 
relinquish  their  lucrative  occupation,  turned  their  assaults  indiscriminately 
upon  all  Commerce,  and  desolated  a great  part  of  the  West  India  shores. 
The  governors  of  some  of  the  islands,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  suppress, 
are  said  to  have  been  in  league  with  the  bucaneers,  contributing  to  their 
security  and  sharing  in  their  profits.  James  II.,  in  1687,  equipped  a small 
fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  which  considerably  checked  the  operations 
of  the  freebooters  for  a while ; but  they  soon  resumed  their  ravages  with 
augmented  violence.  Not  only  were  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica subject  to  their  depredations,  but  they  troubled  also  the  coast  of 
Carolina. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  allies  upon  France  in  1097,  another 
immense  swarm  of  privateers,  commissioned  during  the  war  by  the  respec- 
tive powers  to  prey  upon  their  enemies,  were  converted,  if  conversion  was 
needed,  into  bucaneers.  They  infested  every  ocean,  following  legitimate 
navigation  wherever  it  penetrated.  The  West  and  East  Indian  Archipel- 
agoes, the  Chinese  seas,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  were  all  swarmed 
over  by  these  daring  plunderers  and  murderers.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  world  was  created,  that  the  great  seas  had  been  the  theater  of  a uni- 
versal piracy.  Sea  robbery  had  always  been  limited  before  to  compara- 
tively small  districts.  The  famous  Robert  Kidd  was  one  of  the  freebooters 
of  this  period. 

The  West.  In  1687,  the  heroic  La  Salle,  whom  we  have  traced  to 
Texas,  left  that  region  for  the  Illinois,  and  was  shot  on  the  way  by  one  of 
bis  own  men.  The  Indians  soon  after  broke  up  the  settlement  he  had  left 
at  Matagorda.  In  1690  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  established  a few  un- 
important missions  in  Texas,  then  first  so  named,  and  in  1692  made  a 
small  settlement  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar . France,  however,  still  claimed 
Texas  as  a part  of  Louisiana. 

For  several  years  after  La  Salle’s  death,  the  few  French  who  had  pene- 
trated to  the  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  other  Western  rivers,  were  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  fur  trade , their 
numbers  being  unequal  to  the  effort  to  subsist  by  cultivation.  A small 
military  post  was  maintained  by  them  in  Illinois  for  many  years  as  a depot 
for  the  fur  trade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  fortified  posts  were  exist- 
ing before  this  at  Michilimackinack  and  St  Joseph,  which  were  strength- 
ened in  1695. 

On  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  French  government  turned  its  attention 
again  to  Louisiana.  In  1698,  Lemoine  D’Iberville,  a distinguished  Cana- 
dian officer,  was  dispatched,  at  his  own  solicitation,  from  France  with  an 
expedition  to  effect  a settlement  at  the  Mississippi  River,  and  open  a direct 
trade  between  that  region  and  France.  It  was  designed  also  to  establish 
communication  with  the  upper  regions  and  with  Canada,  and  to  build  up 
a great  colonial  empire,  hemming  the  English  within  a narrow  belt  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  monopolizing  the  Indian  trade.  D’Iberville  had  four  vessels, 
a company  of  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  emigrants.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1699,  he  entered  the  Mississippi,  never  before  entered  from  the  se a, 
and  proceeded  up  nearly  to  Red  River.  Returning,  he  passed  through 
Iberville  Bayou,  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  erected  a fort  at 
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the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  and  collected  the  colonists  there.  The  situa- 
tion was  disadvantageous,  and  the  emigrants  were  not  of  the  right  stamp 
to  make  the  colony  prosperous. 

GENERAL  REVIEW 1700. 

Ninety-three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  and 
eighty-three  since  the  Landing  at  Plymouth. 

An  estimate  in  Holmes’  Annals  states  the  population  of  the  colonies  at 
the  year  1700,  as  follows: — 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Hew  Hampshire 

70.000 

. . . 80.000 

...  10.000 

10.000 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

26,000 

40.000 

6,000 

7,000 

New  England. . 

...  120,000 

Southern  colonies. . . . 

77,000 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Middle  colonies 

80,000 

. . . 16,000 

j Pennsylvania 

Total 

There  are  several  very  obvious  errors  in  this  estimate.  The  statement 
of  the  New  England  population  is  probably  nearly  accurate.  New  York, 
however,  had,  according  to  actual  enumeration,  but  18,067  inhabitants 
two  years  before,  and  should  not  be  placed  above  20,000.  Maryland  had 

16.000  inhabitants  in  1665,  and  her  increase  was  very  rapid.  In  1755 
her  numbers  were  153,564,  doubling  thus  on  an  average  of  28  years.  Her 
population  was  now  probably  not  less  than  30,000  to  35,000  at  the  least. 
The  estimate  for  Virginia  is  entirely  too  low.  That  colony  had  40,000  in 
1671,  about  30  years  before,  of  which  only  2,000  were  slaves,  and  was 
then  importing  from  England  about  1,500  servants  alone  yearly.  In  1681 
6he  had  14,000  taxables,  which  would  give  a total  white  population  of 
about  60,000.  In  1703  she  had  25,023  taxables,  indicating  100,000  white 
inhabitants.  The  rate  of  duplication  there  prevailing  after  1649,  when 
she  had  20,000  inhabitants,  was  about  once  for  every  eighteen  years . The 
total  population,  including  slaves,  could  not  have  been  less  in  1700  than 

110.000  to  120,000,  or  as  large  a number  as  that  of  all  New  England. 
With  these  corrections,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  colonies  in  1700, 
stands  at  327,000  to  342,000. 

A confirmation  of  this  estimate  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  colonies  aggregately  is  known  to  have  been  nearly  the  same 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  1700-1800,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
latter  period.  Taking  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  as  the  period  of  aver- 
age duplication  for  that  century,  Pitkin  finds  a population  in  1700  of 
327,000,  corresponding  remarkably  with  the  above  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate is  farther  sustained  by  a current  assumption  of  the  time,  that  the  col- 
onies were  able  to  raise  60,000  men  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty.  Seaman,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  estimates  the  population  of 
1700  at  320,000,  of  which  32,000  were  slaves. 

Canada,  so  late  as  1714,  was  able  to  raise  only  4,500  men  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  which  would  indicate  a population  of  not  over 

20.000  whites,  women  and  children  being  comparatively  scarce  in  that 
province. 
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The  English  colony  of  Barbadoes  had,  in  1712,  a population  of  12,528 
whites,  and  41,970  slaves — a total  of  54,498,  giving  it  rank  over  any  Eng- 
lish colony,  except  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  In  1648  it  had  21,725 
whites,  and  32,473  slaves. 

The  French  colony  of  Martinique  had  about  15,000  whites,  and  16,000 
negroes — total,  31,000;  and  that  of  St.  Domingo,  about  15,000  whites, 
and  19,000  negroes — -total,  34,000.  Beside  a few  hundred  people  in 
Louisiana  and  the  Western  country,  the  French  population  in  all  parts  of 
America  comprised  about  60,000  whites  and  50,000  slaves — total, 
110,000. 

The  population  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  as  calculated  by  Rcvil- 
l*gigeda  in  1703,  including  Indians,  was  4,483,539. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  about  five  and 
a half  millions;  of  Scotland,  at  1,500,000  ; of  Ireland,  at  1,040,000. 

In  such  comparison  stood  the  colonies  with  the  mothor  nation  and  with 
other  portions  of  America. 

The  population  of  the  colonics  was  mainly  confined  to  a narrow  belt 
along  the  coast. 

Of  the  chief  commercial  towns  and  political  capitals,  Boston  had  a pop- 
ulation of  above  7,000 ; New  York  had  about  4,800 ; and  Philadelphia 
about  3,000.  The  growth  of  the  larger  towns  was  then  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  country  at  large — a fact  which  has  since  been  reversed.  Small 
as  this  population  of  Boston  would  appear  in  these  times , the  town  was 
not  unimportant  among  the  commercial  and  political  centers  of  the  em- 
pire, at  a time  when  Liverpool  was  a mere  village . 

The  elements  of  this  population  were  overwhelmingly  English.  Except- 
ing the  Dutch  in  Pennsylvania  and  a small  number  in  New  York,  and  the 
lluguenots  in  the  South,  very  few  emigrants  other  than  English  had  as 
yet  found  their  waj  to  the  colonies.  The  New  England  colonies  were 
well  united  for  considerations  of  war,  in  which  they  were  always  so  active, 
but  as  to  any  general  union,  the  sentiment  of  all  the  colonies  was  as  yet 
entirely  averse. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  population,  and  the  perpetual  augmentation 
of  discovered  resource,  gave  brilliant  promise  of  wealth  and  commercial 
grandeur.  English  statesmen  were  struck  with  the  view,  and  were  hence 
more  anxious  to  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  a trade  from 
which  they  already  anticipated  the  complete  establishment  and  perpetual 
security  of  her  commercial  and  maritime  ascendancy  over  all  other  nations. 
Many  pamphlets  had  been  published  on  the  subject.  We  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  this  exclusive  policy  as  destructive  of  its  own  ends,  and 
characterized  by  very  contracted  ideas  of  political  economy.  Yet,  as  wo 
have  also  remarked,  considering  the  tenets  then  universal,  except  in  Amer- 
ica, regarding  absolute  powder,  and  the  state  of  political  knowledge  gen- 
erally, the  colonial  system  of  England  was  very  liberal.  Compared  with 
that  of  other  colonizing  powers,  it  was  immeasurably  superior.  Tho 
Dutch,  liberal  as  they  were  in  some  points,  were  so  unwise  as  to  confide 
all  their  colonial  concerns  to  the  direction  of  monopoly  associations, 
awarding  the  punishment  of  death  to  any  subject  interfering  with  the 
East  India  Company’s  grant  of  exclusive  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  only  restraints  yet  imposed  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  colo- 
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nies  were  directed  towards  their  trade.  It  was  more  easy  to  evade  these 
restrictions  than  those  subsequently  imposed  upon  manufactures. 

New  England  was  still  the  most  active  section  in  commercial  pursuits, 
though  her  own  resources  vrere  less  than  those  of  the  other  sections.  This 
very  fact  was  a chief  occasion  of  her  ascendancy  in  Commerce.  Of  the 
other  New  England  colonies  after  Massachusetts,  however,  their  outward 
trade  was  not  very  considerable.  Rhode  Island  was  very  active  for  so 
small  a colony.  Connecticut  confined  her  intercourse  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  with  a very  little  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 

From  New  York  extensive  shipments  were  made  to  England  and  the 
West  Indies.  To  the  latter  her  trade  increased  so  rapidly,  as  soon  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  English  merchants.  In  1701,  the  docks  and  slips 
of  New  York  were  rented  at  2 5/.  per  annum ; but  wharfage  room  was 
abundant  then. 

Virginia  depended  for  the  transportation  of  her  exports  mainly  on 
British  and  Northern  vessels.  No  ships  were  built  there.  The  amount  of 
revenue  contributed  by  her,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  particular  favor 
generally  in  England. 

A small  trade  existed  between  Florida  and  the  Spanish  \^est  Indies,  and 
the  fur  trade  to  some  extent  was  carried  on  at  the  small  French  stations  in 
the  Northwest.  Detroit  was  settled  in  1701,  and  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in 
1702,  by  the  French. 

On  the  present  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  Spaniards  had  a 
few  small  settlements,  missionary  and  trading,  in  California ; but  above — 
although  expeditions  from  Mexico,  and  Drake  and  other  English  navigators 
had  explored  the  coast — all  was  yet  wilderness. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  colonies  to  and  from  Great  Britain  were, 
in  1700 — 


New  England 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia  and  Maryland 
Carolina : 


Import.. 

Exports. 

£91,918 

£41,486 

49.410 

17,567 

18,629 

4,608 

173.481 

817,802 

11,003 

14,058 

Total £844,841  £395,021 

The  total  exports  of  England  in  1099  were  6,788,166/.,  and  in  1602, 
2,022,812/. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  West  India  islands  and  of  other  continental 
provinces,  though  comprising  less  of  bulk,  involved  far  more  value  than 
that  of  the  English  continental  colonies.  From  the  port  of  Acapulco,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  one  ship  only  sailed  yearly.  Yet  tne  cargo 
with  which  she  returned  from  the  Malacca  islands  w as  valued  at  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  $1,200,000  to  $1,300,000,  which  was  paid  for  almost 
wholly  in  silver. 

The  yearly  revenue  derived  by  Spain  from  Mexico  was  $3,000,000.  Tho 
net  customs  of  England,  from  all  her  trade  in  1700,  was  but  1,379,460/. 
From  the  plunder  of  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in  New  Granada,  in  1697, 
the  French  obtained  8,000,000  crowns,  although  the  officials  and  people 
had  time  to  carry  off  a great  part  of  their  wealth  on  110  heavily  laden 
mules. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  gold  derived  from  Spanish  America  between 
1600  and  1700,  at  16,000,000  marks,  and  between  1500  and  1700,  at 
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26,000,000  marks,  which  was  several  times  more  than  the  whole  amount 
before  in  use.  Such  results  as  these  seem  to  cast  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
merce maintained  by  the  English  colonies,  of  the  continent  especially,  into 
utter  insignificance.  Yet,  while  the  latter  very  sensibly  enriched  and 
strengthened  England,  Spain,  amid  the  vast  flux  of  wealth  from  her  pos- 
sessions, grew  continually  more  impoverished. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  made  necessary  by  England’s  enlarged  national 
and  commercial  marine,  was  naval  stores . This  want  occasioned  her  prin- 
cipal dependency  upon  Europe,  and  was  in  time  of  war  the  cause  of  much 
distress.  The  northern  countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
furnished  most  of  these  stores  used  by  all  the  greater  maritime  nations. 
The  import  of  these  articles  from  the  above  countries  into  England,  in 
1701,  amounted  to  581,857/.,  while  she  exported  to  them,  of  all  articles, 
but  305,878/.,  leaving  a balance  against  her  of  275,982/.  In  Sweden, 
whence  the  import  mostly  came,  the  Tar  Company  had  a monopoly,  and 
soon  after  used  it  to  the  detriment  of  England.  The  colonies,  especially 
New  England  and  Carolina,  had  hitherto,  without  any  particular  encour- 
agement, sent  some  naval  stores  to  England.  Masts  and  timber  had  long 
formed  the  leading  export  of  New  Hampshire.  The  forests  of  England  ana 
Ireland  were  rapidly  failing,  in  fact,  were  almost  destroyed.  In  this  con- 
juncture, the  thoughts  of  English  statesmen  began  now  to  be  turned  to 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  production  and  export  by  the  colonies  of 
articles  they  were  so  well  capable  of  supplying.  We  shall  see  a few  years 
later,  the  measures  occasioned  by  these  views. 

Iron  ore  had  been  found  very  abundant  in  New  England,  but  very  little 
progress  had  yet  been  made  in  its  manufacture.  Most  of  the  iron  required 
m the  colonies  was  brought  from  England,  and  she  did  not  yet  make  near- 
ly enough  for  her  own  use,  but  was  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  from 
the  northern  countries,  paying  for  it  in  ready  money.  The  frequent  inter- 
ruptions of  the  Baltic  trade  occasioned  great  inconvenience  by  cutting 
short  her  supply  of  this  article.  Had  England  possessed  a full  supply  of 
iron  her  ships  might  have  been  ballasted  with  it  profitably  in  their  voya- 
ges to  many  parts,  and  she  might  have  deprived  the  Dutch  of  the  business 
they  carried  on  in  transporting  it  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Sic.  Yet  no 
encouragement  whatever  was  offered  to  the  manufacture  in  the  colonies, 
and  not  long  after  it  was  positively  and  totally  prohibited ! The  colonists 
saved  themselves  the  expense  of  much  foreign  iron  and  copper  by  fasten- 
ing their  vessels  with  wooden  trunnions. 

Ship-building  had  become  a very  considerable  branch  of  industry  in 
New  England,  and  w as  pursued  also  in  Pennsylvania.  The  colonial  vessels 
were  strong  and  beautiful.  Many  were  made  to  the  order  of  English  mer- 
chants, but  the  vigilant  guardians  of  England’s  commercial  interests  had 
begun  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  this  business,  fearing  injury  to  their  own 
ship-building  interest,  and  damage  to  their  trade  besides,  from  the  posses- 
ion of  too  many  cheap  vessels  by  the  colonics. 

The  fisheries  in  New  England  had  risen  to  a high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty. The  vessels  from  that  section  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  in  1701, 
amounted  to  121,  of  about  8,000  tons  burden.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  late 
surrender  of  Nova  Scotia  and  a great  part  of  Maine  to  the  French,  were 
severely  felt.  The  French  fisheries  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  now 
caught  enough  as  they  said,  for  the  supply  of  all  continental  Europe.  Yet 
the  amount  of  the  average  export  of  dried  codfish  from  Massachusetts,  to 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  at  this  time,  was,  according  to  Neale,  100,000 
quintals  annually,  of  the  value  of  $400,000. 

The  Whale  Fishery,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  begun  at  Nantucket,  in 
boats,  in  1690.  Its  extent  was  yet  very  limited.  Twenty-five  years  from 
its  commencement  there  were  only  six  sloops  engaged  in  it.  The  English 
had  before  this  time  wholly  lost  their  very  profitable  Greenland  whale 
fishery,  through  war  and  competition  from  other  nations,  and  in  1693,  had 
instituted  a new  company,  with  a charter  for  fourteen  years,  in  order  to 
its  re-establishment. 

Only  a few  of  the  more  ordinary  manufactures  were  existing ; but  some 
of  these  had  reached  an  extent  of  which  the  British  government  was  not 
well  aware.  Hats  and  shoes  were  among  the  chief.  About  1700,  tho 
people  of  Massachusetts  commenced  making  some  coarse  woolen  fabrics 
for  their  own  wear,  and  an  article  called  linsey-woolsey,  made  from  a mix- 
ture of  flax  and  wool.  These  articles  were  dyed  with  the  bark  of  maple, 
walnut,  butternut  and  other  trees,  and  with  moss  and  vegetables.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  wholly  by  families. 

A little  Wool  was  raised  for  private  use,  mostly.  Cotton  was  a little 
cultivated  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  but 
only  for  domestic  consumption.  The  small  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
into  England  prior  to  1700,  was  derived  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna.  Be- 
tween 1700  and  1706,  England  imported  yearly  an.  average  of  1,171,000 

repeated  efforts  to  produce  Silk  and  Wine,  to  which  the  proprie- 
tors earnestly  iucited  the  Southern  colonies,  at  the  first,  had  proved  almost 
entirely  failures.  Potatoes  had  not  yet  been  introduced  and  no  tea  was 
imported  until  about  twenty  years  later. 

Flour,  meal,  furs,  <fec.,  constituted  the  chief  exportable  products  of  New 
York;  grain,  furs,  timber,  <fcc.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  tobacco,  the  almost  exclusive  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
average  annual  export  for  the  years  1699  to  1709,  was  about  twenty-nine 
millions  of  pounds.  This  luxury,  introduced  into  England,  as  the  only 
means  that  could  be  found  of  making  these  polonies  repay  the  expendi- 
tures upon  them  by  the  proprietaries,  w as  at  first  confined  to  the  court, 
where,  in  spite  of  royal  and  priestly  maledictions,  it  became  very  fashion- 
able. It  gradually,  however,  passed  into  the  familiar  use  of  all  classes, 
and  vanquishing  all  obstacles  and  prejudices,  spread  from  country  to  coun- 
try, penetrating  to  the  most  retired  districts,  until  at  length  it  even  threat- 
ened the  dominance  of  opium  in  Turkey  and  China.  Though  the  New 
England  legislatures  prohibited  its  import,  comparing  its  smoke  to  the 
clouds  of  the  bottomless  pit,  it  has  nowhere  found  better  consumers  than 
the  Yankees.  The  Virginia  tobacco  w as  finer  than  any  except  that  pro- 
duced in  one  or  two  of  the  West  India  islands.  Snuff  was  not  yet  manu- 
factured in  either  the  colonies  or  England.  In  1702,  Sir  George  ltooke, 
in  his  expedition  against  Spain,  captured  vast  quantities  of  snuff,  obtained 
from  the  Spanish  colonics,  or  from  tobacco  brought  therefrom,  which  being 
carried  to  England,  gave  rise  to  snuff  taking  there. 

The  principal  productions  of  Carolina,  according  to  a history  of  tho 
province  published  in  London,  by  J.  Oldmixon,  in  1708,  were  beef,  pork, 
com,  peas,  butter,  hoops,  cotton,  and  silk.  Cotton  and  flax  were  spun 
by  the  women.  A few  years  after  1700,  seventeen  ships  from  Carolina 
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arrived  in  England,  in  one  fleet,  proceeding  for  protection  with  another 
from  Virginia.  The  Carolina  fleet  was  loaded  with  rice,  skins,  pitch,  <fcc. 

The  northern  colonies  had  entered  to  some  extent  into  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  Rhode  Island  merchants  were  especially  interested  in  this 
traffic.  Most  of  the  slaves  were  carried  to  the  British  West  Indies,  but  a 
large  number  still  were  imported  into  the  Southern  colonies.  There  were 
quit&a  number  at  this  time  in  New  York,  and  slavery  was  the  occasion  of 
some  trouble  there,  not  long  after.  Some  negroes  had  also  been  brought 
into  New  England  as  involuntary  laborers. 

Although  foreign  Commerce  was  the  great  aspiration  of  all  the  colonies, 
they  cultivated  still,  and  had  a very  considerable  coasting  trade  among 
each  other.  Inwardly,  their  intercourse  was  less,  as  the  means  of  corre- 
spondence were  more  difficult.  Roads  were  few  and  generally  in  a very 
bad  condition.  The  country  abounded  in  forests,  and  all  the  old  obstruc- 
tions of  hill  and  hollow,  upon  the  laud,  and  of  shoals  and  rapids  in  the 
rivers,  still  remained.  Bridges  were  scarcely  yet  thought  of,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  regular  ferriage.  The  very  extent  of  wilderness  was  almost 
a complete  barrier  to  inward  communication  between  province  and  prov- 
ince. But  one  post-route  and  not  a single  stage  line,  existed  in  all  the 
provinces.  But  the  colonies  were  not  backward  in  this  respect.  Even  in 
England,  with  her  six  millions  of  populations,  no  coach  was  set  upon  the 
short  line  between  London  and  York  until  1706,  and  none  between  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  until  1713.  The  steam-engine  was  not  invented. 

The  principal  internal  intercourse  was  directed  to  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  for  peltry,  which  was  made  the  exclusive  business  of  those  directly 
engaged  in  it.  All  the  colonies  enumerated  furs  and  skins  among  the 
prominent  articles  of  their  export.  The  French  not  only  carried  on  this 
business  actively  in  Canada  and  at  the  West,  but  possessed  the  greater 
share  of  it  in  the  upper  and  interior  portions  of  what  is  now  New  York. 

It  seems  to  us  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  whites  not  at  all  necessary, 
that  their  Commerce  with  the  Indians  was  not  more  extended  and  pro- 
ductive of  better  results.  As  we  have  before  shown,  the  Indians  had  means 
of  trade  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  were  very  strongly  inclined  to 
traffic  with  the  whites.  With  the  progress  of  intercourse,  it  has  been 
everywhere  seen  that  their  demand  for  the  articles  used  by  civilized  men 
has  grown  larger  and  larger,  an  evidence  of  an  ameliorating  state.  The 
feet  is,  that  neither  the  mother  governments  nor  the  colonial  administra- 
tions were  attentive  enough  to  the  concerns  of  this  trade,  and  the  general 
interests  involved  in  it.  Their  efforts  were  too  exclusively  directed  to 
other  modes  of  profit.  We  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments designed  or  intentionally  permitted  injustice  towards  the  Indians 
within  or  near  their  several  jurisdictions.  Positive  and  rigorous  restraints 
were  indeed  imposed  upon  the  traders  with  the  Indians,  to  prevent  them 
from  perpetrating  the  abuses  to  which  the  simplicity  of  the  aboriginals  in 
many  things  rendered  them  liable.  Yet  these  outrages  continued,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  an  effect  often  most  disastrous  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  colonies.  An  invincible  hatred  was  thus  stirred  up,  on  both 
sides,  which  could  be  satisfied  only  with  th$  extirpation  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  Ilad  a fair  Commerce  been  established  and  maintained  at 
the  outset — and  we  do  not  sec  why  some  practicable  expedient  could  not 
have  been  devised,  for  guarding  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  and  Indians 
from  being  prostituted  to  the  selfish  ends  of  unprincipled  adventurers — 
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there  could  have  remained  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  full  and  complete 
civilization  of  every  Indian  tribe  on  the  continent  This  is  no  fanciful 
speculation.  It  is  impossible  any  other  result  could  have  followed. 

ltegarding  those  peculiar  instruments  of  Commerce  and  of  general  in- 
tercourse, newspapers,  there  was  not  yet  one  in  all  the  colonies,  the  first 
being  established  two  years  later,  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of  the  News 
Letter . There  were  published  in  Great  Britain,  in  1700,  not  above  nine 
semi-weekly  papers,  and  not  a single  daily.  Even  the  conveniences  for 
chirographic  communication  were  at  this  time ‘quite  limited  in  England. 
Until  1690,  scarcely  any  but  coarse  brown  paper  was  made  in  that  king- 
dom. During  the  war  following,  the  Huguenot  refugees,  from  France,  in- 
troduced there  the  manufacture  of  white  writing  and  printing  paper. 
Pamphlets  were  however  common  in  England,  and  much  read  in  the  col- 
onies, regarding  the  advances  of  which  much  was  printed. 

The  New  England  colonies  were,  as  we  have  noticed,  at  this  period 
rather  embarrassed  in  their  financial  concerns,  owing  to  heavy  war  ex- 
penses. Paper  money  had  been  issued  by  Massachusetts,  but  was  called 
in  before  being  long  in  circulation.  It  was  not  until  in  the  course  of  the 
war  immediately  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  century,  that  the  expedient 
was  resorted  to  by  other  colonies.  To  show  the  proficiency  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  use  of  the  credit  system,  wrc  may  state  that  it  w'as  only  in  1694, 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a capital  of  no  more  than  2,201,171/.  10*., 
was  established,  and  that  besides  that  there  were  but  four  considerable 
banks  in  all  Europe — those  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
all  of  these  institutions,  except  that  of  Genoa,  being  private  concerns.  No 
public  circulating  bank  was  erected  in  France,  until  1716,  and  at  about 
the  same  period,  Massachusetts  was  attracted  by  her  bank  policies  and 
bank  parties.  Paper  money  was  used  in  Canada,  from  about  the  opening 
of  the  century,  for  the  payment  of  troops  and  other  government  uses,  but 
this  consisted  simply  of  recognized  and  transferable  orders  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  France. 

Nearly  all  the  coin  used  in  the  colonies  was  Spanish  silver  currency, 
obtained  in  the  clandestine  trade  with  {he  Spanish  West  Indies  and  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  As  each  colony  itself  regulated  the  value  of 
these  coins,  occasioning  much  inconvenience  from  the  differing  rates,  Queen 
Anne,  in  1704,  attempted  by  proclamation  the  establishment  of  uniform 
values  for  foreign  coin  in  all  the  American  plantations,  and  Parliament  a 
few  years  later  passed  an  act  to  the  same  effect. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  continental  colonies  in  1700. 

Beside  these  possessions,  England  owned  in  the  West  Indies,  <fec.,  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes,  settled  in  1627;  Montserrat,  settled  in  1632;  the 
Bahamas,  settled  in  1672;  Tortola,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1666;  St 
Lucia,  taken  from  the  French  in  1664  ; Jamaica  and  the  Bermudas,  taken 
from  Spain.  Also  Antigua,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  and  Spanishtown. 
Of  these  islands,  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  were  colonies  of  great  import- 
ance. There  were  also  English  settlements  at  Honduras  for  cutting  log- 
wood, which  had  not  been  disturbed — though  established  and  maintained 
upon  very  questionable  right — since  about  1682. 

An'association  called  the  African  and  India  Company  was  incorporated 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1696,  designed  to  effect  a settlement  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  medium  of  a trade  to 
be  conducted  by  the  same  company  on  both  oceans . The  Scotch,  hitherto 
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inactive  during  qjl  the  colonizing  fever,  bad  become  suddenly  infected  with 
the  mania  for  colonial  empire.  The  hope  was  entertained  of  completely 
monopolizing  the  trade  of  Europe  with  India  and  China,  and  placing  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  commercial  kingdoms.  The  conception  was  gigantic, 
and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  its  behalf  among  the  Scotch  was  great  Al- 
lowing for  extravagances  inseparable  from  such  a scheme,  it  appears  to  ua 
to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  project  of  mercantile  colonization  devised 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  basis  of  the  design  was  exactly  such 
as  we  have  in  view  at  this  day.  Half  the  capital  was  at  first  advanced  by 
English  merchants ; but  the  jealousy  of  others  of  them  and  of  the  govern- 
ment, soon  obliged  the  withdrawal  of  all  this  amount,  and  prevented  for- 
eign aid.  Scotland  herself  raised  400,000/.  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  first 
year  eleven  ships,  jrith  twenty-eight  hundred  emigrants,  were  sent  to  the 
Isthmus. 

The  new  colony  was  favored  by  New  England  and  New  York,  which 
directly  opened  a trade  with  it,  and  saw  in  it  a means  of  greatly  enlarging 
their  Commerce.  But  so  rancorous  had  become  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  in  1698-9,  by  royal  proclamation,  all  intercourse  was  forbidden 
between  the  English  colonies  and  that  of  the  Scotch,  under  severe  pen- 
alty, and  it  was  thus  broken  up.  By  this  tyrannical  and  short-sighted 
course,  were  the  interests  of  the  joint  kingdoms  and  of  the  colonies  of 
England  sacrificed. 

Beside  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  half  of  Maine,  the  Lake  region,  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  best  claim  to  all  the  country  back  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  French  owned  in  America,  the  West  India  islands,  8t 
Christopher’s,  settled  in  1625;  Guadaloupe,  settled  sixty  years,  and  con- 
taining but  about  4,000  whites  and  6,700  slaves;  Granada,  settled  in 
1650;  St  Vincent’s,  settled  1655 ; Martinique;  Dominica;  Mariegalante ; 
Deseada ; Grandterre  ; Santa  Cruz ; Les  Saints ; St.  Martin’s ; St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s ; and  shared  Hispaniola  with  Spain.  They  had  also  a small 
settlement  at  Cayenne,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 

In  this  same  year  1700,  all  these  colonies  were  placed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  a new  Council  of  Commerce,  established  in  France,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  state  and  twelve  chief  merchants  of  the  kingdom.  Tho 
policy  of  this  association  burdened  France,  without  securing  any  compen- 
satory advantages,  and  though  designed  to  be  liberal  toward  tho  colonies, 
was  in  many  respects  injurious  to  them. 

England  had,  in  1700,  about  five  hundred  ships,  and  France  one  hun- 
dred, in  the  trade  with  their  respective  West  India  colonies. 

Spain  possessed  on  the  continent  Florida,  containing  one  or  two  weak 
settlements,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Quito,. 
Peru,  Chili,  the  La  Plata  region ; and  in  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  two-thirds  of  Hispaniola,  <kc.,  the  most  magnificent  colonial  domin- 
ion that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation. 

Within  this  dependent  empire,  Spain  carried  into  full  vigor  the  system 
of  exclusion  of  which  England  had  made  but  a feeble  attempt  at  imitation 
in  her  colonies.  All  people  but  Spaniards  were  shut  out  from  either  set- 
tlement or  trade  in  these  possessions,  though  the  latter  exclusion  could 
not  be  and  was  never  fully  enforced.  Manufactures  and  even  agriculture 
was  discouraged  in  them,  in  order  that  Spain  should  feed  and  clothe  tho 
colonists.  To  find  gold  and  silver,  and  to  make  sugar  and  gather  tropi- 
cal products  to  pay  for  these  articles  and  to  liquidate  their  taxes,  was  all 
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they  were  expected  to  do.  Within  Spain,  the  use  of  all  outward  products, 
except  those  of  her  own  colonies,  was  prohibited  wherever  the  colonies 
could  furnish  them.  They  expected  by  trading  only  with  the  colonies  to 
keep  within  the  kingdom  the  precious  metals  derived  from  them.  Yet  her 
manufactures  and  agriculture  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  her 
treasures  flowed  abroad  so  rapidly,  that  in  a little  while  no  country  in 
Europe  had  so  little  gold  in  its  treasury  or  in  circulation  as  Spain.  The 
government  had  to  borrow  at  usury,  and  was  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  The 
trade  of  the  colonies  passed  soon  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  contraband- 
ists of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  their  colonies. 

The  Portuguese  owned  Brazil,  where  gold  had  been  discovered  only  the 
year  before. 

The  Dutch  held  Surinam,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  all  in 
Guiana ; and  Eustatia,  Saba,  and  part  of  one  or  two  other  small  West 
India  islands.  These  colonies  were  in  a prosperous  condition  generally. 
The  Danes  occupied  St.  Thomas. 

Such  were  the  relations  surrounding,  affecting,  and  offering  comparison 
with  the  embryo  nation  of  the  United  States,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 


, Art.  III.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY— WAGES  * 

Labor  and  Capital  are  copartners,  joined  together  in  the  production  of 
wealth ; and  both  may  therefore  rightfully,  and  in  the  nature. of  things 
must  necessarily,  share  in  whatever  is  produced. 

The  share  which  Labor  receives  is  called  Wdges.  And  by  this  term  is 
meant  that  compensation  which  the  employer  pays  to  the  employed  for  his 
personal  services. 

The  share  which  Capital  receives  is  called  Income,  and  is  realized  in  the 
shape  of  interest  for  money  loaned,  of  profits  for  capital  employed  in  busi- 
ness, trade,  manufactures,  (fee.,  or  of  rent  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  real 
estate. 

We  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  share  that  falls  to  the  laborer, 
or  person  employed. 

This  share  varies  greatly  in  different  countries  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country ; it  varies,  too,  in  all  the  different  occupations  and  em- 
ployments of  society.  These  differences,  however,  are  neither  accidental 
nor  arbitrary,  but  depend  upon  certain  laws  or  conditions,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  at  this  time  to  point  out 

The  joint  instrumentality  of  labor  and  capital  being  always  necessary 
to  the  production  of  wealth,  it  follows,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
are  identified,  that  capital  is  naturally  as  dependent  on  labor,  as  labor  is 
upon  capital ; that  although  there  is  an  inevitable  competition  between 
them  in  sharing  the  products,  there  is  no  antagonism  in  their  interests ; 


* We  bare  great  pleasure  In  laying  before  our  readers  a Lecture  recently  delivered  at  Comer’s 
Commercial  and  Nautical  lostitute,  Boston,  being  one  of  a series  on  Political  Economy,  by  the 
Hon.  Amasa  Walkkr,  late  Secretary  of  the  ConAionweaUh  of  Massachusetts.  Ilhaa  been  re-written 
by  Mr.  Walker,  expressly  for  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  is  now  first  published. 
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£hat,  in  short,  they  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relations  as  any  tyro  indi- 
viduals who  join  in  a given  enterprise,  with  a view  of  sharing  mutually  in 
the  profits. 

• If  this  be  true,  thqn  it  is  evident  that  the  probabilities  of  an  equitable 
•division  of  the  amount  produced  will  depend  on  the  freedom  with  which 
both  parties  may  be  able  to  act,  and  the  equality  on  which  they  stand 
when  the  contract  or  co-partnership  is  formed.  For  if  one  partner  should 
from  any  cause  whatever,  be  so  situated  that  he  can  dictate  terms  to  the 
other,  those  terms  may  be  altogether  unequal  and  uniust,  though  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  latter  is  placed,  such  as  he  may  be  willing  to 
accept  rather  than  do  worse.  • 

Whatever,  therefore,  in  social  arrangements  or  civil  institutions,  destroys 
the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of  the  parties,  will  give  to  one  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other,  and  the  party  having  the  advantage  will  profit  by  it. 
Hence,  it  will  follow  that  in  those  countries  in  which  the  rights  of  both 
.labor  and  capital  are  held  alike  sacred,  the  rate  of  wages,  other  things 
<being  equal,  will  be  the  most  just  and  proper;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
in  those  countries  in  which  capital  is  allowed  by  law  to  tyrannize  over  its 
co-partner,  or  be  concentrated  in  vast  aggregations,  and  thus  increase  its 
^natural  power  over  labor,  which  cannot  be  thus  brought  into  powerful  and 
permanent  combination,  the  latter  must  be  compelled  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, to  take  up  with  less  than  its  just  reward. 

. The  more  perfectly  free  and  natural  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital 
are  allowed  to  be,  then,  the  less  they  are  interfered  with  by  law  or  social 
customs,  the  more  equitable  will  be  the  share  of  produce  which  each  re- 
ceives. 

But  hoivever  unjust  and  arbitrary  laws  or  institutions  may  be,  there  are 
certain  limits  beyond  which  the  wages  of  labor  cannot  be  reduced.  Labor 
is  a merchantable  commodity  as  truly  as  any  article  it  produces.  Its 
price,  or  wages,  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  viz.,  natural  cost,  supply  and  demand.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  identical  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  laborer  in  such 
circumstances  that  he  can  not  only  support  himseltj  but  rear  a family  of 
children  at  least  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  supply  of  laborers  good. 
Hence,  the  laborer  must  receive  what  has  been  properly  denominated 
necessary  wages ; that  is,  to  use  in  part  the  definition  of  Adam  Smith, 
“ such  wages  as  will  enable  him  not  only  to  obtain  the  commodities  abr 
solutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  else  the  customs  of 
the  country  render  it  indecent  for  persons  in  the  rank  of  life  to  which  he 
belongs  to  be  without”  There  being,  then,  no  uniform  standard  of  wages, 
they  vary  according  to  the  expenses  of  living  in  different  countries,  an4 
the*condition  in  which  laboring  classes  are  willing  to  live. 

, In  India,  the  Pariah  can  live,  and  consents  to  live,  on  wages  that 
pmount  to  but  some  six  cents  per  day.  He  is  content  to  subsist  on  rice 
and  other  vegetable  diet,  and  clothe  himself  with  a few  yards  of  the  cheap- 
est cottons.  With  such  fare  as  this,  he  will  contract  marriage  and  rear 
a family,  and  therefore  his  wages  do  not  rise  above  this  low  rate. 

In  Ireland  the  wages  of  common  labor  may  be  put  down  at  not  over  six 
shillings  sterling  per  week.  With  this  the  laborer  can  ordiniarily  procure 
sufficient  potatoes  to  keep  him  and  his  family  alive.  He  is  so  far  content 
Jhat  he  will  marry  and  rear  a family  on  this  fare.  If  he'  would  not  do  this, 
if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  family  relation  without  better  property  than 
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potatoes  for  food  and  a mud  hovel  for  a dwelling,  the  number  of  laborers 
would  soon  be  greatly  reduced,  and  wages  would  consequently  rise  to  a 
higher  standard. 

In  England  the  same  kind  of  wages  has  ever  been  higher  than  in  Ire- 
land, and  may  be  now  rated  perhaps  as  high  as  ten  shillings  sterling,  or 
about  $2  50  per  week.  The  English  laborer  wants  some  biead  as  well  as 
potatoes.  He  will  not  live  so  miserably  as  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  will  not,  therefore,  marry  unless  he  has  better  pros- 
pects. Of  course  be  must  and  does  get  better  wages. 

In  the  United  States  the  rate  of  common  labor  is  at  lest  twice  as  high 
as  in  England.  Here  the  laborer  has  greater  resources,  is  more  indepen- 
dent, is  invested  with  the  right  of  suifrage ; there  is  plenty  of  land  at  com- 
paratively low  prices ; be  has  more  self  respect,  and  feels  the  advantages  of 
his  position.  He  does  have,  and  while  this  state  of  things  continues,  will 
have  greater  wages. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  laborers  of  the  different  countries  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  apply  to  all  other  countries  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  condition. 

The  cost  of  labor,  necessary  wages,  or  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  that  can 
permanently  exist,  depends  on  the  necessary  expenses  of  living;  and  those 
expenses  depend  somewhat  upon  the  more  or  less  elevated  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Hence,  ceteris  paribus , the  more  educa- 
ted and  morally  and  intellectually  elevated  any  community  of  laborers  may 
be,  the  higher  will  be  their  standard  of  wages. 

But  wages  over  and  above  the  absolute  or  necessary  price  will  be  in- 
fluenced like  all  other  commodities,  by  supply  and  demand,  and  tbe  gener- 
al demand  for  labor  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  tbe  proportion 
which  those  having  the  means  and  disposition  to  employ  others,  is  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  wish  to  be  employed.  Hence  in  a country  where 
there  are  few  having  wealth,  and  many  dependent  on  wages,  the  rate  of 
compensation  will  naturally  be  low ; while  in  a country  having  a great 
number  of  persons  able  and  desirous  of  employing  others,  and  but  few 
wishing  to  be  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  \vili  be  high.  Wages  are  not 
high  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a community,  but  to  the  disposition 
that  exists  among  those  possessing  wealth  to  employ  it  in  paying  for  labor; 
and  this  disposition  will  depend,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  security  and 
profitableness  with  which  capital  can  be  employed  in  production. 

NOMINAL  AND  REAL  WAGES. 

There  is  often  a considerable  difference  between  nominal  and  real  wages, 
or  between  the  wages  of  the  employee  when  reckoned  in  money,  or  when 
realized  in  such  commodities  as  his  wants  require. 

Man  does  not  work  for  money,  but  for  that  which  money  will  buy.  Hence 
the  great  matter  of  interest  to  the  laborer  is  to  know  what  his  wages  are 
when  measured  by  the  commodity  for  which  his  money  wages  must  be  ex- 
pended. It  may  happen  that  with  high  money  wages  he  may  get  very  low 
merchandise  wages ; nay  more,  it  may  be  true  that  when  he  has  the  lar- 
gest nominal,  he  will  generally  have  the  smallest  real  wages.  It  is  then  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance  that  this  part  of  our  subject  be  well 
understood. 

As  this  question  is  one  of  fact,  I have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the 
wages  of  labor  at  three  different  periods,  and  also  the  prices  of  ten  differ* 
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ent  commodities,  such  as  the  laborer  would  naturally  purchase  at  the  same 
periods,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : — 


Wages, 

Wages, 

Wage*, 

gl  25  per  day. 

$L  per  day. 

$1  per  day. 

1826. 

1840. 

1841. 

1 bbl.  flour 

*9  60 

$6  60 

*4  16 

25  lb.  sugar,  at  9 c. 

. 2 25 

2 00 

1 62 

10  gals,  molasses,  at  42  c 

4 20 

8 10 

1 80 

4 bbt  pork 

14  50 

8 60 

6 00 

14  11m.  coffee,  at  124  c. 

1 76 

1 40 

1 86 

28  lbs.  rice 

1 26 

1 00 

75 

1 bush,  corn  meal 

96 

65 

62 

1 bush.  rye  meal 

1 08 

88 

78 

30  lb*.  butter,  at  22  c 

6 60 

4 80 

4 20 

20  lbs.  cheese,  at  10  c 

. 2 00 

1 60 

I 40 

44  09  . 

28  98 

22  23 

Such  were  the  wages  of  a common  laborer  in  Boston  in  the  years  men- 
tioned above,  and  such  the  prices  of  the  commodities  specified. 

It  appears  then  that  in  1836  it  required  the  labor  of  35  J-  days  (omitting 
in  all  cases  unimportant  fractions,)  to  pay  for  the  above  commodities ; 
while  in  1840  it  required  only  the  labor  of  29  days,  and  in  1843  that  of 
only  23  j-  days  to  pay  for  the  same ; and  thus  the  important  fact  is  disclosed 
that  while  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  was  higher  by  25  per  cent  in  1836 
than  in  1840  or  1843,  yet  real  wages  were  22  per  cent  m 1840,  and  29 
per  cent  in  1843,  higher  than  in  1836. 

This  affords  a striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  money  wages 
and  corn  wages,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ; or  in  other  words,  between 
the  nominal  and  actual  reward  which  the  laborer  receives  for  his  services. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  would  be  throughout  as  great  a difference  as 
shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  because  all  commodities  would  not  vary 
perhaps  as  much  within  a short  period  as  those  we  have  selected.  Rent 
and  some  other  charges  which  the  laborer  must  incur,  would  not  perhaps 
be  as  much  affected  by  fluctuations  in  prices,  yet  the  foregoing  undoubt- 
edly affords  an  approximation  to  the  general  fact,  and  is  sufficient  not 
only  to  establish  our  principle,  but  to  prove  that  the  subject  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  political  economists  as  well  as  laborers. 

Another  obvious  difference  between  nominal  and  real  wages  arises  often 
from  a mere  change  of  location.  For  example,  a carpenter  who  could  ob- 
tain but  $1  25  in  Vermont,  might  by  going  to  New  York  city  get  $2,  or 
to  New  Orleans,  $2  50 ; yet  it  would  be  found,  perhaps,  that  if  all  things 
were  taken  into  the  account,  if  the  expenses  of  maintaining  himself  and 
family  in  health  and  comfort  were  well  considered,  the  wages  obtained  in 
Vermont  might  be  greater  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

PROPORTIONATE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  WAGES. 

Although  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  general  rise  and  fall  of  commodi- 
ties, they  do  not  do  so  in  equal  proportion.  The  fact  is  one  of  common 
observation ; but  the  reason  of  this  variation  we  don’t  recollect  to  have 
seen  stated.  It  is,  however,  apparent  on  a little  reflection.  For  all  mate- 
rial products,  there  is  both  an  actual  and  a speculative  demand — for  labor 
there  is  only  an  actual  demand.  When  business  begins  to  be  particularly 
prosperous,  and  there  is  a general  demand  for*  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
prices  will  gradually  begin  to  improve.  This  will  give  rise  at  once  to  a 
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speculative  dematid,  for  to  buy  will  be  to  realize  an  advance ; the  larger' 
the  purchasers,  the  greater  the  profits;  for  every  operation  pays.  The 
speculative  demand  ^oes  on  until  every  article  bought  and  sold  as  mer- 
chandise goes  up  to  its  highest  limit. 

But  no  one  speculates  in  wages*  No  one  can,  if  he  would,  purchase  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  labor  and  hold  it  for  an  advance  as  he 
can  of  every  artiele  that  the  laborer  consumes.  Of  course,  labor  has  i^o 
advantage  from  this  kind  of  demand  which  affects  other  things,  but  must 
rely  entirely  on  that  which  is  immediate  and  actual.  Therefore,  a general 
rise  of  prices  must  always  operate  against  the  laborer  or  person  employed 
on  salary  or  wages. 

But  wages  not  only  never  rise  so  much  as  other  commodities,  but  never 
rise  so  soon.  The  reason  is  that  the  rise  of  commodities  is  greatly  accel- 
erated by  the  speculative  demand,  while  labor  is  not,  as  before  stated, 
affected  by  that  kind  of  demand  at  all.  Hence,  it  does  not  rise  until 
speculation  has  engendered  a spirit  of  extravagance  and  increased  con- 
sumption, and  then  wages  take  an  advance  about  half  as  great  on  an  aver- 
age as'  that  of  merchandise  and  other  things. 

Wages  fall  sooner,  because  merchandise  may  be  and  is  held  for  high 
prices,  if  need  be.  Its  fall  is  broken  by  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the 
owners  to  hold  on,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  loss ; but  the  laborer 
cannot  hold  on — he  must  sell  his  commodity  at  once  for  the  most  it  will 
bring. 

It  is  for  this  very  obvious  reason  that  w ages,  in  times  of  depression,* 
must  fall,  not  only  sooner,  but  lower  than  property  in  general. 

This  was  shown  in  1837  and  1838,  when  tne  wages  of  common  labof 
in  Boston  fell  from  $1  25  to  an  average  of  92  cents,  making  a difference 
of  more  than  26  per  cent ; while  commodities  fell  but  about  5 per  cent. 
Laborers  therefore  suffered  greatly  dyring  those  two  years,  as  will  be  rec- 
ollected by  those  familiar  with  the  events  of  that  period. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  WAGES,  ARISING  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  DIFFERENT  EM- 
PLOYMENTS. 

DANGEROUS  TRADES* 

Occupations  which  manifestly  involve  a great  amount  of  immediate  per- 
sonal danger,  must  necessarily  command  higher  wages  than  those  which, 
are  regarded  as  perfectly  safe.  Hence,  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  who 
works  at  powder  making  gets  a higher  price  than  he  who  works  upon  a 
farm ; that  the  man  employed  in  blasting  rocks  gets  more  compensation 
than  he  who  shovels  gravel.  So  of  mining  and  all  other  dangerous  em- 
ployments. 

For  similar  reasons,  too,  if  there  be  any  calling  which  public  opinion 
brands  as  odious  and  revolting,  or  which  is  carried  on  at  great  discomforl 
to  the  individual',  greater  wages  will  be  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

UNHEALTHY  TRADES. 

Those  occupations  which  are  unhealthy,  which,  though  not  immediately 
hazardous,  nevertheless  abridge  life,  ought  to  command  more  than  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  wages.  If  a man  is  liable  to  be  made  sick,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  loss  of  rime  and  expense  of  medical  attendance,  he  should  be 
compensated  for  such  liability.  If  he  is  likely  to  shorten  life  in  a particn- 
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far  employment,  that  should  be  a matter  of  consideration  in  determining 
the  rate  of  wages. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  whether  a man  may  rightfully  engage 
in  that  which  he  knows  will  greatly. abridge  his  existence;  but  the  fact 
that  multitudes  do  enter  upon  such  as  they  ought  to  know  will  inevitably 
have  that  result,  is  beyond  a doubt 

Regarded  in  an  economical  point  of  view  merely,  it  is  certain  that  on 
this  account  some  laborers  should  receive  much  higher  compensation 
than  they  do  at  present;  and  to  determine  what  that  increased  pay  should 
be,  we  must  ascertain  the  value  or  expectation  of  life  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations. To  do  this  as  well  as  we  are  able  in  this  country,  we  have  had 
recourse  to  the  official  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  made 
by  authority  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  annually  by  ita 
Secretary.  We  take  the  Eleventh  Report,  which  gives  the  results  of  the. 
last  eight  years  and  eight  months,  ending  Dec.  31,  1851. 

From  this  Report  it  appears  that  agriculturists  live  to  the  average  age 
of  63.93  years;  blacksmiths,  51.44 ; shoemakers,  43.12.  We  take  these 
three  examples,  because  they  seem  best  to  represent  average  employment; 
The  first  is  the  most  healthy,  the  second  of  a medium  character,  and  the 
third  the  most  unhealthy  of  all  the  principal  occupations.  From  this  it 
will  appear  that  the  expectation  of  life  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  a 


Farmer,  at  the  age  of  21 48  years 

Blacksmith,  “ 80  M 

Shoemaker,  “ 22  u 


The  agriculturist  thenf  it  appears,  has  the  advantage  over  the  black* 
smith  of  13  years,  or  43£  per  cent;  and  over  the  shoemaker  of  21  yeare, 
or  a little  more  than  95  £ per  cent;  and  therefore,  if  the  blacksmith  or 
shoemaker  receive  wages  which  shall,  in  the  aggregate  during  life,  amount 
to  as  much  as  those  of  the  farmer,  they  must  be  correspondingly  higher.  { 
According  to  the  foregoing,  if  we  allow  300  days  to  the  year,  and  tako 
the  wages  of  the  agriculturist  to  be  $1  per  day,  the  different  occupations 
should  stand  as  follows : — 


Farmer ... ...  43  by  800  equal  12,900,  at  $1  per  day,  is $ 12,900 

Blacksmith. . 80  by  800  equal  9,000,  at  48^  per  day 12,900 

Shoemaker . . 22  by  800  equal  6,000,  at  $1  95£  per  day 12,900 


Such,  then,  should  be  the  relative  value  of  wages  of  these  several  occupa^ 
tions  regarded  merely  as  a question  of  production.  If  the  blacksmith  or 
the  shoemaker  does  not  receive  as  high  proportionate  wages  as  indicated 
above,  he  is,  as  compared  with  the  fanner,  working  for  less  than  a fair 
price,  estimating  life  as  valuable  only  for  earning  a given  amount  of 
money. 

But  all  mechanics,  it  is  clear,  ought — other  things  being  equal — to  re- 
ceive a higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  man  who  works  on  the  farm,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  been  at  the  expense  of  learning  trades  for  which 
they  should  be  compensated  by  larger  pay ; for  a trade  is  capital  invested 
for  which  a profit  may  be  rightfully  claimed  in  the  shape  of  enhanced 
wages. 

As  an  economical  question,  then,  the  expectation  of  life  should  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  with  every  one  in  choosing  an  occupation  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  wages.  That  this  is  not  now  the  case,  is  very 
evident ; because  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  an  unwholesome  employ- 
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ment  do  not  correspond  with  the  abridgement  of  human  life  consequent 
thereto ; so  that  the  laborer  loses  not  only  a good  part  of  his  life,  but  also 
a share  of  the  wages  he  ought  to  receive  while  he  does  live.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  shoemaker  does  not  probably  receive,  take  the  country  through, 
more  than  $1  42  per  day ; while,  according  to  the  foregoing  tablfe,  he 
should  receive  $1  95£  to  make  him  equal  to  farming  wages  at  $1  per  day. 
If  so,  then  he  loses  53 \ cents  per  day  in  wages  and  21  years  of  his  life 
into  the  bargain.  The  same  relative  difference  might  be  shown  in  regard 
to  all  other  occupations. 

Agriculture  is  evidently  the  normal  employment  of  man — that  in  which 
he  enjoys  the  greatest  health  and  lives  the  longest.  Every  other  calling 
is  unwholesome  to  the  exact  extent  which  it  departs  in  its  condition  from 
the  agricultural,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  a 
scale  constructed  on  this  principle.  As  things  now  are,  all  mechanics  and 
persons  employed  in  close  rooms  are,  as  a general  fact,  very  much  under- 
paid. This  whole  class  live  only  to  the  average  age  of  46  years,  18  years 
less  than  the  agriculturist.  They  should  receive  greater  wages  and  work  t 
less  hours  per  day ; they  would  thus  prolong  their  lives  and  get  a fair  con- 
sideration for  their  services.  This  will  be  brought  about  when  the  .work- 
ing classes  become  sufficiently  apprised  of  these  facts,  and  the  laws  df 
health  come  to  be  properly  understood  and  regarded. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LABORER. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has  received  merely  a common- 
school  education  will  obtain  higher  wages  in  whatever  employment  he 
may  engage,  than  one  who  is  entirely  illiterate.  He  has  had  some  mental 
discipline,  will  therefore  be  more  intelligent,  will  better  understand  and 
recollect  the  directions  of  his  employers;  better  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  duties.  If  need  be,  he  can  keep  an  account  of  what  he  does.  He  has 
in  some  measure  learned  to  think ; he  will  have  a higher  sense  of  char- 
acter and  self-respect,  and  be  more  reliable. 

The  difference  between  a workman  who  is  so  far  furnished  with  intelli- 
gence that  he  can  do  his  own  share  of  thinking,  instead  of  relying  entirely 
upon  his  employer  for  every  exercise  of  judgment  and  forecast,  and  one 
who  is  utterly  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  is  to  the  employer  very 
great.  If  the  latter  is  compelled  to  supply  all  the  head  work,  lie  must  be 
in  constant  attendance  and  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance.  Five  stolid 
workmen  will  cost  him  as  much  time  and  effort  as  ten  intelligent  onesy 
and  a great  deal  more  care  and  vexation.  Hence,  intelligent  labor  is 
worth  more  and  will  bring  more  than  that  of  an  opposite  character. 

Again,  the  educated  laborer  or  employee  will  be  more  likely  to  save  a 
part  of  his  earnings,  and  every  dollar  he  saves  and  accumulates  in  the 
shape  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  will  render  him  more  independent ; 
and  the  more  independent  he  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  get  fair  wages. 
For  example,  the  man  who  has  nothing  upon  which  to  subsist  to-day,  must 
work  to-day  at  whatever  price,  or  starve ; while  he  fcho  can  get  on  a fort- 
night without  employment,  may  choose  whether  he  will  work  for  less  than 
a fair  price  to-day  or  not.  This  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
laborer ; for  the  only  natural  advantage  that  the  capitalist  has  over  him 
is,  that  the  latter  can  wait  a little  commonly,  while  tne  former  too  often 
must  work  now.  The  laborer  or  employee,  of  whatever  kind — for  all  are 
subject  to  the  same  law — should  strive  earnestly  to  make  himself  as  in- 
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dependent  in  his  position  as  possible.  Hence,  Belf-denial  and  economy 
when  exercised  by  those  who  live  on  wages  or  salaries,  are  amply  repaid 
by  better  terms  of  service.  The  employer  feels  more  respect  for  his  em- 
ployee and  more  confidence  in  him,  when  he  knows  he  saves  a part  of 
what  he  earns. 

Education,  of  whatever  useful  kind  it  may  be,  should  be  regarded  as 
capital  invested  for  the  future,  for  which  a profit  may  be  obtained  in  sub- 
sequent life.  For  example,  to  refer  to  the  young  gentlemen  we  have  the 
honor  to  addres^:  you  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion, mercantile  law,  book-keeping,  writing,  Ac.,  by  which  you  qualify 
yourselves  for  stations  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Whatever  you  expend 
for  this  purpose  you  are  investing  as  capital  for  future  use ; and  it  is  well 
that  you  distinguish  carefully  between  those  expenditures  which  you  make 
for  an  object  of  this  sort,  and  those  you  make  for  mere  purposes  of  pres- 
ent personal  gratification.  By  so  doing,  you  will  learn  to  be  liberal  in  re- 
gard to  the  former,  while  you  will  curtail  the  latter  as  much  .as  possible. 
The  pecuniary  and  moral  effect  of  this  will  be  alike  good.  * 

DISTINCTION  OF  SEX. 

Women  have  less  wages  than  men.  This  is  doubtless  true,  at  least  in 
all  civilized  countries.  The  difference  may  be  stated  at  perhaps  about  60 
per  cent, 'that  is  women  have  50  per  cent  less  wages  than  men,  as  if  a man 
has  100  cents  per  day  a woman  will  receive  about  50  cents.  And  this,  too, 
not  only  in  those  cases  where  the  service  of  the  two  sexes  differs,  but  when 
it  is  identical ; as  in  school  teaching,* type  setting,  and  many  similar  occu- 
pations. Why  is  this  disparity  ? Political  economists,  so  far  as  we  know, 
nave  not  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  matter.  Philanthropists 
have  taken  cognizance  of  it,  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  and  apply 
a remedy,  generally,  as  we  think,  with  little  success. 

We  have  not  time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  go  at 
length  into  the  subject ; we  shall  only  endeavor  to  state  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  suppose  the  difference  exists,  and  these  may  suggest 
a remedy,  if  a remedy  be  desired. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the  two  sexes  exist 
in  remarkably  equal  numbers  throughout  the  world.  There  are  as  many 
women  as  men. 

The  second  thing'  to  be  observed  is  the  fact,  that  while  almost  all  occu- 
pations and  employments  are  accessible  to  the  male  sex,  but  comparatively 
few  are,  by  the  opinions  and  customs  of  society,  regarded  as  proper  for 
women ; one  has,  therefore,  the  whole  field  of  life  in  which  to  act,  the  other 
is  circumscribed  to  a part 

On  the  principle  then  of  supply  and  demand,  the  number  of  females 
being  as  great  as  that  of  the  males,  while  their  employments  are  so  much 
fewer,  they  must  of  necessity  work  for  less.  The  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand. 

Another  fact  is,  that  that  part  of  labor  which  is  assigned  to  women  is  of 
a more  dispensable  character  than  that  which  devolves  on  men.  A greater 
part  of  the  labors  of  women  are  connected  with  the  mere  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life ; hence  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  will  be 
unless  they  can  be  had  cheap.  The  great  staple  productions,  com,  cattle, 
iron,  and  the  like,  must  be  had  at  whatever  price  of  labor.  Not  so  with 
the  thousand  and  one  little  articles  of  beauty,  taste,  and  fashion,  which  fe- 
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male  industry  creates  within  every  household.  For  example,  suppose  a 
farmer  required  the  assistance  of  two  laborers  to  carry  on  his  agricultural 
operations,  and  usually  employed  the  same  number  of  females  in  the  bus- 
iness of  the  house.  Now  it*  the  farmer  should  be  so  pushed  for  means  as 
to  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  one  of  his  employees,  which  would  it  na- 
turally be,  one  of  his  hired  men  or  hired  maids  ? Doubtless  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, because  by  doing  so  he  would  only  dispense  with  some  of  the  conven- 
iences and  comforts  of  life  without  much  sacrifice  of  property,  while,  should 
he  dispense  with  the  former,  he  would  lose  a part  of  his  c#op. 

By  putting  these  general  considerations  together,  we  discover  an  ad- 
equate cause  for  much  of  the  difference  which  we  find  between  the  wages 
of  the  two  sexes.  Other  circumstances  doubtless  conspire  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  fact  that  the  general  labors  of  women  are  lighter,  that  they  are 
performed  within  doors,  and  more  agreeable  in  their  character,  goes  far  to 
account  for  some  of  the  difference  which  we  find  to  exist 

Whether  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  females  is  desirable  or.  not,  it  is 
not  our  intention  here  to  consider.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  exis- 
ting opinions  and  customs  of  society,  by  which  the  sphere  of  woman  is  re- 
stricted to  its  present  limits,  should  be  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  com- 
p3nsation  allotted  her,  for  it  is  just  such  as  must  follow  as  a necessary  con- 
83auence  of  her  position. 

No  attempt  to  enhance  her  wages  by  appeals  to  human  sympathies  need 
ever  be  attempted,  for  there  is  a law  which  overrides  all  these,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ; la  law  founded  in  nature  ; inexorable  and  immutable, 
and  therefore  an  elevation  of  her  wages  can  only  result  from  an  increase  of 
her  employments ; of  employments  too,  of  an  equally  indispensable  charac 
ter  with  those  of  the  other  sex. 

We  have  now  presented  most  of  the  considerations  we  have  to  offer  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  have  done  this  in  some- 
what the  usual  manner  of  arrangement ; we  propose,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  give  what  may  be  a new  but,  as  we  think,  the  most  natural  and 
proper  classification  of  wages. 

Properly  considered,  wages  are  paid  for  three  kinds  of  service,  or  for  the 
exercise  of  three  different  kinds  of  power,  viz. : — 

1st,  Physical  Power , or  mere  muscular  effort  with  the  spade,  shovel,  hoe, 
and  the  like ; that  kind  of  labor  which  is  the  least  elevated  above  that  of 
the  horse  or  the  ox.  This  power  is  the  most  plenty,  it  costs  the  least,  and 
is  therefore  the  cheapest.  It  would  be  so  regarded  theoretically,  and  it  is 
so  in  fact. 

2d,  Mental  Power , those  capacities  of  mind  that  give  ability  to  manage 
complicated  affairs,  the  general  operations  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
Commerce,  <fcc.  All  services  that  require  the  exercise  of  judgment,  discre- 
tion, reflection,  calculation,  demand  intellectual  power.  Men  who  possess 
these  qualifications  in  a marked  degree  are  more  rare  than  those  who  pos- 
sess merely  physical  force,  and  consequently  will  command  higher  wages, 
especially  in  a progressive  state  of  society. 

In  this  class  may  be  placed  men  of  natural  ingenuity,  inventors,  authors, 
and  men  of  genius,  whose  productions  will  be  paid  for  according  to  their 
value ; and  such  persons  often  receive  very  high  rewards. 

To  prepare  men  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  a consider- 
able amount  of  education  and  training  is  frequently  necessary.  Hence  such 
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powers  are  not  only  more  rare,  but  more  expensive  than  brute  force,  and 
therefore  rightfully  command  higher  compensation. 

8d,  Moral  Power . As  man  advances  in  civilization,  as  wealth,  its  great 
concomitant,  increases,  and  social  combinations  are  multiplied,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  that  important  trusts  should  be  devolved  on  in- 
dividuals occupying  particular  stations.  With  all  the  checks  and  securi- 
ties that  can  be  devised,  the  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  to  whom  the  trust  is  committed.  Oftentimes  the 
honor  and  interests  of  vast  bodies  of  men  must  be  consigned  to  a single 
hand. 

Hence  arises  a necessity  for  something  more  and  higher  than  physical 
and  mental  power  combined,  something  that  shall  furnish  a guaranty,  irre- 
spective of  all  contrivances,  that  these  high  trusts  will  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged. That  guaranty  is  found  in  the  moral  power  of  the  individual ; 
that  power  which  gives  such  a control  over  the  appetites  and  passions  as 
affords  assurance  that  under  no  circumstanges  of  trial  or  temptation  will 
he  ever  depart  from  the  strictest  line  of  duty. 

This  confidence  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  individ- 
ual to  be  trusted  is  a man  of  firm  and  abiding  principle ; that  he  will  be 
honorable,  not  because  it  is  for  his  immediate  interest,  but  because  such  are 
his  sentiments  and  convictions — he  cannot  be  otherwise — that  no  change 
of  circumstances  will  ever  induce  him  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

When  men  are  found  possessing  this  high  moral  power  over  themselves 
and  the  accidents  of  their  position,  they  will  of  course  be  the  men  who  will 
be  called  to  places  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Now  as  such  men  are  more  rare  than  those  who  have  only  physical 
power  or  physical  and  mental  power  combined,  they  will  of  course  com- 
mand higher  rewards — the  highest  ever  paid  for  any  class  of  services. 

The  merchant  must  often  intrust  all  his  fortunes  to  a single  confidential 
clerk.  He  must  put  himself  in  the  power  of  that  clerk  to  injure,  perhaps 
to  ruin  him  if  he  will.  Hence,  should  he  find  a man  to  whom  of  all  others 
he  is  willing  to  intrust  that  power,  he  will  be  disposed,  he  can  afford  to 
give  him  the  largest  wages. 

The  incorporated  company,  with  its  capital  it  may  be  of  millions,  must 
put  into  the  hands  of  its  officers,  sometimes  into  the  hands  of  a single  man, 
its  whole  wealth.  And  after  all  the  bonds  and  guaranties  that  can  be  con- 
trived, reliance  must  be  mainly  reposed  on  the  character  of  the  man. 

In  the  affairs  of  state,  in  the  highest  public  trusts,  how  much  must  al- 
ways depend  on  personal  honor  and  integrity  ! What  other  assurance  can 
the  people  have  that  their  servant  may  not  under  strong  temptation  prove 
recreant  to  duty,  and  disgrace  and  injure  his  country  and  himself? 

Looking  at  all  rewards,  emoluments,  and  honors,  in  the  light  of  political 
economy,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  highest  plane  of  humanity.  Above 
this  there  is  no  higher  elevation.  Here  are  found  the  largest  wages,  the 
richest  rewards.  To  this  lofty  platform  then  let  every  man,  especially  every 
young  man,  ardently  aspire.  If  he  would  do  so  he  must  preserve  his  phys- 
ical powers  in  all  their  vigor,  because  they  are  essential  to  his  success.  He 
must  abstain  from  all  those  stimulants  and  narcotics  which  insidiously,  but 
not  the  less  certainly,  undermine  and  impair  his  vital  energies,  ne  must 
cultivate  his  mind.  The  mind  grows  by  exercise,  expands  by  action.  In 
fact  every  man  is  the  architect  of  himself.  Natural  capacities  are  given  by 
the  Creator,  but  the  development  of  them  is  the  work  of  the  individual. 
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We  speak  of  a man  as  having  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  exalted  mind.  Do 
we  mean  by  all  this  the  endowment  of  nature,  or  the  results  of  labor 
and  effort  ? Obviously  the  latter.  Let  every  one  then  who  desires  the 
wages  given  as  the  reward  of  mental  power,  improve  and  expand  his  mind 
by  diligent  study  and  reflection.  Let  nim  think  much  and  closely.  Think- 
ing pays  better  than  working,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  men  are 
more  disposed  to  work  than  think,  and  thus  there  are  a great  many  workers 
to  one  thinker. 

And  lastly,  if  a young  man  would  elevate  himself  to  that  upper  plane  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  let  him  remember  he  must  establish  and  cultivate 
within  his  heart  those  virtuous  principles,  which  form  the  only  true  basis 
of  reliable  character.  We  say  establish  and  cultivate  those  principles,  for 
it  is  a work  to  be  done,  a labor  to  be  performed.  In  our  first  lecture  we 
said  that  all  wealth  was  produced  by  labor,  and  the  proposition  is  as  true 
of  character  as  of  cotton.  All  intellectual,  all  moral  wealth,  is  the  price  of 
labor.  The  old  Latin  proverb — 

Dii  laboribus  vend  ant  omnia. 

The  gods  sell  all  things  for  labor, 

has  always  been,  always  will  be  true.  Labor,  enterprise,  perseverance,  these 
are  the  price  we  must  pay.  The'  man  who  puts  forth  these  wisely  invests 
•well,  and  accumulates  the  best  of  all  capital ; a capital  that  needs  no  in- 
surance against  fire  or  flood,  a capital  which  no  one  can  give  or  take  away, 
a capital  which  will  afford  him  the  highest  returns,  the  best  rewards  while 
he  lives,  be  the  most  satisfactory  possession  at  the  close  of  life,  and  the  best 
legacy  to  leave  his  children. 


Art.  IV.— CURRENCY  AND  BANKING. 

To  Frkkman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants * Magazine. 

Sib  : — The  trite  old  adage  says  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  and 
it  may  be  said  also  with  equal  truth,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error, 
and  tnat  evil  is  its  legitimate  offspring.  Through  ignorance  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  a constant,  though  ineffectual  warfare,  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity ; but  its  endeavors  to  amend  those  laws 
have  not  only  proved  futile,  but  have  been  productive  of  a vast  amount  of 
evil.  It  is  proverbial  that  society  learns  slowly ; therefore  it  is  useless  to 
complain  or  be  impatient,  our  only  remedy  is  to  discuss  calmly,  and  await 
the  result  of  experience — the  leaven  must  have  time  to  work  before  the 
whole  lump  can  be  leavened. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  some  time  ago,  said  that  political  economy 
had  gained  very  little  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  I ventured  to  differ 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  I have  since  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  opin- 
ion. The  true  principles  of  Commerce  are  now  irrevocably  settled,  free 
trade  will  eventually  become  universal.  None  now  cling  to  the  protective 
system  but  a few  fanatically  blind  individuals — the  selfish  interests  of  gov- 
ernments supply  them  with  keener  instincts  with  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  every  day  witnesses  on  their  part  some  new  concessions  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  There  is  one  point,  however,  of  commercial  policy 
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Upon  which  we  have  before  decided,  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made, 
although  it  has  been  very  often  discussed  by  what  the  world  is  pleased  to 
call  men  of  talent  and  ability.  To  this  point  I wish  now  to  direct  especial 
attention. 

In  a former  article  I discussed  the  subject  of  money  as  the  measure  of 
t talus,  and  I wish  now  to  discuss  its  more  general  principles  and  operations 
as  a medium  of  exchange  ; as  well,  also,  as  the  general  operations  and  bear- 
ings of  the  present  system  of  banking.  Without  a circulating  medium  a 
division  of  labor  would  be  impossible ; but  we  may  say,  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  that  circumstance  that  an  indefinite  increase  of  that  circulation 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  interests,  nor  even  that  a relative  increase 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  public  prosperity.  In  the  latter  case  the  decrease 
of  prices  would  be  slow,  gradual,  and  equal,  and  no  sudden  checks  nor  re- 
vulsions would  take  place,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  change  would  al- 
ways be  in  favor  of  that  class  which  experience  has  proven  can  seldom  pro- 
tect themselves ; and  who,  under  present  circumstances,  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  wage  war  with  the  capitalist.  Under  present  developments,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  borrow  any  trouble  upon  that  head,  as  experience  teaches 
sufficiently  that  if  a currency,  once  settled,  be  left  to  take  its  natural  couijp, 
its  increase  would  at  all  times  be  fully  equal  to  the  increase  of  other  capi- 
tal. And  further,  experience  indisputably  proves  that  an  increase  of  money 
it  not  an  increase  of  capital.  It  is  a very  common  remark  that  w money  is 
very  scarce, ’’and  that  “ we  require  an  increase  of  banking  capital.”  But 
this  is  said  either  by  individuals  who  for  their  own  interests  recklessly  speak 
an  untruth,  or  only  ignorantly  repeat  what  they  do  not  understand.  The 
fact  is  that  no  permanent  increase  of  money  capital  can  take  place  under 
any  circumstances ; that  is,  that  an  increase  of  money  is  not  an  increase  of 
capital.  It  is  a mere  chimerical  notion  put  forth  by  the  interested,  and 
adopted,  by  the  visionary.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  money  to  develop  its  own 
employment.  Whatever  amount  may  be  in  existence  is  entirely  immate- 
rial, under  the  fixed  price  of  the  precious  metals.  An  increased  quantity 
is  no  sooner  issued  than  prices  take  a fresh  range,  and  again  absorb  all  the 
money  in  existence,  just  as  before,  with  the  slight  difference,  that  it  is  of 
necessity  a little  scarcer  that  it  was  before.  So  that  the  further  we  travel 
on  that  road  the  further  we  get  from  the  end.  This  proposition  is  so  plain 
and  so  easily  understood,  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  elucidate  it. 

The  staple  necessaries  of  life,  those  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  every  man’s  household,  always  rise  in  price  first ; while  wages, 
profits,  debts,  and  contracts,  remain  the  same.  It  is  therefore  a matter  of 
necessity  that  the  pressure  should  increase  with  every  new  emission  of  money  ; 
and  this  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  people  have  foolishly 
or  ignorantly  given  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  it 

We  talk  very  flippantly  of  the  despots  of  Russia  or  Austria,  who  now 
and  then  take  a forced  loan  from  their  people,  and  issue  a more  than  rel- 
ative increase  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  probably  depreciating 
that  already  in  existence  some  twenty  per  cent ; but  we  forget  to  tax  our- 
selves with  the  same  folly  and  injustice,  for  creating  a thousand  despots,* 
with  the  same  unlimited  power,  who  on  account  of  their  number  and  other 
circumstances,  are  less  responsible.  But  it  will  be  said  there  is  a material 
difference  between  a convertible  hank  currency  and  an  inconvertible  gov- 


, # Aeoordlng  to  late  return*  there  are  1,059  banks  In  the  United  States. 
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eminent  one.  True,  but  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real.  If 
either  of  them  are  issued  beyond  the  relative  ratio  of  the  increase  of  other 
capital,  they  will  depreciate,  and  it  is  equally  a public  robbery  with  that  of 
the  forced  loan,  <fcc.  But  if  one  kind  of  paper  money  is  more  objectionable 
than  another,  it  is  surely  that  which,  while  it  professes  to  be  a public  bene- 
fit, secretly  destroys  the  measure  of  value , vitiating  every  agreement  and 
contract  already  entered  into,  and  to  be  entered  into,  and  finally  brings 
ruin  and  demoralization  upon  a large  mass  of  the  community. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issues  his  additional  sixty  millions  of 
roubles,  the  value  of  the  new  and  the  old  will  be  doubtless  ascertained  to 
a fraction,  and  the  loss  will  fall  equally  as  a tax  upon  all,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  But  with  our  banking  system  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  loss 
though  it  may  be  equally  great,  and  very  often  has  been  ,no  doubt,  it  is 
mostly  born  by  the  weakest  part  of  the  community,  and  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  private  individuals.  Convertibility  after  all  is  a mere  chimera, 
no  such  thing  as  general  convertibility  can  be  secured  under  any  system  of 
paper  money.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  secure  a partial  or  neces- 
sary convertibility,  and  that  must  depend  at  all  times  upon  the  relative 
junount  of  paper  and  specie  in  circulation,  and  can  therefore  be  better  se- 
cured under  a judicious  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, than  by  our  present  unlimited  amount  of  bank  issues. 

According  to  Gilbart,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  bank  committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1847,  it  was  denied  by  some  of  the  first 
bankers  of  England,  that  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper 
had  been  maintained  in  that  crisis,  and  it  appears  to  be  much  doubted  by 
Gilbart  himself.  How  ridiculous  then  is  the  idea  of  maintaining  converti- 
bility upon  about  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent  of  specie.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  system  itself  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  * Coupled,  however, 
with  the  Sub-Treasury  Act,  it  has  hitherto  escaped  those  enormous  ex- 
cesses which  have  beforetime  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  community. 
The  Sub-Treasury  Act  may  therefore  be  fitly  considered  as  the  safety- 
valve  of  our  present  (free)  banking  system.  It  will  not  prevent  us, 
however,  from  a gradual  and  steady  appreciation  of  prices,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  therefore  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a Russian  tax,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence— it  has  a less  legitimate  object,  it  being  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals instead  of  the  government  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a little 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  infused  into  our  commercial  regulations. 
A short  time  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  depreciate  our  silver  currency, 
an  unmistakable  indication  that  our  gold  and  paper  had  depreciated ; and 
we  shall  surely  again  arrive  at  the  same  undesirable  position,  if  we  continue 
to  travel  on  the  same  road.  Under  present  circumstances  our  progress 
may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  certain.  All  paternal  governments  should  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  equally,  and  as  the  monetary  power  is  most  easily 
abused,  they  ought  not  to  delegate  it  to  others  under  any  circumstances. 
The  production  of  money  ought  to  be  kept  within  its  natural  limit,  and 
then  no  very  perceptible  appreciation  of  prices  would  occur  within  a man's 
lifetime,  and  yet  within  a fewr  years  the  prices  of  necessaries  have  more 
than  doubled. 

The  idea  of  an  increase  of  money  being  an  increase  of  capital  is  proba- 
bly the  only  commercial  fallacy  that  remains  to  be  exploded.  Since  the 
adoption  of  paper  promises  as  a currency,  the  system  appears  either  to 
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have  been  very  little  understood  by  statesmen,  or  the  selfish  interests  in- 
volved have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  a return  to  the  path  of 
public  justice  and  morality. 

When  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  his  bill  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  his  father  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  enactment  would  ruin  the 
country.  But  although,  no  doubt,  he  had  great  respect  for  that  opinion, 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  that,  as  well  as  other  reforms  in  the 
British  currency.  Sir  Robert,  no  doubt,  might  be  considered  in  principle 
a hard  currency  man ; but  a statesman  of  his  penetration  was  not  likely 
to  insist  upon  what  now  must  appear  to  all  to  be  impracticable;  besides, 
a return  to  a purely  metallic  currency  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood 
to  be  unnecessary  even  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  interests.  The 
present  Bank  of  England  charter  was  got  up  and  passed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  embodies,  to  some  extent,  the  principle 
upon  which  a paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated.  It  limits  for  the 
time  of  its  existence  the  issues  of  all  the  banks  to  a certain  maximum, 
whfch  shall  not  be  exceeded,  and  thereby  decreases  the  liability  to  mone- 
tary crises.  Nevertheless,  under  the  then  commercial  code  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  that  of  1847,  and  much  fault  was 
found  with  it  by  the  general  banking  interest  of  the  country  on  that  ac- 
count ; but  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Lords,  sustained  it  as  being  sound  in  principle ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  is  the  case,  its" only  fault  being  that  the  restriction 
was  not  sufficiently  astringent  for  the  volume  of  British  Commerce.  If  in 
future  charters  the  present  amount  of  paper  should  be  adhered  to,  the 
British  currency  will  of  necessity  outgrow  tne  liability  to  serious  derange- 
ment 

Although  few  would  now  propose  to  return  to  an  exclusively  metallic 
currency,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  insist  upon  one  exclusively  of 
paper. 

Fluctuations  in  Commerce  are  inherent  in  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
cannot,  by  any  means,  be  avoided.  We  need,  therefore,  to  have  a foreign 
or  universal  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  also  as  a domestic  medium  of 
exchange  ; and  therefore,  instead  of  the  metallic  element  of  a currency  be- 
ing a third,  sixth,  or  an  eighth,  it  ought  to  bo  two-thirds  or  three-fifths, 
and  when  once  properly  adjusted,  it  ought  never  to  be  increased — it  be- 
ing composed  of  notes  of  large  denominations — until  it  reached  a premium. 
But  there  ought  either  to  be  only  one  bank  of  issue,  with  limited  powers, 
paying  taxes  to  the  State,  or  a certain  amount  of  inconvertible  govern- 
ment paper.  Under  these  circumstances,  wars,  famines,  and  such  like 
social  and  political  evils,  would  produce  no  more  than  their  naked  results 
of  expense  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  present  banking  system  is  a compound  of 
evils.  Where  is  there  a country  whose  natural  rate  of  interest  is  about 
six  per  cent,  that  pays  habitually  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  its  discounts  ? 
There  must  be  “ something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.”  Several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  present  (free)  system  of  banking  combine  to  produce  a 
concentration  of  all  the  money  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  brokers ; 
and  this  monopoly  will  become  more  intense  as  we  proceed.  In  the  first 
place,  they  obtain  a clear  interest  of  about  six  per  cent  upon  seven-eighths 
of  the  capital  invested  in  State  stocks ; while  the  small  denomination  of 
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the  notes  they  issue,  the  counterfeiting,  and  general  insecurity  of  the  sys- 
tem, throws  back  into  their  coffers,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  every  dollar 
that  can  be  spared  from  immediate  use,  which  they  hand  out  again  in 
discounts  and  loans,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  law,  at  from  ten 
to  twelve  per  cent.  Add  to  this,  the  gains  by  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of 
notes,  <fcc.,  and  need  we  wonder  that  some  of  the  banks  divide  an  annual 
profit  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  said  to 
be  much  more  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  American  system  is  lauded  and  looked  upon  with 
an  invidious  eye  by  the  bankers  of  other  countries.  But,  besides  the  regu- 
lar banks,  there  are  in  many  of  the  States  various  sbinplaster  concerns 
that  circulate  paper  as  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  with- 
out any  security  to  the  public.  But  truth  compels  us  also  to  state,  that 
many  of  the  so-called  respectable  banks  unblusliingly  evade  the  letter,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interests ; so  that  we  cannot  say  with  Mark  Antony,  that  “ they  are  all 
honorable  men.” 

Monopolies  are  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare ; and  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  no  sooner  escaped  the  jaws  of  one  monster,  than  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  another  equally  voracious.  Much 
was  said  at  the  time,  and  a great  struggle  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the* old 
National  Bank;  but  who  will  say  that  we  have  abrogated  the  worse  for 
the  better  system  ? It  is  true,  the  spoils  are  divided  among  a greater 
number  of  individuals  for  the  present;  but  the  end  is  not  yet  And 
although  the  number  of  banks  may  yet  be  doubled,  and  all  the  debts 
of  the  States  coined  into  money  in  a few  years,  it  will  be  as  much  a 
monopoly  as  the  old  system,  only  a little  more  extended,  but  quite  as  pow- 
erful tor  evil.  If  the  system  be  continued  for  a few  years,  the  banks  will 
absorb  all  the  money,  and  a large  amount  of  the  real  estate  also,  and  no 
business  man  will  be  at  all  independent ; and  there  never  was  a time  so 
favorable  as  the  present  for  successfully  extending  the  operations  of  this 
monopoly.  The  “ Sub-Treasury  Act”  will  no  doubt  prevent  them  from 
materially  surpassing  the  exchanges  of  other  countries,  at  least  beyond 
what  the  gold  of  California  will  balance,  and  therefore  render  unlikely  any 
of  those  old-fashioned  explosions,  which  used  to  destroy  confidence  and 
credit,  and  spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy  in  a breath ; and  yet  both  banks 
and  money  will  continue  to  increase,  and  prices  to  appreciate,  with  all  the 
attendant  evils  of  such  circumstances.  * 

But,  after  all,  this  could  probably  not  be  avoided  under  any  system  of 
currency,  while  we  affix  the  price  of  the  precious  metals,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  present  ratio. 

But  I must  proceed  to  discuss  the  more  general  operations  and  princi- 
ples of  the  “ credit  system.”  All  credit  tends  to  increase  prices  and  to 
produce  improvidence  and  gambling  speculations,  besides  being  especially 
injurious  to  that  class  of  worthy  individuals  who  are  determined  to  carry 
on  business  upon  their  own  capital.  There  can  be  no  mistake  when  we 
assert,  that  credit,  let  it  aFsume  whatever  shape  it  may,  whether  as  simple 
book  debt,  a bill  of  exchange,  or  a bank-note,  it  adds  so  much  to  the 
money  capital  of  the  community,  and  therefore  for  the  time  being  increases 
prices,  to  the  detriment  of  all  honest  consumers.  Yet  it  would  be  consid- 
ered somewhat  ultra  to  say  that  no  credit  ought  to  be  given ; but  we  may 
say,  what  others  have  said  before,  that  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  all  laws 
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for  the  collection  of  debts  ought  to  be  totally  and  forever  abolished.  But 
we  have  to  contemplate  this  subject  in  another  point  of  view  than  that  of 
simple  credit  The  makers  and  traffickers  in  paper  money  know  very  well 
that  it  subserves  their  interests,  but  they  may,  to  some  extent,  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  really  injurious  to  others.  But  in  these  days  of  lax  mercantile 
morality,  if  we  were  to  present  this  idea  as  a preventive  to  banking,  we 
should  only  be  laughed  at  And  yet  there  are  individuals  who  have  ob- 
tained an  enviable  reputation,  who  treat  banking  as  a science,  and  believe 
it  to  be  a reputable  and  honest  calling.  They  appear  to  be  ignorant  that 
they  are  doing  any  injury  to  the  public  or  to  the  world  at  large,  and  seem 
to  suppose  that  they  are  performing  a meritorious  act  while  tney  are  lay- 
ing down  rules  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  paper  money  may  be 
circulated,  without  producing  injury  to  themselves  or  their  class — that  is, 
without  producing  the  reaction  of  a general  bankruptcy.  This  is  the  only 
shoal  they  fear  to  run  upon  ; and  they  probably  would  escape  oftener  than 
they  do,  if  the  banking  vessel  could  be  put  under  the  command  of  a 
single  and  efficient  captain ; but  this  they  seem  to  eschew  as  being  too 
despotic  and  unbending  to  allow  sufficient  scope  for  the  operation  of 
private  interests  and  individual  talent. 

But  bankers  assume  that  it  is  “ their  province  to  afford  assistance  to 
Commerce  in  seasons  of  pressure,”  and  encourage  trade ; but  we  candidly 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  honestly  done.  We  remember 
to  have  read,  some  three  or  four  yoars  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine , an 
article  entitled — if  our  memory  serves  correctly — M Nature’s  Currency  Ex- 
tension Act,”  in  which  the  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  no  great  pub- 
lic improvement  had  ever  taken  place  without  an  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  therefore  he  was  in  great  ecstasy  in  prospect  of  a real  exten- 
gion  by  the  production  of  California  gold. 

Now  we  may  admit,  .that  under  the  excitement  of  extended  paper  issues, 
many  speculative  projects  have  been  commenced,  and  that,  even  when  the 
state  of  collapse  has  arrived,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  have  not  been  lost 
to  the  public ; but  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  all  cases, 
twice  as  much  has  been  lost  as  has  been  gained ; in  addition  to  the  evil 
and  injustice  of  its  being  a previous  tax  upon  the  community,  for  the 
benefit  of  a few.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  banks  encourage  trade.  They 
issue  paper  promises,  and  circulate  them  as  money,  and  by  so  doing  in- 
crease prices,  and  therefore  the  assumed  amount  of  capital  which  they 
lend  to  the  grasping  or  enterprising,  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
prudent  and  honest  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender ; and  becomes  real  capital 
to  him,  beyond  the  loss  that  may  accrue  from  the  revulsion  that  takes 
place ; and  under  ordinary  circumstances  was  certain  to  follow.  Thus, 
while  the  currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  were  neither 
of  them  limited,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  find  that  they  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other,  producing  at  short  intervals  the  most  calamitous  results. 
But  as  before  stated,  the  “ Sub-Treasury  Act  ” is  the  safety  valve  of  the 
American  currency,  and  the  amount  of  that  of  Great  Britain  is  limited  by 
the  Bank  charter. 

That  these  fluctuations  are  inherent  in  any  system  of  unlimited  paper 
issues,  few  will  deny ; and , they  appear  to  be  considerably  intensified  in 
their  operation,  when  the  law  assumes  the  convertibility  of  the  paper.  In 
that  case,  sauve  qui  peut  is  the  principle  of  action,  and  it  is  so  important 
to  the  banker,  that  in  spite  of  his  principles  of  honor  and  maxims  of  mo- 
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rality,  it  will  be  acted  upon.  A banker — whose  credit  ought  to  be  as 
spotless  as  the  honor  of  Cesar’s  wife — lias  no  alternative,  he  must  make  his 
position  secure,  at  all  risks.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  obliges 
that  corporation  to  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  notes,  to  the.  drafts  upon  its 
bullion,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  considered  unsound,  or  too  restric- 
tive, by  some  writers  upon  the  subject  of  currency  and  banking ; but  they 
have  not  told  us  how  convertibility  could  be  certainly  secured  in  any  other 
way. 

if  the  paper  element  of  the  currency  bore  a less  proportionate  amount 
to  the  whole,  and  was  inconvertible,  these  vioknt  contractions  would  not 
occur,  simply  because  unnatural  expansion  w ould  be  impossible ; and  when 
the  exchanges  became  unfavorable,  no  alarm  would  be  felt,  and  no  unne- 
cessary pressure  would  take  place.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  attempt 
to  do  that  which  experience  has  too  often  shown  to  be  impossible.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  saw  clearly  the  evils  which  attended  the  British  currency ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  for  a statesman  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  an- 
other thing  to  act  against  opposing  and  overwhelming  interests.  It  is  stip- 
ulated in  the  Bank  ^charter,  that  no  more  banks  shall  be  created,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  nor  should  the 
amount  of  their  issues  be  increased ; and  if  any  banks  were  discontinued, 
from  failure  or  other  causes,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  replaced ; but 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  application  to  the 
government,  may  be  allowed  to  issue  upon  securities  an  amount  of  paper 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  so  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  the 
profits  of  this  increased  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  are  to  accrue  to  the 
government.  Thus  in  the  course  of  ten  years  many  banks  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  paper  circulation  of  England  has  considerably  diminished. 

There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  an  honest  system  of  banking,  aa 
its  tendencies  are  economical,  and  of  course  beneficial,  but  no  private  issues 
of  paper  ought  to  be  allowed.  If  paper  money  is  now  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  Commerce,  the  profits  belong  to  the  people,  and  it  ought 
to  be  issued  by  the  government,  as  has  been  before  stated.  The  evils  of 
our  present  (lree  banking)  system  have  not  been  sufficiently  stated.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  present  mushroom  growth  will  all  be  sus- 
tained; competition  will  in  time  weed  out  the  weaker  vessels  and  those 
not  judiciously  managed,  and  a certain  loss  will  accrue  to  the  public  irre- 
spective of  the  main  loss,  from  their  principle  of  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain  is  limited  under 
the  present  Bank  charter,  (and  that  charter  may  be  altered  in  the  next 
year,)  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  the  present  production  of  gold, 
from  Australia  and  California,  that  the  currency  of  the  country  will  be 
gradually  increased,  as  well  also  as  that  of  France  and  other  European 
countries.  Consequently,  our  banks  being  unrestricted  in  their  issues,  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  relative  amount  of  the  increase  of  the 
whole  into  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  without  so 
much  as  saying,  “ By  your  leave,  gentlemen.”  Thus  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  in  a short  time,  the  banks  should  concentrate  in  their  own  hands, 
all  the  money  capital  of  the  country,  and  become  a more  gigantic  monop- 
oly than  has  heretofore  been  dreamed  of.  r.  s. 
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* Art.  Y.— THE  TRUE  BASIS  OP  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  ftnportance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  true  causes  of 
national  prosperity  and  permanence,  otherwise  ages  may  be  consumed  in 
devotion  to  false  theory,  and  though  perhaps  without  results  so  entirely 
mischievous  as  to  prevent  national  progress  altogether,  yet  sufficiently 
injurious  to  make  that  progress  much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  much  time  and  energy  have  been  thus  lost  by  various 
nations ; some  having  attempted  national  aggrandizement  by  foreign  con- 
quest, and  others  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  Commerce  internal  and  external.  But  none  of  these  means,  either 
separately  or  all  together,  have  ever  proved  sufficient  to  make  a people 
permanently  wealthy  and  powerful. 

With  regard  to  foreign  conquest  as  a means  of  acquiring  national  wealth 
and  power,  a very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  this  must  finally 
foil,  however  successful  it  may  at  first  appear.  Even  if  the  whole  earth 
should  be  subdued,  and  the  conquering  but  non-producing  empire  should 
be  able  to  enumerate  all  nations  in  the  list  of  its  tributary  provinces,  this 
means  would  fail,  and  the  conquering  nation  that  subsisted  on  plunder 
would  sink  from  inanition  when  there  were  44  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,” 
and  like  a wide-spread  conflagration  disappear  in  the  darkness  and  desola- 
tion itself  had  made. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  those 'nations  of  antiquity  that  were  even  par- 
tially founded  on  a system  of  conquest.  The  ancient  seats  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  power,  are  now  the  scenes  of  desolation,  and 
the  remnants  of  those  once  conquering  and  dominant  races  occupy  a posi- 
tion among  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Whether  the  system  of 
conquest  by  which  they  attempted  to  elevate  themselves  was  or  was  not 
the  cause  of  their  ruin,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  it,  Their  fate  may  serve  as  a warning  for  all  future 
times,  that  conquest  is  not  a safe  basis  for  national  wealth  and  power. 
Who  so  poor  and  feeble  now,  as  the  descendants  of  those  races  who  in 
turn  held  the  dominion  of  the  world  1 

Agriculture  has  been  supposed  by  some  theorists  the  surest  basis  of 
national  power ; and  the  attention  of  governments  has  been  directed  large- 
ly to  its  promotion.  But  perhaps  there  is  not  in  history  an  instance  of  a 
people  remaining  wholly  agricultural  and  attaining  any  important  rank 
among  the  nations.  A vast  territory  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture 
would  be  without  many  of  those  sources  of  power  which  are  almost  essen- 
tial to  a nation’s  permanence.  An  agricultural  population,  being  neces- 
sarily scattered,  has  few  of  those  divisions  of  men  into  classes  of  producers 
and  thinkers,  without  which  men  are  only  a superior  kind  of  cattle — 
living  to  eat  the  produce  of  the  soil — with  the  difference  that  they  con- 
tribute, by  cultivating  it,  to  make  it  bring  forth  more  abundantly.  A 
nation  of  agriculturists  would  be  at  best  but  a tribe  of  ill-taught  peasants, 
— a race  of  boors — whose  ignorance  making  them  weak  and  defenceless, 
would  expose  them  to  the  ambition  of  the  first  military  adventurer  that 
might  find  them  in  his  way,  who  would  soon  degrade  them  to  the  condition 
of  serfs.  A nation  depending  solely  on  agriculture  would  be  likely  there- 
fore to  perish.  Some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  would  be  necessary  to  its  continuance  in  tolerable  safety. 
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History  tells  us  of  a few  nations  that  attained  to  a great  degree  of  wealth 
and  power  by  the  aid  of  Commerce  alone;  but  none  of  them  remain. 
Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Palmyra,  each  in  its  turn,  made  great  strides  towards 
extended  empire ; but  now  little  more  of  any  of  them  is  discoverable  than 
the  site.  Let  no  nation,  therefore,  depend  with  absolute  confidence  upon 
an  extended  Commerce  as  a basis  for  eternal  empire. 

The  arts,  no  more  than  war  or  Commerce,  are  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
empire.  Many  of  the  ancient  nations  attained  great  perfection  in  the 
various  manufactures.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  moderns  have  surpassed 
them  in  .many  of  the  arts  of  life ; and  yet  all  have  perished  in  a final  ruin 
so  complete  that  scarcely  any  monuments  remain  beyond  the  words  of 
history. 

Mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  power  have  been  thought  a safeguard 
against  national  decadence,  and  education  universally  diffused,  it  has  been 
asserted,  would  insure  the  permanence  of  a people's  power.  But  in  the 
cities  of  Greece  learning  and  philosophy  flourished  and  poetry  and  elo- 
quence seemed  to  have  their  birthplace  and  their  home,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  external  circumstances  to  forbid  the  hope  of  eternal  duration. 
Artisan  and  artist,  poet  and  philosopher,  have  long  ceased  from  among  the 
marble  streets  and  temples,  and  the  beautiful  ruins  in  stone  which  nave 
served  so  long  for  a monument  of  Greek  power  and  taste,  will  yet  pass 
entirely  away,  and  the  sole  remnant  of  Greece  will  be  the  wise  and  beau- 
tiful words  of  her  early  philosophers  and  poets — and  be  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  truth  is  more  durable  than  marble.  Like  a tree  rot- 
ting at  the  heart,  whose  outward  decay  finally  follows,  the  basis  of  all  ex- 
cellence being  suffered  to  perish,  all  those  outward  growths  which  have 
their  root  in  moral  excellence  necessarily  died  also. 

Excellence  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  agriculture,  in  Commerce,  and  in  philoso- 
phy, has  distinguished  many  nations,  but  has  preserved  none. 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  own  times  about  the  importance  of  “ protec- 
tion ” to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  a nation,  and  as  much  has  been 
said  by  others  on  the  advantages  of  free  trade.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  both  classes  of  theorists  have  addressed  a good  deal  of  their 
eloquence  to  the  working  men,  promising  much  prosperity  not  only  to  the 
nation  at  large,  but  to  the  individual  artisan.  The  “ protectionists  ” have 
made  him  abundant  promises  of  high  wages  and  full  employment ; and 
the  free-traders  have  done  the  same.  Both  have  also  foreboded  little  less 
than  national  ruin  as  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  society  at  large,  and  beg- 
gary to  the  artisan,  in  case  he  should  obstinately  persist  in  supporting  a 
policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  theorist. 

Both  classes  of  theorists,  however,  have  been  mistaken,  or  at  least  have 
very  much  exaggerated  the  importance  of  their  respective  theories ; for  if 
protection  were  carried  to  the  point  of  absolute  prohibition,  internal  trade 
and  manufactures  might  nevertheless  flourish,  if  the  people  were  capable 
of  putting  sufficient  restraint  upon  themselves  to  keep  their  expenditures 
within  their  incomes.  It  would  be  possible  for  ten  millions  of  people 
living  on  an  island  entirely  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  indus- 
try and  prudence  to  produce  every  year  much  more  than  they  consumed, 
and  to  continue  to  do  this  for  many  generations.  The  result  would  be  the 
accumulation  of  immense  wealth  in  the  course  of  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  any  people  to  prevent  their  doing  this. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  individuals  composing  the  nation  should 
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be  able  to  deny  themselves  of  a small  portion  of  the  result  of  their  indus- 
try. All  nations  might  grow  rich  if  their  people  would  only  be  industri- 
ous and  prudent,  even  if  they  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  other 
nations.  The  empire  of  Japan  partially  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  a 
people  totally  exclusive  in  their  Commerce.  It  shows  that  a dense  popu- 
lation may  sustain  itself  in  comparative  affluence  by  its  internal  resources 
alone.  But  Japan  gives  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  degree  of  wealth 
and  power  that  might  be  attained  by  a noble  Christian  people  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  Japan  is  owing  to  its 
prohibitive  policy,  so  much  favored  by  its  isolated  position.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  tribes  which  have  remained  for  ages  in  barbarism 
notwithstanding  that  their  policy  and  their  geographical  position  have 
alike  prohibited  intercourse  with  other  races.  A remarkable  instance  in 
illustration  is  presented  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  though  sole 
possessors  of  a vast  country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  were  when  dis- 
covered and  are  still,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation  possible  to  hu- 
manity. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  Japan  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  “ protection  ” has  not  been  able  to  destroy  national  prosperity, 
and,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  a degree  of  exclu- 
siveness practically  equal  to  that  of  Japan  has  not  effected  the  slightest 
advance  in  civilization  or  wealth — that  a “ protective  system  ” is  of  very 
small  moment  when  considered  as  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  national 


progress. 

Neither  is  “free  trade”  in  itself  more  powerful  for  good  than  “protec- 
tion.” It  is  possible  for  a nation  to  be  admirably  situated  for  Commerce, 
geographically,  and  its  individuals  to  possess  the  utmost  freedom  of  inter- 
course among*  themselves  and  with  foreigners  also,  and  yet  remain  at  a 
very  low  ebb  of  civilization,  wealth,  and  progress.  A people  addicted  to 
war  instead  of  industry,  to  the  chase  instead  of  agriculture,  and  to  gambling 
instead  of  Commerce,  would  remain  poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded,  what- 
ever their  natural  advantages  might  be.  There  is  great  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  North  America ; and  yet  those 
tribes  remain  on  the  very  verge  of  extinction,  liable  to  be  shoved  off  at  any 
time  by  famine — their  accumulations  being  extremely  small.  With  in- 
tellectual capabilities  naturally  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  great  skill  in 
arts,  arms,  and  Commerce,  their  moral  characteristics  keep  them  down  to 
their  savage  level,  and  their  external  trade  as  well  as  traffic  among  them- 
selves are  equally  neglected,  and  even  made  impossible  by  their  non- 
accumulation and  thriftless  habits.  Free  trade  for  ages  has  not  raised 
them  above  the  same  unvarying  level  of  degradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  freedom  of  trade  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  might  appear  from  the  very  nature  of  trade,  which  is 
simply  the  distribution  of  commodities  from  points  where  they  exist  in 
comparative  superfluity  to  other  points  where  they  are  scarce.  Trade 
conveys  the  products  of  the  earth  • from  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
they  would  otherwise  be  worthless  for  want  of  consumers,  to  those  regions 
where  population  is  concentrated  in  masses  too  dense  for  the  local  agri- 
culture to  sustain.  In  short,  trade  is  universally  admitted  to  operate  for 
human  good.  Trade  prevents  famine.  Trade  is  in  the  constant  effort  to 
bring  about  an  equalization  all  the  world  over  in  those  things  which  are 
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desirable  for  the  subsistence  and  blessing  of  man.  Where  inequalities  are 
greatest  trade  is  most  active,  and  where  there  are  no  inequalities  trade 
ceases.  Trade  is  not  possible  among  those  who  produce  only  the  same 
commodities.  The  movements  and  operation  of  trade  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  movements  and  operations  of  fluids  when  seeking  a level,  and  like 
them  they  cease  entirely  when  they  have  accomplished  that  to  which  they 
are  constantly  tending — a perfect  level.  It  were  as  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  place  obstructions  to  the  regular  flow  of  trade,  as  it  would  be  to 
dam  up  a river  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 

That  free  trade  among  nations  is  not  impoverishing  may  be  seen  from 
this  also,  that  among  parts  of  the  same  nation  trade  is  everywhere  admit- 
ted to  be  beneficial.  If  free  trade  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is 
highly  profitable  to  both  those  cities,  why  should  free  trade  between  New 
York  and  Havana  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  either  ? 

It  is  possible  for  one  part  of  a country,  from  being  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  productiveness  by  united 
capital  and  skill,  to  be  immensely  rich  in  the  means  of  subsistence ; and 
for  another  part  of  the  same  country  well  adapted  for  manufacturing,  to 
be  made  equally  productive  of  wealth  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  its  inhab- 
itants. What  could  be  less  injurious  or  more  desirable  than  that  the  facili- 
ties of  Commerce  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  same  country  should 
#be  adequate  to  a full  exchange  of  the  superfluities  of  each?  It  is  evident 
that  without  such  facilities  of  trade  each  would  be  deprived  of  half  its 
wealth.  AncLthe  case  would  not  be  altered  in  the  least  if  an  imaginary 
line  were  drawn  between  them,  and  a distinct  government  were  possessed 
by  each.  Even  if  they  spoke  different  languages,  and  were  removed  from 
each  other  by  a river,  or  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  by  an  ocean  even,  still 
the  trade  w'ould  be  as  desirable  and  as  little  injurious,  if  its  facilities  re- 
mained. 

Having  looked  at  some  of  the  means  which  have  been  at  various  times 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  insure  national  duration,  and  the  impotence  of 
which  history  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  let  us  turn  to  the  true  sources 
of  national  vitality. 

That  upon  which  national  wealth  and  power  have  been  always  based, 
has  been  some  degree  of  moral  excellence  in  the  people.  Not  much, 
perhaps,  but  still  sufficient,  while  it  lasted,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
for  a certain  imperfect  national  development,  and  which,  when  it  decayed, 
left  the  nation  or  people  a form  without  an  essence — the  external  merely 
— like  a hollow  tree,  in  which,  there  being  no  longer  a heart,  the  branches 
gradually  fall  away. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  records  of  whose  various  achieve- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  to  teach  us  lessons  of  humility,  fell  to 
pieces  from  the  want  of  that  inner  life — from  the  decay  of  that  moral  ex- 
cellence which  their  earlier  history  teaches  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
growth.  That  moral  excellence  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  a nation  may  be 
made  evident  by  imagining  the  course  of  two  nations,  the  one  degraded 
the  other  noble. 

What  wrould  be  the  fate  of  a degraded  race  in  the  course  of  a few  cen- 
turies ? Let  us  suppose  a nation,  after  a long  course  of  virtue  and  glory, 
gradually  to  let  go  its  hold  on  truth.  Let  us  take  such  a people  at  a time 
when  they  had  submitted  their  higher  faculties  entirely  to  the  lower — 
when  notwithstanding  a knowledge  of  right  and  truth,  they  had  become 
so  far  the  slaves  of  the  lower  passions  and  appetites  as  to  be  incapable  of 
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any  higher  service  than  that  of  their  animal  nature.  The  wide  territory 
left  to  them  by  their  virtuous  ancestors  would  be  taken  from  them  piece- 
meal by  beggarly  enemies,  and  their  noble  cities  be  shorn  of  their  ancient 
splendors.  Born  to  the  accumulated  wealth  and  renown  of  many  genera- 
tions of  a noble  race,  they  would  be  content  to  live  upon  their  inheritance 
without  energy  to  keep  it  in  repair;  and  each  succeeding  generation 
would  transmit  less  to  that  which  followed  it.  There  would  be  a continual 
tendency  towards  poverty — a perpetual  gravitation  towards  slavery ; in- 
dustry would  gradually  cease ; the  decay  of  public  spirit  would  bo  repre- 
sented by  the  dilapidation  of  public  works.  If  not  extinction  subjugation 
would  rapidly  follow,  and  along  with  serfdom  would  come  a dispropor- 
tionate development  of  ail  the  lower  faculties  and  organs  of  the  body,  till 
the  regeneration  of  such  a race  should  become  almost  a physical  as  well 
as  a moral  impossibility. 

Let  us  now  imagine  what  would  be  the  destiny  of  a noble  nation — a 
race  having  all  the  lower  propensities  subordinated  to  the  higher,  and 
capable  of  ultimating  in  act  every  conviction  of  right — a nation  composed 
of  men  who,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fight  or  die  for  the  common  de- 
fence, could  do  so  without  any  difficulty  arising  from  excessive  or  insub- 
ordinate love  of  self-preservation ; content  to  labor  unceasingly,  with  end- 
less self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  and  to  dispense  with  all  pleasures 
and  amusements  except  so  far  as  they  were  conducive  to  the  higher  uses. 
Such  a people  would  soon  surround  themselves  with  incalculable  wealth, 
which  would  either  be  equally  distributed  or  held  for  the  good  of  all. 
Innumerable  contrivances  for  abridging  the  drudgery  of  unskilled  labor 
would  with  such  a people  banish  almost  altogether  all  toilsome  and  re- 
pulsive occupations,  and  leave  only  those  of  intellect  and  taste.  The  whole 
of  the  race  would  be  able  to  give  nine-tenths  of  their  time  and  labor  to 
the  pursuits  of  religion,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  so  that 
there  should  be  as  large  a proportion  of  men  occupied  with  those  higher 
pursuits  as  now  drag  out  an  unhappy  existence  in  the  various  burdensome 
and  laborious  employments ; and  as  few  persons  employed  laboriously  as 
are  now  given  to  the  higher  pursuits.  Man  having  subdued  himself  would 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  nature,  and  bring  it  into  complete  obedience  to 
his  cultivated  tastes.  Children  would  bo  born  into  a paradise  instead  of  a 
pandemonium,  and  every  appliance  of  art,  science,  wealth,  and  religion, 
being  brought  to  bear  on  their  education  and  development,  every  genera- 
tion would  be  superior  to  that  wdiich  preceded  it,  and  the  race,  from 
having  begun  by  adopting  the  law3  would  continue  to  advance  till  it  at- 
tained the  condition  of  heaven.  External  enemies  would  be  powerless 
against  so  elevated  a race.  A nation  so  true — animated  by  the  divine 
life — could  fear  no  combination  of  hostile  forces.  Like  Achilles  it  would 
be  immortal,  and  unless  like  him  wounded  in  the  heel — that  is,  unless 
admitting  the  lower  propensities  and  faculties  to  usurp  the  dominion — 
would,  sharing  the  divine  life,  share  also  the  divine  eternity.  Bound  into 
a solid  unity  by  the  power  of  love,  such  a people  would  present  themselves 
to  any  combination  of  enemies,  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  presents  its 
immovable  base  to  the  wandering  sands  of  the  desert  driven  by  the  burn- 
ing simoom.  Such  a nation  might 

u The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  its  immortality, 

Or  shake  its  trust  in  God.” 
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ill.  fl. — COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

We  have  been  kindly  favored  with  an  extract  of  a highly  interesting 
communication  from  that  indefatigable  friend  of  Africa,  and  lover  of  his 
own  country,  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  to  the  Hon.  Edwabd  Everett,  late 
Secretary  of  State.  The  letter  bears  date,  21  Token  House  Yard,  London, 
April  28,  1853,  and  its  careful  perusal  will  doubtless  cause  our  readers  to 
concur  in  the  eminently  judicious  and  practical  views  it  so  forcibly  presents. 

The  commercial  importance  to  the  United  States  of  a close  friendship 
with  Liberia,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Even  the  trifling  article  of  ground 
nuts  lias  become  an  important  object  of  Commerce  for  Fiance,  and  it  will 
doubtless  henceforth  prove  very  valuable  to  England,  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  also  for  oil  for  burning  and  for  lubricating  machinery.  Why 
should  not  America  reap  a portion  of  the  great  harvest  which  is  already 
ripe  in  Africa  to  those  who  seek  it?  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
she  should  not  reach  forth  her  hand  and  pluck  the  rich  and  good  fruit 
there  awaiting  her. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  i — 

Dear  Sir — I see  by  the  admirable  speech  which  you  made  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  on  the  18th  of  January,  1853,  that  you  are  an  advocate 
for  the  recognition  by  our  country  of  the  independence  of  Liberia.  Most  sin- 
cerely do  I hope  this  net  of  justice  may  speedily  be  effected.  In  a recent  letter 
from  President  Roberts,  be  informs  me  that  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  has  announced 
to  him  the  recognition  of  Liberia  by  Belgium.  Thus  Liberia  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  two  imperial  governments,  Brazil  and  France,  and  three  royal  ones. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Belgium.  Several  other  European  powers  are  soon 
expected  to  do  likewise.  Our  great  republic  refuses,  still  refuses  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  daughter  republic ! This  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a 
daughter  republic,  because  all  the  Liberians  (except  the  most  youthful,)  are 
native-born  Americans,  and  they  have  our  laws,  language,  religion,  and  institu- 
tions. I fear  this  refusal,  or  rather  this  negligence  to  do  this  act  of  justice,  will 
be  productive  of  bad  consequences.  I fear  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  the 
mother  country.  I apprehend  from  the  neglect  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  own  this  infant  republic,  not  only  the  loss  of  affection  in  a tender  relative 
to  our  country,  but  also  the  loss  of  influence  and  of  trade.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his 
letter  to  me,  mentions  that  the  trade  between  Liberia  and  England  is  increasing 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  British  government  is  sparing  no  pains  to  in- 
crease British  interests  in  Liberia.  Mr.  Roberts’  words  are,  “Indeed  they  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  a trade  between  Liberia  and  England,  that  will  in  a few 
years  astonish  the  most  sanguine,”  and  he  also  says — “ And  is  it  not  clear  that, 
when  commercial  intercourse  and  business  relations  shall  have  been  once  estab- 
lished between  Liberian  and  English  merchants,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
divert  them  into  other  channels?”  To  my  knowledge,  from  a close  observation 
of  things  here,  I am  satisfied  that  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Liberia  is 
becoming  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  establishment  of  a line  of  steamers 
going  to  and  coming  from  Liberia  once  a month,  has  been  in  existence  more  than 
eight  months.  This  regular  line,  independently  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
steamers,  and  the  Australian  steamers  calling  at  Liberia  occasionally,  is  stimu- 
lating trade  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  course  of  a few  months 
there  will  be  established  another  line  of  powerful  steamers  running  to  Liberia 
from  Liverpool,  thus  making  a fortnightly  regular  communication  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  merchandise,  and  passengers  between  Africa  and  England. 
Already  the  consumptive  demand  for  palm-oil,  arrow-root,  ginger,  pepper,  cam- 
wood, ivory,  gold,  and  other  African  products,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
there  has  arisen  within  a short  time  a greatly  increased  demand  for  palm-oil, 
— and  in  consequence  a greatly  enhanced  price — owing  to  the  announced  inten- 
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lion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  abolish  the  excise  duty  on  soap. 
In  consequence  of  this  wise  measure — the  abolition  of  excise  duty  on  soap — 
the  consumption  of  the  oil  of  ground-nuts,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  un- 
known in  England,  will  now  become  almost  as  important  as  that  of  palm-oil.  It 
is  in  France  hitherto  that  the  great  consumption  in  ground-nut  oil  has  occurred. 
It  is  there  used  to  mix  with  olive-oil  for  the  table,  but  piincipolly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  which,  though  preferred  abroad,  is  very  little  used  in  England, 
principally  because  of  the  excise.  The  specific  grav  ity  of  soap-made  from  ground- 
nut oil  is  higher  than  the  excise  law  permitted,  and  in  consequence  the  English 
could  not  use  this  oil  for  soap,  either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  foreign 
export,  and  fhu9  France  has  substantially  had  a monopoly  of  the  soap  trade  of 
the  world.  By  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty,  England  will  be  enabled  to  com- 
pete in  this,  as  in  all  other  trades,  with  France  in  foreign  countries.  The  impor- 
tation of  ground-nuts  from  the  coast  of  Africa  into  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and 
other  French  ports,  has  been  exceedingly  great  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  past, 
and  has  been  constantly  augmenting  most  rapidly.  Captain  Lynch  saw  fourteen 
vessels  at  Goree  loading  with  ground-nuts  for  France,  when  he  called  at  that  port 
a few  weeks  rfgo.  The  English  are  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  induce 
the  Liberians  to  pay  attention  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  being  an  indigen- 
ous and  perennial  (not  annual,  as  in  our  country,)  production,  must  become  an 
article  of  large  export  before  many  years.  The  dearest  object  of  an  Englishman 
is  to  get  clear  of  any  contact  with  slavery,  and  hence  the  exertion  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  our  country. 

1 have  lately  seen  Captain  Lynch  of  the  American  Navy,  on  his  return  from 
Liberia,  who  represents  the  trade  with  England  as  increasing  very  fast.  He 
8ay9  the  steamer  he  came  in  from  Monrovia,  although  of  one  thousand  tons  bur- 
den, could  have  been  filled  with  merchandise  if  she  had  been  double  the  size. 
She  was  compelled  to  leave  a large  quantity  of  freight  behind  her.  If  our  gov- 
ernment would  promote  the  establishment  of  the  ebony  line  of  steamers  (not 
larger  than  1,500  tons  each)  from  a port  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Liberia,  there  would  flow  the  greatest  advantages  not 
only  to  the  admirable  cause  of  colonization,  and  increased  Commerce  with  Africa, 
but  to  the  well-being  of  that  promising  and  interesting  republic  Liberia.  I ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  while  you  and  Mr.  Filmore  were  at  the  head  of  the  late 
government  at  Washington,  the  recognition  of  Liberia  could  not  be  made, 
but  I suppose  there  were  reasons  for  this  of  which  I am  not  aware.  I have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  ns  a member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, this  important  matter  will  have  your  hearty  support. 

Captain  Lynch  told  me  with  regret  that  Maryland  in  Liberia  has  declared  her- 
self independent.  This  very  small  community  I fear  cannot  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  As  a county  of  Liberia  she  might  with  great  propriety  be  an- 
nexed to  the  elder  republic.  I hope  the  American  Colonization  Society  will  use 
their  influence  with  both  the  Liberians  and  the  Marylanders  in  Liberia  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  Amalgamation.  As  Mr.  Latrobe  is  now  elected  President, 
and  you,  sir,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  I hope  the 
desirable  measure  may  be  effectuated.  I know  President  Roberts  thinks  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  annexation,  but  I trust  they  may  be  overcome. 

Captain  Lynch  told  me,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  repeatedly,  during  his  sojourn  in 
London,  confirmed  the  information,  that  the  great  W’ant  of  Liberia  is  respectable 
emigrants  from  our  country ; colored  emigrants  cannot  go  in  numbers  too  great, 
provided  they  be  really  well  disposed,  industrious,  and  energetic  people. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  has  done  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  a 
Vice-President  for  many  years  past,  (since  184J0,)  although  I have  been  continu- 
ously absent  from  home  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I am  sorry  1 have  so  little 
opportunity  of  showing  ray  high  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  honor  conferred 
upon  me,  but  l beg  that  whenever  my  services  may  be  useful  in  any  wray,  either 
to  the  Society  at  Washington,  or  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  I may  be  called 
upon  without  reserve.  Your  obedient  And  bumble  servant, 

GERARD  RALSTON. 
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SHIP — SEAWORTHINESS— ACTION  AGAINST  CARRIERS— REDUCTION  OF  DAMAGES. 

A cargo  of  bean%  was  shipped  by  the  plaintiff,  (Christie,)  on  board  the  defend- 
ants’ (Trott  and  others)  vessel,  which  was  lying  in  a dock  in  Liverpool,  to  be 
carried  to  another  port,  the  vessel  being  apparently  seaworthy.  U afterwards 
coining  on  to  blow  hard,  the  ship  sustained  an  injury,  whilst  still  in  dock,  from 
some  uncertain  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the  beans  were  injured,  and  part 
of  them  delayed  in  being  carried  to  their  port  of  destination.  The  injury  to  the 
ship  vvas  only  in  respect  of  one  plank,  which  was  not  found  to  be  rotten,  but 
had  been  started,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  the  ship  amounted  only  to  five  shil- 
lings. The  jury  having  found  that  the  ship  was  unseaw’orthy,  the*Court  refused 
to  disturb  the  verdict. 

Held,  under  the  above  circumstances,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages  for  the  delay  in  carrying  the  beans  to  their  port  of  destination,  by  reason 
whereof  he  had  lost  a market,  and  been  obliged  to  sell  at  a less  price  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  obtained,  although  he  had,  after  the  accident,  insisted  on 
the  beans  being  carried  by  the  defendants’  ship,  instead  of  sending  them  by  some 
other  and  earlier  conveyance. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  defendants  as  carriers.  The  declaration  alleged 
that  the  defendants*  vessel,  the  Harriet,  being  in  port  in  a dock  at  Liverpool,  the 
plaintiff  loaded  certain  beans  on  board  thereof,  to  be  carried  and  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff  at  London.  That  the  defendants  did  not  take  care  that  the  ship  was 
tight  and  9tanch,  nor  did  they  take  care  of  the  cargo;  and  that,  not  by  reason  of 
the  danger  of  se  is  and  navigation,  part  of  the  beans  were  spoilt  and  never  deliv- 
ered, and  the  residue  were  injured ; and  that  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  delay 
in  carrying  and  delivering,  in  consequence  of  the  ship  being  leaky  and  unfit  to 
carry,  iost  the  benefit  of  a market,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  at  a less  price  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

At  the  trial  before  C.  J.  Jervis,  at  the  last  sittings  in  London,  it  appeared  that 
the  b9ins  were  shipped  on  board  the  Hirriet  in  the  dock  at  Liverpool,  and  that, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board,  the  ship  had  been  considered 
to  be  tight  and  dry.  The  putting  the  cargo  on  board  was  finished  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1847.  O.i  the  night  of  the  11th  June,  1847,  the  ship  being  still  in  the 
dock,  it  blew  hard,  the  vessel  rolled  considerably,  and  fenders  were  placed  be- 
tween her  and  the  vessel  which  lay  next  her.  In  the  morning,  four  feet  of  wa- 
ter was  found  to  be  in  the  hold.  Toe  cargo  was  damaged  and  unloaded.  Part 
of  the  cargo  was  dried  and  sold  at  Liverpool,  and  part  of  it  was,  after  the  ship 
had  been  repaired,  taken  by  the  Hirriet  to  its  port  of  destination,  the  plaintiff 
having  insisted  on  its  being  taken  by  the  Harriet,  instead  of  sending  it  by  an- 
other and  earlier  conveyance.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  acci- 
dent, the  mirket  had  fallen  when  the  Harriet  arrived,  and  the  beans  were  conse- 
quently sold  at  a less  price  than  they  would  have  sold  at  if  there  had  been  no 
delay.  The  vessel  was  surveyed  after  the  accident  by  Lloyds’  surveyors,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  only  injury  was  the  starting  of  a plank,  the  plank  not  being 
rotten.  The  person  who  repaired  the  damage  was  called  at  the  trial,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  cost  of  repairing  the  vessel  only  amounted  to  five  shil- 
lings. The  opinion  of  one  of  the  witnesses  was,  that  the  part  of  the  vessel 
which  was  injured  must  have  come  in  contact  with  a mooring  chain. 

A verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £ 1,180,  which  included  the 
damage  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  market. 
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Mr.  Watson,  Q.  C.,  now  moved  for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  of  there  being 
no  evidence,  or  to  reduce  the  damages. 

J.  Maule—' There  is  a case  in  the  books  on  insurance  where  it  is  considered 
that  where  a ship,  soon  after  sailing,  being  considered  seaworthy  at  the  time  of 
sailing,  sunk,  and  there  were  no  circumstances  to  show  why  she  should  have 
sunk,  that  was  held  to  be  a presumption  of  unseaworthiness. 

The  plank  was  not  rotten,  and  five  shillings  made  her  perfectly  right. 

J.  Maule — The  jury  would  seem  to  have  said,  she  was  put  in  the  Liverpool 
docks,  and  was  exposed  to  nothing  more  than  other  ships  in  the  docks  were  ex- 
posed to;  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  ship  to  endure  that  without  being 
injured;  and  she  is  not  seaworthy  if  she  does  not.  The  injury  is  done  by  some 
external  violence,  but  that  i»  an  incident  to  the  place  in  which  she  is  put. 

It  was  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable  for  the  delay  and  conse- 
quent loss  by  the  falling  of  the  market. 

J.  Maule — Suppose  the  only  injury  was,  that  the  voyage  was  delayed  by  the 
inexcusable  misconduct  of  the  defen  iants.  It  is  a part  of  the  contract  that  the 
voyage  shall  not  be  delayed ; and  if  the  plaintiff  sustains  an  injury  by  reason  of 
the  delay  of  the  voyage,  is  he  not  entitled  to  recover? 

Rule  refused  on  both  points. 

The  rule  was  also  moved  to  reduce  the  damages  to  £600,  on  the  ground  that 
under  53  Geo.  3,  c.  159,  s.  1,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  more  than  the  value 
of  the  ship  and  freight,  on  which  point  the  Court  granted  a rule  nisi. 


A DECISION  OF  INTEREST  TO  SHIPMASTERS,  SHIPPERS,  AND  CONSIGNEES. 

In  United  States  Court,  in  Admiralty,  April  26th,  1854.  Before  Judge  Inger- 
soll.  Benj.  Blossom  and  Charles  W.  Blossom  t*5.  Jonas  Smith  and  Paul  Hulse. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1853,  sixty-nine  barrels  of  resin  were  shipped  on  board 
the  schooner  R.  W.  Browne,  owned  by  the  respondents,  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  there  delivered  to  the  libel- 
ants, dangers  of  the  sea  only  excepted,  and  the  master  executed  the  usual  bills  of 
lading  therefor. 

A law  of  the  State  of  New  York  prohibits  the  storing  of  resin  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  custom  of  the  port  is  to  land  resin  at  one  of  the  public 
wharves  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  the  consignee  of  the  largest  quantity  of  such 
goods  on  board  shall  designate  which  wharf  the  vessel  shall  go  to. 

The  schooner  arrived  at  this  port,  with  the  resifci  on  board,  May  26th,  1853, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  custom,  the  consignee  of  the  largest  quantity  of  naval 
stores  on  board  named  Mitchell’s  wharf  as  the  one  to  which  the  vessel  should  go. 
Accordingly  she  proceeded  thither,  and  landed  all  the  goods  on  board  except  the 
sixty-nine  barrels,  whbh  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  wharf  forbade  the  carrier 
to  land  upon  the  wharf.  Notice  was  therefore  given  to  the  libelants  to  lighter 
the  goods  from  the  vessel.  They,  however,  neglected  to  do  this,  insisting  that 
the  goods  should  be  landed  at  one  of  the  public  wharves  in  Brooklyn.  On  the 
2d  of  June  the  schooner,  with  the  resin  on  board,  hauled  over  to  pier  28,  East 
River,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  notice  was  again  given  to  the  libelants  to 
come  on  board  the  vessel  and  take  the  goods  there.  They  still  refused ; and  on 
the  8th  of  June  the  carriers  lightered  the  resin  over  to  Lyon  &,  Huff’s  yard,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  stored  it  there,  giving  notice  to  Lyon  & IlafF  not  to  let  the  libel- 
ants have  it  unless  they  paid  the  lighterage,  in  addition  to  the  freight.  The  li- 
belants, having  tendered  the  freight  and  demanded  the  resin  in  vain,  brought  this 
suit  upon  the  bills  of  lading  for  its  non-delivery. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  respondent  to  prove,  that  when  the  owner 
of  the  wharf  selected  by  the  consignee  of  the  largest  quantity  of  goods  on  board 
the  vessel  refuses  to  permit  the  goods  of  a particular  consignee  to  be  landed  at 
such  wharf,  it  is  by  custom  made  the  duty  of  such  particular  consignee  to  send 
lighters  for  the  goods,  and  have  them  lightered  from  the  vessel  to  another  public 
wharf.  But  the  attempt  to  establish  this  latter  custom  by  sufficient  proof  has 
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failed.  In  the  few  cases  which  have  occurred  of  such  refusal,  sometimes  the  con- 
signee has  lightered  the  goods,  and  sometimes  the  carrier  has  lightered  them, 
and  sometimes  the  ship  has  hauled  to  another  wharf.  The  general  custom  is  as 
above  stated. 

The  sole  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  carrier  has  delivered  the  resin  to 
the  libelants  according  to  the  bill  of  lading;  or,  if  he  has  not,  whether  he  has 
shown  any  good,  valid,  legal  excuse  for  not  so  doing. 

The  resin  has  never  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  libelants.  It  has 
been  landed  on  one  of  the  wharves  of  Brooklyn,  where,  by  custom,  the  carrier 
had  a right  to  land  it,  provided  he  gave  the  libelants  sole  and  exclusive  control 
over  it,  upon  their  paying  the  freight.  This  control  the  respondents  refuse,  un- 
less the  libelants  will  pay  the  lighterage,  in  addition  to  the  freight  If  they  have 
the  right  to  demand  this,  the  libelants  cannot  recover  in  this  suit;  and  they  have 
no  right  to  demand  this,  unless  the  libelants  were  in  the  wrong  in  neglecting  to 
receive  the  goods  according  to  the  notices. 

The  respondent  says,  that  the  libelants  were  in  the  wrong  in  two  instances. 
First,  in  not  sending  their  lighters  for  the  goods  when  the  schooner  was  at  Mitch- 
ell's wharf ; second,  in  not  receiving  the  goods  on  the  vessel's  deck  when  she  was 
lying  at  pier  28. 

1st.  There  is  no  law  or  custom  which  compelled  the  libelants  to  lighter  the 
goods  from  the  vessel  at  Mitchell’s  wharf.  The  carrier’s  contract  was  to  deliver 
the  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  on  such  a contract  the  custom  is  to  de- 
liver them  on  one  of  the  public  wharves  in  Brooklyn.  There  is  no  custom  to 
deliver  at  the  ship's  sides  in  a lighter.  Such  is  not  the  usual  way  of  delivery, 
and  an  offer  to  deliver  it  will  not  satisfy  the  contract;  and  if  the  owner  of  tho 
wharf  wrongfully  prevents  the  discharge  of  the  goods,  the  carrier  is  not  excused 
from  fulfilling  his  contract,  which  is  to  land  at  some  wharf.  The  libelants  were 
not  in  the  wrong,  therefore,  in  neglecting  to  send  lighters  for  the  goods  while  the 
schooner  was  lying  at  Mitchell's  wharf.  That  was  no  part  of  the  contract,  and 
there  is  no  custom  which  makes  it  such,  or  imposes  any  such  duty  on  the 
consignee. 

2d.  The  libelants  were  not  in  the  wrong  in  not  receiving  the  goods  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  at  pier  28.  By  the  law  of  the  State,  and  if  that  law*  was  not 
in  existence,  yet  by  the  custom  of  the  port,  the  city  of  New  York  is  established 
to  be  not  a usual  and  proper  place  for  the  dt  livery  of  the  resin ; and  no  tender  is 
in  conformity  with  the  contract  to  deliver,  unless  the  place  where  it  is  tendered 
is  a usual  and  proper  place  for  its  delivery. 

The  decree  of  the  court,  therefore,  is,  that  the  libelants  recover  of  the  respond- 
ents the  value  of  the  resin  in  controversy  at  the  time  when  it  was  demanded,  less 
the  freight. 

Ordered  reference  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  that  amount. 

TRUE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SECTION  219  OF  THE  CODE — CREDITOR’S  BILL  NOT  SUPER- 
SEDED BY  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  December  31,  1853,  before  Judges  Ed- 
monds, Roosevelt,  and  Morris.  Daniel  J.  Shaw  rs.  Henry  Dwight,  Jr.,  and 
Ancel  St.  John. 

The  object  of  this  appeal  is  to  obtain  the  dissolution  of  an  injunction  which 
was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  staying  all  proceedings  on  two  judg- 
ments confessed  by  St.  John  in  favor  of  Dwight,  for  $7,005  and  $8,000 
respectively. 

Shaw  alleges  that  he  is  the  holder  of  a senior  judgment,  and  that  the  two 
senior  judgments,  although  actually  paid,  are  fraudulently  kept  on  foot  to  his 
prejudice.  Oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  fact  be  so,  a sale 
under  them  would  be  void,  and  therefore  could  not  injure  Shaw\  Suppose,  how- 
ever, Shaw  should  attempt  to  collect  his  judgment  by  a sale  under  execution, 
would  any  purchaser  be  likely  to  bid  ns  much  for  the  property  with  two  seem- 
ingly unsatisfied  prior  judgments  upon  it  amounting  to  more  than  $15,000,  as 
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if  the  record  of  title  in  that  particular  were  free  and  clear?  And  especially  if 
the  judgments  were  not  only  unsatisfied  of  record,  bat,  as  in  this  case,  were 
actually  being  enforced  by  execution. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  notes,  to  secure  which  the  Dwight  judgments  were 
given,  have  been  paid ; and  yet  he  has  not  only  issued  executions  upon  the 
judgments,  but  threatens  to  sell  the  very  property  to  which  Shaw  looks  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  lien.  Is  this  no  injury  to  Shaw?  Or  is  it  no  injury  for  which 
the  law  affords  redress?  Upon  the  admitted  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Dwight  judgments  ought  not  io  be  set  up,  but  to  be  canceled  of  re- 
cord ; and  upon  the  final  hearing,  should  there  be  no  change  in  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  that  must  be  the  decree. 

They  are,  while  outstanding,  a cloud  upon  the  title,  and  Shaw  has  both  an 
interest  and  a right  to  have  the  cloud  removed. 

And  shall  Dwight  in  the  meantime,  before  a final  hearing  can  be  had,  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  and  make  that  cloud  both  denser  and  broader?  Even  before 
the  code,  such  a proceeding  would  not  have  been  allowed,  as  appears  by  the 
decision  of  Chancellor  Walworth  in  6 Paige  Reports,  108 ; and  the  code  is 
certainly  not  less  remedial  in  this  respect  than  the  former  chancery  practice,  sec- 
tion 219. 

It  provides — and  the  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  meets  this  case  precisely — that 
when  it  shull  appear  by  the  complaint  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief 
demtnded,  and  such  relief  or  uny  part  thereof  consists  in  restraining  the  com- 
mission or  continuance  of  some  act,  the  commission  or  continuance  of  which, 
during  the  litigation,  would  produce  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  &c.,  a temporary  in- 
junction may  be  granted  to  restrain  such  act. 

Before  the  code,  the  general  rule  was  that  the  injury,  the  commission  of 
which  alone  could  be  restrained  by  preliminary  injunction,  must  be  of  an  irre- 
parable character;  and  in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion  the  use  of  the  rem- 
edy should,  in  general,  be  still  confined  to  such  cases.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  language  of  the  code  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  nice  discussions 
which  so  frequently  arose  under  the  old  system  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*•  irreparable,”  in  its  Application  to  each  particular  case.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
word  “injury”  alone,  unaccompanied  by  its  debatable  and  much  debated  adjec- 
tive, thus  leaving  to  the  court  or  officer  a more  liberal  discretion  in  determining 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  application  should  be  granted  or  not, 
and  taking  away  the  temptation  unduly  to  appeal  from  the  decision. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice  Morris  was  clearly  right  in  granting  this  in- 
junction, and  Mr.  Justice  Edmonds  equally  right  in  refusing  to  vacate  it;  and 
that  the  order  appealed  from  ought  to  be  affirmed  with  costs. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

In  the  case  of  Escrit  vs.  Mason,  the  note  was  payabl6  to  bearer  on  demand, 
and  as  such  was  insufficiently  stamped.  It  was  not  a note  payable  to  order,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  payable  ns  such  (vide  the  plain  words  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Tilaley’s  2d  edit.,  page  778).  The  fact  of  a bill  or  note  being  drawn  upon  too 
high  a stamp,  does  not  affect  its  validity,  provided  the  stamp  be  not  appropriated 
to  any  other  instrument  (vide  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  10).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  turning  point  of  the  case  rests  upon  the  word  bearer,  which  should  not  have 
been  omitted. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

It  i9  now  settled  that  if  a person  profess  to  contract  as  agent  only,  and  con- 
tract in  such  terms  as  may  express  the  character  of  agent  only,  he  cannot,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  had  no  authority  to  contract  as  agent,  be  held  liable  as  a 
contractor  in  an  action  on  the  contract,  whether  that  which  he  assumed  to  do 
was  done  in  fraud  or  not,  but  possibly  which  agent  may  be  liable  upon  an  im- 
plied promise  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  original  contract. — (Lewis  vs. 
Nicholson,  16  Jurist,  1,041.) 
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TJKSEAWORTHY  VESSELS — LIABILITY  OF  SHIP-OWNERS. 

In  the  Conrt  of  Queen’s  Bench,  a short  time  since,  the  following  cose  came 
on  for  bearing : — 

Conch  vs.  Steel.  The  defendant  in  this  case  is  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  plaintiff,  who  is  an  able-bodied  seaman,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
work  in  the  ship  daring  a voyage  between  Plymouth  and  Calcutta.  The  declara- 
tion having  recited  the  agreement,  alleged  that  the  defendant’s  vessel  <vas  unsea- 
worthy, in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  sleep  in  his  ham- 
mock, had  got  wet  and  become  sick.  A second  count  alleged  that  the  defend- 
ant had  neglected  to  provide  his  vessel  with  sufficient  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
sickness. 

Both  counts  were  demurred  to.  Mr.  Kingdon,  in  support  of  the  demurrer/ 
said  this  was  the  first  time  such  an  action  had  ever  been  brought,  and  it  W'os 
contrary  to  all  principle.  A ship-owner  was  not  bound  to  provide  his  seamen 
with  a vessel  which  was  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  a voyage.  The  sea- 
men might  receive  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
vessel.  The  learned  counsel  cited  Seymour  vs.  Maddox,  (20  Law  Journal,  p.  327,) 
and  Priestly  and  Forster,  (1st  Mees.  and  Wells,  p.  1,)  to  show  that  a master 
was  not  bound  to  have  premises  upon  which  he  hired  servants  to  work  in  such 
a state  of  repair  that  the  servants  could  not  possibly  sustain  injury. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  support  of  the  declaration,  referred  to  Gibson  and  Small, 
which  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  session,  to  show  that  the  ship- 
owner was  bound  to  provide  a seaworthy  vessel  for  the  seamen  he  hired  as  well 
as  for  all  other  purposes. 

Lord  Campbell  gave  judgment  After  stating  the  facts  alleged  in  the  declara- 
tion, he  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  contract  or  duty  disclosed  by 
the  declaration  w'hieh  could  be  the  foundation  of  the  complaint  contained  in  the 
first  count.  For  anything  that  appeared,  the  defendant  might  have  been  igno- 
rant of  any  defects  in  the  ship,  and  the  plaintiff  himself  might  have  examined  the 
ship,  and  become  perfectly  aware  of  her  condition  before  engaging  himself  as  a 
seaman  on  the  voyage  in  question.  Even  if  both  parties  were  aware  of  the  un- 
seaworthiness, it  might  have  been  the  intention  that  the  plaintiff,  undergoing 
greater  hardships  and  labor  in  such  a vessel,  should  be  remunerated  by  higher 
wages.  If  the  doctrine  contended  for  was  correct,  the  defendant,  though  free 
from  any  blame,  would  be  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  every  seaman  on 
board,  in  case  a butt  happened  to  start  while  the  vessel  w>as  going  out  of  Plym- 
outh Sound.  There  was  no  instance  of  such  an  action  being  brought,  there 
was  no  decision  authorizing  the  doctrine  now  contended  for,  nor  had  any  prin- 
ciple been  urged  upon  which  such  an  action  could  he  maintained.  The  only 
authorities  cited  were  certain  dicta  of  the  learned  judges  in  the  case  of  Gibson 
vs.  Small,  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  judges  to  lay  down  the  law  that 
in  all  these  contracts  there  was  an  implied  warranty  that  the  ship  was  seaworthy, 
as  in  the  cas?  of  a policy  of  insurance,  or  that  such  an  action  as  the  present 
could  be  maintained.  That  case  was,  therefore,  no  authority.  The  authorities 
were  rather  the  other  way ; for  if  the  principle  involved  in  Seymour  vs.  Maddox 
and  Priestly  vs.  Fowler  were  applied  to  the  present  case,  it  would  show  that  the 
action  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  expressed  themselves  to 
the  same  effect  Judgment  for  the  defendant. — European  Times. 

LAW  OF  PATENTS. 

A invented  something  which  he  called  “ A’s  Patent  Kitchener,”  but  he  never 
took  out  a patent  for  it.  B w*as  his  servant,  and  in  that  capacity  learned  to 
make  the  apparatus,  which  he  sold  by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  as  if  made  by 
him.  A knew  these  facts  four  months  before  he  took  steps  to  protect  himself. 
The  Court  refused  an  injunction,  because  he  had  falsely  described  the  invention 
as  a patent,  and  had  allowed  so  long  a time  to  elapse ; and  would  only  permit 
him  to  retain  the  bill  for  six  months,  with  liberty  to  bring  an  action. 
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rugwun  inn  or  tuuou  imi-rino  m tab  M.ftxrr— coukie  to  u fomocd  wits 

THB  OVER-ISSUES— EFFECT  OF  TfiU  DEVELOPMENT  UFOK  OTHER  CORPORATE  COMPANIES— LES- 
SON* TaCOHT  IT  THXSB  DISCLOSURES  — OENKRAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THB  ACTION 
OF  STOCK  COMPANIES— FAT  MB  NT  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  MEXICAN  TEN  ATT— CONDITION  OF  THB  NEW 
TORE  BANKS— CONDITION  OF  THB  BOSTON  BANKS—  M ASSACHUSBTTS  BANKS— NBW  ORLEANS  BANKS 
—BANK  OF  MISSOURI  AND  BRANCHES — DEPOSITS  AND  COINAOB  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  OR- 
LEANS MINTS— IMPORTS  AT  NBW  YORK  FOR  JUNE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST,  AND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
—IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS — CASH  REVENUE— EXPORTS  FROM  NBW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR 
JUNE,  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  AND  FOR  THB  LAST  FISCAL  TEAR — EXPORTS  OP  LEADINO  ARTICLES  OP 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  TO  A LATE  DATE,  ETC. 

Soon  after  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  an  immense  fraud  was  discovered  in 
the  stock  accounts  of  two  important  railroad  companies,  which  has  given  a shock 
to  public  confidence,  from  which  it  will  not  speedily  recover.  One  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  finding  that  the 
stock  was  depreciating,  and  that  large  sales  were  being  made  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  called  at  the  transfer  office  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
sellers,  and  this  led  to  the  subsequent  developments.  Mr.  Robert  Schuyler,  the 
President  and  Transfer  Agent  of  the  Company,  announced  the  failure  of  his 
business  firm,  (R.  & G.  L.  Schuyler,)  on  the  1st  July,  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  offices  in  a note  to  one  of  the  directors,  wherein  he  intimated,  what 
had  already  been  suspected,  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  stock.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  while  the  legal  limit  of  the  Company’**  stock  is 
30,000  shares,  or  #3,000,000,  there  were  afloat  certificates  of  50,000  shares,  or 
$5  ,000,000,  and  consequently  an  over-issue  of  $2,000,000.  This  created  the 
greatest  alarm  throughout  the  country,  and  as  Mr.  Schuyler  had  fled,  it  was  nat- 
urally inferred  that  his  brother  and  business  partner,  who  was  President  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad  Company,  might  have  involved  that  company  in  similar  difficul- 
ties. Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  while  the  suspected  party,  G.  L. 
Schuyler,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  there  had  been  an  unauthorized  issue 
of  4,131  shares  of  Harlem  old  stock,  and  1,389  Preferred  stock,  by  the  Secretary, 
Alexander  Kyle,  whose  breach  of  trust  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Robert 
Schuyler.  These  shares  were  for  $50  each,  and  the  amount  thus  fraudulently 
issued  wa9  about  $276,000.  Mr.  Robert  Schuyler  was  also  indebted  to  the 
company  upwards  of  $100,000,  so  that  its  loss  by  both  defaulters  will  be  very 
considerable.  Mr.  Schuyler’s  course  was  the  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  had  involved  himself  in  connection  with  the  building  of  other  railroads, 
especially  in  the  construction  of  the  Vermont  Valley  and  the  Washington  and 
Saratoga  railroads,  where  large  sums  had  been  sunk  by  the  original  subscribers. 
Mr.  Kyle’s  was  the  direct  result  of  extravagance  in  living  and  stock  speculations. 
Small  defalcations  have  been  detected  in  connection  with  the  Naugatuck  and  the 
Canal  railroads,  in  Connecticut,  through  Mr.  Schuyler’s  means  as  Transfer 
Agent,  but  the  loss  to  both  will  be  only  trifling. 

The  discovery  of  the  above  frauds  created  a universal  panic  that  for  a W’hile 
threatened  to  break  up  the  railroad  system  throughout  the  country.  Stocks 
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precipitately  declined,  and  were  unsaleable  even  at  a mere  nominal  price ; while 
those  who  had  borrowed  money  upon  railroad  stocks  or  bonds,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  lender,  were  required  to  make  immediate  payment.  This  twofold 
operation  created  much  distress  in  every  commercial  community.  The  rapid  de- 
cline in  stocks  ruined  a great  many  whose  chief  investments  were  in  this  species 
of  property;  and  the  impossibility  of  borrowing  upon  these  securities  at  any 
price,  obliged  all  who  were  carrying  any  considerable  amount  to  foil  in  their 
obligations,  or  obtain  an  extension  from  their  creditors. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  stock  thus  fraudulently  issued,  is  a question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered.  The  Harlem  Company,  w’hose  limit  of  stock  had 
not  been  previously  reached,  it  is  generally  understood,  will  make  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  or  providing  for  the  extra  issues.  The  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven Company  are  still  undecided,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  subject  will 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  courts.  Some  assert  that  as  stock  is  the 
creature  of  law,  there  can  be  no  issue  of  stock  beyond  the  legal  limits,  and 
therefore  that  the  certificates  for  20,000  shares,  or  $2,000,000,  ore  null  and  void; 
and  therefore  the  holders  have  no  privileges  in  common  with  the  bona  fide  stock- 
holders. But,  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  would  not  the  certificate  thus  fraudu- 
lently issued,  although  not  recognized  as  stock,  be  good  as  an  evidence  of  debt 
against  the  company?  If  this  were  so,  then  the  holders  of  false  certificates 
would  have  a better  remedy  than  the  merging  of  their  claims  into  a common 
stock.  But  there  is  a practical  question  behind  ail  these  theoretical  disputes : 
Can  the  false  certificates  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine?  If  A has  100 
shares  of  genuine  stock  and  100  shares  of  false,  each  acknowledged  by  the 
Transfer  Agent  to  be  genuine,  and  sells  both  to  C,  the  latter  takes  out  not  two 
certificates  of  100  each,  but  one  certificate  of  200  shares,  thus  uniting  the  false 
with  the  genuine.  If  C now  sell  to  four  other  parties,  each  50  shares,  which 
of  them  will  have  the  genuine  stock?  The  courts  may  decide  that  the  first 
transfer  will  be  binding  and  represent  the  genuine,  while  the  remainder  repre- 
sents the  false ; but  such  a decision  would  work  a great  deal  of  practical  injus- 
tice, and  though  it  would  draw  a line,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  draw 
the  line  in  the  right  place.  If  the  old  stockholders  repudiate  the  over-issues 
wherever  they  can  be  distinguished,  the  holders  of  the  latter  may  still  have  a 
legal  claim  against  the  corporation  for  the  debt  thus  created  by  the  officers  and 
authorized  agents  of  the  company.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  and 
the  conflicting  claims  must  bo  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

Since  the  above  defalcations  were  discovered,  the  announcement  has  been 
made  that  Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  had  over-issued  8,000 
shares  of  the  stock  of  that  company,  but  as  its  market  value  was  previously  very 
low,  it  has  not  created  so  much  excitement  in  the  community. 

In  the  meantime,  the  credit  of  all  stock  companies  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
affected  by  these  disclosures.  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  reason  now  to  sus- 
pect the  officers  of  any  other  companies  than  before,  but  such  is  human  nature, 
that  the  suspicion  is  very  natural  under  the  circumstances.  It  will  soon  wear 
away,  if  not  kept  alive  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  officers  themselves, 
some  of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  appear  a little  too  independent  of  tho 
good  opinion  of  the  community.  There  has  ever  been  too  much  secresy  and 
selfish  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  some  of  our  railroad  com- 
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pftnies,  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  have  not  unfrequently  been  trifled  with 
by  a stock-jobbing  clique  which  has  had  the  power,  by  a peculiar  system  of  di- 
rection, to  raise  or  depress  the  stock  at  pleasure.  We  noticed  this  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  then  urged  more  openness  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
those  thus  holding  the  authority.  This  advice  has  now  been  reiterated  by  tho 
voice  of  a bitter  experience,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  will  teach  those  who  have  thus  speculated  at  the  expense  of 
their  stockholders,  to  be  more  honest  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  lesson  taught  by  this  experience,  which  concerns  all  classes 
of  every  profession,  but  which  all  are  too  slow  to  learn.  It  is  the  import- 
ance of  examining  thoroughly  the  foundation  whereon  we  stand,  and  to  know 
at  once  the  worst  of  our  situation  and  fortune.  From  the  sick  man,  who,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  still  flatters  himself  with  a long  life,  to  the  bankrupt  who 
hides  the  yawning  gulf  from  his  eyes  the  while  he  is  dallying  on  its  brink— 
few  are  willing  to  look  the  true  state  of  their  affairs  fully  in  the  face.  When  a 
railroad  is  projected,  the  cost  is  always  greatly  under-estimated ; as  the  work 
goes  on,  one  series  of  bonds  after  another  is  issued,  each  one  to  be  the  last 
When  the  rails  are  laid,  the  cars  commence  running ; but  the  depots  are  not 
built,  a suitable  running  stock  is  not  provided,  there  are  fences,  and  bridges, 
and  embankments,  and  turn-outs  to  be  constructed  or  finished,  and  the  construc- 
tion account  is  kept  open.  Most  of  the  receipts  are  divided  as  the  net  earnings 
of  the  road,  and  still  the  directors  go  on  and  borrow  money  to  complete  the 
necessary  improvements.  By  the  time  this  is  done,  perhaps  something  needs 
renewing,  and  the  managers  have  no  farther  excuse  for  borrowing  money  to 
charge  to  construction  account,  so  the  earnings  of  the  road  are  diverted  to  this 
purpose.  Then  the  dividends  are  passed,  and  the  stock  flounders  along,  or  set- 
ties  down  into  a second-rate  fancy.  The  whole  system  of  management  by  a 
stock  company  is  one  requiring  great  probity  and  careful  adjustm  ent  to  be  suffi- 
ciently economical  for  success.  In  manufacturing,  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
officers  and  employees  all  get  rich  through  the  operations  of  the  company,  while 
the  stockholders  scarcely  get  the  licking  of  the  platter  from  which  their  servants 
dine  so  sumptuously.  This  ufay  not  be  true  to  the  same  extent  with  railroad 
companies,  but  there  are  instances  where  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  make 
the  same  application. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  called  for  the  payment  to  the  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment of  #7,000,000  in  the  city  of  New  York  immediately  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  and  that  amount  was  paid  in  a single  draft  upon  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury,  from  whence  it  was  drawn  on  the  11th  of  July.  Of  this  amount, 
#4,000,000  were  deposited  by  the  accredited  agent  of  Mexico  with  three  of  tho 
New  York  banks  as  a special  deposit,  and  the  remaining  $3,000,000  were  loaned 
to  five  of  the  banks  at  a small  rate  of  interest,  to  be  called  for  after  ten  days* 
notice.  This  has  been  used  by  the  banks  in  discounting  mercantile  paper  at 
short  dates,  and  has  aided  in  modifying  the  severe  money  pressure  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  confidence  already  described.  Even  before  the  receipt  of  this 
money,  the  New  York  banks  made  a good  showing  of  specie,  and  now  the  av- 
erage is  very  large.  The  following  are  the  comparative  returns  up  to  a late 
date : — 

yol.  xxxi. — no.  II.  14 
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WEEKLY  AVERAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


Weekending 

Average  amount 

of  Loans 
and  Discounts. 

Average 
amount  of 
Specie. 

Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 

Average 
amount  of 
Deposits. 

January  7, 1854 

90,138,887 

11,506,124 

9,075,926 

60,835,862 

January  14 

90,010,012 

11,894.453 

8,668,344 

58,396,956 

January  21 

90,068,738 

11,465,166 

8,606,236 

69,071,262 

January  26 

..  89,169,466 

11,117,958 

8,642,677 

68,289,677 

February  4 

90,549,677 

11,634,653 

8,996,657 

61,2US,466 

February  11 

91,484,022 

11,872,126 

8,994,083 

61,024,817 

February  18 

92,698,085 

11,742,384 

8,964,464 

61,826  669 

February  26 

98,629,716 

11,212,693 

8,929,314 

61,293,645 

March  4 

94,658,421 

10,660,400 

9,209,830 

61,976,675 

March  11 

94,279  994 

9,832,483 

9,137,665 

60,226.683 

March  18 

98,418,929 

10,018,466 

9,256,781 

61,098,606 

March  25 

92,972,711 

10,132,246 

9,209,406 

69,168,178 

April  1 

92,825,024 

10,264,009 

9,896,820 

59,478,149 

April  8 

92,551,808 

10,188,141 

9,718,216 

60,286,889 

April  15 

91,636,274 

11,044,044 

9,638,998 

60,325,087 

April  22 

90,376,340 

10,626,976 

9,363,854 

69.226,905 

April  29 

90,243,049 

10,961,163 

9,377,687 

59,719,381 

May  6 

90,789,720 

11,437,039 

9,823,007 

63,865,609 

May  13 

90,246,927 

12,382,068 

9,607,796 

64,203,671 

May  20 

90,886,726 

12,118,043 

9,480,018 

68,882,661 

May  27 

90,981,974 

10,981,631 

9,284,807 

61,623,670 

June  3 

91,916,710 

10,281,969 

9,617,180 

9,381,714 

*71,702,290 

Jane  10 

91,015,171 

9,807,889 

72,495,859 

June  17 

90,068,673 

10,013,167 

9,144,284 

71,959,106 

June  24 

88,751,962 

9,628,376 

9,009,726 

69,698,724 

July  1 

88,608,491 

11,130,800 

9,068,263 

71,457,984 

July  8 

88,347,281 

12,267,818 

9,196,757 

72,718,442 

July  16 

90,437,004 

16,074,093 

8,837,681 

75,227,333 

The  following  is  a continuation  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the  Boston 
banks : — 


July  3.  July  10.  July  17. 

Capital $30,762,892  $80,796,926  $30, 870, 336 

Loans  and  discounts 49,220,001  49,116,057  49,652,649 

Specie 2,644,633  2,839,025  2,807,795 

Deposits.... 13,183,196  12,738,606  12,917,429 

Circulation 8,099,089  9,158,459  9,213,384 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Jast  statement  of  the  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts, compared  with  the  returns  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1853  : — 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital. 

Net  circulation. 

Deposits 

Profits  on  hand 

36  City. 
$30,762,892 
5,323,699 
13,183,196 
3,212,057 

115  Country. 
$22,669,760 
12,767,226 
6,461,106 
1,868,875 

July  3, 1854. 
Total,  151  banks. 
$53,422,652 
18,080,926 
18,634,302 
5,080,932 

October  1,  ’53. 
To’l  143  banka. 
$49,050,175 
18,891,834 
19,007,651 
5,039,134 

Grand  total 

52,481,844 

42,786,967 

96,218,811 

91,988,794 

RESOURCES. 

Notes,  bills  of  exchange.. 

Specie 

Beal  estate 

$49,220,001 

2,644,633 

617,810 

$41,877,865 

906,660 

452,642 

$90,597,866 

3,661,093 

1,069,852 

$87,187,177 

8,731,765 

1,069,853 

Grand  total 

62,481,844 

42,736,967 

95,218,811 

91,988,794 

• On  and  after  this  date,  the  Bank  Balances  were  included  In  the  Deposits,  by  request  of  the 
Superintendent. 
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The  following  are  the  last  two  weekly  statements  of  the  New  Orleans  Banks : 


Loans 

Specie 

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange. . . . 

Circulation 

Deposits 


July  X 

118,0*6,321 

7,727,842 

8,616,540 

7,165,454 

10,745,746 


• July  10. 
$13,801,421 
7,402,028 
8,085,001 
6,953,010 
10,387,606 


The  following  are  the  discounts,  deposits,  specie,  and  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  Missouri  and  tho  several  brunches 


Discounts.  Deposits.  Specie.  Circulation. 

St.  Louis $1,220,419  $1,084,023  $678,676  $1,636,760 

Fayette. 172,182  27,530  72,440  238,210 

Palmyra 67,487  40,961  64,040  106,080 

Cape  Girard 170,062  46,584  86,101  140,060 

Springfield 188,800  46,082  76,748  141,410 

Lexington 164,746  62,392  78,942  221,620 


Total 1,077,606  1,257,422  1,040,946  2,472,070 


The  yield  of  gold  in  California  is  quite  as  large  thus  far  this  season,  as  during 
the  same  period  of  any  former  year,  but  owing  to  the  diminished  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  porta  inconsequence  of  the  previous  glut  of  the  Califor- 
nia markets,  the  arrivals  of  bullion  at  New  York  since  January  1st  have  decreased 
about  30  per  cent.  The  total  deposits  of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  are,  for 
the  last  six  months,  in  round  numbers  $22,000,000,  against  $30,000,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1853,  and  $25,000,000  for  first  half  of  1852.  The  following  will 
show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the 
month  of  June,  1854: — 

DEPOS1T8  FOE  JUNE. 

Prom  California.  Total  Gold.  Silver.  Total. 


Philadelphia  Mint $3,040,000  $4,000,000  $100,000  $4,100,000 

New  Orleans  Must 66,576  104,227  148,070  263,107 

Total  deposits $8,006,676  $4,104,227  $248,970  $4,353,197 


Eagles 

Three- dollar  pieces. . . 

Double  eagles 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars 

Ban 

Total  gold  coinage  . 

Dollars. 

Hull  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Dunes 

Half  dimes 

Three  ceut  pieces  . . . 

Total  silver  coinage, 


Cents 

Total  coinage 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

Naw  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 


Piecea. 

10,000 

Value. 

$100,000 

Pieces. 

12,050 

Value. 

$86,160 

187,176 

188,446 

027 

342,040 

138,446 

2,804,248 

10,000 

$100,000 

288,599 

$3,411,784 

SILVER  < 

COINAGE. 

83,140 

$88,140 

428,000 

1214, COO 

116,000 

68,000 

868,000 

217,000 

460,000 

46,000 

470,000 

47,000 

• • • • • 

1,480,000 

74,000 

130,000 

3,000 

888,000 

$260,000 

8,097,140 

$438,040 

COPPER 

COINAGE. 

945,100 

$9,451 

800,000 

$860,000 

4,880,849 

$8,864,276 
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The  imports  of  foreign  goods  continue  much  larger  than  generally  expected. 
The  receipts  at  New  York  for  the  month  of  June  show  a decline  of  over  $5,000,000 
in  dutiable  merchandise,  but  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  largely  increased, 
leaving  the  total  imports  for  June  at  that  port  only  $3,673,0 18  less  than  the  very 
large  total  for  the  same  month  of  last  year,  $4,028,236  greater  than  for  June, 
1852,  and  $3,856,907  greater  than  for  June,  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing comparison : — 

IICPOIIT8  OP  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $8,097,681  $7,626,181  $13,590,517  $8,475,880 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,043,345  640,722  3,010,404  3,C05,646 

Free  goods 6«8,716  1,062,947  744,909  2^48,043 

Specie  and  bullion 121,234  429,747  115,021  158,814 


Total  entered  at  the  port $9,930,925  $9,769,597  $17,460,851  $18,787,883 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 717,633  911,479  1,181,896  1,422,672 

The  imports  at  New  York  since  January  1st  show  a decline  in  dutiable  mer- 
chandise entered  directly  for  consumption  of  abottt  $6,400,000,  but  the  receipts 
entered  for  warehousing  are  $2,000,000  larger ; and  the  receipts  of  free  goods 
and  specie  have  also  increased,  so  that  the  total  imports  are  only  $3,023,148 
less  than  the  very  large  amount  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year, 
but  are  $33,517,748  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852,  and  $22,424,018 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  We  annex  a comparative  statement  for 
the  first  six  months  of  each  of  the  last  four  years : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  1ST. 


1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $58,388  193  $47,044,912  $76,833,164  $70,447,814 

Entered  for  warehousing 7,464,187  6,027,749  11,506,681  13.726,750 

Free  goods 5,137  644  7,844,785  8,696,616  9,231,284 

Specie  and  bullion 1,899,883  1,878,181  900,062  1,408,027 


Total  entered  at  the  port $72,389,357  $61,295,627  $96,886,623  $94,813,375 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  ...  5,712,341  8,626,777  6,624,654  10,908,044 

The  month  of  June  closes  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States.  The  official 
statement  of  the  foreign  Commerce  at  all  of  the  ports  will  not  be,  ready  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  imports  will 
be  larger  than  ever  before  received  into  the  United  States  in  a single  year.  At 
New  York  the  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  are  $24,683,989 
greater  than  the  very  large  total  shown  for  the  previous  year,  $70,806,656  greater 
than  the  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  and  $50,000,973  greater  than 
the  corresponding  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851. 

KnuRIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH. 

1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $107,659  164  $94,845,831  $136,458,668  $147,929,241 


Entered  for  warehousing 14,802,824  11,466,714  15,144,678  27.417  160 

Free  *oods 8.321.042  11.926,912  13,367,173  12,791.065 

Specie 10,390,501  2,528,891  1,430,106  2,937,048 


T *tal  entered  at  the  port..  $141,073,531  $120,267,848  $166,890,615  $191,074,604 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  12,201,313  16,712,962  13,418,186  19,876,445 
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In  examining  the  imports  for  June  at  New  York,  we  find  about  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  dry  goods,  the  receipts  of  this  class  being  $2,588,663  less  than  for 
June,  1853,  $2,004,197  greater  than  for  June,  1852,  and  $731,896  greater  than 
for  June,  1851.  The  changes  are  about  equally  divided  among  all  of  the  classes 
of  dry  goods,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  comparison  : — 

XM POETS  OP  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YOBS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

1851 

185S. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$1,068,752 

$688,785 

$2320,855 

$1,122,306 

Manufactures  of  cotton.. 

428,923 

330,785 

903,011 

640,761 

Manufactures  of  silk- 

1,612,986 

1,011,909 

2,457,230 

1,390,827 

Manufactures  of  flax 

244,949 

292,015 

899,969 

276,511 

Miscell&nous  dry  goods. 

176,670 

103,338 

246,386 

260,198 

Total 

$3,432,280 

$2,426,832 

$6,829,941 

$3,690,603 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$103,444 

$62,094 

$184,613 

$118,471 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

29,446 

24,586 

48,637 

40,639 

Manufactures  of  silk 

72,562 

88,132 

103,650 

137,371 

Manufactures  of  flax 

27,245 

17,810 

18.454 

26,000 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

19,U45 

7,525 

12,989 

19,106 

Total  withdrawn 

$251,742 

$199,647 

$313,343 

$341,486 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

8,432,280 

2,426,832 

6,329,941 

8,590,603 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market . 

$3,684,022  $2,626,479  $6,648,284 

$3,932,089 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1834. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. $234,916 

$105,125 

$613,264 

$492,627 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

144,811 

32,565 

131,817 

165,768 

Manufactures  of  silk 

109,085 

86  984 

143,979 

386,670 

Manufactures  of  flax 

23,100 

19,708 

20,963 

52,687 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ........ 

. 12,346 

13,022 

87,132 

61,188 

Total 

. $624,267 

$267,404 

$947,155 

$1,097,880 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

,.  8,432,280 

2,426,832 

6,329,941 

8,590,608 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . . 

. $3,956,537 

$2,684,236 

$7,277,096  $4,688,433 

The  difference  in  the  market  this  year  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  years  1851 
and  1852,  is  seen  in  the  increased  stock  thrown  into  warehouse,  and  not  wanted 
for  immediate  consumption.  We  also  annex  a comparison  of  the  totals  since 
January  1st. — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  18T. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

1851 

1853. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$6,581,878 

$5,277,654 

$10,816,972 

$8,743,868 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

....  6,784,361 

4,626,052 

7,621,801 

8,489,126 

Manufactures  of  silk 

11,809,44)2 

9,168,466 

15,864,541 

13,540,260 

Manufactures  of  flax 

2,985,404 

4,199,560 

8,713,007 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ... 

1,919,571 

1,961,860 

2,796,750 

2,798,969 

Total $29,631,419  $23,969,436  $41,248,624  $37,290,214 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851.  185!.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $577,830  $841,704  $683,404  $1,273,612 

Manufactures  of  cotton 861,503  1,028,816  608,285  1.544,071 

Manufactures  of  silk 693,217  1,251,782  775,806  1,446,088 

Manufactures  of  flax 859  567  583,459  130,684  627.445 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 239,712  226,849  214,747  209,781 

Total $2,621,829  $3,932,610  $2,857,376  $5,000,947 


Add  entered  for  consumption 29,681,419  23,969,436  41,278,624  37,290.214 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $32,253,248  $27,902,046  $43,686,000  $42,291,161 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


1851.  1852.  1851.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool  ...  $828,974  $788,660  $1,880,466  $2,095,807 

Manufactures  of  cotton 908.665  668,638  742,071  1,544,865 

Manufactures  of  silk 970,122  1,521,494  970,767  1,854.786 

Manufactures  of  flax 845,661  207,480  181,257  490,890 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 202,425  200,989  241,791  204,370 


Total $3,250,847  $8,287,161  $3,516,342  $6,190,168 

Add  entered  for  consumption 29,631,419  23,969,486  41,278,624  87,290,214 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. . $82,882,266  $27,256,597  $44,794,966  $48,480,882 

The  total  for  six. months,  as  above  given,  is  $1,314,584  less  than  for  the  cor- 

responding six  months  of  last  year,  but  $16,223,785  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1852.  We  have  also  compiled  the  same  particulars  for  the  fiscal  year* 


IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  80TH. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $14,950,011  $12,054,269  $20,851,957  $28,115,935 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,771.100  8,460,116  18,018,164  15,408,447 

Manufactures  of  silk 23,077,269  19,181,253  27,512,722  29,487,689 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,372,102  6,521,298  7,568,161  7,677,627 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,592,670  8,665,527  5,085,598  5,361,715 


Total $57,763,152  $48,862,158  $73,587,302  $80,941,298 


WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 

1858. 

1851. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$2,024,686 

$2,167,409 

$1,429,076 

$2,814,704 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

1,482,310 

1,586,828 

990,760 

2,069,578 

Manufactures  of  silk... . 

* 1,181,048 

2,842,742 

1,441,680 

2,184,028 

Manufactures  of  flax 

596,067 

861,704 

846,367 

778,789 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

866,201 

474,862 

881,175 

897,661 

Total 

, $5,599,262 

$7,418,040 

$4,588,948 

$8,244,650 

Add  entered  for  consumption  . . . 

67,763,152 

48,862,168 

78,637,302 

80,941,293 

Total  thrown  on  the  market...  $63,862,414  $56,275,198  $78,126,250  $89,185,948 
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ENTERED  TOR  WAREHOUSING. 


1851.  1858.  185J.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,117,020  $2,354,296  $1,964,608  $3,746,483 


Manufactures  of  cotton 1,900,400  1,622,481  1,274,863  8,064,614 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,781.681  8,153.698  1,576,506  8,211,737 

Manufactures  of  flax 686,629  824.966  856,999  1,035,688 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 364,966  518,513  492,836  389,962 


Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 


$6,850,595  $8,358,904 
67,763,162  48,862,158 


$5,655,211  $11,448,884 
73,637,302  80,941,293 


Total  entered  at  the  port $64,618,747  $57,221,062  $79,192,513  $92,389,627 


In  reviewing  the  past  beyond  the  limits  of  the  current  year,  we  find  that  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  which  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  country,  commenced  in  August,  1852;  and 
every  subsequent  month  down  to  February,  1854,  showed  an  excess  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year!  The  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  showed  a comparative  decline  of  $999,713,  a slight  difference  com- 
pared with  the  accumulated  increase  of  the  previous  eighteen  months.  The 
month  of  March  also  exhibited  a decrease  amounting  to  $986,150.  In  the 
month  of  April  the  tide  again  turned,  and  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  increased 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars.  In  May  they  again  increased  half  a million  of 
dollars  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  month  of 
June,  as  shown  above,  the  increase  is  once  more  checked,  and  the  receipts  are 
$2,588,663  less  than  for  June,  1853.  This  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  trade 
for  the  year  shows,  that  except  for  the  months  of  February,  March  and  June, 
each  month  of  the  year  has  helped  to  swell  the  increase,  and  the  total  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1854,  is  $13,197,114  greater  than  for  the  previous  year, 
$35,168,565  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  and  $27,775,880 
greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1851. 

The  imports  of  articles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty  has  fallen  off  more 
than  the  average,  as  will  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  the  Cash  Revenue : — 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


1851.  1851.  1853. 


1854. 


In  Jane $2,305,185  62 

Previous  five  moe.  14,347,479  98 


$2,232,680  23  $3,840,723  33 
12,017,632  65  17,326,606  17 


$2,452,606  88 
17,285,863  94 


Total,  six  months,  16,652,666  60  14,250,312  88  21,167,829  60  19,737,950  76 
Total  Fiscal  y’r,  $81,670,196  29  $28,678,910  36  $38,249,754  43  $41,658,857  09 


The  exports  to  foreign  ports,  whi  h showed  a large  increase  in  some  former 
months,  have  been  limited  during  the  month  of  June  by  the  small  stock  of  pro- 
duce on  the  sea  coast  The  total  at  New  York  for  the  month,  exclusive  of 
specie,  is  $329,411  less  than  for  June  of  last  year,  but  $1,000,000  greater  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  exports 
of  specie  are  larger  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years,  but  not  as  large  as  for 
June,  1851. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THB  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 

1851.  185i  185*.  1854. 

Domestic  produce. $3,778,289  $3,566,369  $5,057,229  $4,526,183 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 66.486  125,500  109.668  148.500 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  265,290  482.694  894.043  666,666 

Specie 6,462,867  8,556,365  8,264,282  6,168,183 


Total  exports $10,662,381  $7,730,818  $8,225,222  $10,399,722 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,100,014  4,174,463  6,560,940  6,231,639 

For  the  last  six  months,  however,  the  exports  have  largely  increased,  the 
shipments  of  specie  having  nearly  doubled,  while  the  shipments  of  produce  and 
merchandise  are  $6,154,187  greater  than  for  the  first  6ix  months  of  last  year, 
$9,228,319  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $9,605,008  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1851 : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NKW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  ENDING  JUNE  SOtEL 

1851.  1852.  185*.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $22,456,839  $22,146,821  $25,422,290  $31,197,440 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 871,345  621,119  697,477  782,815 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  1,981,742  2,419,675  2,040,980  2,384.679 

Specie 19,093,615  12,6*24,009  8,654,982  16,185,867 


Total  exports  $48,903,441  $37,710,624  $36,815,729  $60,600,801 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 24,709,926  26,086,615  28,160,747  34,314,934 

Taking  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year,  we  find  a still  more  interesting  com- 
pari  son.  The  total  shipments  of  produce  and  merchandise  are  $23,789,343 
greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1853,  $29,103,500  greater  than  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  and  $27,347,863  greater  than  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1851.  The  exports,  inclusive  of  specie,  for  the  year  just  ended, 
are  $36,946,366  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  for  the  previous  year.  We 
annex  a comparison  of  the  total  for  four  years : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIQN  PORTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

1851.  185!.  185*.  1854. 

Domestic  produce, $47,496,978  $38,853,757  $43,993,250  $66,316,038 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)....  482,655  871,687  1,058,209  1,339,973 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  6,624,843  4,461,885  4,450,027  5.534,818 

Specie 26,622,731  87,273,703  21,127,228  84,884,241 


Total  exports, $80,227,207  $81,461,032  $70,628,714  $107,675,050 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie, 53,604,476  44,187,329  49,501,486  73, *290, 829 

A careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  statistics  will  show  our  readers  that  the 
increase  in  the  exports  for  the  year  just  ended,  is  greater  than  the  increase  iu 
the  imports,  and  taking  the  items  of  domestic  produce  and  merchandise,  exclusive 
of  specie,  is  nearly  as  large.  This  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  annexed 
brief  summary : — 


IMPORT8  AND  EXPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80m. 


1864. 

1853. 


Imports  of 
Merchandise. 
$188,137,456 
164,960,409 


Total  Imports. 
$191,074,504 
166,390,516 


Exports  of 
Produce,  oic. 
$73,290,829 
49,501,486 


Total  Exports. 
$107,675,070 
70,628,714 


Increase,  $28,177,047 


$24,688,989  $23,789,348 


$86,946,866 
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From  the  above  we  see  that  the  increase  in  exports  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, have  been  more  than  sufficient  by  themselves  to  balance  the  increase  in 
imports  of  merchandise,  while  the  total  exports,  including  specie,  have  increased 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  total  imports.  The  balance 
is  still  further  increased  in  our  favor  by  the  extraordinary  high  rates  of  freight, 
and  the  unusual  profits  on  the  produce  shipped.  We  annex  also,  our  usual 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  a few  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  from 
New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  Jan.  1st  to  July  15th. 


EXPORTS  FROM  MEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUART  1»T  TO  JULY  16TH  I — 


18)3. 

oo 

1853. 

1854. 

Ashes — pots. . . ...bbls 

6,982 

4,828 

Naval  stores. . . 

..bbls  241,644 

859.C80 

pearls 

470 

463 

Oils — whale. . . . 

.galls  215.434 

108.422 

Beeswax ...lbs 

120,769 

123,654 

sperm  . . , 

627,752 

238,870 

Breadstuff's — 

lard  .... 

89,687 

17,826 

Wheal  flour. . .bbls 

818,588 

761,697 

linseed  . . 

6,618 

2,050 

Rye  flour 

1,228 

9,086 

Com  meal 

25,492 

48,187 

Provisions — 

Wheat bush.l  ,680,07  9 

1,880,509 

Pork 

.bbls  41.187 

54,864 

Rye 

815,158 

Beef 

31.396 

38,856 

Oats 

33,908 

15,359 

Cut  meats.. . , 

,.lbe.6, 003, 193 13,148,061 

Barley 

Butter 

947,122 

1,266,826 

Corn 

684,233 

2,220,796 

Cheese 

....2,293,195 

7,868,841 

Candles — mold.,  boxes 

81,409 

31,727 

Lard 

4,265.866 

8,084,618 

sperm 

2,952 

8,674 

Rice 

.trcs  9.068 

16.470 

Coal tons 

18,823 

15,181 

Tallow 

...lbsl,759,<>65 

2,449,005 

Cotton .bales 

172,029 

182,330 

Tobacco,  crude . . 

.pkgs  11,688 

23,697 

Hay 

3,096 

2,821 

| Do.,  manufacture 

cf.lb83.437.982 

1,411,735 

Hops 

261 

481 

| Whalebone  .... 

2,043,646 

787,470 

The  above  shows  a falling  off  in  wheat,  owing  to  a scarcity  of  this  cereal  at 
the  seaboard,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent  in  the  ship- 
ments of  corn.  The  shipments  of  flour  are  also  less,  the  high  price  and  dimin- 
ished supply  having  limited  the  export  demand.  There  is  a very  large  increase 
in  the  exports  of  provisions,  especially  in  cut  meats,  (hams,  shoulders,  etc.,) 
butter  and  lard.  The  exports  of  many  descriptions  of  domestic  produce  must  be 
light  until  after  the  incoming  harvest 


THE  NEW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  JULY  17. 

PRKPARED  FOR  TUI  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  BY  UJILHORN  FREDER1CS80N,  BROKERS, 

148  PEARL  STREET,  NSW  YORK. 

The  four  weeks  under  notice,  ending  at  the  above  date,  have  witnessed  a renewal 
of  confidence,  and  an  increased  inquiry  for  cotton.  The  demand  for  and  increased 
sales  on  the  other  side,  have  stimulated  operations  here  to  a large  extent ; although 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  there  is  but  little  doing,  the  prospect  for  a remunerative 
return  for  an  investment  in  the  staple,  was  not  to  be  slighted.  Low  freights,  both  to 
Liverpool  and  the  continent,  have  likewise  tended  to  the  execution  of  orders  and  in- 
duced shipments. 

For  the  week  ending  June  26th,  the  sales  were  estimated  at  6,600  bales,  with  prices 
a turn  in  favor  of  buyers.  Holders  offered  freely,  and  the  supply  of  all  grades  in  ex- 
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cess  of  the  demand.  The  foreign  advices  received  at  the  close  of  the  week,  being  of 
a more  favorable  character,  the  market  closed  steady  at  the  following  quotations : 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JUNE  26TH  FOE  TUB  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! 


Ordinary 

Upland. 

7* 

Florida. 

7* 

Mobile. 

7* 

N.  O.  & Texas. 

7* 

Middling 

........ 

n 

»t 

9* 

9* 

Middling  fair.. . 

10* 

10* 

10* 

11* 

Fair 

n 

n± 

11* 

12* 

Preparations  for,  and  the  usual  absence  of  many  from  tho  city,  during  the  period  in 
which  occurs  our- national  holiday,  limited  the  transactions  for  the  week  ending  July 
3d.  The  sales  we  estimate  at  5,500  bales,  at  prices  current  at  the  close  of  our  previ- 
ous report  There  being  less  offering,  and  holders  not  so  anxious  to  realize,  the 
operations  were  confined  principally  to  lots  pressing  on  sale,  and  taken  for  Liverpool 
and  the  continent  At  the  following  rates  the  market  closed  firm  : — 


PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY  3d  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  ! 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  & Texas. 


Ordinary .' 7*  7$  7$  7* 

Middling 9f  9$  9*  9* 

Middling  fair lOf  10*  11  11* 

Fair 11  11*  11*  12* 


The  week  ending  July  10th,  witnessed  a fair  demand  at  slightly  higher  figures. 
The  favorable  foreign  advices  induced  holdeis  to  advance  their  pretensions,  And  the 
quantity  on  sale  consisting  principally  of  lmv  and  mixed  cottons,  found  purchasers  at 
full  rates,  while  the  better  qualities  from  their  scarcity,  aided  by  the  home  demand, 
were  in  request  at  an  improvement  of  *e.  per  lb.  The  week’s  sales  are  estimated  at 
7,000  bales,  market  closing  with  an  upward  tendency. 


PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY  10TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES! — 


Ordinary  . . . . 
Middling . . . , 
Middling  fair 
Fair 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.  O.  k.  Texas. 

n 

7* 

7* 

7* 

91 

9* 

9* 

9* 

10* 

11 

11* 

11* 

11* 

11* 

11* 

12* 

The  operations  of  the  week  ending  July  17th  were  the  heaviest  of  the  month, — the 
sales  exceeded  15,000  bales, at  an  advance  on  all  descriptions  of  *c.  per  lb.  The  pur- 
chases for  export  were  large,  and  there  was  a good  demand  for  home  consumption. 
Speculation  was  active,  and  the  market  closed  with  much  buoyancy,  with  but  little 
on  sale.  There  was  an  active  inquiry  for  grades  ranging  from  good  ordinary  to  mid- 
dling, and  of  such  qualities  the  market  i9  much  relieved.  Our  unsold  stock  is  now 
much  reduced,  and  does  not  exceed  25,000  bales,  against  75,000  bales  same  time  last 
year.  The  annexed  quotations  are  those  adopted  by  the  Board  on  the  17th  July : — 


PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY  17m  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  8 8 8 

Middling 9*  9*  9*  9 * 

Middling  fair 10*  11  11*  11* 

Fair 11*  11*  11*  12i 


In  regard  to  the  growing  crop  the  complaints  are  few,  and  the  opinion  general,  that 
with  favorable  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  the  supply  will  be  fully  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  world,  at  moderate  prices. 
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BOBDS  OUTSTANDING  AND  DEAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  Bonds  outstanding  June  SO,  1853 
the  amount  of  the  same  then  held  by  foreigners  residing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Winslow,  Lanier,  & Co.,  in  the  States 
marked  with  an  (*) ; the  amount  of  property  held  by  various  State  governments,  ex- 
clusive of  school  funds,  and  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  subject  to  taxation 
in  each  State,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  return  for  1850,  derived  from 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — 


Ronds 

Held 

Owned  by 

Real  and  Personal  Estate— \ 

States  and 

outstanding 

by 

State 

Assessed 

True 

Territories. 

June  30,  1853. 

foreigners. 

Governments. 

value. 

value. 

Maine 

$471,500 

None. 

$96,765,868 

$122,777,671 

N.  Hampshire 

74.899 

None.. 

92,177,950 

108.052,835 

Vermont .... 

None. 

None.. 

71,671,651 

92,205,049 

Massachusetts 

6,445,000 

$4,000,000 

$10,851,960 

546,003,057 

578.342,286 

Rhode  Island. 

None. 

None.. 

77,768,974 

80,608,794 

Connecticut... 

None. 

None. 

406,000 

119,088,672 

155,707,980 

New  York .. . 

24,328,838 

6,768,700 

85,1  16,237 

716,869,028* 

1,080,809,210 

New  Jersey... 

None. 

None. 

1,029,661 

190,000,000 

200  000,000 

Pennsylvania.. 

40,021,445 

26,584,671 

83,091,093 

497,039,649 

722,486,120 

Delaware .... 

None. 

None. 

190,000 

16,406,884 

21,002,656 

Maryland 

15,358,224 

8,587,917 

27,631,755 

208.563,566 

219,217,804 

Virginia 

12,089,382 

3,075,909 

18,911,626 

881.370,660 

430,701,082 

N.  Carolina.. . 

2,224,000 

*2,200.000 

600,000 

212,071.413 

220,800,472 

S.  Carolina.. . 

1,925,893 

937,777 

5,240,000 

283,867,709 

288,267,094 

Georgia. 

2,802.472 

*2,101,854 

5,250,000 

835,110,225 

335,425,714 

Florida 

None. 

None.. 

22,784.887 

22.862,270 

Alabama 

4,497.666 

4,397,666 

700.000 

219.476,150 

228.208.822 

Louisiana  .... 

9,589,207 

8,000,000 

2,416,938 

220,165,172 

288,998,764 

Arkansas. . . . 

2,488,839 

*1,700,000. 

36,428,675 

39,841,026 

Mississippi  . . . 

7,271,707 

*7,271,707 

2,000,000 

208,422,167 

228,951,130 

Tennessee  . . . 

8.653.856 

*1,900,000 

3.654,466 

189,437,628 

201,240,680 

Kentucky 

6,571,297 

*2,785.000 

6,000,000 

291,387,554 

801,628.456 

Missouri 

802,000 

40,000 

272,268 

98,585,463 

137.247,707 

Illinois 

17,000,000 

*12,750,000 

5,000,000 

114,782,646 

156.265,006 

Indiana 

7,712,880 

*5,776,000. 

152,870,399 

202,650,264 

Ohio.. 

16,542,649 

*10,360,000 

18,000,000 

433,872,632 

604.726,120 

Michigan.. . . . 

2,359,661 

*1,600,000 

628,900 

80,877,223 

59,787,255 

W isconsin. . . . 

100,000 

None.. 

• 

26,716.525 

42,056,595 

Iowa  ....... 

65,000 

None.. 

21,690,642 

23,714,638 

Texas 

6,841,528 

196,907. 

61,027,466 

63,740,473 

California .... 

$2,997,488. 

$22,123,17  3 

$22,161,872 

D.  of  Columbia 

None. 

None.. 

14,018,874 

14,018,874 

Minnesota  . . . 

None. 

None.. 

Utah 

None. 

None.. 

986,083 

986,083 

Oregon 

None. 

None.. 

5,063,474 

5,063,674 

New  Mexico  . 

None. 

None.. 

5,174,471 

6,174,471 

$190,718,221 

$110,972,108 

$171,889,889 

6,009,171,558 

7,135,780,228 

t A small  amount  held  by  foreigners — Winslow,  Lanier  Ac.  Co. 

X The  returns  for  California  are  13  counties  In  1850.  Later  documents  give  the  following  results 
for  that  State : — 


Value  of  taxable  property  in  31  counties  in  1853 $64,388,175 

“ **  29  “ 1853  91,388,375 


The  returns  for  1853  do  not  embrace  seven  counties ; in  some  of  which  there  was  much  taxable 
roperty. 
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Under  the  title  of  M Property  owned  by  State  Governments,”  are  not  included  lots 
and  buildings,  Ac^  devoted  to  governmental  uses,  but  railroad  stock,  bank  stock,  Ac., 
which  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  if  necessary,  devoted  to  governmental  purposes. 
Of  the  property  included  under  this  head,  the  following  is  stated  to  be  not  now  pro- 
ductive : — 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey  . , 
Pennsylvania  . 
Maryland  . . ; , 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Mississippi  . . , 
Louisiana  . . . , 


$1,083,446 

764,670 

321,082 

16,819,138 

5,899,958 

250,000 

2,000,000 

2,416,988 


$29,955,202 

The  returns  of  the  U.  States  Census  for  1850  are  selected  a9  being  the  latest  at 
the  command  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  which  the  returns  of  taxable  property  in 
the  different  States  are  all  of  one  date.  As  an  evidence  of  the  ratio  in  which  the 
value  of  such  property  has  increased  since  1850,  Kentucky  may  be  taken  a3  an  ex- 
ample. The  official  valuation  for  1853  is  $366,957,487,  against  $291,387,554  in  1850, 
as  stated  in  table.  Supposing  the  increase  to  have  b*  en  in  the  like  ratio  in  the  other 
States  and  in  the  Territories,  the  total  of  assessed  value  for  1858  would  be  upwards 
of  $7,500,n0u,000  and  of  true  value,  about  $9,000,000,000. 

It  would  be  a great  error  to  confound  the  amount  of  taxable,  or  rather  of  taxed 
property,  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  In  Kentucky,  the  only  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  State  tax  are  lands,  slaves,  horses,  mules,  asses,  neat  cattle,  stores,  pleasure 
carriages,  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  metallic  clocks  and  watches,  and  piano-fortes.  So 
in  the  other  States,  taxation  is  so  arranged  as  to  exempt  many  objects  from  its  opera- 
tions, leaving  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  a subject  of  conjecture. 


FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April 
4th,  1858:— 

A general  summary  (marked  K)  of  the  foregoing  documents. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  K,  taking  Winslow,  Lanier  A Co.’s  estimate  as  the 
criterion,  that  iu  June,  1853,  the  aggregate  stocks  and  securities  of  the  character  set 
out  in  the  table,  abroad  were  $222,225,815. 

The  application  of  capital  to  railroads  commenced  in  1829,  and  to  canals  prior  to 
that  date;  but  we  have  no  data  from  which  we  can  state  the  amount  of  foreign  in- 
debtedness on  those  accounts.  In  1829,  the  outstanding  United  States  debt  was 
about  $58,400,000,  a considerable  part  of  which  was  then  held  abroad ; and  we  koow 
that  a large  amount  of  United  States  and  other  bank  stocks  was  also  held  abroad  ; 
and  it  might  be  fair  to  estimate  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 'same  character,  as  in 
table  K,  was  as  great  in  1829  as  it  was  in  1853  ; and  that  the  annual  interest  and 
dividends  to  foreign  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds  have  reached  for  the  last  24  years 
about  $13,000,000. 

There  is  no  data  from  which  to  make  an  aggregate  statement  of  the  capital  that 
had  been  applied  to  canals,  railroads,  and  the  establishment  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, Ac.,  prior  to  1829,  and  which,  in  connection  with  table  K,  would  exhibit  the 
amount  applied  to  those  objects  since ; nor  is  there  any  data  from  which  to  estimate 
the  value  which  the  application  of  capital  to  canals,  railroads,  and  banks,  has  given 
to  the  solid  wealth  of  the  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMBS  GUTHRIE, 

Hon.  D.  R.  Atcbisojv,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY,  JUNE  80,  1853—  [MARKED  K.] 


Total. 

Held  by 
foreigners. 

United  States  stocks 

$58,205,617 

$27,000,000 

State  stocks 

190,718,221 

72,931,607 

118  Cities'  and  towns'  bonds 

79,352,149 

16,462,822 

347  Counties’  bonds 

13,928.369 

5,000,000 

985  Banks’  stocks 

266,725,955 

6,688,996 

75  Insurance  Companies’  stocks 

244  Railroad  Companies’  stocks. 

12,829,730 

878,172 

30,893,967 

8,244,025 

244  Railroad  Companies*  bonds 

170,111,552 

43,888.752 

16  Canal  and  Navigation  Companies’  stocks..  . 
16  Canal  and  Navigation  Companies’  b nds  .. 

15  Miscellaneous  companies’  stocks 

15  Miscellaneous  companies’  bonds 

...  85,889,918 

664,900 

22,130.569 

1,967,547 

16,425,612 

802,720 

2,368,323 

266,778 

Total $1,178,667,882  $184,184,714 

If  the  estimate  of  Winslow,  Lanier  <fe  Co.  be  preferred  as  to  the  amount  of  State 
•locks  held  by  foreigners,  $110,972,108  must  be  substituted  in  the  second  line  of  the 
second  column,'  and  the  total  will  then  be — 


Aggregate  of  stocks  and  bonds $1,178,567,882 

Aggregate  held  by  foreigners 222,225,315 

SUMMARY  OF  RAILROADS. 

From  returns  made,  with  a few  exceptions,  by  their  own  officers: — 

222  Railroads,  capital  authorized $380,201,100 

Capital  paid  in 259,750,422 

Capital  held  by  foreigners 7,044,025 

Bonds  outstanding 148,958,868 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 86,125,172 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 400,709,290 

Total  of  capital  and  londs  held  by  foreigners 43,160,777 


ADDENDA. 


Returns  from  22  other  railroad  companies,  part  taken  from  the  American  Railroad 
Journal , and  part  obtained  from  brokers : — 

Capital  paid  in $58,143,545 

Bonds  outstanding  26,151,684 


Supposing  the  proportion  of  capital  stocks  and  bonds,  held  by  foreigners  in  these 
companies,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  companies  from  which  returns  have  been  directly 
received,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 


244  Companies,  capital  paid  in $306,893  967 

Capital  held  by  foreigners 8.025.990 

B *nds  outstanding 190,111.552 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 43,888,752 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 480,005,519 

Total  of  capital  aud  bonds  held  by  foreigners  61,914,742 


Note. — Owing  to  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  spread,  the  number  of 
Bupeniitendents  to  whom  they  are  intrusted,  and  the  character  of  the  works,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  in  progress  at  any  given  period. 

In  the  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Senate  oil  the  25th  of  August,  1852,  the  number  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion is  stated  to  be  12,808$,  and  in  progress,  12.612 — total,  25,402$  miles. 

At  lea*t  $80,0i)0.00ii  are,  it  is  said  in  the  same  volume,  now  annually  required  to 
carry  forward  works  in  progress  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  new  ones  that  may 
ari«e.  Of  this  sum,  $50,000,000  are  borrowed  either  of  capitalists  of  this  country  or 
of  Europe. 
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Average  cost  of  roads  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  $40,000  per  mile. 
Average  cost  of  roads  in  other  States,  $20,000  per  mile. 


Roads  completed,  12,821^  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile $384,630,000 

Roads  in  progress,  12,811  A miles,  at  $20,000  per  mile 282.560.000 

Total $687,190,000  . 


It  is  believed  that  an  extent  of  line  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  miles  now  in 
operation  will  be  completed  in  three  years  from  the  present  tin)e,at  which  period  the 
cost  of  our  roads  will  equal  the  above  sum. 

According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1854,  the  railroads  in  operation  in  1853 
had  an  extent  of  14,494}  miles;  but  in  this  total  are  inoluded  some  roads  which  are 
but  partially  in  operation. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Union  of  July  11th,  1854,  publishes  officially  the  following  very  full  and  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  our  public  debt,  its  redemption,  and  its  condition,  including  interest 
payable  to  July  1,  1854.  The  whole  amount  redeemed  sincu  the  creatien  of  the  sev- 
eral stocks  is  $28,311,290  96.  Of  this  amount  the  proportion  redeemed  since  March 
3,  1853,  reaches  the  large  sum  of  $21,948,931  22. 

Trkasury  Dkpartmcnt,  Rkoister’s  Orricc,July  I. 
Sia: — I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a statement  showing  the  amount  of  in- 
terest upon  United  States  stock,  of  the  loans  of  1842, 1846, 1847,  and  1848, aud  l exan 
Indemnity  bonds:  also  where  and  by  whom  payable  on  July  1st,  1854;  the  amount 
separately  of  each;  transferable  stock,  and  coupon  Imnds;  the  old  funded  and  un- 
funded debt ; treasury  notes ; and  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia-outstanding this  day.  % 

The  usual  schedules  of  dividends  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Government  pay- 
n gents  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  letter  referring  to  this  subject,  (January  1,  1854,)  it  was 
estimated  that  stock  of  the  United  States  was  held  by  foreigners  to  the  amount  of 
$24,000,000,  which  has  been  reduced,  by  redemption  and  transfers  to  $20,000,000 ; 
requiring,  however,  the  payment  of  $1,200,000  interest  annually. 


Transferable  stock  held  abroad,  (as  per  books) $14,875,437 

Coupon  bonds,  held  abroad,  (estimated)  5,624,563 


$20,000,000 

The  amount  of  public  debt  outstanding  Jao.  1, 1854,  was: — $51,398,757  52 
Redeemed  since  of  the  loans  of  1842, 

1843-’6-7-’8,  and  Texan  indemnity,  $7,201,101  47 

Treasury  notes  paid 350  00 

Debt  of  corporate  cities 16,800  00 

7,218.251  47 


Outstanding  this  day 


$47,180,506  05 


The  total  amount  redeemed  since  the  creation  of  these  several  loans  is  as  follows: — 


Loan  of  1842  . . , 
Loan  of  1843  . . . 
Loan  of  1846  ! . . 
Loan  of  1847  . . . 
Loan  of  1848  . . . 
Texan  indemnity 
Corporate  cities  . 


$8,146,465  22 
6,976,331  35 
2,365,936  19 
11,473,400  00 
3,115,358  20 
521,000  00 
712,800  00 


Of  which  there  has  been  redeemed  since  March  4,  1853: — 


$28,311,290  96 
$21,948,931  22 


As  soon  as  it  is  presumed  that  all  the  stock  has  been  presented  that  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  your  notice  of  the  20th  May  List,  a statement  will  be  prepared  in  this 
office,  showing  the  amount  saved  to  the  United  States  by  this  operation. 
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There  ia  still  outstanding  atock  of  the  loan  of  1843  for  $27,900,  $26,500  of  which  is 
held  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  trust  for  the  Suffolk  County 
Bank.  Tliia  stock  ceased  to  draw  interest  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  DIGGER,  Register. 

Hou.  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  United  States  Stock  outstanding 
on  which  interest  is  payable,  on  the  loans  of  184 2-4 6-47-48,  and  Texan  indemnity, 
the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  let  of  July,  1854,  and  also  the  amount  of  old 
funded  and  unfunded  debt,  treasury  notes,  and  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  outstanding  July  1st,  1854. 


Loan. 

Per  cent. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

1842 

6 

$4,110,713 

36 

$128,321 

40 

1846 

6 

2,767,616 

26 

83,028 

40 

1847 

6 

17,089,600 

00 

511,188 

00 

1848 

6 

6,634,541 

80 

169,036 

25 

Total  transferable  stock  ... 

$29,562,468 

42 

$886,674 

05 

Coupon  bonds,  1842,  6 per  cent . 

1,195,000 

00 

35,860 

00 

Coupon  bonds,  1848,  6 per  cent  . 

• . .... 

7,362,000 

00 

220,860 

00 

Coupon  bonds,  Texan,  5 per  cent 

4,484,000 

00 

. 112,100 

00 

$42,593,468 

42 

$1,256,384 

05 

27,900  00 
6,000,000  00 
114,118  64 
118,261  64 
7,200  00 

$47,855,948  60 

Deduct  the  amount  of  stock  redeemed  and 
included  in  the  above,  upon  which  in- 
terest was  not  paid  at  the  treasury. . . . 675,442  55 

Am’nt  outstanding,  per  weekly  statement,  $47,180  ,06  05 


STOCK  EXCHAN  E DEFALCATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  deficits  of  the  Bourse  within  a short  period,  by 
defaulters,  amount  to  five  millions  of  francs.  The  ascertained  amount  at  this  moment 
ia  6,600,000,  but  it  is  believed  that  another  million  may  be  reckoned  upon.  Four  of 

the  defaulters  have  committed  suicide.  One  of  them,  M.  St.  G n,  was  a person  in 

a high  social  position.  He  had,  it  is  said,  50,000  francs  a year  independently  of  the 
fortune  of  his  wife,  and  all  this  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  stock  exchange  specula- 
tions, and  in  endeavoriog  to  recover  himself  he  became  a defaulter  to  a very  largo 

amount.  Mr.  C , another  of  the  persons  who  destroyed  themselves,  has  left  an 

enormous  deficit,  and  a wealthy  house,  whose  power  of  attorney  he  held  for  some 
contracts  with  the  government,  are  threatened  with  proceedings,  as  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  they  were  parties  to  his  stock  exchange  transactions.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  matters  will  be  referred  to  a Syndicate  of  the  agens  de  change.  It  was 
reported  that  a lady,  the  widow  of  a public  man  who  died  very  rich,  had  committed 
suicide  in  consequence  of  losses  at  the  Bourse.  This,  however,  proves  to  be  incorrect 
The  lady  in  question,  who  was  little  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  a fortune  of 
120,000  francs  a year,  never  engaged  in  any  kind  of  speculation.  She  threw  herself 
from  the  window  of  her  bed-room,  in  an  attack  of  sudden  insanity,  arising  from  a 19- 
turn  of  a complaint  which  had  more  than  once  affected  the  brain,  and  was  killed  ou 
the  spot  The  very  hope  of  peace  resting  upon  such  slender  grounds,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  disasters.  Speculators  who  had  lost  greatly  are  now  endeavoring  to 
retrieve  themselves  by  going  in  for  a rise.  If  the  next  news  from  St.  Petersburg 
should  be  unfavorable,  there  will  be  a fall  which  will  involve  them  in  utter  ruin. 


Add  loan  of  1843  outstanding. 
Texan  indemnity  not  issued  . . 
Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
Treasury  notes  outstanding  . . . 
Debt  of  corporate  cities 
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COST  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  interesting  report  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Con  shows  the  price  at  which  gas  is  sup- 
plied by  the  companies  of  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  From  this 
summary  it  would  appear  that  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  gas  is  furnished  much 
cheaper  than  at  other  places.  We  enumerate  here  the  price  of  gas  at  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent towns,  with  the  length  of  street  mains,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  an- 
nually : — 


Cities. 

Price  per 

Length  of 

Thousands  of  cubit 
Teel  sold  per 

1,000  feet. 

street  mains. 

annum. 

Philadelphia 

..  $1  90 

120  miles. 

260,000 

Pittsburgh  

1 90 

I4f  44 

33.447 

Boston  

2 50 

50  w 

185.000 

Evans-ville,  Ind 

8 00 

3i  44 

2,160 

New  York.  (Manhattan  Co.)  : . . 

8 00 

no  » 

800,000 

St  Louis.  Mo 

8 00 

84J  “ 

43,000 

Wheeling,  Va 

..  8 00 

6 44 

Piovidence,  R.  I 

8 00 

20  44 

27,722 

Wilmington,  Del 

8 00 

8|  44 

8.080 

Baltimore,  Md 

8 00 

40  44 

65,946 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

..  8 00 

30  44 

Cleveland 

8 00 

7 44 

15.000 

Columbus 

8 00 

6 44 

8,117 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

8 50 

8 44 

2,880 

New  Albany 

..  8 50 

4,000  feet 

2,000 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

8 50 

19.000  44 

1,260 

Madison,  Ind.. 

..  8 60 

20,000  44 

5,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

3 50 

65  miles. 

80,000 

Chicago,  III  

8 60 

13  44 

18,000 

R* 'Chester,  N.  Y- 

3 50 

11  44 

16,000 

Hartford,  Conn 

8 50 

8 44 

7.660 

Washington,  D.  C 

8 80 

18  44 

17,000 

Lancaster,  Pa  

8 80 

6 * 

4.600 

Lexington,  Ky 

4 00 

20,500  feet. 

8,319 

Nashville.  Tenn 

..  4 00 

5 44 

8.000 

Dayton,  Ohio 

4 00 

6 * 

4,600 

New  Haven,  Conn 

4 00 

18  44 

10,800 

Memphis,  Tenn 

4 00 

3 44 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

..  4 00 

4 44 

Troy 

4 00 

9 44 

10,000 

Albany 

4 00 

10  44 

20,000 

Mobile,  Ala 

..  4 60 

4t 

Springfield,  Ohio 

6 00 

2 44 

8,400 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

7 00 

2 44 

8,500 

At  New  York  there  is  another  company,  so  that  the  whole  quantity  con  umed  is 
not  shown  by  the  above  table.  At  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  coal  b worth  about  7 a 
10  cents  per  bushel,  Cincinnati  10  a 15  cents,  with  a tendency,  at  all  the  places  enu- 
merated, to  a rise  iu  the  market  price.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.*,  Madison,  Ind  ; and  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  the  gas  works  are  owned  in  part  by  the  cities;  at  Philadelphia  they  are 
owned  entirely  by  the  city. 

The  information  contained  in  the  above  table  was  elicited  by  certain  circulars  or  in- 
quiries instituted  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Co.,  in  order  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  the 
street  lamps  per  annum.  A dispute  arose  between  the  city  authorities  and  the  gas 
company  as  to  the  proper  charge  for  each  lamp.  The  former  decided  that  $17  50  was 
enough  for  each  lamp,  and  passed  an  ordinance  to  pay  that  sum  and  no  more.  The 
company  declined  this  sum,  and  said  that  $19  60  was  as  little  as  could  be  accepted 
as  remuneration.  At  one  time  the  street  lights  were  extinguished,  or  the  gas  shut  off, 
for  several  nights  in  succession.  It  appears  that  the  charge  per  annum  for  each  street 
lamp  iu  Cincinnati  now  is  $19;  Indianapolis  $20;  Lexington,  Kv.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Columbus,  O,  Philadelphia,  Wheeling,  $20;  Baltimore  $22  50;  New  York  $15;  St. 
Louis  $25.  At  NW  York  the  Company  represent  that  they  lose  money  at  the  price 
atipulated;  at  Rochester  it  affords  do  profit.  At  other  places  the  price  charged  ia  per 
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foot  mads  under  the  price  charged  to  individuals.  For  instance:  Cleveland  $1  75, 
Brooklyn  1 2,  Evansville  1 1 50,  Memphis  $2,  New  Haveo,  Troy,  Chicago,  Hartford 
f 2 50,  Auburn  $6  per  1,000  cubic  feet  At  Providence  and  Boston  1 cent  per  hour. 

In  some  places,  Mew  Albany,  Lexington,  St.  Louis,  Ac.,  the  lamps  are  supplied  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  gas  companies ; elsewhere  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  city  au- 
thorities. At  Louisville,  also,  a dispute  arose  as  to  the  proper  charge  for  the  Lampt 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  8 20  was  finally  awarded,  and  the 
company  probably  lose  money  at  this  price. 


II7IBEIBS  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY  BIBIKS  II  1814. 


We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  dividends  of  the  New  York  city  banks, 
for  January  and  July,  1854,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  each.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
include  the  dividends  of  the  banks  that  pay  in  August  or  any  other  month : — 


Bank  of  America 

Capital. 

Dividend. 

Jan.  1854.  July  *54. 

Amount. 
July  1854. 

..  $2,000,000 

4 

4 

$80,000 

Bank  of  Com  meres 

5,000,000 

4 

4 

200.000 

Bank  of  New  York 

1,500,000 

4 

4 

60.000 

Bank  of  North  America 

1,000,000 

8* 

84 

85,000 

Batchers*  and  Drovers’ 

600,000 

6 

6 

80.000 

Central 

800,000 

8* 

84 

10,500 

Chemical 

800,000 

4 

6 

18,000 

Continental 

1.500,000 

4 

4 

60,000 

Bust  River 

. 418,050 

4 

84 

14,460 

Empire  City 

Grocers’ 

. 808,000 

** 

84 

10,780 

• 800,000 

84 

H 

10,500 

Irviug 

. 800,000 

84 

84 

10,600 

Knickerbocker 

400,000 

84 

84 

14,000 

Hanover. 

. 1,000,000 

84 

85,000 

Island  City  Bank.. 

200,000 

4 

8,000 

Market 

450,000 

4 

4 

26,000 

Mercantile 

1,000,000 

6 

6 

50,000 

Merchants’  Exchange. 

1,235,000 

4 

4 

40,400 

Metropolitan 

. 2,000,000 

4 

4 

60,000 

Nassau 

. 500,000 

4 

4 

20,000 

North  River. 

. 655,000 

6 

6 

82,760 

New  York  Dry  Dock 

. 200,000 

4 

4 

8,000 

New  York  Exchange  Bank 

. 180,000 

4 

4 

6,200 

Ocean 

. 1,000,000 

84 

84 

86,000 

Pacific 

. 422,700 

4 

4 

17,008 

People’s 

412,600 

H 

84 

14,487 

Phoenix 

1,200,000 

•15 

*7 

84,000 

Seventh  Ward 

. 500,000 

44 

5 

26,000 

Tradesmen’s 

. 400,000 

t® 

t® 

80,000 

SYM0PSI8  OF  il  ACT  REOULATIIO  BAIRS  IV  COIIECTICUT. 

An  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  Session  (1854,)  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  pro- 
hibiting any  Bank  or  Banking  Association  in  that  State,  after  the  first  of  October  next, 
from  paying  more  than  four  per  cent  interest  on  deposits,  or  for  the  loan  of  money 
borrowed  in  that  State.  Also  from  receiving  more  than  six  per  cent  according  to 
Rowlett’s  Interest  Tables.  Also  prohibiting  loans  and  discounts  out  of  the  State,  of 
any  Connecticut  Bank,  from  exceeding  one-fourth  of  its  capital  actually  paid  in  and 
deposits.  Also  from  lending  its  bills  to  any  other  bank,  m or  out  of  the  State,  for 
circulation,  under  an  understanding  or  agreement  to  keep  them  in  circulation  for  a 
specified  period,  or  redeem  them  if  returned  for  a specified  period,  or  redeem  them  if 
returned  within  that  period.  Existing  contracts  not  to  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
Penalty  for  breach  of  either  of  these  provisions,  $500  for  each  offence.  These  provis- 
ions apply  to  all  incorporated  Banks  and  Banking  Associations  formed  under  tne  free 
banking  law ; but  not  to  Savings  Banks,  or  Savings  Banks  and  Building  Associations 


* (Deluding  surplus  dividends  at  expiration  of  charter.  f Per  share  of  #40,  or  74  per  oenk 
VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  II.  15 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  the  following  article  on  Russian  finance : — 

According  to  the  last  official  documents  published  in  Russia,  the  general  total  of  the 
home  and  foreign  debt  of  that  empire  amounted  on' the  1st  of  January,  1863,  to  401 
millions  of  silver  roubles,  (1,604  millions  of  francs,)  namely: — 

Quota  of  Russia  in  the  old  Dutch  Loan  ....... .silver  roubles  38,100,000 

Second  Dutch  Loan 24,049,000 

Home  Debt  a terme ) 10,867,056 

Perpetual  Home  and  Foreign  Rentes 228,861,476 

Other  sundry  debts 6,280,000 


897,167,631 

Russia  has  also  at  her  charge  other  obligations,  vis.  > — 

1.  The  reiinburseraept  of  what  are  called  credit  notes,  payable  on  presentation,  cir- 
culating without  interest,  guarantied  by  the  reserve  of  precious  metals  deposited  io 
the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg)?,  and  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  paper  money. 

2.  The  reimbursement  of  what  are  called  series  bills,  issued  successively  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury,  payable  at  eight  years’  date,  and  producing  during 
that  interval  an  interest  of  4f  per  cent, 

8.  The  guaranty  given  by  the  government  to  all  establishments  of  public  credit, 
such  as  the  Lombards  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  Loan  Banks  and  Commercial 
Banks  of  St.  Peters-burg,  Moscow,  Riga,  Odessa,  Kharkhofij  and  other  places,  a guar- 
anty which  establishes  a complete  joint  responsibility  between  the-  credit  of  those 
establishments  and  that  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  sum  up  the  financial  situation  as  far  as  regards  the  three  categories  of 
obligations  in  question,  we  will  ineotion — 1st.  That  on  the  .first  of  January  last  year, 
the  credit  bills  in  circulation  amounted  to  811  millions  of  silver  roubles,  guarantied  by 
a metallic  reserve  of  146  millions  of  silver  roubles.  2.  That  the.  series  of  bills  formed 
at  the  same  date  a total  of  67  millions  of  silver  roubles.  8..  That,  the  deposits  confided 
to  the  different  establishments  of  public  credit  amounted  altogether  to  806  millioos  of 
roubles,  the  reimbursement  of  which  may  be  demanded  at  any  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  of  receipts  is  estimated  in  Russia  at  200  millions  of 
roubles,  the  half  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  customs  duties  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
brandy  manufacture. 

On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  deficit  in  these  two  branches  of  the  revenue, 
caused  by  existing  circumstances,  will  amount  to  50  millions  of  roubles.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a revenue  reduced  to  >60  millions  of  roubles,  that  the  Russian  treasury  is 
compelled  to  meet  its  expenses,  necessarily  increased  by  the  state  of  war.  Commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures,  are  now  sulfering  in  Russia,  as  well  from  the  difficulty 
of  exporting,  both  by  sea  and  httid,  as  from  the  refusal  of  foreign  merchants  to  grant 
the  facilities  for  pa)  ment  which  they  have  hitherto  given.  .This  must  have  for  effect 
multiply  the  calls  on  the  public  establishments  for  the  reimbursement  of  deposits.  H 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  of  those  establishments  has  not  yet  been  directly  attacked, 
it  is  only  a question  of  time.  The  day  on  which  the  State  shall  cease  to  exchange  its 
paper  against  the  precious  metals  will  be  the  signal  for  a tremendous  crisis ; and  if 
the  war  should  be  prolonged,  this  is  a fact  which  must  inevitably  take  place. 


CURRENCY  OF  SWITZERLAIfB. 

TftCASUlY  DtSARTKEWT,  jQDt  P,  1854. 

Official  information  having  been  received  at  this  Department  that  the  government 
of  Switzerland  have  adopted  the  franc  of  France  as  the  standard  value  of  the  Swiss 
**  franc  federal,”  equivalent  to  18  610  cents  money  of  the  United  States;  the  consular 
certificate  of  value  in  the  United  States  currency,  heretofore  required  to  invoices  of 
Swiss  goods,  wh  n the  same  are  made  out  in  the  franc  federal,  will  in  future  be  dis- 
pensed with— the  amounts  of  such  invoices  to  be  reduced  at  the  custom-house  into  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  by  the  same  rule  as  at  present  applied  to  invoices  front 
France,  made  out  in  the  French  franc;  provided,  however,  that  the  said  invoices  be 
accompanied  by  a certificate  of  the  American  consul,  showing  that  the  above  mentioor 
ed  standard  of  value  of  the  franc  in  Switzerland  remains  unchanged ; and  by  the  cus- 
tomary certificate  for  the  authentication  of  the  invoice  cost  of  the  goods. 

« JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  T re uury. 
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A CALIFORNIA  BANKING  HOUSE. 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the 
various  banking  houses  in  San  Francisco.  Millions  of  dollars  are  handled  by  them 
weekly,  and  the  deposits  are  euormous,  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  community 
in  the  world.  * 

In  order  to  give  a proper  view  of  the  immense  business  done,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Commercial  Advertiser  succeeded  in  procuring  a complete  statement  of  the  ship- 
ments of  specie  of  a single  bouse,  made  during  the  past  year.  The  bouse  referred  to 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon  <k  Co.,  one  of  the  heaviest  in  that  city.  It  illustrates 
the  way  of  doing  business  in  that  city,  and  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Merchant s’ 


Magazine . 

9 

June  1,  1853  

..  $1,000,000 

Dec. 

7 

“ 16 

,..  820,000 

M 

15 

July  1 

..  600.0C0 

Jan. 

1,  1854 

763,000 

* 15 

812,000 

«« 

15 

689,000 

Aug.  1 

808,000 

Feb. 

1 

811,000 

M 15 

848,000 

M 

15 

814.000 

Sept.  1 

908*000 

Mar. 

1 

M 15 

949,000 

M 

15 

Oct.  1 , 

1,001,000 

Apr. 

1 

“ i5 :..... 

..  1,008,000 

«< 

15 

858,000 

Nov.  1 

..  1,200,000 

May 

M 

1 

1,000.000 

“ 15 

1,060,000 

15 

1,012,000 

Dec.  1 

Total 

904,000 1 

BANKS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

There  are  twenty-nine  banks  in  Illinois  based  upon  public  stock  securities.  The 
circulation  of  these  banks  on  the  first  of  June  amounted  to  $2,288,626,  and  the  specie 
on  hand  to  #565,161.  The  amount  of  public  stock  securities  as  received  by  the  audi- 
tor is  #2,495,741.  Ten  of  the  banks  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  For  a more  detailed* 
statement  of  the  condition  of  these  banks  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine for  July,  1854,  page  94. 

The  commissioners  have  carefully  inspected  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  State  by  the  several  banking  associations,  and  we  insert  below  a correct  table  of 
their  kinds  and  amounts : — 


Virginia  State  B>>nds  at  par  ............... . $861,500  00' 

Georgia  Slate  Bouds  at  par 80,000  00 

Missouri  State  Bonds  at  par 847.000  00 

Ohio  State  Bonds  at  par 5,000  00 

WLcon.-in  State  Bonds  at  par 10,000  00 

California  State  Bonds  at  84c 98,500  00 

Kentucky  State  Bonds  at  par 1 6,000  00 

Illinois  Liquidation  Bonds  at  80c. 12.000  00* 

Illinois  <k  Michigan  Canal  Bouds  at  46  a 50c. 839,216  00 

Illinois  <k  Michigan  Canal  Interest  Certificates  at  from  24  to  40c  . . 70,806  74 

Illinois  New  internal  Improvement  Bonds  at  60c 414,787  29 

Illinois  New  Internal  Improvement  Interest  Certificates  at  38  a 48c-  263,892 

Tennessee  State  Bouds  at  par 25,000  00* 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  FROM  1848  TO  1858. 

1848  $68,902  I 1851 $84,434,355 

1849  8,196,678  1862 80,150,000 

1860 48,241,168  | 1863 99,864,753 
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BUSINESS  AT  THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  IN  NEW  TORE. 

We  publish  the  following  table  merely  to  show  the  amount  of  clearings  at  this  es- 
tablishment since  it  went  into  operation,  to  July  10th,  1854 : — 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  CLEARING  BOUSE. 


Week  ending. 

Total  clearings.  Balances  pd.  i 

Week 

ending. 

Total  clearings.  Balances  pd. 

Oct.  17 

$129,799,058 

$7,139,291 

Mar. 

6. . . . . 

...  121,919,296 

6,872,295 

24 

117,871,196 

6,201,057 

a 

18 

..  115,625,688 

6,080,708 

«l 

81 

105,620.644 

6,055,926 

u 

20  .... 

..  124,922,128 

6,069,646 

Nov. 

7 

115,656,121 

6,729,672 

u 

26 

..  114,261,026 

5,345,086 

u 

14 

109,881,644 

5,572,923 

Apr. 

8 .... « 

...  117,697,377 

6,622,886 

a 

2J 

119,396,451 

5,418,144 

t< 

10 

. . 127,768,570 

6,228,862 

u 

2$ 

99,488.806 

115,880,809 

109,427,903 

5,635,838 

6,455,147 

6,037.706 

M 

17 

..  123,572,764 

5,889,048 

5,810,812 

5,604.452 

Dec. 

5 

M 

24 

..  12G\481,608 

M 

12 

May 

1 .... 

..  116!693!943 

a 

19 

114,328,863 

6,884,938 

44 

8 

..  189,881,546 

6,930,674 

u 

27 

107,297,113 

6,940,820 

u 

15 

..  131,946,716 

6,102,824 

Jan. 

8 

98,220,192 

6,150,091 

u 

22 

..  124,744,861 

5,657,763 

u 

9 

105,850,625 

5,889,200 

(t 

29  .... 

..  128,053,448 

6,778,916 

u 

16 

107,281,485 

5,344,895 

June 

6 

..  125,559,274 

6.112,647 

u 

21 

106,555,680 

4,982,286 

u 

12 

..  123,743,766 

6,082,268 

u 

28 

101,004,929 

4,735,963 

u 

19 

..  124,295,161 

6,731,126 

Feb. 

6 

118,893,837 

6,154,177 

M 

26 

..  117i960,517 

6,880,216 

.1 

13 

108,250.076 

6,748,860 

July 

3 

..  117,662,884 

6,764.887 

« 

M 

20 

27 

111.418,265 

109,970,248 

5,786,576 

5,618,883 

»« 

10 

. . 107,488,584 

5,167,968 

Total! . . , 

..  4 ,52p, 047,921  227,679,62* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  United  StAtes  Branch  Mint,  located  in  San  Francisco,  opened  for  deposit  on 
the  first  of  April,  1854.  The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  examines  the  subject  of 
the  mint,  the  country  which  produces  the  gold,  and  speculates  after  this  manner  upon 
its  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  present  and  remote : — 

In  1848,  a long  time  ago  for  California,  the  few  of  us  who  were  in  San  Francisco, 
found  Collector  Harrison  the  guardian  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  old  adobe  custom- 
house on  the  plaza.  Gold  dust  passed  in  trade  at  $16  per  ounce,  which  was  the  price 
previously  agreed  upon  at  a meeting  of  the  merchants,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
market  value  for  it,  in  exchange  for  coin,  ranged  from  $10  to  $12  per  ounce.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  public  money  in  the  collector’s  hands  actually  gave  him  serious  uneasi- 
ness; it  was  all  in  coin,  for  he  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to  receive  gold  dust, 
and  had  previously  sold  at  auction  the  amount  accumulated  on  his  hands  as  deposits 
for  duties,  at  about  $1 1 50  per  ounce.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  no  brick 
vaults  then. 

The  assay  office  And  coinage  of  Messrs.  Moffat  A Co.  worked  some  change ; but 
when  those  gentlemen  commenced  operations  under  their  contract  with  government  to 
assay  bars  and  issue  ingots  of  the  denomination  of  $50,  trading  in  gold  dust  assumed 
a specific  shape,  inasmuch  as  we  had  a basis  for  our  operations.  Various  private  coins 
have  been  issued  during  the  past  four  years,  some  of  which  have  been  productive  of 
good — some  have  worked  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Curtis,  Perry  A Ward,  (the  success- 
ors of  Messrs.  Moffatt  A Co.,)  efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  erection  of  buildings 
here,  planned  for  an  extensive  mint  The  government  were  fortunate  enough,  how- 
ever, to  correct  this,  and  to  make  instead  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Curtis,  Perry  A 
Ward,  by  which  the  latter  turned  over  to  them  their  building  and  machinery,  both 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  meet  our  wants,  by  which  we  probably  have  a mint  two  years 
sooner  than  if  it  had  been  concluded  to  erect  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  t*ie 
first  appropriation  limited  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  to  an  amount  much 
too  small  to  erect  a building  according  to  the  plans  proposed,  and  supply  the  same 
with  the  requisite  machinery.  Another  appropriation  would  have  been  necessary  for 
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finishing,  and  as  this  want  would  have  had  to  come  before  the  present  Congress,  we 
may  consider  ourselves  truly  fortunate  in  having  escaped  the  chances  of  defeat  which 
might  have  ensued  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  govern* 
meat. 

The  stamping  of  bars  is  likely  to  make  some  difficulty,  as  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  branch  mint  has  the  right  to  stamp  and  issue  aoy  but  refined  bars.  The  officers 
consider  that  they  are  acting  properly  in  so  doing,  but  as  it  is  not  permitted  at  the 
other  mints,  we  presume  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  not  make  any  exception 
in  favor  of  the  one  located  here,  although  to  make  it  fully  useful  such  permission  should 
be  extended. 

The  establishment -of  the  branch  mint  among  us  will  be  advantageous  to  the  com* 
inanity  generally,  not  specially  and  particularly  to  the  miners.  This  class  has  for  a 
long  time  past  tieen  receiving  quite  the  value  of  their  dust,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
State  more  than  its  fair  value  per  ounce  ; this  last,  because  certain  shippers  prefer  the 
chances  of  shipping  dust,  to  the  certainty  of  good  bills  of  exchange.  The  stability 
which  a fixed  standard  will  give  us,  can  ooly  be  appreciated  by  experience ; all  de- 
scriptions of  money  operations  must  be  by  it  greatly  facilitated.  It  is  true  we  must 
not  be  too  sanguine,  for  some  changes  may  yet  take  place  in  the  mint  itself  ; but  after 
some  consideration  we  think  ourselves  that  the  only  one  likely  to  be  made  is  the  alter- 
ation in  the  per  centage  charged  for  coinage.  We" have  no  idea  that  such  perfect  and 
beautiful  machinery  will  or  can  break  down,  but  the  law  which  gave  us  this  mint  con- 
tains a clause  by  which  the  charges  for  coinage  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  actual  cost 
of  the  same.  The-charge  has  been  fixed  here  at  1.1  per  cent.  On  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  we  caonot  but  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  would  be  the  result ! 
what  the  disarrangement  of  our  financial  matters,  should  this  charge  be  found  to  be  in- 
adequate f 

We  consider  it  quite  certain  that  an  increased  rate  would  be  established  should 
such  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  with  the  law  plain  in  view,  no  officer  could  ask  govern- 
ment to  make  a deficiency  appropriation  for  this  mint.  We  much  prefer,  however,  to 
see  its  workings  a while  yet ; it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  progress  of  operations, 
a reduction  may  ultimately  be  made  to  Philadelphia  rates  of  about  J per  cent. 

Depositors  at  the  mint  are  allowed  the  value  of  what  silver  may  be  contained  in 
their  deposits  of  dust,  when  the  same  amounts  to  five  dollars;  and  in  this  connection 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  probably  a sufficiency  of  silver  in  Cal- 
ifornia gold  to  supply  this  State  with  all  the  silver  coinage  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  change. 

LIABILITY  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  Iff  INCORPORATED  COMPANIES  Iff  OHIO. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  its  last  session,  (April  17th,  1854,) 
enacted  the  following  important  provision,  vis. : — 

AU  stockholders  of  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  plank  road,  magnetic  telegraph,  or 
bridge  company,  or  any  joint-stock  company  organised  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
ehall  be  deeiyea  and  held  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to  their  stocK  subscribed  in  addi- 
tion to  said  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  creditors  of  such  company,  and  the 
trustees  or  directors  of  every  society  or  association  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  sixty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  individually  liable  for 
all  debts  contracted  by  them  for  their  respective  societies  or  associations. 

This  provision  is  an  amendment  to  section  78  of  an  “ act  to  provide  for  the  creation 
and  regulation  of  incorporated  companies  in  the  State  of  Ohio”  passed  May  l6t,  1852, 
and  to  repeal  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  passed  March  11th,  1853. 


COffDITIOff  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  JULY  1,  1854. 


Capital 

Net  circulation., 

Deposits. 

Profits 


$53,422,652 

18,080,925 

18,634,302 

5,080,932 


Notes,  bills  of  exchange,  Ac. 

Specie 

Real  Estate. 


$90,597,866 
. 8.551,098 
1,069,852 


Total 


95,218,811 


Total, 


95,218,811 
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FRENCH  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Id  January,  1854,  according  to  the  Pari9  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencert  the  annual  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt  was  372,814,577 
francs.  The  amount  of  rente  or  annual  interest,  payable  on  the  public  debt,  at  various 
great  political  epochs,  was  as  follows  : — 

In  1789,  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  (Necker*s  rep  ,)  161,466,000  francs. 

In  17$ft,  Gambon,  in  his  famous  report,  makes  it, after  divers  important  diminutions, 
127,801,951  livres  or  francs. 

In  1798,  the  annual  interest  or  rente,  amounted  to  174,714,951  francs. 

In  thU  year,  (1798,)  a law  was  passed  ordering  two  thirds  of  the  whole  debt  to  be 
liquidated  by  bonds  payable  to  bearer.  In  a short  time  those  bonds  were  worth 
only  20  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  The  other  one-third  was  inscribed  in  the 
Grand  Livre  as  5 per  cent  rente,  leaving  payable  annually  by  the  State  a rente  of 
40,216,000  francs.  Under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  this  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  twenty- three  millions  of  rente,  which  made  the  annual  charge  upon  the 
State,  1st  April,  1314,  atnmnt  to  63,307,637  frauds. 

The  first  year  of  the  Restoration,  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  two  invasions, 
saw  this  sum  tripled ; so  that  in  1823  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  amouuted 
to  195,000,000  of  francs. 

From  1816  to  1823  eight  loans  were  contracted,  amounting  in  all  to  95,938,669 
francs,  of  rente,  5 per  100,  and  representing  a capital  of  1,9 IS, 773, 330  francs.  Such 
were  the  charges  imposed  by  the  allies  upon  France,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
wars  and  spoliations  of  the  empire,  which  was  overthrown  at  Waterloo. 

In  1823,  the  total  capital  represented  by  the  rente  was  3,185,000,000  of  francs. 

The  Restoration  closed  in  July,  1830,  bequeathing  to  the  State  a public  debt  of 
which  the  annual  interest  was  199,417,208  francs.  During  the  reign  of  Lout9  Philippe, 
from  July,  1830,  to  February,  1848,  the  national  debt  underwent  notable  augmentation. 
Louis  Philippe  left  France  burdened  with  annual  rentes  amounting  to  240,808,966 
francs,  representing  in  capital  a debt  of  6,200,000,000  francs. 

Below  is  the  condition  of  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
(1 854,)  arriving,  as  above  stated,  at  the  large  sum  of  annual  rente  or  interest,  of 


372,314,677  francs:— 

New  4£-  per  100  rente  (converted  fives) francs  166,066,012 

Old  4*  per  100  rente 895,302 

4 per  100  rente 2,871,911 

3 per  100  rente  . 64,495,988 


223,829,413 

Special  loans  for  canals  and  public  works,  interest 8,960,300 

Interest  on  funds  to  be  paid  back 20;000,000 

Life  debt 45,979,000 


298,768,718 

Dotation  of  the  sinking  fnnd 64,546,864 


363,814,577 


THE  SMALL  NOTE  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  the  small  note  law  of  Virginia  went  into  operation.  The 
chief  enactment  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  second  section,  os  follows : — 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  io  every  case  where  a note  of  a less  de- 
nomination than  five  dollars  is  offered  or  issued  a9  money,  whether  the  said  note  be 
issued  by  a bank,  corporation,  or  by  individuals,  the  person,  firm  or  association  of 
persons,  corporation  or  body  politic,  so  offering  or  issuing  such  note,  shall  pay  a fine 
of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  justice,  alderman  of  a city,  or  court  in  this 
Commonwealth;  and  any  person  whose  name  is  signed  on  the  face  of  snch  note,  shall 
be  deemed  an  issner  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

The  fine  may  be  recovered  by  motion  before  a single  justice  or  alderman— one- 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  city  treasury. 
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SANK  TAXATION  IN  OHIO. 

We  leani  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  that  a decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  among  other  things  declares,  that  the  tenth  section  of  the  tax 
law  of  April,  1852,  is  unconstitutional  The  section  provides  as  follows: — 

w In  making  up  the  amount  of  money  and  credits  which  any  person  is  required  to  list 
for  himself,  or  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 
duct  from  the  gross  amount  of  moneys  and  credits,  the  amount  of  all  bona  fide  debts 
♦ owing  by  such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  for  a consideration  received  Ac.,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any  bank,  com- 
pany, or  corporation,  exercising  banking  powers,  or  privileges.’ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learp  the  names  of  the  parties  in  the  suit,  nor  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  question  came  before  the  Court 

The  effect  of  this  decision,  when  carried  into  practice,  will  be,  in  eome  degree  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation,  by  applying  to  other  branches  of  business  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  deduction  of  debts  from  assets,  heretofore  imposed  upon  bankers 
only.  It  will  therefore  increase  the  taxes  of  every  business  house  in  the  citv,  except 
those  of  the  bankers;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  reduce  those  of  the  dealers  in 
money,  by  adding  largely  to  the  fund  upon  which  taxation  is  imposed,  and  reducing 
the  ratio  in  a corresponding  degree. 

The  constitutional  provision  with  which  the  tenth  section  aforesaid  was  declared  to 
conflict,  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  section  of  the  twelfth  article,  and  is  as  follows: — 

“ Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  a uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in 
bonds,  stocks,  joint- stock  companies,  or  otherwise,  and  also  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, according  to  its  true  value  in  money,  Ac.” 

It » difficult  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that  will  result  from  this  unexpected 
and  important  decree  to  which  the  highest  court  in  the  State  has  arrived.  If  a vast 
amount  of  property  has  been  improperly  released  from  taxation,  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  laying  a heavier  burden  upon  that  which  was  the  subject  of  assessment* 
from  which  it  ha9  the  right  to  be  relieved.  If  bankers  have  been  overtaxed,  as  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule,  they  have  the  right  to  recover  the 
amount  extorted  over  and  above  the  true  rate,  together  with  the  interest,  costs,  and 
penalties,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If  property  constitutionally  subject  to 
taxation  ha9  been  exonerated  from  assessment,  a question  will  arise  whether  it  is  not 
•till  liable  to  past  as  well  as  future  burdens.  If  by  the  exclusion  of  a vast  sum  from 
the  list,  a wrong  ratio  has  been  adopted,  there  is  no  subject  of  taxation  upon  which 
either  too  mueh  or  too  little  has  not  been  levied,  throwing  open  the  doors  to  an  exten- 
sive and  almost  endless  readjustment 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  IN  AFRICA. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  says  our  cotemporary  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal^ 
although  they  may  have  little  pretensions  to  a knowledge  of  mathematics  in  general, 
seem  to  have  a very  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  principles  of  compound  in- 
terest This  appears  from  the  facts  stated  in  a report  of  a select  committee  in  a 
British  port,  of  the  custom  of  a tribe  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  the  report  of 
this  committee,  if  a native  should  steal  a fowl  from  another,  the  owner,  if  he  had 
witnesses  of  the  facts,  could  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
would  then  institute  an  action  for  damages,  which  are  measured  by  this  curious  stan- 
dard : it  was  in  the  first  place  calculated  how  many  eggs  these  fowls  would  probably 
have  laid  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years — how  many  of  these  would  have  been 
hatched,  how  many  of  these  chickens  would  themselves  have  become  parents,  for  the 
period  of  time  between  the  commission  of  the  robbery  and  the  conviction  of  the  offen- 
der. For  this  imaginary  wrong  damages  have  been  given  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
the  husbands  and  wives,  and  whole  families  sold  to  requite  the  owner  of  the  fowls 
for  his  lossi 4 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA  FROM  1851  TO  1853. 

1851.  1852.  1851. 

$5,000,000  $76,800,000  $96,000,000 
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MARYLAND  GUANO  IBSPSCTieir  LAW  FOR  BALTIMORE. 

We  give  as  follows  the  provisions  of  a supple  meet  to  the  Guano  Inspeetkm  Law,  . 
which  was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  which  in 
now  in  force : — 

an  act,  xirrrrLxn  a supplement  to  an  act  iktitles  * an  act  to  photide  fox  th* 

INSPECTION  OP  OVANO  IN  THE  CITT  OP  BALTIMORE,”  PASSED  AT  DECEMBER  SESSION, 

1846,  ©HAP.  041. 

Whereas,  the  inspection  of  all  articles  should  show  as  nearly  as  possible  the  quality 
of  the  article  inspected ; and  whereas  the  chief  Tollable  constituents  of  guano  are  ita 
ammonia  and  phosphate ; therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  ibis  act,  nil  guano  landed,  transhipped,  sold,  or  offered  for 
tale,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  shall  be  analyzed,  so  as  to  show  the  per  cent  age  of  its 
ammoniaeal  and  phosphatic  compounds ; and  that  the  quality  thus  ascertained  shall 
be  marked  upon  each  bag,  barrel,  cask,  tierce,  box,  package  or  parcel,  or  upon  any- 
thing containing  the  gnano,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale,  commencing  wkb 
the  letter  A,  which  shall  indicate,  in  Peruvian  guano,  that  the  parcel  so  marked  con- 
tains from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  ammonia ; the  letter  B indicating  from 
twelve  and  a half  to  fifteen  per  cent*,  the  letter  C indicating  from  ten  to  twelve  and 
a half  per  cent ; the  letter  D indieating  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent ; a similar  tablo 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  inspector  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  phosphates  contained  in 
Mexican  and  Patagonian  guano : and  upon  every  other  variety  of  guano  similar  marks, 
indicating  its  quality,  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  inspector  of  guano,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  cause  these  tables  to  be  published ; and  shall  also  publish  in  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  State,  and  in  one  or  two  daily  papers  in  Baltimore  city,  the  analysio 
of  samples  of  each  and  every  cargo,  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  same 
was  imported. 

Sec.  S.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  inspector  shall  keep  an  office  in  some  conve- 
nient part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  shall  keep  an  analysis  of  every  cargo  or  par- 
cel of  guano  inspected  by  him,  and  shall  enter  or  have  the  same  entered  in  a book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpoee,  and  shall  by  himself,  or  som*  other  person  having  charge  of 
his  books,  give  to  any  person  desirous  of  purchasing  guano  a copy  of  the  analysis  of 
such  cargo  or  parcel  then  in  market  for  sale. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  persons  importing  or  bringing  any  guano  to  said 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  landed,  or  transhipped,  within  the  limits  of  said 
city,  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  inspector,  who  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  inspect 
and  analyze,  weigh  and  mark  the  same ; and  if  the  same  be  inspected  in  bulk,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  put  a mark  upon,  the  analysis  shall  be  marked  upon  the  bags,  bar- 
rels, or  other  packages  the  guano  may  be  placed  in  for  sale,  and  the  inspector 
shall  give  a certificate  to  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  the  analysis  and  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  such  guano,  with  the  name  of  the  veseel  said  guano  was  imported  io. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  import  or  bring 
into  the  city  of  Baltimore  any  guano,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  landed,  or  trans- 
shipped within  said  city,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  have  the  same  inspected  and 
weighed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  five 
dollars  for  each  bag,  barrel,  box,  cask  or  tierce,  or  other  jiackage,  he  or  they  shall  re- 
fuse to  have  inspected  and  weighed,  or  neglect  to  have  inspected  and  weighed ; the 
same  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore — one-half  for 
the  use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  State ; the  informer  to 
be  a competent  witness  ; and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  have  any  guano 
inspected  and  weighed,  which  is  brought  into  said  city  for  any  of  the  purpoees  afore- 
said, in  bulk,  and  not  contained  in  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  he  or  they  shall 
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forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  ton  of  guano  so  brought  in  for  any  of  the  said  purposes, 
twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 

Ssc.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  person  shall  sell  any  gnano  in  said  city,  in  bags, 
casks,  barrels,  tierces,  or  other  packages,  unless  the  same  be  marked  by  the  inspector 
as  herein  provided ; nor  shall  any  person  forge  or  counterfeit  the  mark  of  said  in- 
spector, or  put  guano  into  any  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  havirg  the  inspector’s 
mark  thereon,  and  which  have  already  been  used  for  that  purpose ; and  any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offence ; to  be  collected  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  law  shall  be  construed  literally  as  remedial 
law,  so  that  all  persons  may  be  made  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Sko.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  inspector  of  guano  shall,  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  receive  the  sum  of  thirty  cents  for  each  ton  of  guano  he  shall  inspect  aud 
analyze,  weigh  and  mark,  from  the  importer  or  consignee. 

Seo.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 


LAW  OF  OHIO  05  THE  ADULTERATI05  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

We  publish  below  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legist 
lature  of  Ohio,  and  approved  May  1st,  1864,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

AW  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  ADULTERATION  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio%  That  if  any  person 
shall  adulterate  any  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors,  by  mixing  the  Barae  with  any  sub- 
stance of  whatever  kind,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  if  any  person  shall  sell  or 
offer  to  sell  any  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors  knowing  the  same  to  be  thus  adulterated, 
or  shall  import  into  this  State  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  and  sell  or  offer 
fdt  sale  such  liquors,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  not  inspected  as  hereinafter  provided,  be,  she,  or 
they  shall  be  deemed*  guiltv  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  io  the  jail  of  the  county  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten 
days. 

2.  The  probate  judge  in  each  county  in  this  State  shall  appoint  a competent  chemist 
as  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  alcoholic  liquors  imported  into 
or  manufactured  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  inspector,  unless  toe  inspector’s  brand 
of  some  other  county  in  this  State,  which  brand  shall  be  evideoce  of  the  purity  of  the 
article. 

3.  Said  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  an  under- 
taking which  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  probate,  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  runtiing  to  the  county,  and 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

4.  Said  inspector  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  liquors  by  him  inspected, 
and  place  his  mark  on  the  casks  or  barrels,  pure,  if  so  found,  if  not,  impure ; and  when 
be  shall  find  any  adulterated  liquors,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county,  of  the  person  owning  and  offering  for  sale  such  adulterated  liquors,  who 
shall  forthwith  institute  proceedings  against  such  persons  as  hereinafter  provided ; and 
if,  upon  said  trial,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a violation  of  any  of  the 

g revisions  of  this  act,  said  inspector  shall  forthwith  destroy  such  adulterated  liquor. 

aid  inspectors  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services  aforesaid,  two  dol- 
lars per  day,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  he  may  ne- 
cessarily be  required  to  travel  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  from  the  owner  of  the  same 
or  the  person  offering  to  sell 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  put  into  barrel,  cask,  or  other  vessel,  branded  or  marked 
pure  by  any  inspector  in  this  State,  adulterated  liquors,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  li- 
quors’for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  any  persons  by  the  sale  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  practice  a fraud,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  druggists,  phys- 
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icians,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts,  from  adulterating  liquors  for  medi- 
cal and  mechanical  purposes. 

7.  Prosecutions  ft »r  violations  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  commenced  by 
information  filed  in  the  probate  court  of  the  proper  county  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney thereof;  which  information  may  be  filed  without  a previous  examination  before  a 
magistrate,  and  the  proceedings,  after  the  filing  of  the  information,  shall  be  the  same 
as  in  other  criminal  cases  in  the  probate  court. 


REMISSION  OF  DUTIES  BT  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Orrics  op  the  Commissioners,  London,  June  8, 1854. 

As  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a claim  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  return  of  dues  improperly  levied,  and  as  the  grounds  of  the  claim  and 
the  time  when  it  originated  seem  not  to  be  understood  in  the  United  States,  I beg  to 
address  the  claimants  through  your  paper,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  them  and  myself. 

Their  claim  arises  under  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  London,  July  8,  1815.  That  treaty, 
among  other  things,  provides  that  “ no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  be  imposed 
in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  iu  Europe  respectively,  than  such  as  are  paya- 
ble ou  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country.” 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  Great  Britain  received  on  woolen  goods  going  to 
the  United  States  ten  shillings  per  cent  ad  valorem. , notwithstanding  she  permitted  the 
same  goods  to  be  exported  to  certain  other  countries  free  of  this  duty.  This  violation 
of  the  treaty  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  now  of  Meriton's  Wharf,  Bermond- 
sey, London;  who.  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  remonstrated  against  it, 
and  in  the  year  1830  the  duty  ceased  to  be  a violation  of  the  treaty,  because  the  British 
government  then  put  the  United  States  uptwi  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Mr.  Barry,  on  behalf  of  the  shippers,  obt  lined  copies  of  the  entries  showing  the  pay- 
ment of  this  duty  for  the  time  indicated,  and  claimed  its  return.  The  claim  was  al- 
lowed from  1823  to  1880,  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  shippers;  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican merchants  have  not  received  their  shares  of  this  mouey,  it  is  probably  because 
the  shippers  have  been  ifaable  to  find  them. 

There  now  remains  a claim  for  the  return  of  this  duty  from  1815  to  1823,  and  this 
claim  is  now  before  the  commission.  Mr.  Barry  has  preserved  the  evidence  to  estab- 
lish these  claims,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

The  custom  house  books  of  that  period  have  been  destroyed,  and  he  having  obtained 
the  particulars  of  the  entries  wheu  the  documents  were  in  existence,  the  shippers  have 
employed  him  to  obtain  the  m>ney  direct  from  the  government;  and  not  having  yet 
received  the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  he  now  brings  the  matter  before 
the  Commissioners.  Very  respectfully,  your  obndient  servant, 

JOHN  ADDISON  THOM  AS,  United  States  Agent  of  Claims. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  JAPAN. 

Thb  Alta  California  of  the  16th  June,  1854,  furnishes  the  subjoined  interesting 
information,  derived  from  Capt.  Adams,  of  the  Sloop  of- war  Saratoga,  who  has 
returned  home  from  Japan,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  San  Francisco,  with 
dispatches  to  this  Government : — 

We  learn  from  Capt  Adams  that  the  treaty  is  not  to  take  effect  till  the  end  of  one 
year  from  its  date,  but  that  ia  the  meantime  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  two 
ports  which  are  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wood,  water,  and  such  sup- 
plies ms  the  country  affords.  It  i9  certain,  however,  that  the  laws  of  Japan  will  be 
rigidly  enforced  against  any  trade  before  the  time  specified  ia  the  treaty.  The  Jap- 
anese are  a people  who  have  a strict  regard  for  the  solemnity  of  laws  and  forms,  and 
they  will  insist  that  the  portion  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  time  be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  our  interests  would  be  materially  preju- 
diced by  any  hasty  steps  our  merchants  might  make  to  open  a trade  in  advance  of 
the  time,  which  attempts  would  certainly  prove  futile. 

We  learn  that  there  is  one  important  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  of  which  we  had  not 
been  previously  advised,  and  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  our  Government  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  should  the  Japanese  Government  hereafter  make  any  treaty  with  or 
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grant  any  privileges  to  any  other  power,  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  beoefits  of 
such  a Treaty  or  grant,  by  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
any  further  negotiations. 

A coal  depot  will  be  established  at  Si raoda,  for  the  convenience  of  steamers  run- 
ning fiora  California  to  China,  and  the  Japanese  agree  to  supply  whatever  quantity  of 
coal  may  be  required.  Other  advantages  are  secured  to  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  the  prospect  is  very  favorable  that  a more  comprehensive  commercial 
treaty  will  be  made,  when  a better  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  the  resources  of 
Japan  will  show  in  what  respect  it  will  be  profitable  or  advantageous  to  our  mer- 
chants. TJie  Japanese,  of  all  ranks,  manifested  during  the  whole  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  Americans,  and  a spirit  of  curiosity 
appears  to  be  rising  among  them,  which  may  in  a few  years  lead  to  familiar  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world . 


THE  DANISH  SOUND  TOLLS. 

The  Washington  Union  publishes  the  correspondence  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  representative  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  Government  of  Denmark, 
commencing  with  Mr.  Webster’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  September  lt  1841, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Danish  Sound  tolls,  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  correspondence  is  lengthy,  and  not  very  definite  a9  far  as  the  attainment 
of  the  object  proposed,  the  abrogation  of  the  tolls,  is  concerned,  though  the  Union  ex- 
presses tbe  opinion  that  before  the  term  of  General  Pierce  expires,  this  government 
will  succeed  in  abrogating  the  Sound  dues,  river  tolls,  and  transit  dues.”  Mr.  Bedin- 
ger.  representative  at  Copenhagen,  states  that  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  replied  at  some  length  to  his  representations  on  the  subject  He  urged  that  the 
right  V*  levy  the  “dues”  had  been  exercised  by  Denmark  since  “ time  immemorial 
that  all  other  nations  had  tacitly  assented  to  her  right  to  levy  them ; that  our  trade  in 
the  Baltic  was  much  leas  than  that  of  other  nations,  and,  consequently,  we  had  the 
less  cause  of  complaint:  that  Denmark  could  not  exempt  one  nation  from  the  payment 
of  the  tolls  without  exempting  all  others,  which  would  cause  a ruinous  reduction  in 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  Ac.  He  fiually  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  majes- 
ty’s government  in  council,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  to  Mr.  Bedinger  the  opinion 
that  Denmark  would  never  voluntarily  consent  to  remit  the  tolls.. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  tbe  Sound,  toll  levied  upon  our  chief  prod- 
ucts, which  find  a market  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic,  and  beyond  them, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  is  as  foUows : — 


Raw  cotton per  hundred  pounds  weight  20  cents. 

Rice .. , 11  - 

Paddy  (rice  in  the  husk) 8$  M 

Raw  Tobacco 17$  “ 

Whale  Oil per  barrel  6$  “ 


Consequently  a cargo  of  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  pays  a tax  of  $1,720  ; a cargo 
of  eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  $1,400 ; a cargo  of  one  thousand  tierces  of  rice, 
$700.  In  addition  to  the  toll  oq  tonnage,  the  cost  of  pilotage,  for  a ship  drawing  eigh- 
teen feet  water,  from  Dragon  to  Elsinore,  varies,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  $20  to  $30. 

CLAIMS  OF  CITIZENS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

Department  op  8tatr,  Washington,  July  5th,  1854. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  that  the  government  of  her  Cath- 
olic Majesty  is  disposed  to  consider  the  claims,  with  a view  to  idemnification,  of  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  were  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the  repeal,  on  the  20th 
February,  1845,  of  a decree  issued  by  the  authorities  of  Coba  on  the  7th  of  October.* 
1844,  authorizing  the  importation  into  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  duty  free,  for 
the  space  of  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  of  lumber  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  building,  and  of  corn,  corn  flour,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  and  rice. 

Those  who  sustained  losses  by  the  annulling  of  the  said  decree,  are  therefore  re- 
quested to  forward  to  this  department,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  statements 
of  their  losses,  accompanied  by  proper  vouchers,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  minister  at  Madrid. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  exhibiting  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  each  foreign  country,  distinguishing  goods  free  of  duty  and  paying 
doty,  and  in  American  and  foreign  vessels,  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1858,  is  de- 
rived from  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury : — 


Russia. 

Prussia 

Free 
of  duty. 

$1,187 

Paying 

duties. 

$142,291 

1,806 

Total. 

$143,478 

1,806 

In  Amer- 
ican veasels. 

$104,977 

In  foreign 
vessels. 

$38,501 

1,806 

Sweden  and  Norway.. . 

1,288 

17^497 

1 8^786 

18^735 

Swedish  West  Indies.. . 

1,191 

1,191 

1,191 

Danish  West  Indies.. . . 

13,708 

27,453 

41,160 

26,444 

14,716 

Hanse  Towns 

286,192 

375,546 

610,788 

148,518 

462,220 

Holland 

19,886 

195,937 

215,778 

31,690 

184,183 

Dutch  East  Indies  .... 

149,800 

31,084 

180,884 

180,884 

Dutch  West  Indies. . . . 

8,740 

15,049 

18,789 

18,588 

251 

Dutch  Guiana 

185 

17,659 

17,694 

17,495 

199 

Belgium 

688,119 

869,376 

907,495 

766,664 

140,941 

England 

961,849 

2,247,416 

3,209,264 

2,826,191 

884,078 

Scotland 

154,789 

154,739 

108,738 

46.006 

Ireland 

69,272 

59,272 

22,478 

36,794 

Gibraltar 

61,231 

16,839 

66,670 

60,602 

5,968 

Malta. 

7,745 

14,492 

22,237 

17,817 

4,920 

British  East  Indies. .... 

46,727 

17,815 

63,542 

63,542 

British  West  Indies... . . 

6,431 

99,660 

106,081 

44,789 

61,292 

British  Honduras 

4,398 

* 58,607 

63,005 

68,005 

British  Guiana 

82,500 

6,863 

38,863 

88,112 

761 

0 ipe  of  Good  Hope.. . . 

3,141 

8,141 

2,028 

1,118 

Brit.  American  Colonies. 

313,083 

1,599,935 

1,912,968 

469,057 

1,448.911 

Other  British  Colonies  . 

71,069 

71,069 

54,447 

16  622 

Canada 

1,168,221 

2,635,866 

8,823,587 

2,800,547 

1,623,040 

Australia. 

10,837 

127.887 

138,174 

188,174 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 

1,169,708 

210,939 

1,880,647 

1,262,824 

117,823 

France  on  the  Meditern 

29,003 

41,328 

70,331 

51,450 

18,880 

French  West  Indies. . . . 

7,896 

27,842 

85,738 

3,162 

32,586 

French  Guiana^ 

1,104 

1,104 

1,104 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic.  . 

13,581 

1,970 

15,551 

18,894 

1,668 

Spain  on  the  Mediterr'n 

34.297 

84,297 

84,297 

Canaries 

758 

242 

1,000 

800 

200 

Philippine  Islands. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cuba 

132,750 

381,790 

514,540 

609,126 

5,414 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies 

22,627 

31.616 

54,143 

51,415 

2,728 

Portugal 

18,161 

8,891 

26,562 

2,662 

23,890 

Madeira. 

15,824 

250 

15,574 

18,086 

2,688 

Fayal  and  other  Azores. 

1,724 

2,716 

4,440 

4,440 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, . 

1,604 

1,604 

1,604 

Italy 

133,766 

26,067 

159,883 

159,087 

746 

Sicily 

7,667 

17,151 

24,818 

9,995 

14.823 

Sardinia. 

15,352 

12,674 

27,926 

27,926 

Tuscany 

21,258 

1,382 

22,640 

22,640 

Austrian  ports. ....... 

54,229 

117,575 

171,804 

130,916 

40,669 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac... . . 

70,193 

9,788 

79.981 

79,981 

Hayti 

2,282 

258,238 

260,620 

229,596 

30,924 

Mexico. 

9,884 

1,019,170 

1,029,064 

985,852 

48,702 

Central  Repub.  of  Amer. 

2,256 

118,218 

120,474 

116,020 

4,454 

New  Grenada 

4,938 

98,141 

103,079 

98,201 

4,878 
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Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Oriental  Rep.  Uruguay. 
Argentine  Republic.. . . 

Cluli 

Peru 

China. 

Free 
of  duty. 
$4*2,468 
160,145 
2,453 
228,759 
64,871 
1,915 
489,347 
8,491 
26,194 
4,055 
25,000 

Paying 
duties. 
$52,200 
100,109 
9,905 
38,852 
114  246 
33,346 
85,074 
51,352 
866 
82,604 
4,406 

Total. 

$94,668 

260,254 

12,358 

262,611 

169,117 

40,261 

524,418 

54,843 

27,060 

36,559 

29,406 

In  Amer- 
ican vessels. 
$74,041 
246,449 
10,921 
261,662 
163,896 
25,421 
524,418 
54,779 
27,060 
86,559 
29,406 

In  foreign 
vessels. 
$20,627 
13,806 
1,487 
949 
5,221 
14,840 

Africa  generally 

8.  America  generally.. . 

S.  Seas  and  P.  Ocean  . . 
Sandwich  Islands ..... 

64 

Total 

6,387,879 

11,170,681 

17,558,460 

12,218,776 

6,339,684 

Entitled  to  drawback.. . 

1,808,288 

1,803,288 

1,770,599 

82.689 

Not  entitled  to  drawb'ck 

6,897,879 

1,830,792 

7,718,671 

5,415,097 

2,303,674 

From  warehouse. 

8,036,551 

8,036,551 

6,033,080 

8,008,471 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  value  of  merchandise  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  of  the  foreign  countries  imported  into  the  Uuited  States,  (de- 
signating the  value  of  goods,  dec , paying  duty  and  free  of  duty,  au.d  in  American  and 
foreign  vessels,)  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1853,  is  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury  : — 


TALUS  or  MSaOHANDISK  FROM  BACH  COUNTRY. 


Free  of 

Paying 

In  American 

In  foreign 

Whence  imported. 

duty. 

duties. 

Total. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Russia 

$24,404 

$1,254,097 

$1,278,601 

$1,242,061 

$86,440 

Prussia 

126 

47,749 

47.876 

81.687 

16,188 

Sweden  and  Norway  .. . 

870 

446.462 

447.832 

182,677 

264,765 

Swedish  West  Indies  . . 

4,559 

2,317 

6,876 

6,893 

483 

Danish  West  Indies. . . . 

21,594 

162,903 

184,497 

151,981 

82,566 

Hanse  Towns 

64,483 

13.778,972 

13.843,465 

8,193,304 

5.650,151 

Holland 

115,227 

1,609.943 

1,625,170 

462.641 

1,162.529 

Dutch  East  Indies 

326,675 

67,908 

884,583 

321,106 

68,477 

Dutch  West  Indies  .... 

31,619 

377,666 

409.185 

401,154 

8,031 

Dutch  Guiana 

600 

130,031 

130,681 

113,439 

17,242 

Belgium 

8,155 

2,729,013 

2,782,168 

2,229,808 

602,360 

England 

2,411,167  128.863.065  126.774.232 

79,059,858 

46,714,374 

Scotland 

1,587 

4,836,403 

4,837,990 

996,964 

3,841,026 

Ireland 

2,463 

160,666 

153,118 

24,640 

128,678 

Gibraltar 

61,784 

61.784 

30.644 

31,240 

Malta 

1,960 

78,093 

80,053 

44,800 

35,258 

British  East  Indies. .... 

114,088 

3,467,688 

3,681,726 

3,280.820 

801,406 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . . 

1.101 

801,202 

302,303 

226,820 

75,483 

British  Honduras 

87,360 

230,938 

268  298 

259,132 

9.166 

British  Guiana 

22  856 

41,677 

64,533 

47,411 

17,122 

New  Zealand 

241 

241 

241 

British  West  Indies  . . . 

219,124 

825,140 

1,044,264 

658,355 

885,909 

British  Amer.  Colonies  . 

238,568 

2,034,034 

2,272,602 

818,058 

1,954,644 

Canada  

1,179,632 

4,098,434 

6,278,116 

2,714,256 

2,663,860 

Hanover 

218 

218 

218 

France  on  the  Atlantic  . 

322,827 

80,529.222 

80,851,549 

28,702,062 

2,149,487 

France  on  the  Mediter. . 

671 

2,603,722 

2,601.393 

1,946,657 

667,736 

French  Guiana 

7.100 

10,617 

17,717 

17,717 

French  West  Indies. . . . 

23  161 

29,179 

52,340 

25,698 

26,642 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. . 

11,581 

624,116 

635.646 

418,742 

116,904 

Spain  on  the  Mediter.  . . 

1,822 

1,467,057 

1,458,879 

985.400 

478.479 

Teneriffe  A Canaries  . . . 

460 

83,561 

84,021 

30,619 

63,402 
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Free  of 

Paying 

In  American 

In  foreign 

Whence  Imported. 

duty. 

duties. 

Total. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Manilla  A Philippine  Isis. 

$35,386 

$2,429,747 

$2,465,088 

$2,156,651 

$3«>8,632 

Cuba 

258.467 

18,827,288 

18,585,765 

17,685,745 

900.010 

Other  Spanish  West  Ind. 

86  362 

2,764,674 

2,800,936 

2,240.264 

660,672 

Portugal 

411,155 

411,155 

180,042 

281,118 

Madeira 

77,698 

77,598 

61,236 

16,362 

Fayal  A other  Azores  . . 

10,892 

10,892 

10,892 

Gape  de  Verd  Islands  . . 

15,416 

25,637 

41,068 

41,053 

Italy 

24,064 

929,650 

953,714 

718,079 

235,636 

Sicily 

27,981 

835.420 

863.851 

873,260 

490,091 

Sardinia 

1,594 

169,989 

171,683 

19,718 

151.866 

Tuscany 

13,120 

843,497 

866,617 

768,937 

87.680 

Austrian  ports 

21,742 

606,825 

628,567 

268.876 

274,691 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac. . . . 
Greece 

4,829 

722,687 

4,550 

844,872 

727.516 

4,550 

1,985,624 

684,409 

43,107 

4.660 

Hayti 

1,640,752 

1,616,067 

870,667 

Mexico 

1,416,033 

761,952 

2,167,985 

1,953,741 

214,244 

Central  Repub.  of  Amer. 

499,670 

91,267 

690,937 

681,379 

9,558 

New  Grenada 

809  510 

244,018 

553,528 

467,789 

95,789 

Venezuela 

1,144,166 

1,469,614 

2,613.780 

2,154,392 

469,388 

Brazil 

11,859,166 

2,958,795 

14,817,961 

11,302,753 

3,616,208 

Orient*!  Repub.  Uruguay 

4,447 

298,533 

802.980 

239,685 

63,395 

Argentine  Republic. . . . 

23,989 

2,162,662 

2,186,641 

1,568.266 

683.385 

Chili 

894,902 

1,819.850 

2,214,252 

1,828,867 

890,895 

Peru 

Equador 

96,029 

77,412 

12,600 

2,893,545 

173,441 

12.600 

131,564 

12,600 

10,355,995 

41,877 

China 

8,180,165 

10,573,710 

217,715 

Asia  generally 

69 

82,662 

32,721 

82.721 

Africa  generally 

162,915 

1,040,071 

1,202,986 

1,175,984 

27.052 

South  Amer.  generally  . 

19,890 

19,890 

796 

12,440 

6,950 

South  Seas  A Pacific  0. 

796 

796 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Ac 

24 

24 

24 

Saudwich  Islands 

8,150 

13,425 

16,575 

16,575 

Total 81,883,684  236,695,113  267,978,647  191,688,825  76,290,822 


FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  TOE  UNITED  STATES. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OP  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE,  OP  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE, 
AND  MANUFACTURE  OP  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  EXPORTED  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES  DU- 
RING THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTH,  1853. 

MERCHANDISE  FREE  07  DUTY. 


Bullion,  gold 

Specie,  gold ’ 

Quantity. 

Value. 
$10,650 
1.883,773 
2,044.017 
1,192,625 
1,168  875 
24,225 
3,500 
2,394 
62,824 
844 

silver 

Teas 

Coffee 

Copper,  in  plates,  for  sheathing 

lbs.  8.402.510 

ore 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Sheathing  metal 

lbs.  42,622 

Oakum 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  Ac 

2,495 

7,358 

Guano 

Total 

6,887,869 

MERCHANDISE  PAYING 

DUTY. 

Manufactures  of  wool.— Cloths  and  cassi merest. . . , 

98,116 

89.726 

12,069 

Merino  shawls 

Blankets. 
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Quantity.  Value. 

Hosiery  and  articles  on  frames $7,581 

Worsted  stuff  goods  80,268 

"Woolen  and  worsted  yarn  6,000 

"Woolen  and  worsted  articles,  embroidered  and  tambored  648 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 110,576 

Flannels running  yds.  28,215  8,068 

Carpetiog,  Wilton,  Saxony,  and  A ubusson 8,130  8,686 

not  specified 8,416 

Manufactures  of  cotton. — Printed,  stained,  or  colored. ....  622,540 

White  or  uncoiored 862,052 

Tambored  or  embroidered ......  6,278 

Velvets,  of  cotton... .. . 4,669 

of  cotton  and  silk- * 10,336 

Cords,  gimp,  and  galloons 881 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames. 20,896 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread 89,607 

Manufactures  of.  not  specified 168,619 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. — Piece  goods 607,707 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 6,140 

Sewing  silk. 6,426 

Articles  tambored  or  embroidered 4,874 

Hats  and  bonnets 1,284 

Manufactures  not  specified 81,626 

Raw 282 

Bolting  cloths 887 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 8,981 

Manufactures  of  flax — Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached  ...  128,828 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 27 

Articles  tambored  or  embroidered. ....  1,766 

Manufactures  not  specified 18,788 

Manufactures  of  hemp. — Shieing,  brown  and  white 10,809 

Tickleuburgs,  osnaburgs,  and  burlaps. 28,200 

Articles  not  specified .. 977 

Sail  duck,  Russia pieces.  606  7,172 

Holland 20  820 

ravens. 500  8,244 

Cotton  bagging running  yds.  1,272  145 

Clothing,  ready  made 67,267 

articles  of  wear 28,660 

Laces,  thread,  and  ii •sortings • 7,909 

Cotton  insertings,  trimmings,  laces,  braids,  Ac 4,960 

Oilcloth  of  all  kinds. running  yds.  7,954  4,876 

Haircloth  and  hair  seating 120 

Lasting  and  mohair  cloth,  for  shoes  and  buttons. 872 

Gunny  cloth 1,418 

Matting,  Chinese  and  other,  of  flags,  Ac 6,020 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  flats,  braids,  Ac. — 

Of  Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  or  grass,  Ac.. 57,078 

Manfacture*  of  iron,  and  iron  and  steel. — 

Muskets  and  rifles No.  6,421  14.598 

Firearms  not  specified 8,126 

Side  arms t 287 

Drawing  and  cutting  knives 1.  <164 

Hatchets,  axes,  adzes 225 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  and  other 988 

Cutlery,  not  specified 9,24 1 

Other  manufactures  not  specified 1 9 

Chain  cables. lbs.  88,487  2,022 

Mill  saws,  cross  cut  and  pit  saws No.  122  505 

Anchors,  and  parts  thereof. lbs.  1 1 ,057  7 60 

Anvils,  and  parts  thereof 300  29 

Castings,  vessels  of 16,866  476 
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Quantity.  Value. 

Hoop  iron 57,856  12,830 

Sheet  iron 101,023  8,229 

Pig  iron cwt  1,480  1,702 

Bar,  manufactured  by  rolling * 59,597  126,307 

Bar,  manufactured  otherwise. ...  202  845 

Steel,  cast,  shear,  and  German «... 4,570  80,637 

all  other 228  1,000 

Copper  and  Manufactures  of. — In  pigs  and  bars,  old ......  7 2,929 

Manufactures  not  specified 44 

Brass,  manufactures  not  specified 1,871 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of — In  plates  and  sheets 10,460 

Manufactures  not  specified 52 

Lead,  pi^a,  bar,  sheet,  and  old lbe.  1,351,506  60,657 

Pewter,  manufactures  not  specified 58 

Manufactures l>f  gold  and  silver. — 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation  of 26,094 

Gems,  diamonds,  pearls,  otherwise 600 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 1 4,050 

Clocks. 282 

Watches,  and  parts  of 7,688 

Pins,  in  packs  and  otherwise. ......  808 

Buttons,  metal.. 6,683 

All  other  buttons,  and  button  moulds 4,293 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of. — Silvered  and  in  frames  . . . .'.  803 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 9,329 

Glassware,  cut 781 

plain 1,292 

Bottles,  not  above  two  quarts .gross.  28  176 

Demijohns number.  8,111  3,531 

Window  glass,  not  above  8 by  10  inches. . . .square  feet  178,400  4,465 

not  above  10  by  12  inches 45,400  1,269 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper. — 

Medium,  cap,  demy,  and  other  writing. 8,006 

Bank  and  bank-note  paper 250 

Playing  cards packs.  17,510  1,735 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  not  specified. 1,434 

Blank  books 202 

Printed  bwk.*,  magnziues,  <fec. — In  English  12,256 

In  other  languages 690 

Leather. — Tanned  and  dressed  upper  leather..  ...... .lbs.  2,826  1,422 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed doz.  819  12,233 

Skins  tanned,  not  dressed 249 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. — 

Boots  and  bootees  for  men  and  women. pair.  10,396  9,563 

Shoes  and  pumps  for  men  and  women.. 8,621  5,802 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children.  doz.  8,182  11,162 

Manufactures  of  leather  not  specified 239 

Wares. — China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and  stone. ......  15,133 

Plated  or  gilt. 1,453 

Furs. — I'ndressed  on  the  skin 8,362 

Hatters’  furs,  dressed  or  undressed  on  the  skin 2,050 

Dressed  on  the  skin 5,681 

Hats,  caps,  muffs,  and  tippets * 8,667 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 339 

Wood,  manufactures  of. — 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture 420 

Cedar,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  wood 485 

Other  manufactures  of ......  980 

Wood,  unmanufactured. — 

Cedar,  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin 61,973 

Firewood  and  other  not  specified  973 

Dyewood,  in  stick ......  278,620 
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Quantity.  Value. 

Bark  of  the  cork-tree — corks. ......  606 

Harble,  manufactures  of 800 

Quicksilver 82,548 

Brushes  and  brooms 621 

Slates  of  all  kinds 980 

Raw  hides  and  skins 67,632 

Boots  and  bootees,  prunelle,  lasting,  Ac. 226 

Silk  or  satin  shoes  or  slippers  ....  .pairs  688  688 

India-rubber  shoes  or  slippers 140  100 

Grass  cloth 2,009 

Gunny  bags ......  57,896 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  of  silk 29,141 

all  other 786 

Angora,  thibet,  and  other  goats’  hair  or  mohair lbs.  2,916  1,458 

Wool. 209,194  61,887 

Wine  in  casks. — Burgundy  ... .galls.  82  64 

Madeira 4,099  8,983 

Sherry  and  St  Lucar 18,186  9,872 

Port 127,490  60,901 

Claret 40,888  12,414 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canary 2,559  1,265 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean 1,600  448 

Red  wines  not  enumerated 48,64 1 20,582 

White  wines  not  enumerated. 9,497  4,609 

Wine  in  bottles. — Champagne dos.  2,947  21,675 

Madeira .-. 6 60 

Sherry . .. ......  108  1,144 

Port * ...  892  2,620 

Claret 8,621  17,546 

All  other  s, 283  741 

Spirits,  foreign  distilled. — Brandy galls.  61,116  72,660 

From  grain ; 20,401  16,862 

From  other  materials 78,553  89,447 

Cordials 647  1,287 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles 1,546  1,602 

Vinegar 980  211 

Molasses. 488,666  97,880 

Oil.— Whale  and  other  fish 68,105  80,840 

Olive,  in  casks 16,054  17,229 

Linseed 19,520  12,875 

Rapeseed 1,013  486 

Tea  A coffee  from  other  places  than  that  of  their  prodnct’n. — 

Tea lbs.  27,861  7,802 

Coffee 19,488  1,728 

Cocoa 1,952,024  185,194 

Chocolate 100  18 

Sugar.— Brown 18,073,938  759,840 

White,  clayed  or  powdered 841,070  55,486 

Loaf  and  other  refined  66,698  4,618 

Fruits.— Almonds  26,146  2,484 

Currants 710,695  40,319 

Prunes  and  plums 11,652  1,251 

Figs 76,232  6,979 

Bates 12,186  571 

Raisins 660,773  45,069 

Nuts 90,236  6,899 

Spices. — Mace 70  62 

Nutmegs 1,2^4  1,085 

Cinnamon 12,165  7,028 

Cloves 64,911  9,889 

Pepper,  black 481,426  89,177 

red 23,600  2,060 

VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  II.  10 
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Quantity. 

Pimento lbs.*  799,374 

Cassia  888,989 

Ginger,  ground 8,062 

to  root. 695,519 

Camphor,  refined 8,589 

Canales,  tallow 22,326 

stearine 20,906 

Cheese 3,948 

Soap,  other  than  perfumed 2,830 

Tallow 100,626 

Butter 486,223 

Beef  and  pork 857,000 

Hama  and  other  bacon 48,1 87 

Saltpetre,  crude 2,493*91 9 

refined,  or  partly  refined 89,000 

Indigo 77,185 

Opium 9,889 

Glue 1,239 

Gunpowder 700 

Sulphate  of  quioine os.  2,268 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder  . lbs.  8,050 

Soda  ash,  or  barilla 73,190 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 501,447 

cigars Bi  12,499 

manufactures  other  than  snuff  and  cigars. . . .lbs.  1,683 

Paints,  red  and  white  lead 2,000 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables 825,349 

untarred 155,600 

Twine 59,757 

Hemp,  unmanufactured ewt  230 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India 379 

Salt bush.  48,124 

Coal tons  499 

Breadstuff*. — Wheat. .bush.  953,54  8 

Barley 2,597 

Outs 35,006 

Wheat  Hour ewt.  492,989 

Oatmeal 88 

Potatoes. busK  600 

Fish. — Dried  or  smoked ewt  50,785 

Salmon bbta.  173 

Mackerel 15,210 

Herrings  and  shad 17,180 

All  other 1,995 


Merchandise  not  enumerated. — 
Paying  duties  at  5 per  cent. 

at  10  per  cent, 
at  15  per  cent, 
at  20  per  cent, 
at  25  per  cent, 
at  30  per  cent, 
at  40  per  cent. 


Value. 
$83,809 
68,988 
428 
27,734 
3,308 
2,125 
4,611 
854 
288 
9,596 
98,952 
25,599 
5,055 
184,810 
2,292 
90  276 
31,869 
161 
750 
5,361 
61 
1,497 
84,364 
228,087 
282 
196 
57,879 
11,848 
7,521 
2,810 
4,572 
17,855 
1,619 
1,665.969 
1,677 
15,665 
1,347,589 
250 
455 
156,162 
2,781 
103,068 
93,530 
7,478 

54,063 

88,158 

83,779 

432,275 

744,642 

780,509 

12,518 


Total  value  of  merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem  .... 
Total  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty  .........  * ..... . 


11,176,581 

6,887,879 


Total  value  of  exports, 


17,558,460 


PRICE  OF  PERFUMERY. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  aptly  illustrated  by  showing  what  Britannia  spends,  and 
the  duty  she  pays  to  the  Exchequer  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  perfuming  her  handker- 
chief. As  flowers,  for  the  sake  of  their  perfumes,  the  odors  derived  from  them,  when 
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imported  into  this  country,  in  the  form  of  essential  oils,  are  taxed  with  a small  duty 
of  Is.  per  pound,  and  are  found  to  yield  a revenue  of  just  £12,000  per  annum.  The 
duty  upon  Eau  de-Cologne,  imported  in  the  year  1852,  was,  in  round  numbers,  £10,000, 
being  Is.  per  bottle  upon  200,000  flagons  imported.  The  duty  upon  the  spirits  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  at  home  is  at  least  £20,000,  making  a total  of 
£42,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  independent  of  the  tax  upon  snuff,  which  some  of 
the  ancient  Britons  indulge  their  noses  with.  If  £42,000  represents  the  small  tax 
upon  perfuming  substauces  for  one  year,  ten  times  that  amount  is  the  very  lowest 
estimate  that  can  be  put  upon  the  articles  as  their  average  retail  cost.  By  these  cal* 
culations,  and  they  are  quite  within  the  mark,  we  discover  that  Britannia  spends 
£420,000  (about  $2,000,000)  a year  in  perfumery. 

PRICES  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO. 

Looking  over  our  file  for  1817,  says  the  Portsmouth  Journal,  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  prices  current  of  February  of  that  year,  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  present  prices 
of  many  leading  articles  have  not  come  up  to  that  time,  we  give  a few  samples. 
The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale,  the  retail  were,  of  course,  higher: — 

Bacon,  16  cents;  barley,  $1  26  to  $1  60;  beans,  $4  00  to  4 60  per  bushel;  butter 
shipping,  No.  1,  24  cents;  No.  2,  22  cents;  corn,  $1  90  to  $2  10;  coffee,  19  to  21 
cents ; cotton,  80  to  32  cents ; Virginia  coal,  $9  to  $16  ; flour,  $14  to  $16  ; hay,  $21 
to  $24  ; molasses,  48  to  64  cents;  peas,  $2  60  to  $3  ; sugar,  loaf,  26  cents ; brown,  x 
11  to  16  cents ; tea,  hyson,  $1  79  ; hyson  skin,  $1 ; souchong,  68  to  76  cents. 


JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


LAW  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  TORE. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  Act,  passed  April  17th,  1864,  and  now  in  force: — 
Ax  Act  to  amend  an  act  passed  June  25th,  1868,  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide  for 

THE  INCORPORATION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.’’ 

Section  1.  The  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  fire  insurance  companies,  is  hereby  amended,  by  adding  after  the  word 
“ company,”  at  the  end  of  said  section,  the  following,  to  wit : And  no  note  shall  be 
accepted  as  a part  of  such  capital  stock  unless  the  same  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  a justice  of  the  peace  or  supervisor  of  the  town  or  city  where  the  person 
making  such  note  shall  reside,  that  the  person  making  the  same  is  in  his  opinion  pecu- 
niarily good  and  responsible  for  the  same,  and  no  such  note  shall  be  surrendered  during 
the  life  of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  given. 

Sec.  2.  The  18th  section  of  said  act  is  amended  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : — 

Sec,  1 8.  Any  existing  joint  stock  fire  insurance  company  heretofore  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  any  company  organized  under  this  act  may  at  any 
time  within  two  years  previous  to  the  termination  of  its  charter,  after  giving  notice  at 
least  once  a week  for  six  weeks  successively  in  a newspaper  published  in  the  county 
where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intention,  and  with  a declaration  under  its 
corporate  seal,  signed  by  the  president  and  two- thirds  of  its  directors,  of  their  desire 
for  such  extension,  extend  the  term  of  its  original  charter  to  the  term  specified  in  the 
twenty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  altering  and  amending  the  same  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  filing  a copy  of  such  amended  charter  with  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  office  of  the  Controller,  whereupon  the  same  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  as  are  required  in  the  tenth  section  of  this  act ; and  any  mutual 
insurance  company  heretofore  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  organized 
under  this  act,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  corporators  or  members  thereof, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such  company,  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  the  charter,  expressed  in  writing,  after  having  given  notice  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks,  of  their  intention  in  the  state  paper,  and  in  a newspaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  become  a joint-stock  company  by  con- 
forming its  charter  to  and  otherwise  proceeding  io  accordance  with  this  act,  aud  every 
company  so  extended  or  changed  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  originally  under  this  act.  Every  mutual 
insurance  company  heretofore  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  doing 
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business  with  a capital  in  premium  notes  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  may  at  any 
time  within  two  years  previous  to  the  termination  of  its  charter,  without  increasing  its 
capital,  after  giving  notice  at  least  once  a week  for  six  weeks  successively  in  a news- 
paper published  in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intention,  and 
with  a declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  two-thirds  of 
its  directors,  of  their  desire  for  such  extension,  extend  the  terms  of  its  original  charter 
to  the  time  specified  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  altering  and  amending 
the  same  so  as  to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  filing  a copy  of  sucn 
amended  charter,  with  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  office  of  the  Controller, 
whereupon  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  required  in  the  tenth  section  of 
this  act,  except  as  to  its  capital,  which  shall  be  certified  to  be  in  r ccordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the  reorganization  oi  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies. Every  mutual  insurance  company  so  jxte’’ded  shall,  except  as  to  the  amount 
of  its  capital,  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  incorporated  originally  under  this  act 

Sec.  3.  The  18th  section  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:—* 

Sec  18.  All  notes  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance  company  at  the  time  of  its 
organisation,  as  provided  in  section  six,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all  losses  and 
claims  until  the  accumulation  of  the  profits,  invested  as  required  by  the  eighth  section 
of  this  act,  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required  to  be  possessed  by  stock 
companies  organized  under  this  act,  the  liability  of  each  note  increasing  proportion- 
ately as  the  profits  are  accumulated,  but  any  note  which  may  have  been  deposited 
with  any  mutual  insurance  company  subsequent  to  its  organization,  in  addition  to  the 
cash  premium  on  any  insurance  effected  with  such  company,  may,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  relinquished  and  given  up  to  the  maker  thereof,  or 
bis  representative,  upon  his  paying  the  proportion  of  all  losses  and  expenses  which 
may  have  accrued  thereon  during  such  term.  The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such 
company  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cash  premium  by  any  person  insured  in  such  company,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  note  be  more  than  five  times  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium,  and 
every  person  effecting  insurance  in  any  mutual  insurance  company,  and  also  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  so  insured,  shall  thereby 
become  members  of  said  corporation  during  the  period  of  insurance,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  for  losses  and  such  necessary  expenses,  as  aforesaid,  accruing  in  and  to  said 
company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes.  The  directors 
shall,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  after  receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  sustained  by  any  member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any 
judgment  against  said  company  for  loss  or  damage,  settle  and  determine  the  sums  to 
be  paid  by  the  several  members  thereof,  as  their  respective  portion  of  such  loss,  and 
publish  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see  fit,  or  as  the  by-laws  shall  have 
prescribed ; and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  original  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  of 
the  company  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  publication  of  said  notice ; and  if  any 
member  shall  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  said  notice,  and  after 
personal  demand  for  payment  shall  have  been  maefe,  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum 
assessed  upon  him  as  his  proportion  of  any  loss,  as  aforesaid,  in  such  case  the  directors 
may  sue  for  and  recover  the  whole  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of 
suit ; but  execution  shall  only  issue  for  assessments  and  costs  as  they  accrue,  and  every 
such  execution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a list  of  the  losses  for  which  the  assessment  is 
made.  If  the  whole  amount  of  deposit  notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  any  fire  or  fires,  in  such  case  the  sufferers  insured  by  the  said  company  shall 
receive,  towards  making  good  their  respective  losses,  a proportional  share  of  the  whole 
amount  of  said  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured,  but  no 
member  shall  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss  sustained  by  fire  or  inland  navigation, 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  deposit  note. 

Sko.  4.  The  fifth  subdivision  of  the  twenty-second  section  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  The  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amountof  losses  paid  during  the  year,  stating  how  much  of  the  same  accrued 
prior  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding  statement,  and  the 
amount  at  which  such  losses  were  estimated  in  such  preceding  statement 

2.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  during  the  year. 

8.  The  amount  of  expenses  paid  during  the  year,  including  commissions  and  fees  to 
agents  and  officers  of  the  company. 
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4.  The  amount  paid  in  taxes. 

5.  The  amount  of  all  other  payments  and  expenditures. 

The  Controller  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  address  any  inquiries  to 
any  insurance  company  or  the  secretary  thereof,  in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition 
or  any  other  matter  connected  with  its  transactions,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
company  so  addressed  to  promptly  reply  in  writing  to  any  such  inquiries. 

The  statement  of  any  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  notes,  shall  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  exhibit  the  amount  of  notes  originally 
forming  the  capital,  and  also  what  proportion  of  said  notes  is  still  held  by  such  com- 
pany and  considered  capital.  The  statement  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
any  or  all  statements  now  required  by  any  existing  law  or  provision.  Every  fire  in- 
surance company  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state  failing  to  make  and  deposit 
such  statement  or  to  reply  to  any  inquiry  of  the  Controller,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  five  hundrea  dollars ; and  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every 
month  such  company  shall  continue  thereafter  to  transact  any  business  of  insurance. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  to 
each  of  the  companies,  and  to  the  attorneys  of  companies  incorporated  by  other  States 
and  foreign  governments,  printed  forme  of  the  statement  required  by  this  act,\and  he 
may  from  time  to  time,  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  such  statements  as  shall 
seem  to  him  best  adapted  to  elicit  from  the  companies  a true  exhibit  of  their  condition 
in  respect  to  the  several  points  herein  before  enumerated. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  cause  the  information  contained  in  the 
statements  required  by  this  section  to  be  arranged  in  a tabular  form,  and  prepare  the 
same  in  a single  document  for  printing,  which  he  shall  communicate  to  the  Legisla- 
ture annually. 

Sea  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Official  documents  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  show  that  the  amount  of 
insurance  effected  upon  property  in  that  State  by  foreign  insurance  companies,  during 
the  year  1853,  exceeded  $26,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $17,000,000  was  insured  by 
ten  companies,  viz.,  (in  round  numbers,)  Etna,  Hartford,  $4,000,000;  Protection,  Hart- 
ford, $3,000,000;  Atlantic,  Providence,  $2,000,000 ; and  Franklin,  Saratoga,  Hartford, 
Northwestern,  Oswego,  Mohawk  Valley,  Farmers’,  Commercial,  Charleston,  American 
Hudson  River,  and  Crescent,  New  York,  from  a million  to  a million  and  a half  each. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DEVAAE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that  a lighthouse 
has  been  built  upon  the  Island  of  Devaar,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Campbel- 
town, in  the  county  of  Argyll,  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, 10th  July,  1864,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of  daylight  in 
the  evening,  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  morniug. 

The  following  is  a specification  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light, 
by  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners: — 

The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  lat.  56°  25’  45”,  and  W.  long.  5°  82’  16”. 

The  Devaar  Light  will  he  known  to  mariners  as  a revolving  light,  which  shows  a 
bright  white  light  once  every  half  minute. 

The  light  is  elevated  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  15  nautic  miles,  and  at  lesser 
distances  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ; to  a nearer  observer,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  the  light  will  not  wholly  disappear  between  the  intervals  of  greatest 
brightness.  The  arc  illuminated  by  this  light  extends  from  about  S.  £ E.  by  compass, 
to  about  W.  6 N.  and  faces  northwards. 

And  the  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council, 
dated  29th  December,  1853,  was  pleased  to  order  and  direct  that,  upon  the  erection 
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and  lighting  of  the  said  light  upon  the  island  of  Devaar,  there  should  be  paid,  in  re- 
spect thereof,  for  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (the  same  not  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  or  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast), 
and  for  every  foreign  vessel  which  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  Order  in  Council,  Con- 
vention or  Treaty,  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  vessels,  the  same  not  being 
navigated  wholly  in  ballast,  which  shall  pass  or  derive  benefit  from  the  said  light, 
that  is,  which  shall  arrive  at  or  depart  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  bay  or  loch  of 
Campbeltown,  if  the  burden  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  fifty  tons,  sixpence,  and  if 
the  same  shall  exceed  fifty  tons,  for  each  additional  fifty  tons,  or  part  of  fifty  tons, 
sixpence. 

And  Her  Majesty  was  further  pleased  to  order  and  direct,  by  the  said  Order  in 
Council,  that  in  respect  of  the  said  light  on  Devaar,  and  in  respect  of  another  light  in 
Loch  Ryan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  erected  bv  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, there  shall  be  paid  by  every  vessel  before  described,  and  under  the  exemp- 
tions aforesaid,  which  shall  navigate  on  a distinct  voyage  within  the  Great  Basin  of 
the  Clyde,  bounded  by  a line  drawn  from  the  Point  of  Corsewall  to  Glenarm  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  Bouth-east,  and  from  another  line  drawn  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  Fair- 
head,  in  Ireland,  on  the  north-west,  and  on  all  other  Bides  by  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  surrounding  the  said  Basin,  a similar  rate  of  toll  to  that  above  set  forth, 
being  at  the  rate  of  threepence  for  each  of  the  said  lights. 

Double  the  Baid  respective  tolls  for  every  foreign  vessel  not  privileged  as  aforesaid. 

Provided  always,  that  vessels  arriving  at  or  departing  from  any  port  or  place  within 
Loch  Ryan,  or  within  Campbeltown  Loch,  and  paying  the  rates  for  such  respective 
voyages,  shall  not  in  addition  be  liable  in  payment  of  the  rates  for  navigating  the 
Basiu  of  the  Clyde. 

The  above  rates  are,  by  another  Order  in  Council,  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing abatements  on  payment : — 

Oversea  vessels,  twenty-five  per  cent  Coasting  vessels,  ten  per  cent. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 

Northern  Lighthouse  Office,  Edinburgh,  1st  June,  1854. 


THE  PORT  OF  VARNA  ON  THE  BUCK  SEA. 

As  a seaport,  Varna  might  soon  rival  Odessa,  if  it  had  fair  play.  Placed  on  one  of 
the  bays  that  indent  the  western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  point  at  which  the 
Balkan  range  terminates  in  a promontory,  the  port  or  rather  the  road,  although  not 
protected  from  the  east  and  southeast  winds,  is  amply  sheltered  from  north  and  north- 
east winds,  the  most  dangerous  that  prevail  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  entrance  of  the 
bay  is  picturesque,  for  the  two  capes  that  form  it  and  leave  a passage  of  four  miles 
and  a half  wide,  are  steep  and  rocky.  Further  in,  the  shores  sink,  and  become  quite 
level  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  ha«  been  proposed  to  make  a cutting,  in  order 
to  connect  the  port  with  the  lake  of  Denna,  iu  which  case  it  would  become  the  safest 
refuge  for  vessels,  and  the  most  important  point  in  the  Black  Sea.  When  the  present 
Sultan  visited  Varna,  in  1847,  the  plan  was  laid  before  him,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  enormous  estimates  of  some  Turkish  engineers.  The  cutting 
would  only  be  a mile  long,  and  there  already  exists  a little  stream,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Derse,  which  turns  several  mills.  Occasionally  boats  are  taken  up  from  the  sea 
for  a pleasure  party  on  the  Lake.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Derse  groups  of  women  are 
constantly  seen  washing  wool  and  carpets  in  the  running  water.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  deepen  the  channel  that  already  exists,  and  an  enormous  fleet  might  find 
refuge  in  all  weathers,  in  an  inner  basin,  completely  protected.  Even  as  it  is,  the  port 
of  Varna  is  visited  by  a great  number  of  vessels.  Two  years  ago  there  were  430,  one 
only  of  which  was  English.  The  year  after  there  were  only  272,  of  which  eight  were 
English,  but  last  year  there  was  a great  increase.  The  Austrian  steamers  put  into 
Varna  twice  a week,  on  their  way  to  and  fro  between  Constantinople  and  Galatx. 
They  carry  all  kinds  of  merchandise — even  cages  of  poultry,  which  cover  the  deck 
from  end  to  end,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  passengers.  It  is  calculated  that 
200,000  fowls  and  60,000,000  e£gs  are  annually  exported.  In  the  year  1847,  in  which 
Commerce  was  remarkably  active,  the  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Varna  was 
about  £600,000,  two-thirds  of  which  sum  were  employed  in  the  purchase  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  import  trade,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  insignificant  From  these  facts 
it  is  evident  that  Varna  is  a most  important  point.  It  is  the  maritime  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, just  as  Routchuk  is  the  Danubian  capital. — Dickens’  Household  Words, 
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THE  CANALS  AND  OTHBfi  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  TORE. 

NUMBER  U. 

THE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  STATS  AS  A DEPENDENT  SYSTEM.* 

The  canals  and  railroads  of  this  State  are  arranged  to  penetrate  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  interior,  so  as  to  form  a system  of  improvements,  the  support  of  which 
renders  them  mutually  dependent  The  freighting  business  is  chiefly  performed  by 
the  former,  while  the  travel  is  confined  to  the  latter. 

The  common  highways  of  the  country  perform  the  local  traffic  of  the  interior,  and 
carry  the  surplus  to  the  railroad  and  minor  water  lines,  which  convey  it  to  the  districts 
of  aggregate  population  and  the  main  water  lines,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  seabird  and  thence  distributed  to  foreigu  marts. 

The  nataral  water  lines  of  the  State  are  the  Atlantic  on  the  southeast,  and  the  west- 
ern lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  northern  and  western  borders.  The  Hudson 
River  extends  the  navigation  from  the  ocean  along  the  eastern  border  to  the  center  of 
the  State,  while  Lake  Champlain  furnishes  a navigation  for  more  than  one-third  of  its 
eastern  length.  The  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  several  smaller  lakes  lying  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  are  also  navigable  channels.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  penetrate  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  Black  River,  the  Oswego  and 
Genesee  Rivers  penetrate  the  northern  sections,  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  the 
southern,  and  the  Alleghany  the  southwestern  sections  of  the  State ; and  each  furnish 
an  imperfect  navigation  during  a portion  of  the  year. 

These  natural  water  lines  formed  the  first  arteries  of  trade,  and  were  subsequently 
connected  by  artificial  lines,  the  completion  of  which  constituted  the  present  system 
of  our  eanals.  The  main  trunk  of  this  system  is  the  Erie  Canal,  occupying  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Lake  Ontario,  running  east  and  west,  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  and  connecting  the  chain  of  western  lakes  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

The  Chenango  Canal , occupying  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name,  running  from 
the  southern  border  of  the  State,  northward,  connects  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  State. 

The  Black  River  Canal  (nearly  completed)  extends  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
that  river,  aud  connects  with  the  Erie  Canal  near  the  outlet  of  the  Chenango. 

The  Oswego  Canal  connects  the  most  easterly  harbor  in  the  chain  of  great  lakes 
with  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  center  of  the  State,  and  forms  the  shortest  line  between 
the  most  easterly  of  those  lakes  and  tide-water. 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  connects  the  Erie  with  the  lakes  of  those  names,  and 
by  means  of  the  Chemuog  Canal,  extends  the  navigation  to  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Crooked  Lake  Canal  completes  the  navigation  between  the  lake  of  that  name 
and  the  Seneca. 

The  Oenesee  Valley  Canal  (nearly  completed,)  occupying  the  valley  of  that  river, 
running  south  nearly  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  State,  connects  the  Alleghany 
River  with  the  Erie  Canal,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Champlain  Canal  constitutes  an  independent  route,  extending  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  by  the  improvement  of  its  outlet  to  the 
8t  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  Canada. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  canals  have  been  constructed  by  the  State. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal , extending  from  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rondout,  to  the  Lackawaxen,  a branch  of  the  Delaware,  was  constructed  by  an  incor- 
porated company,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  New  York  market. 

The  system  of  railroads  consists  of  three  trunk  lines  running  east  and  west,  through 
the  northern,  central,  and  southern  sections  of  the  State. 


• For  number  one  of  this  series  of  papers,  by  Wm.  J.  Me  Alpim,  see  Merchant s’  Magazine  for 
July,  1854,  (vol.xxxi.,  pages  123-126,)  (n  that  number  Mr.  McAlpimb  gives  a sketch  of  the  progress 
of  internal  improvement*  in  the  State, 
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The  Northern  Railroad  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  foot 
of  Lake  Champlain,  from  which  continue  several  lines  southerly  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  easterly  through  the  New  England  States.  The  Central,  with  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  extends  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York,  running  through  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  occupying  the  southern  slope  of  Lake  Outario  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson.  Three  branch  lines  extend  from  the 
western  division,  southeasterly,  and  connect  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
A tributary  road  is  extended  from  Lake  Ontario,  south,  through  the  valley  of  the  Os- 
wego River,  and  connects  with  the  main  line  near  the  center  of  the  State.  Another 
tributary  extends  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  southerly,  along  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  main  line  at  the  sources  of  the  Mohawk.  A third 
tributary  extends  up  the  Hudson  River  valley  to  Lake  Champlain,  by  two  lines,  and 
thence  through  Vermont  to  Upper  Canada,  connecting  with  the  northern  line  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  extends  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  occupying  so  much 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  as  run  east  and  west. 

Three  tributary  roads  extend  from  the  Niagara  River  through  the  central  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  State,  and  enter  the  main  line  on  its  western  secrion.  Two  of  the 
tributary  roads  from  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  enter 
it  on  the  south. 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  length  of  each  of  these  water  and  railroad  lines : — 


LENGTH  OF  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  LAKE  COAST,  BY  THE  LAHE9,  RIVERS,  AND 
CANALS,  AND  THE  LENGTH  OF  COMPLETED  RAILROAD  LINES  IN  TOE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

1ST. — LENGTH  OF  COAST  LINE8. 


Miles. 


Around  Long  Island  on  the  Atlantic 

and  Sound  800 

Around  Staten  Island  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Sound 80 

Along  New  York  and  Westchester 
counties  on  L.  Island  Sound 50 


MUes. 


Lake  Erie,  from  north- east  to  Tona- 

wanda 70 

Lake  Ontario,  from  Fort  Niagara  to 

Cape  Vincent 200 

Lake  Champlain,  from  Whitehall  to 
Rouse’s  Point 95 


Total  length  of  coast  line 

2d, — LENGTH  OF  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  MINOR  LAKES. 


Miles. 


Lake  Qeorge 86 

Oneida  Lake. 20 

8kaneatele8  Lake. 16 

Owasco  “ 12 

Cayuga  tt  40 


Total  length  of  lake  navigation 


Seneca  Lake 

Crooked  * 

Canandaigua  Lake 
Chatauque 


8d. — LENGTH  OF  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS. 


Hudson,  from  New  York  to  Waterford 

St  Lawrence,  from  Cape  Vincent  to  St  Regis 


745 


Miles. 

80 

25 

14 

16 

206 


155 

90 


Total  length  of  navigable  rivers 

4th. — LENGTH  OF  CANALS. 


245 


Miles. 


Erie 864 

Chenango 97 

Black  River — Rome  to  Highfalls, 

(completed  88  miles.) 47 

Black  River — Improvement  to  Car- 
thage  42 

Oneida  Lake. 6 

Oneida  River  Improvement 20 

Oswego 88 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 23 

Crooked  Lake 8 

I 


Miles. 


Chemung  Canal  and  feeder 23 

“ feeder 16 

Genesee  V alley  (completed  88  miles)  118 

Champlain  Canal 64 

Glen’s  Fails  feeder 15 

Length  of  State  Canals 877 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 108 

Junction  Canal  to  the  Chemung. ...  12 

Total  length  of  Canals 997 
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6th. — LENGTH  OF  COMPLETED  SAILED  ADS, 


Miles. 


Albany  A West  Stockbridge. 38 

44  Northern 82 

Buffalo,  Corning  A New  York 134 

“ A New  York  city 91 

44  A Niagara  Falls 22 

* A State  Line 69 

44  A Lock  port 26 

Canandaigua  A Elmira. 49 

44  Niagara  Falls 99 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna 86 

Chemung 19 

Corning  A Bloesbtirgh 41 

Champlain  A St  Lawrence 47 

Hudson  River 144 

44  A Berkshire 82 

Long  Island 95 

New  York  Central 610 


New  York  A Erie 

44  Harlem 

44  New  Haven  . . 

Northern 

Oswego  A Syracuse 

Plattsburgh  k Montreal.. . . • 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga 

Saratoga  A Schenectady. . . . 

u Washington  . . . . 

Backet’s  Harbor  A Ellisburg 

Troy  A Greenbush 

44  Boston 

44  Rutland 

44  Bennington 

Troy  Union 

Union.. 

Watertown  & Rome 


Miles. 

465 

181 

61 

118 

85 

23 

25 

22 

48 

18 

6 

85 

17 

5 

2 

1 

96 


Total  length  of  completed  railroads 2,591 

It  will  be  observed  that  every  portion  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  these  railroad 
and  navigable  water  lines,  except  a section  lying  at  the  sources  of  the  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Mohawk,  and  another  section  at  the  sources  of  several  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  and  Mohawk. 

The  lengths  of  these  lines  are  as  follows : — 


Of  coast  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  and  great  lakes miles. 

Of  navigable  rivers  and  minor  lakes 

Of  canals  and  improved  water  channels,  including  those  in  progress. 

Of  railroads  completed 

Of  railroads  in  progress 


746 

461 

997 

2,432 

1,000 


Making  a total  length  of 


6,625 


This  gives  an  average  of  nearly  three  miles  square  for  each  mile  in  length  of  rail- 
road ana  water  lines  within  the  State. 


BROOKLYN  CITY  RAILROADS. 

Eight  cars  were  put  upon  the  new  city  railroad  tracks  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1854,  and  run  over  all  the  routes  a9  far  as  completed.  Runs  were  made  on 
the  Sand-street,  Myrtle  Avenue,  Fulton  Avenue,  and  Court-street  routes  ; and  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  defects  at  the  curves,  everything  was  found  to  work 
remarkably  well  Brooklyn  now  has  railroads  running  all  over  the  city,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  its  sensible  and  intelligent  citizens. 

THE  RAILROADS  OF  CONNECTICUT  IN  1853-54. 

We  have  received  the  first  Ancual  Report  of  the  General  Railway  Commissioners 
of  this  State,  made  to  the  Legislature  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  an  act 
passed  in  1853.  The  return  embraces  the  operations  of  the  roads  for  the  year 
1858-4.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  to  visit  each  road  as  often  as  expedient ; 
to  inspect  the  furniture,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  Ac. ; to  inquire  whether  roads  are 
managed  according  to  law  and  with  safety  and  convenience  to  the  public.  We  copy 
below,  in  a tabular  form,  an  abstract  of  the  leading  facts,  showing  the  result  of  the 
year's  operation.  These  tabular  statements  are  of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to 
compare  the  operations  of  the  different  roads  of  the  States ; and  we  hope  that  the 
Legislatures  of  each  State  in  the  Union  will  have  collected  and  made  public  all  such 
facts  as  have  any  bearing  upon  the  present  or  prospective  value  of  the  different  roads. 
The  following  is  the  table : — 
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Hie  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  State  is  553  miles.  The 
above  table  gives  the  whole  length  of  the  road  owned  by  the  different  corporations, 
some  portions  of  which  are  in  other  States.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  m process 
of  construction  is  136  miles ; and  the  whole  number  of  miles  in  operation  and  m con- 
struction located  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  644  miles. 

One  person  has  been  killed  for  every  104,602  mile9  run  by  trains;  one  person  has 
been  killed  for  every  67,132  miles  run  by  passenger  trains;  one  person  has  been 
killed  for  every  160,124  passengers  carried  in  the  cars;  one  person  has  been  killed 
for  every  4,732,000  passengers  carried  one  mile  ; and  only  one  passenger  killed  oat 
of  94,640,000  passengers  carried  one  mile. 


THE  QUICK  PASSAGES  OF  THE  COLLINS  STEAMERS. 

The  quickest  passage  on  record  is  that  of  the  Baltic,  Capt  Comstock,  which  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  July  8,  1854,  in  nine  days  and  twelve  hours.  The  following 
table  will  show  a comparison  of  the  quickest  passages  made  by  the  Collins  line  for 
the  last  three  years : — 

ARRIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Days.  11. 

M. 

Days. 

H. 

M. 

Atlantic.  . 

.May 

14,  1853. 

9 

22 

00 

Baltic  ..August 

16, 1851. 

9 

14 

00 

Baltic.. . . . 

.July 

8,  1864. 

9 

12 

15 

Arabia.  .August 

23,  1852. 

9 

17 

55 

Pacific  . . . 

.April  19, 1851. 

9 

20 

16 

ARRIVED  AT 

LIVERPOOL. 

Days. 

H. 

M. 

Days. 

11. 

M. 

Pacific..  • . 

.May 

24,  1853. 

10 

3 

45 

1 Arctic  . . . .Feb. 

17, 1852. 

9 

22 

15 

Atlantic. . 

.June 

21,  1863. 

10 

7 

00 

Arabia  . . .May 

14,  1863. 

10 

3 

45 

Baltic. . • . 

.June 

7,  1868. 

10 

3 

40 

1 “ ...June 

25, 1853. 

9 

22 

7 

Arctic  . . . 

.May 

80,  1853. 

10 

3 

55 

...Aug. 

6,  1863. 

9 

22 

22 

Pacific.. . . 

.May 

80,  1851. 

10 

1 

30 

| Asia May 

7,  1852. 

10 

5 

10 

RAILROAD  FARES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  says : — “ Virginia  has  for  years  borne  the  reproach  of 
charging  more  exorbitant  rates  of  fare  on  her  railroads  than  the  States  either  north  or 
south  of  her.  The  traveler  passing  through  Georgia  pays  not  more  than  three  cents 
per  mUe ; in  north  and  south  Carolina  about  the  same.  Reaching  the  Old  Dominion, 
ne  encounters  a tariff  of  four  or  five  cents.  Beyond  that  State  be  again  finds  himself 
where  three  cents  or  less  per  mile  will  pay  his  passage.  But  it  seems,  high  as  has 
been  the  charge  on  the  Virginia  roads  hitherto,  the  public  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
suffer  a still  further  imposition  in  traveling  through  that  State.  From  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  we  learn  that  the  fare  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  road,  hitherto  five 
cents  per  mile,  is  hereafter  to  be  six — just  double  the  rate  at  which  our  Georgia  roads 
are  declaring  their  handsome  dividends.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  something 
about  railroad  management,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  road  above  named 
pays  poorly.  If  its  sapient  president  and  directors  would  press  the  figure  a little 
further,  and  carry  up  their  charge  to  ten  cents,  it  would  probably  pay  nothing.  True 
policy,  both  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  these  corporations  themselves, 
suggest  that  they  should  rather  do  a large  business  at  moderate  cnarges,  than  do  little 
at  exorbitant  rates.” 


PROGRESS  OF  LOCOMOTION  BY  STEAM. 

In  August,  1814,  Mr.  Niles,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  made 
an  elaborate  calculation  to  show  that  the  grand  route  from  Buffalo,  in  New  York,  to 
New  Orleans,  a distance  of  2,744  miles,  might  be  performed  in  a steamboat  of  500 
tons,  except  between  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river,  where  there  was  a small  obstruc- 
tion, (since  removed,)  in  thirty-two  days  and  eight  hours  for  the  voyage  down,  and  in 
forty-six  days  for  the  passage  up ! The  route  from  Washington,  by  way  of  New  York 
city,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  a distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles, 
can  now  be  traversed  in  less  than  eight  days  l And  the  return  trip  does  not  require 
ten  houre’  longer  time.  If  our  venerable  predecessor  of  1814  could  now  revisit  the 
earth,  what  would  be  his  astonishment  at  the  improvement  of  steam  power  1 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


THE  CESFS  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  CNITEft  STATES,  FROM  1790  TO  I860. 

FBRIOD  or  CEN8U8  ENUMERATIONS— CENSUS  TAKERS— INFORMATION  COLLECTED— COMPENSATION 

FOR  COLLECTING— MODE  OF  SECURING  ACCURACY— RETURNS,  PRINTING,  DISTRIBUTION,  EXPENSES, 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES,  BTC. 

TUCK  OF  TAKING  THE  CKKSU9  AND  OF  MAKING  RETURNS. 

The  census  enumerations  of  1790,  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  have  reference  to  August  ; 
those  of  1830,  1840,  1850,  to  June.  The  returns  of  the  assistants  were  to  be  made  to 
the  marshals  within  nine  months  from  the  time  of  commencement,  in  the  first  three 
censuses;  within  six  months  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ; within  nine  months  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh.  Marshals'  returns  to  be  made  in  first  census  by  1st  September,  1791 ; 
in  second,  by  1st  September,  1801 ; in  third,  (by  an  amendment,)  by  1st  March,  1811  ; 
in  fourth,  by  1st  April,  1821 ; in  fifth,  by  1st  February,  1831 ; in  sixth,  before  1st 
December,  1840;  in  seventh,  before  1st  November,  1850.  In  the  first  census,  the 
time  of  taking  Vermont  was  five  months  from  April ; and  the  period  of  making  South 
Carolina  returns  wa9  extended  to  1st  March,  1792.  Rhode  Island  was  subsequently 
included  in  the  census  act  In  the  third  census  the  period  of  taking  was  subsequently 
changed  to  five  months,  and  the  time  of  returning  extended,  to  assistant  marshals,  to 
first  Monday  of  June,  and  to  marshals,  of  July,  1811.  In  the  fourth  census,  the  time 
of  returning  by  marshals  was  extended  to  1st  September,  1821.  In  fifth  census,  the 
time  of  returning  of  assistants  was  changed  to  1st  June,  and  to  marshals  to  1st  of 
August,  1831.  In  sixth  census,  enumeration  ordered  to  be  closed  in  five  months — as- 
sistants to  return  by  1st  November,  and  marshals  by  December,  1840;  time  of  return 
to  certain  marshals  extended  to  1st  May  and  1st  June,  1841,  also  to  1st  Decern  ter 
and  to  1st  January,  1842,  though  persons  were  to  be  taken  only  who  were  residents 
on  1st  June,  1840.  In  1840,  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  was,  by  act,  taken 
anew.  In  1850,  returns  were  made  to  the  Secret  xry  of  the  Interior  before  Novem- 
ber, 1860;  but,  at  his  discretion,  everything  except  population  of  Territories  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  Secretary  may  extend  the  time  to  Territories ; and  if  no  marshals 
are  provided,  the  President  may  appoint  some  suitable  person,  Ac. 

BT  WHOM  THE  CENSUS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  census,  in  all  the  different  enumerations,  has  been  intrusted 
to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  to  assistants  appointed  under  them,  to  the 
secretaries,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  governors  of  Territories,  and  in  extraordinary 
cases,  it  ha9  been  provided  that  the  officers  of  the  army  might  be  called  in.  Assist- 
ants were  always  to  be  assigned  each  to  a certain  civil  division,  or  to  divisions  with 
natural  boundaries,  which  divisions,  in  1850,  were  not  to  include,  when  practicable, 
more  than  20,000  persons.  The  first  census  wa9  taken  under  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent ; the  others,  as  far  as  the  sixth,  inclusive,  under  the  Secretary  of  State ; the  sev- 
enth under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  blanks  for  it  were  prepared  by  the 
Census  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Postmaster,  and  Attorney- 
General,  and  a secretary,  and  organized  with  the  privilege  of  asking  one  hundred 
questions. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  RETURNED. 

The  general  principles  regulating  all  the  census  enumerations  before  1850  are  as 
follows : Every  person  whose  usual  place  of  abode  shall  be  in  any  family  on  the  said 
first  day  of  June,  Ac.,  shall  be  returned  as  of  such  family ; and  the  name  of  every  per- 
son who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  district  or  Territory,  without  a settled  place  of 
residence,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  column  of  the  schedule  which  is  allotted  to  the 
heads  of  families,  in  the  division  where  he  or  she  shall  be  on  the  said  first  day  of 
June ; and  every  person  occasionally  absent  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  as  belonging 
to  the  place  in  which  he  or  she  usually  resides  in  the  United  States. 

COMPENSATION  ALLOWED  FOR  TAKING  THE  CENSUS. 

The  marshals  have*  received,  in  each  enumeration  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  a fixed 
sum,  varying  with  the  extent  of  the  State  and  at  each  decade,  from  $100  to  $500. 
For  the  census  of  1850  they  were  paid  $1  per  1,000  persons,  if  over  one  million  per- 
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sons  in  the  district;  if  less  than  one  million,  $1  25,  bat  to  receive  in  no  case  less  than 
$250 ; and  when  less  than  $500,  to  be  allowed  reasonable  sums  for  clerk  hire.  The 
marshal  might  also  perform  and  be  paid  for  the  duties  of  an  assistant  The  pay  of 
assistants  was,  in  1790,  $1  for  every  150  persons  resident  of  the  country;  $1  for  every 
300,  in  towns  of  over  5,000 ; but  in  loose  settlements  the  marshals  and  judges  were 
allowed  to  raise  the  compensation  of  assistants  so  as  not  to  exceed  $1  for  every  50 
persons.  In  1800,  $1  for  every  100  persons  in  the  country ; but  in  cities  of  more  than 
3,000  persons,  $1  for  every  300;  ana  extras  as  before  for  very  sparse  districts.  In 
1810  the  same  fees  were  allowed  as  in  1800,  except  that  in  loose  aistricts  $1  25  was 
paH  r-»r  every  50  persons.  In  1820,  in  counties  exceeding  40  miles  square,  and  not 
ex;c«;vang  2,500  inhabitants,  compensation  might  be  raised  so  as  not  to  exceed  $3  for 
60  persoos,  by  order  of  the  marshals  and  judges.  In  1880,  $1  25  for  every  100  per- 
sons in  the  country ; in  towns,  $1  25  for  every  100  of  the  first  3,000,  and  $1  25  for 
every  300  over  3,000.  In  dispersed  settlements,  $1  75  was  allowed  for  every  50  per- 
sons. In  counties  not  larger  than  20  miles  square,  and  not  having  more  than  3,000 
inhabitants,  additional  compensation  was  not  to  exceed  $4  for  every  50  persons ; if  it 
exceeded  40  miles  square,  and  not  over  8,000  inhabitants,  $6  for  every  50  persons. 
In  1840,  $2  for  every  100  persona  in  the  country ; if  in  towns  of  over  3,000  inhab- 
itants, that  rate  was  allowed  for  the  first  8,000,  and  $2  for  every  800  afterwards ; 
additional  pay  also  in  scattering  districts  not  to  exceed  $2  50  for  50  persons,  Ac.  In 
1850,  two  cents  for  each  person,  and  ten  cents  a mile  for  necessary  travel — to  be  as- 
certained by  multiplying  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  dwellings  by  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  miles  in  the  division.  For  taking  the  other  statistics,  besides 
population,  the  rates  have  been  (1810)  ordered  to  be  arranged  afterwards ; 1820, 
25  per  cent  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  returns  of  population,  <tc.;  1840,  20  per 
cent  on  other  pay — and  for  copies  to  be  exhibited,  A<x,  between  30  and  50  cents  per 
sheet  for  each  copy;  1850,  for  each  farm,  10  cents;  each  establishment  of  productive 
industry,  15  cents ; social  statistics,  2 per  cent  on  amount  for  population : for  each 
name  of  deceased  persons,  2 cents.  Assistants  to  be  paid  one-half  of  the  amount  due 
on  the  marshal’s  certificate  of  work  done,  and  the  other  half  after  it  has  been  ex- 
amined in  the  office,  Ac. 

HOW  THK  MARSHALS  RETURNED  FORMERLT. 

In  all  of  the  censuses  except  the  last,  the  marshals  were  required  to  make  up  ab- 
stracts of  their  work,  and  return  either  these  abstracts  only  to  the  department,  or  with 
a copy  of  the  original  schedules,  Ac. 

MODE  OF  8ECURINQ  ACCURACY,  OATH,  ETC. 

In  all  the  census  returns,  marshals  and  assistants  have  been  required  to  take  oath 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty ; and  penalties  have  been  imposed  for 
neglect,  or  for  making  false  returns.  A penalty  exacted  for  not  answering  the  census 
inquiries.  Returns  to  be  filed  in  the  district  courts,  and  the  judges  required  to  charge 
the  grand  juries  to  consider  of  their  sufficiency.  Two  copies  to  be  set  up  in  conspic- 
uous places  by  the  assistants,  before  eending  the  returns  to  marshals,  under  forfeit  of 
their  pay.  Census  of  1830 — assistants  return  to  marshals  two  copies  by  subdivisions, 
and  with  names  of  heads  of  families ; marshals  return  one  of  these  to  secretary,  and 
deposit  the  other  with  district  court.  Assistant  shall  make  inquiry  at  dwellings  and 
shops.  1850 — shall  read  over  to  each  family  his  report  of  it  Assistant  shall  send 
his  original  to  clerk  of  county  court,  and  two  copies  to  the  marshal ; shall  affix  his 
name  to  each  page,  and  give  the  number  of  pages;  marshals  return  one  copy  to  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  and  the  other  to  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State ; penalty  for  re- 
ceiving pay  for  appointing  assistants. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Those  bound  for  a term  of  years  have  always  been  taken  among  the  free ; Indians 
not  taxed  always  excluded.  Where  a county  is  in  two  marshals’  districts,  it  shall  be 
taken  of  the  one  wherein  is  its  court-house.  Marshals  to  receive  back  the  postage 
paid  by  them.  Census  documents  made  mailable,  if  not  otherwise  so.  Fault  of  mar- 
shal not  to  destroy  the  right  of  pay  to  assistants;  1840,  names  of  pensioners,  Ac.,  and 
statistics  of  industry  to  be  taken.  1850,  marshals  shall  return  their  oaths  to  Interior 
Department  before  acting;  shall  examine  and  compare  the  returns  of  assistants  with 
the  act ; shall  supply  blanks ; shall  adjudge  the  pay  of  assistants,  with  the  approval 
of  Secretary  ; may  receive  pay  for  the  social  statistics ; may  appoint  other  assistants, 
if  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  assistants,  Ac. 
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RETURNS,  PRINTING,  DISTRIBUTION,  APPROPRIATIONS,  ETC. 

1820.  Each  Congressman,  the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Governors  of  States, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  colleges  and  universities, 
to  have  one  copy  each  of  the  printed  census ; five  copies  for  each  of  the  Departments  ; 
five  for  the  Senate ; ten  for  the  House  of  Representatives ; and  the  rest  to  be  placed 
in  the  Congress  library.  Secretary  to  have  printed  1,500  copies  of  the  returns  of 
manufactures  of  1820,  (by  act  passed  March  30,  1822.)  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
received,  print  3,000  copies  of  aggregates  by  marshals  of  census  of  1830.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  have  a revision  made  of  the  census  of  1830,  and  of 
previous  ones,  by  counties  or  parishes,  and  print  2,000  copies ; $2,000  appropriated 
for  the  purpose.  $200,000  of  the  appropriation  for  taking  the  census  of  1830,  being 
unnecessary,  was  passed  to  the  sinking  fund.  Clerks  of  county  required  to  return  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  all  the  previous  census  reports  from  1790  to  1820,  inclusive. 
Census  of  1880,  with  the  revision  of  previous  ones,  ordered  to  be  distributed:  five 
copies  to  Congressmen,  to  the  President  and  Vice-President ; same  to  governors  and 
to  each  legislative  branch  of  the  States;  colleges  and  incorporated  societies,  one  copy; 
five  for  the  Departments  at  Washington ; Senate,  ten ; House  of  Representatives 
twenty;  the  rest  to  be  placed  in  Congress  library.  Census  of  1840 — Secretary  re- 
quired to  print  immediately,  as  returned,  10,000  copies  marshals’  aggregate  returns. 
$20,000  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  act  for  1640.  Secretary  of  State  may  revise  and 
correct  clerical  errors  of  marshals.  For  this  appoint  superintending  clerk,  $1,500  ; 
one  clerk  at  $800,  and  two  at  $650;  and  for  others,  same  as  paid  in  1830.  Extra 
clerks  for  industrial  statistics  not  to  be  paid  higher  than  upon  tne  third  census.  Dis- 
bursing agent  of  Department  of  State  allowed  extra  pay.  Industrial  statistics  to  be 
published  by  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  of  pensioners.  Secretary  shall  print  2,000 
copies  of  Compendium,  or  abridgement  by  counties  and  towns,  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  members,  and  bind  the  volumes,  at  not  more  than  fifty  cents  each  volume. 
Payment  for  printing  Compendium  of  1640  suspended  till  further  act  by  Congress. 
8,000  of  the  above  Compendiums  to  be  retained  in  library— afterwards  ordered  200 
only  to  be  retained,  and  50  of  all  previous  returns.  $10,000  appropriated  in  aid  of 
Census  Board  of  1860;  $12,000  appropriated  for  postage  on  returns.  $160,000  and 
$49,000  appropriated;  ditto,  $1,116,000;  ditto,  $25,000.  Other  census  enumerations 
in  the  future  to  follow  the  provisions  of  that  of  1850,  if  no  new  law  be  passed  before 
JanuaiV  of  the  year  in  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken.  California  State  census  to  be 
appended. 

G08T  OF  TAKING  AND  PRINTING  Tfl*  DIFFERENT  CENSUSES  SINCE  1790. 

1790 $44,377  28  I 1830 $878,645  IS 

1800 66,109  04  | 1840  832,370  96 

1810 178,444  67  1850  *1,318,027  68 

1820 208,525  99  | 


WHITE  AND  SLAVE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE  OF  WRITES  IN  ALL  THE  STATES. 


Decennial  Increase. 


1790 

1800 

8, 172,484 
...  4,804,489 

1,132,025  or 

35.60 

— \ 

per  cent. 

1810 

. . . 5,862,004 

1,557,516 

36.18 

*4 

1820 

7,861,937 

1,999,933 

34.12 

1830 

10,537,378 

2,675,451 

34.03 

M 

1840 

14,195,695 

8,658.317 

34.72 

(4 

1850 

19,553,068 

5,857,878 

87.74 

U 

PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE  OF  8LAVES  IN  THE  SLAVE  8TATES . 

Decennial  Increase. 


1790 

1800 

...  697,889 

898,041 

195,144  or 

28.1 

— \ 

per  cent 

1810 

1,191,364 

298,323 

83.4 

1820 

1,538,038 

846,674 

29.10 

<4 

1880... 

2,009,043 

471,006 

80.62 

M 

1840 

2,487,465 

478,412 

23.81 

« 

I860 

8,204,318 

716,868 

28.82 

u 

• To  Lbe30ih  Sept.,  1853,  and  exclusive  of  the  expenses  incarred  for  final  printing  and  binding. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  a former  number  of  the  Merchant i Magazine  (vol.xxx^  no.  vi.,  page  640,)  we  gave 
a few  statistics  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  derived  from  the  “ first  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  established  in  18  5 2,  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Board  there  was 
do  permanent  department,  or  public  officer,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  collect  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  various  societies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture^tbe  chief  source  of  Amer- 
ican Commerce  and  industry.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachsetts  Board  of  Agriculture,* 
but  his  report,  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  octavo  pages,  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  his  entire  capacity  to  fill  the  office  with  benefit  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  credit  to  himself  The  report  is  a model  of  its  kind.  It  not  only 
embodies  the  Secretary’s  report,  but  embraces  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  to 
visit  the  country  agricultural  societies  of  the  State.  The  first  fourteen  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  a brief  history  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 

Passing  over  this  history  we  proceed  to  condense  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Flint  and 
the  committee,  the  statistics  and  statements  falling  within  the  design  and  scope  of  this 
department  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine.  Following  the  arrangement  of  the  report 
we  commence  with — 

Indian  Corn.  In  1840  there  were  1,775,074  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  raised  in  the 
State.  In  1850  the  number  had  risen  to  2,295,856,  showing  an  increase  of  520,782 
bushels  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1850,  or  an  annual  average  increase  of  about 
52,078  bushels.  The  Dumber  of  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  is  not  given  in  the  report, 
but  the  number  of  acres  of  tillage  land,  during  the  same  ten  years,  had  increased  from 
259,080  to  800,269,  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  acres  annually.  The  average  yield  in 
1840  was  from  20  to  26  bushels  per  acre ; at  the  present  time  it  is  at  least  85  bushels. 
Mr.  Flint  estimates  the  yield  of  corn  in  1858  at  2,525,000  bushels.  The  Secretary  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  Massachusetts  can  raise  com  aDd  put  into  the  market,  (and 
she  has  a good  one  at  home,)  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  from  the  West. 

Hat.  A very  important  crop.  Scarcely  anything  raised  in  Massachusetts  is  of 
greater  importance.  The  average  yield  of  mowing  land  in  1840  was  returned  at  three- 
fourths  of  a ton  per  acre.  The  whole  number  of  acres  in  1880  was  440,930.  In  1850 
the  number  had  increased  to  528,025.  The  yield  in  1840  wa9  467,587  tons ; in  1850 
it  was  483,228,  showing  a small  increase.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1853  is  put 
down  at  about  one  ton  and  one-seventh  per  acre. 

Wheat.  This  crop  has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1840  this 
crop  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  101,178  bushels,  while  in  1850  it  was  reduced  to 
28,487  bushels;  showing  an  average  annual  decrease  of  about  9,269  bushels.  In  those 
parts  of  the  State  where  it  is  still  raised,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a remunerative  crop. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  stated  at  17  5-7  bushels,  while  in  many  localities  it  is 
20,  and  even  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye.  The  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  State,  in  1840,  was  458,705  bushels.  In  1850 
it  was  441,208  bushels.  This  crop  has  been  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  from  an  early 
date.  It  was  introduced  in  1632-8,  and  at  that  time  cultivated  on  a very  small  scale. 

Barlxt.  The  average  yield  of  barley  in  the  State  is  about  21  bushels  per  acre. 
The  number  of  bushels  returned  to  the  valuation  committee  in  1840  was  149,004  bush- 
els, in  1850  it  was  117,441  bushels;  a falling  off  in  ten  years  of  31,563  bushels. 

Oats.  A smaller  quantity  of  oats  is  raised  in  Massachusetts  than  formerly.  In  1840 

• The  Secretory  was  appointed  in  January,  1853,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  In  the  following 
February.  His  first  report  is  dated  January  23, 1854 . 
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it  was  about  1,226,300  bushels,  while  in  1850  it  was  1,210,288  bushels;  showing  a 
decrease  of  16,062  bushels  in  ten  years.  The  yield  in  1858  averaged  about  80  bush, 
to  the  acre. 

Potatoes.  The  Secretary  says  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  potato 
crop  of  the  State.  He  estimates,  however,  that  about  24,051  acres  are  devoted  to  this 
crop,  that  each  acre  produces  100  bushels,  and  that  the  whole  yield  of  the  State  is 
2,405,100  bushels. 

Beoom  Corn.  This  article  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
is  increasing  rapidly,  as  it  does  well,  and  is  found  to  be  very  profitable.  In  1840  only 
560  tons  were  raised  in  the  State,  in  1850  the  amount  had  increased  to  1,291  tons. 
The  crop  in  1853  is  estimated  at  1,600  tons. 

Tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  been  revived,  and  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant product  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  One  producer  of  tobacco  states  that 
he  has  raised  not  lees  than  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  that  be  has  sold  at  his  door  for  the 
last  two  years  this  crop  at  14  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  raising  tobacco  he  esti- 
mates as  one  to  three  of  com. 

Flax.  The  demand  for  flax  fibre  in  this  country  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  study 
of  the  plant  and  its  more  extended  culture,  and  experiments  will  probably  prove  it  to 
be  profitable  in  many  situations.  The  farmers  of  tne  West  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
raise  it  for  the  seed  alone.  The  amount  of  seed  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1850, 
was  reported  by  the  census  to  be  562,312  bushels.  In  1852  there  were  about  250,000 
acres  in  flax,  producing  on  an  average  from  8 to  10  bushels  of  seed.  The  yield  of  seed 
must  have  been  about  2,250,000  bushels.  But  two  tons  of  flax  were  returned  as  raised 
in  Massachusetts  in  1840.  In  1850  there  were  only  69  tons. 

Hops.  The  yield  in  1840  was  about  237,941  pounds.  In  1850  there  were  only 
about  150,655  pounds  produced. 

Reclaimed  Lands  in  Massachusetts.  Much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
this  branch  of  Agriculture  in  the  State.  In  1840  the  returns  gave  955,283  acres  of 
unimproved  land,  and  860,278  thought  to  be  incapable  of  improvement  The  whole 
number  in  the  State  being  4,491,812  acres.  In  1850  the  returns  gave  715,294  acres, 
improved,  257,929  incapable  of  improvement  Waste  lands  have  been  reclaimed  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  acres  annually. 

The  land  in  tillage  in  1840  was  returned  as  259,038  acres.  In  1850  it  had  increased 
to  300,269  acres,  while  the  upland  mowing  had  increased  from  440,930  to  528,025 
acres,  and  the  pasture  lands  from  1,210,154  to  1,811,210.  This  makes  the  increase  in 
tillage  land  4l,280f  acres ; iD  upland  mowing  87,095  ; and  in  pasturago  101,056 ; ma- 
king in  all  229,38lf  acres.  This  shows  how  a very  large  part  of  the  239, 989^  acres 
reclaimed  in  the  ten  years  has  been  appropriated ; the  pasture  laud  has  been  turned 
into  mowing  and  tillage,  and  the  unimproved  land  into  pasturage  or  tillage. 

Pastures.  The  number  of  acres  in  pasturage  in  1840  was  about  1,210,154.  In  1850 
it  had  increased  somewhat,  and  the  returns  gave  1,811,210  acres,  callable  of  keeping 
273,310  cows,  with  the  help  of  the  fall  feed  they  could  get  on  the  other  lands.  This 
calculation  allows  about  4f  acres  to  each  cow. 

Woodland.  The  number  of  acres  of  woodland  in  1840  was  reported  to  be  729,792. 
In  1850  it  had  advanced  to  896,450,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  166,650  acres, 
or  an  annual  increase  of  16,665  acres. 

Stock  or  Cattle.  In  1840,  there  were  143,591  cows,  three  years  old  and  upwards. 
In  1860,  there  were  152,911,  an  increase  of  9,320  in  ten  years.  The  oxen  four  years 
old  and  upwards  numle  ed  46,584  in  1840;  49,986  in  1850 — making  an  increase  of 
8,402  io  the  same  time.  The  number  of  steers  and  heifers  one  year  old  and  upwards 
was  about  88,562  in  1840,  while  in  1850  it  was  reported  to  be  76,708 — showing  a de- 
crease of  11,859.  But  the  number  of  horses  had  increased  in  the  ten  years  from 
60,030  to  74,060,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,403  annually.  The  number  of  6teers  and  heifers 
under  three  years  old  was  11,859  less  in  1850  than  in  1840,  giving  an  annual  decrease 
of  1,185,  and  showing  that  instead  of  raising  more  stock  on  our  farms,  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  our  people,  we  had  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  other  States. 

Sheep.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  in  1840  was  343,890  ; it  decreased 
at  the  average  rate  of  16,896  annually,  until,  in  1850,  it  was  only  179,428.  They  are 
kept  principally  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

Hogs,  or  Swine.  Probably  no  one  of  our  domestic  animals  has  been  more  im- 
proved than  the  swine.  Importations  have  been  many  and  frequent,  and  either  pure 
bloods  or  grades  of  the  different  breeds,  are  widely  distributed  in  every  county  in 
Massachusetts.  The  number  of  these  animals  has  considerably  decreased  however,  if 
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official  statistics  are  to  be  relied  on ; for  we  find  that  1840,  there  were  90,835,  while 
in  1850,  only  73,041  were  reported,  showing  a decrease  in  the  ten  years,  of  17,294. 
There  has  probably  been  a great  increase  since  1850. 

A practical  farmer,  of  Worcester  county,  expresses  the  opinion  that  pork  can  be 
raised  io  the  Btate  at  a profit  of  at  least  ten  per  cent.  He  illustrates  this  position  as 
follows : — 

“The  average  price  of  corn  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  eighty-five  cents  a bushel, 
Twenty  bushels,  or  l, *200  pounds,  will  make  300  pounds  of  pork,  the  average  price  of 
which,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  6£  cents  tne  pound.  Taking  these  premises, 
the  account  will  stand  thus: — 


A pig  at  birth  worth $0  50 

20  bushels  of  corn,  at  85  cents, 17  00 

The  time  taken  to  consume  the  com,  and  for  the  hog  to  grow  to  800  pounds 
weight,  dressed,  would  be  from  eight  to  ten  months,  say  ten  months ; the 
average  time  on  which  to  charge  interest  on  the  $17  50  cents  outlay, 
would  be  five  mouths,  which  at  six  per  cent  would  be  44 


Whole  cost  of  hog $17  94 

300  pounds  of  pork,  at  cents, $19  50 

Rough  fat  and  pluck  worth '. 50 

Whole  proceeds 20  00 


Leaving  a profit  of $2  06 


Or  more  than  eleven  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
manure,  which  will  pay,  at  least,  one  dollar  more  than  the  cost  of  attendance.” 

LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  ETC. 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  governments,  if  not  the  first,  in  this  country, 
which  attempted  to  aid  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  legislative  enactments.  As 
early  os  1630,  her  bounty  began  in  premiums  offered  for  the  raising  of  horses,  cows, 
swine  and  goats,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  During  the  i&6t  thirty  years,  this 
bounty  has  been  increa>iug  and  always  liberal.  Other  States  have  not  been  slow  to 
imitate  or  rival  her  in  generous  endeavors  to  promote  the  success  of  an  interest  on 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  people  so  largely  depend. 

The  amount  p&id,  or  to  be  paid,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  1853,  distributed  in  prizes  by  the  various  Societies,  is  no  less 
than  $8,782. 

$92,816  54 
109,911  10 
4,325  03 
6,376  50 
28,465  82 
8,489  11 
21,014  87 


farm  improvements 1,574  00 

For  live  stock  of  all  kinds 4,45 1 87 

For  farm  products  of  all  kinds, 2,138  18 

The  number  of  persons  who  received  prizes  and  gratuities  was. . » . • 2,095 


In  the  preceding  abstract,  we  have  endeavored  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  with  as  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive,  view  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Flint  made  practicable.  In  closing  his  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  remarks : — 

“ On  the  whole,  we  have  evidence  of  a gratifying  progress  in  our  agriculture,  though 
it  is  still  embarrassed  by  many  deficiences.  More  attention  is  paid  to  farming  now 
than  formerly.  Intelligent  cultivators  are  more  numerous,  and  more  successful,  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  which  has  begun  will 
continue,  until  at  last  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  take  its  proper  rank  among  the 
various  occupations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  engaged.'' 

VOL.  XXXI.— NO.  II.  17 


The  aggregate  amount  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  societies  is. . i . 

“ “ “ of  the  property  of  all  the  societies  is 

“ “ “of  income  fund 

“ “ “ received  from  new  members  and  donations^. 

“ “ “of  receipts  by  the  societies  for  the  year,  .... 

“ “ “of  premiums  and  gratuities  distributed,. .... 

“ “ “ of  disbursements  for  the  year 

Of  the  premiums  distributed,  there  were  paid  on  ianns  and  various 
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AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  superiority  of  Americans  over  Europeans  in  several  of  the  useful  mechanic 
arts,  is  no  less  surprising  than  gratifying,  when  we  reflect  how  lately  we  have  turned 
our  attention  to  manufactures ; and  it  affords  encouraging  promise  for  our  future  suc- 
cess and  ascendancy,  when  once  as  a people  we  shall  devote  ourselves  more  closely 
to  the  working  up  of  our  abundant  raw  material.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
long  experience  of  Europeans,  and  the  perfection  of  their  fabrics,  that  we  hope  to  sur- 
prise at  least  some  of  our  readers,  by  a catalogue  of  articles  in  which  the  Americans 
decidedly  excel. 

1.  Naval  Architecture.  In  this  we  are  superior  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  every 
department — whether  'we  regard  the  hull  or  rigging — sailing  vessels  or  steamers — 
river  craft  or  ocean  going  ships.  Not  only  is  the  invention  of  steamers  our  own,  but 
also  that  world-renowned  improvement,  the  clipper  model.  Our  river  steamers  are 
quite  unique,  running  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour.  The  world  besides  has  nothing  at 
all  like  a parallel  The  reason  for  our  great  success  in  navigation,  we  suppose,  is 
simply  because  our  attention  has  been  turned  to  it  the  longest — ever  since  oor  earliest 
colonization. 

2.  Telegraphing.  The  invention  not  only  beloogs  to  ourselves,  but  our  daily 
practical  operations  in  celerity,  correctness,  and  vast  amount,  exceed  our  European 
rivals. 

3.  Daguerreottping.  At  the  World’s  Exhibition  in  London,  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  American  photographic  productions  were  the  best. 

4.  Lock  Making.  No  good  building,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  finished  with  Euro- 
pean locks.  Our  domestic  article  is  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  English  locks  are 
still  imported,  but  they  are  a very  cheap,  trashy  affair.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
celebrated  lock  contest  in  London. 

5.  Clock  Making.  There  is  a moral  elevation  in  the  career  of  Connecticut  clocks  ; 
they  aid  in  carrying  civilization,  not  only  to  the  humblest  cabins  in  our  own  land,  but 
they  are  cheering  the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands  everywhere  in  Europe.  Of  late, 
we  hear  they  are  beginning  to  be  largely  exported  to  China. 

0.  Plows.  These  are  lighter,  handier,  less  expensive,  and  turn  the  soil  more 
evenly  and  smoothly,  and  with  smaller  power,  than  any  in  Europe. 

7.  Reaping  Machines.  The  recent  eclat  of  these  renders  superfluous  any  further 
remarks. 

8.  Cutlery.  Our  table  cutlery,  pen  and  pocket  knives,  sustain  a favorable  com- 
parison with  their  Trans- Atlantic  competitors;  but  our  scissors  and  large  shears,  such 
as  are  used  by  tailors  for  cutting  our  garments,  are  quite  superior.  No  tailor  thinks 
of  using  a European  article. 

9.  Axks.  The  superiority  of  our  axes  over  those  of  foreign  make  has  resulted,  we 
suppose,  from  our  aptitude  in  feeding  the  forests.  Our  frequent  employment  has 
taught  us  the  need  of  a handy  and  efficient  tool. 

10.  Dentistry.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  American  dentists  excel  all  others  in 
forming  beautiful  teeth,  and  their  fitting  seems  perfect  Thi*  is  fortunate,  for  it  is 
said  that  Americans  los&  their  teeth  at  an  early  age.  However  this  may  be,  certain 
it  is,  that  Englishmen  lose  their  hair,  and  become  bald,  sooner  than  ourselves. 

11.  India-rubber  Goods.  With  these,  in  all  their  varied  forms,  we  are  leading  the 
way  far  in  advance  ; and  our  workmen  are  going  to  Europe,  both  to  give  instruction 
and  to  carry  on  large  establishments. 

THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  justly  regarded  by  our  cotemporary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  as  a modern  wonder.  Only  a few  years  since,  says  that  Journal, 
and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ridiculed  the  idea  of  burning  anthracite  coal,  <»r  of 
substituting  it  as  an  article  of  fuel  fur  wood.  In  the  year  1800.  Mr.  William  Morris 
brought  a considerable  quantity  of  anthracite  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  in  vain  trying 
to  dispose  of  it,  he  sold  his  coal  lands  and  abandoned  the  enterprise  altogether,  Nay, 
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in  1825,  or  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  whole  amount  of  coal  shipped  from 
the  Ticioity  of  Pottsville,  was  about  6,500  tons  per  annum.  What  a change  has  since 
taken  place ! What  marvels  have  been  accomplished  ! Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  constructing  avenues  to  bring  the  coal  to  market,  and  the  trade,  although 
it  may  languish  occasionally,  is  only  in  its  infancy-.  It  is  really  worth  while  for  a 
stranger  to  visit  Richmond,  a little  village  just  above  our  city,  and  view  the  great 
Goal  Depot  at  this  end  of  the  Reading  Railroad.  At  times  a fleet  of  800  vessels  may 
be  founa  moored  there,  and  all  actively  engaged  in  taking  in  coal  The  railroad  itself 
is  a curiosity.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  there  were  no  less  than  77  locomotive  engines 
constantly  running  on  it ; and  of  these,  46  were  of  the  first  class.  The  Company  at 
that  time  had  502  cars  for  freight  and  general  use,  in  addition  to  22  passenger  cars. 
Also  2 express  locomotives,  13  stationary  engines,  7 snow-ploughs,  and  50  horses. 
All  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  connection  with  one  facility  or  avenue  for  bringing  coal 
to  market  The  road  from  first  to  last  has  cost  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  coals  now  employed  as  fuel  Like  wood,  coal  differs  according  to  the  locali- 
ties where  it  is  found  Anthracite  has  thus  been  analyzed — the  first  being  the  purest 
and  best  coal,  the  other  the  inferior  or  least  valuable : — 


1.  Carbon, 

Volatile  matter,* . 
Ashes, 


analysis  of  a nth  a a cite. 


90  per  cent 
6*  - 
8*  - 


2.  Carbon, 

Volatile  matter, 
Ashes, 


77  percent 

11  “ 

12  M 


1.00 


100 


This  difference  in  the  quality-  of  coal  is  again  perceptible  in  reference  to  its  weight. 
We  append  the  following,  which  will  exhibit  the  character  of  our  anthracites  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  each  respectively,  per  cubic  yard. 


WEIGHT  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. — FIRST,  OR  SCHUYLKILL  REGION. 


Weight  of  a 

Localities  proceeding  from  cubic  yard 

West  to  East.  in  lbs. 

Ly ken’s  Valley, 2,224 

Stony  Creek,  6 mile  openings,. . 2,244 

Rig  Flats, about  2,851 

Rausch  Gap,. 2,453 

Lorberry  Creek, 2,484 


Weight  of  a 

Localities  proceeding  from  cubic  yard 

West  to  East.  in  fba. 

Pottsville, mean  2,504 

Tamaqua,  Vein  N 2,700 

Lehigh,  Mauch  Chunk, 2,615 

44  Nesquehoning, 2,646 


SECOND,  OR  MIDDLE  REGION. 

West  Mahanoy  Coal, 2,318  I Girardville, 2,700 

Hazleton 2,615  | Beaver  Meadow 2,700 

The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  appears  to  be  altogether  heavier  than  the  European, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following : 

EUROPEAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

South  Wales,  (Swansea,) 2,131  I Wilkesbarre,  (Baltimore  Co.)..  2,484 

France,  (Grenoble,) 1,809  Pottsville, 2,649 

Black  Spring  Gap, 2,681  | Tamaqua,  heaviest, 2,808 

While  upon  the  subject,  we  must  not  forget  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  another  great 
avenue  to  the  anthracite  regions  of  Schuylkill  county  and  neighborhood.  The  length 
of  this  navigation  is  now  108  miles — its  lockage  620  feet-— the  burden  of  its  boats  180 
tons — the  size  of  its  locks,  110  by  18  feet — the  width  of  its  canals,  never  less  than  60 
feet — and  the  least  depth  of  water  upon  the  mitre  sills  5},  and  in  the  clear  levels  6 
feet. 

A navigable  route  from  the  heart  of  the  Coal  Region  to  tide  water,  for  boats  car- 
rying 180  tons  is,  therefore,  now  in  full  operation.  The  five  leading  railroads,  and 
their  laterals,  to  the  navigation,  are  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  terminating 
at  Schuylkill  Haven ; the  Mount  Carbon,  terminating  at  Mount  Carbon ; the  Mill 
Creek,  terminating  at  Port  Carbon,  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  terminating  at  Mount 
Carbon. 

The  following  was  some  time  since  the  estimated  population  of  the  principal  towns : 

Pottsville, 7,500  | Port  Carbon, 2,200 

Tamaqua, 8,000  Schuylkill  Haven, 2,000 

Mioersville, 8,300  | 
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THE  GAS  WORKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  editor  of  the  Alta  California  recently  took  t>ccasion  to  visit  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gas  Works,  and  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  making,  purifying,  and  refining 
the  gas  preparatory  to  sending  it  through  the  city.  Tlu*  coal  used  is  bituminous  or 
c&nnel — at  present  the  latter  is  used.  He  thus  describes  the  works: — 

The  first  apartment  is  the  Retort  IIousk.  This  contains  a large  structure  of  brick 
in  which  are  distributed  twenty  one  retorts  of  cast  ir  >n.  Each  retort  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  a foot  and  a half  wide,  and  a foot  thick.  These  retorts  are  filled  with  coal, 
then  a very  hot  fire  is  kindled  beneath  them,  and  the  ga*  passes  off  through  a pipe  at 
the  top.  About  four  hours  of  white  heat  in  the  retort  are  necessary  to  drive  all  the 
gas  from  the  coal  The  gas  is  conveyed  into  a large  pipe  called  the  hydraulic 
main,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  This  pipe  contains  water,  and 
in  it  the  ga*  cools  and  deposits  a large  quantity  of  tar,  which  is  carried  off  by  a pipe 
to  a cistern,  where  it  is  preserved  and  kept  for  sale.  The  gas  passes  off  by  a pipe 
from  the  top  of  the  hydraulic  main  to  the 

Pceifving  Room.  In  the  purifying  room  the  gas  is  forced  by  the  constant  iucrease 
from  the  retorts  to  pass  through  water  in  which  it  deposits  the  remainder  of  its  tar 
and  some  ammonia  which  escaped  from  the  hydraulic  main  in  which  the  gas  is  still 
warm.  After  passing  through  a number  of  pipes,  the  gas,  not  yet  pure,  is  admitted 
into  large  purifying  boxes,  where  slaked  lime  is  kept  upon  shelves,  and  this  lime  ab- 
sorbs the  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  leaves  the  gas  sufficiently  pure  for  use. 
From  the  purifying  room  the  gas  passes  to  the 

Reservoir,  or  Holder.  Imagine  a brick-cistern  60  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
deep,  without  a top.  Then  think  of  a sheet  iron  tub  about  2 lcet  less  in  diameter 
sitting  inside  the  cistern,  bottom  upwards.  That  is  the  gas  holder.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern  is  water,  and  the  gas  passes  up  through  it  into  the  tub,  which  rest3 
upon  the  water  and  is  held  up  by  the  gas  within ; and  the  more  gas  inside,  the  higher 
rises  the  vast  tub,  and  when  there  is  no  gas,  the  tub  rests  flat  down  on  the  water. 
This  tub  or  holder  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  supported  by  a wrought  iron  framework,  and 
its  weight  is  the  force  which  drives  the  gas  through  the  city. 

The  holder  has  a capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet,  and  50,000  cubic  feet  might  be 
made  by  the  works  in  24  hours.  To  make  60,000  feet,  about  6 tons  of  first-rate  coal 
is  necessary,  and  after  the  gas  is  extracted  from  the  coal,  there  remains  in  the  retort 
a substance  resembling  charcoal,  called  coke.  It  is  nearly  all  carbon,  and  makes  an 
excellent  lire.  This  coke,  after  being  taken  from  the  retorts,  is  used  in  the  furnace  to 
drive  the  gas  from  other  coal,  so  that  the  establishment  is  at  noexpeuse  for  fuel  after 
purchasing  its  coal  from  which  the  coke  is  made. 

QUICKSILVER  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Santa  Fe  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  writes  thus  of  the  quicksil- 
ver mines  in  the  Apache  country,  in  New  Mexico: — 

Although  the  Jicarillas  Apaches  have  more  enemies  among  our  own  people  than 
any  other  Indians,  1 ha'.e  never  since  I have  known  them  been  unwilling  to  trust  my 
life  with  them.  It  is  true,  they  are  beggars ; but  they  beg  because  they  are  poor  and 
hungry,  and  no  man  ever  went  to  their  camp  hungry  that  found  them  unwilling  to 
divide  their  last  morsel  with  him. 

It  was  near  their  country  that  some  pastor  boys,  about  two  years  ago.  discovered 
small  globules  of  quicksilver  oozing  up  as  it  were  from  the  ground,  shining,  as  they 
described  it,  like  silver  dew.  They  gnthered  it  up  in  small  phials,  and,  knowing  but 
little  about  its  use,  they  kept  it  as  a curiosity  to  show  their  neighbors.  An  old  Mex- 
ican woman  told  me  she  used  it  to  put  on  the  children’s  heads;  and  don't  you  think, 
said  she,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  there  two  minutes  before  the  piojos  would  drop  out  as 
thick  as  bran.  One  of  our  youngsters,  said  she,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  taste  of 
it,  and  he  bad  no  sooner  swallowed  some  of  it  than  it  went  right  through  him  presto  ! 
tallio  l Thinking  quite  likely  it  did.  I did  not  stop  to  argue  the  question  with  the 
old  lady.  Whether  the  ground  itself  is  saturated  with  quicksilver,  or  whether  there 
is  cinDibar  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  the  metal  is  extracted,  or  whether  it  is 
produced  from  other  causes,  are  questions  that  remain  as  yet  undecided.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  after  a rain  or  the  melting  of  snows,  it  appears  in  globules  on  the 
surface  of  the  grouud,  under  rocks,  in  the  tracks  of  animals,  and  when  the  ground  be- 
comes hard  and  dry,  it  disappears. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES, 


THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  ITS  FRIENDS. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  make  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  vehicle  of 
self-laodation,  and  we  should  not  at  this  time,  did  we  not  feel  that  it  was  due  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  those  merchants  and  statesmen,  who  have  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press in  terms  of  high  commendation,  their  appreciation  of  our  labors  in  a department 
of  literature,  which,  (we  say  in  all  modesty)  remained  unoccupied  until  we  entered  it 
some  fifteen  years  since. 

The  * Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  ” when  commenced  (in  July, 
1839,)  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  and  character,  ever  published  at  home  or  abroad. 
Within,  however,  a few  years,  periodicals  bearing  some  resemblance  have  sprung  up 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  but  none  covering  the  broad  and  ever-expanding 
ocean  of  Commerce — of  Commerce  in  all  its  relations  and  all  its  bearings.  But  with- 
out farther  digression,  we  close  our  remarks  by  simply  expressing  our  full  apprecia- 
tion and  our  heartfelt  gratitude,  to  the  Commercial  Associations  of  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  whose  resolutions  and  letters  we  give 
below;  but  we  would  not  forget  the  Press,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party, .for  the  uniform  favor  and  kindness  it  has  manifested 
towards  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  enterprise  to  which  he  has  devoted  all 
his  energies,  and  all  the  talents  he  possesses— or  that  God  and  Nature  have  pleased  to 
confer. 

The  following  Resolutions  and  Letters  have  been  received  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  all  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Everett’s  letter,  since  May,  1854. 


Chamber  or  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  June  2d,  1854. 
Feb em am  Hurt,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchant*’  Magazine: 

Sir: — In  handing  you  the  inclosed  resolutions  of  this  Chamber,  complimentary  to 
your  periodical,  I beg  to  express  my  individual  thanks  for  your  useful  labors,  and  my 
sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  your  valuable  Magazine. 

Very  respectfully,  Yours,  ALFRED  VINTON,  President, 

Chamber  or  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  June  2d,  1854. 

Resolved , That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis  recognizes  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  a publication  eminently  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  commercial 
classes,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  support  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Louis. 

Resolved , That  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  Freeman  Hunt,  Keq,  is  en- 
titled tor  the  thanks  of  the  mercantile  profession,  for  the  industry  and  talent  with 
which  he  has  collected  and  published  the  Statistics  of  Produce,  Consumption,  Trade, 
Banking  and  Finance,  and  for  his  very  useful  reports  of  mercantile  usages,  arid  judicial 
decisions  of  commercial  law,  and  for  his  interesting  and  useful  biographies  of  distin- 
guished deceased  merchants. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  Mr.  Hunt,  authenticated  by 
the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  this  Chamber. 

Edward  Barry,  Secretary.  ALFRED  VINTON,  President. 


[FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COURIER  AND  ENQUIRER.] 

The  exceeding  value  of  this  Magazine  has  long  been  a universally  admitted  fact  9 
and  every  one  has  seen  with  satisfaction  the  tiibutes  of  the  different  commercial 
bodies  in  our  principal  cities  to  its  merits.  We  take  pleasure  in  crediting  another, 
which  came  recently  from  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade  : — 
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Pittsburb,  Jane  5, 1854. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  at  their  room  on  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved , That  this  Association  takes  greatpleasure  in  recommending  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  business  community,  “ Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Com - 
mercial  Review ,”  as  a work  eminently  deserving  of  patronage  and  support  To  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Trade,  Commerce,  Currency,  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, <fec.,  either  Foreign  or  Domestic,  or  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  kin- 
dred subjects,  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  from  an  able  and  reliable  source, 
“ Hunt's  Magazine"  is  a most  invaluable  book  of  reference,  having  sustained  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a high  reputation  for  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence and  Mercantile  Literature. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  signed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Association. 


[FROM  THE  NEW  TOOK  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER.] 

A Gratifying  Testimonial. — The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq., 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  speaks  of  that  work  in  terms  of 
high  eulogium,  but  not  in  terms  too  eulogistic,  for  it  is  unquestionably  not  only  unique 
in  design  but  is  conducted  with  rare  ability  and  judgment,  and  teems  with  commer- 
cial information.  The  next  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  commence  the  thirty-first  vol- 
ume : — 

Boston,  June  10,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir — I have  often  had  occasion,  not  only  at  home,  but  during  my  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  refer  to  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine”  for  information,  upon  questions 
of  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and  beg  to  say  that  I am  not  acquainted 
with  any  publication  that  contains  so  much  information  upon  the  subject  of  our  great 
national  economy. 

I deem  thi9  periodical  of  value,  not  only  to  the  Merchant,  but  to  the  Statesman, 
Diplomatist,  Jurist,  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  Agriculturist,  and  National  Economist. 
In  fact,  it  is  a brief  compendium  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  all  classes,  occupations, 
and  professions  may  obtain  something  useful  to  themselves,  to  our  common  country, 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  liberal  principles  upon  which  this  Magazine  has  been  conducted,  must,  I think, 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  and  patronage  of  the  public.  I assure  you  of  my 
best  wishes  for  a circulation  of  this  unrivalled  periodical  commensurate  with  its 
merits,  and  your  own  reasonable  expectations. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely;  your  obedient  servant, 

To  Frbbman  Hunt,  Esq.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


[from  the  evening  mirror.] 

The  Editor  of  the  “ Merchants'  Magazine"  has,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  since  he 
commenced  his  unrivalled  Magazine,  won  “ golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.” 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  and,  indeed,  men  of  all  parties  and  sects,  at  home  and  abroad, 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  admiration  of  the  Magazine  which  bears  the  name 
of  its  founder,  editor  and  proprietor.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Hunt  is  a cosmopolitan  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term,  and  avoids,  in  the  conduct  of  bis  Magazioe,  everything  that 
has  a party  or  local  bias  or  bearing.  The  last  testimonial  received,  which  we  give 
below,  is  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  accomplished  scholar,  orator,  and  states- 
man. He  writes  Mr.  Hunt  from  Washington,  as  follows : — 

Sbnatk  Chamber,  4th  May,  1854. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir : Too  tardily,  but  sincerely.  I offer  my  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  your  invaluable  Magazine.  To  me  it 
always  comes  with  welcome  knowledge,  diversified  as  the  important  subjects  it  treats, 
and  tempered  by  that  candor  which  is  the  companion  of  Truth.  For  myself  I thank 
you ; and  I cannot  doubt  that  all  familiar  with  it,  whether  Merchant,  Lawyer,  public 
servant,  or  Citizen,  will  be  ready  to  hail  you  an  “ guide,  philosopher  and  friend.” 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard  very  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 
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[FROM  TBS  MORNING  COURIER  AND  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER.] 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  original  of  the  following  just  tribute  to  the 
labors  of  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine,  from  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  accomplished  scholars.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  excel- 
lent as  the  Magazine  was  during  Mr.  Everett’s  mission  to  England,  it  is  now  far  more 
able  and  thorough  in  every  respect : — 


Boston,  July  26, 1853. 

Dear  Sir  : I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  number  of  the  Merchant s*  Magazine , 
which  you  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  the  other  day.  1 have  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  periodical,  and  have  placed  a high  value  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  best  reposi- 
tories of  the  Commercial  Statistics,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world. 
I had  frequent  opportunities  while  abroad  a few  years  ago,  of  learning  that  your 
Magazine  is  justly  appreciated  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Europe.  A set,  nearly 
complete,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Public  Library  of  this  city,  which  we  shall 
continue  by  subscription,  as  soon  as  our  list  of  periodicals  is  made  out,  which  will  be 
at  a very  early  day.  I remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

To  Fbeemam  Hunt.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


« AN  HONEST  TRADER,” — AN  EPITAPH. 

We  removed  the  moss  from  off  an  old  tombstone,  says  the  Merchant , that  we  might 
read  the  inscription  sculptured  there.  It  stood  over  one  of  the  most  ancient  tombs, 
aod  the  inscription  carried  the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  our  forefathers.  After 
enumerating  the  offices  and  relations  held  and  sustained  by  the  deceased,  the  climax 
was  completed  by  .this  eulogiura:  “He  was  a good  citizen,  and  an  honest  trader.” 
It  was  an  inscription  as  honorable  to  the  beiog  who  raised  the  tablet,  as  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead.  The  test  of  character  is  found  in  trade.  There  is  the  battle-field  for 
the  virtues ; and  many  a moralist  and  divine  who  has  wrought  up  his  ideas  of  moral 
right  to  a grand  bight  of  intensity,  and  who  has  been  unsparing  in  his  denunciations 
of  merchants  and  mercantile  usages,  has  found,  by  some  participation  in  business,  that 
a little  more  charity  is  not  out  of  the  way  in  treating  business  duties.  When  it  can 
be  said,  in  that  sanctity  of  feeling  which  the  presence  of  death  imposes — “He  was  a 
good  citizen  and  an  honest  trader,”  we  think,  the  vocabulary  of  praise  in  exhausted. 
Honesty  is  a royal  word.  It  is  not  so  much  one  element  in  a man’s  character,  as  the 
spirit  which  molds  the  whole  and  stamps  it  as  genuine.  Honesty  and  honor  are  words 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  they  should  sever  be  disassociated  in  the  mind. 
What  is  not  honest  is  dishonorable, and  nothing  honorable  is  dishonest  Very  happily 
it  has  been  said — “We  may  have  false  honor , but  we  cannot  have  false  honesty " 
Honor  is  very  much  a thing  of  times  and  occasions ; it  alters  with  circumstances,  and 
what  is  deemed  the  bight  of  dishonor  among  one  people,  is  justified  by  another  as 
right.  Not  so  with  honesty.  It  has  a unity.  Everywhere  it  is  “to  make  the  heart 
no  stranger  to  the  tongue and  the  most  splendid  declaration  of  an  inspired  man  was 
wheo  he  said  that  “ in  all  things  be  wa9  willing  to  live  honestly.”  Willing,  not  as  the 
times  would  allow,  but  willing  as  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  mind,  ready  to  sacrifice  any 
amount  of  ease  or  seeming  prosperity  rather  than  be  false  to  duty,  false  to  right. 
Honesty  with  the  true  merchant  is 

“ A fort  so  yieldless  that  it  scorns  to  treat.” 


TANNING  COTTON  AND  LINEN. 

English  and  French  fishermen  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  tanning  their  sails, 
etc.,  in  bark  liquors,  in  order  to  render  them  more  durable.  Milliet  states  that  pieces 
of  linen,  treated  for  72  hours  with  an  oak  bark  liquor,  at  160°,  and  stretched  on 
frames,  remained  unaltered  in  a damp  cellar  for  ten  years ; while  untanned  linen  in 
the  same  place  and  for  the  same  time,  had  entirely  rotted.  It  was  further  shown 
that  linen,  which  had  begun  to  molder,  might  be  preserved  from  further  change  by 
being  tanned.  It  seems  to  be  only  necessary  that  the  articles  should  be  kept  two  or 
three  days  in  a warm  solution  of  tanning.  Awnings  may  be  treated  in  this  manner 
with  either  oak  bark,  or  sumac — both  will  answer.  This  will  afford  a useful  hint  to 
oar  sail-cloth  manufacturers. 
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THE  TRADE  OF  CHARLESTON  Iff  FLOUR. 

To  Fekbman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant i Magazine : — 

- Charleston,  July  1st,  1W4. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  this  year  issue  our  annua)  cir- 
cular. A new  era  has  dawned  upon  Charleston,  and  she  has  just  tasted  the  first  fruits 
of  her  judicious  appropriations  to  railroads  connecting  her  with  the  Great  West,  and 
when  that,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  is  completed,  she  will 
reap  the  full  benefit.  Within  the  past  year  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road  has 
been  completed,  and  turned  a considerable  quantity  of  bacon  and  grain  to  this  market, 
and  we  may  expect  a still  larger  quantity  next  season.  The  road  from  Loudon  to  * 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  is  now  in  a state  of  completion,  and  will  som  bring  us  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  fertile  region,  and  will  save  the  water  carriage  from  Knoxville  to  Loudoo, 
which,  heretofore,  has  been  a great  drawback  in  our  trade  with  that  region  in  Tennes- 
see. Other  roads  are  diverging  from  the  different  termini,  which  will  soon  place  Charles- 
ton in  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  which,  from  her  position,  are  naturally 
tributary  to  her.  Charleston  is  now  independent  of  the  North  lor  her  breadstuff*  and 
provisions. 

Flour.  The  receipts  per  railroad  for  the  past  year  have  been  about  80,000  barrels, 
of  which  some  85,000  barrels  have  been  exported  foreign  and  coastwise.  Heavy 
orders  were  received  here  from  Europe,  but  could  only  be  partially  filled,  as  the 
majority  of  flour  received  here  was  in  sacks,  which  merchants  holdiug  orders  would 
not  risk.  This,  we  trust,  will  not  be  the  case  another  year.  We,  however,  filled  an 
order  for  8,000  sacks  for  Liverpool,  which  arrived  there  in  good  condition,  aud  gave 
satisfaction.  But,  a9  a general  rule,  barrels  always  take  the  precedence.  Charleston 
is  now  a flour  market,  and  has  a reputation  to  establish  ; and  we  would  impress  upon 
our  friends  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the  putting  up  of  their  flour, 
as  to  weight,  classification  of  quality,  and  order  of  package.  This  is  half  the  battle. 
Nothing  retards  the  progress  of  a new  trade  so  much  a*  non-attention  to  these  par- 
ticulars. Nothing  is  to  hinder  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  flour 
from  acquiring  a reputation  equal  to  any  manufactured,  as  it  is  admitted  that  their 
wheat  is  equal  to  any  grown.  For  consumption  it  would  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence, but  even  then  it  would  pay  the  manufacturer  to  establish  a reputation  for  full 
weight,  good  order  And  quality,  as  represented  by  his  brand.  The  past  year,  there 
has  been  considerable  flour  shipped  coastwise  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  some  even 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  (the  two  latter  places  from  which  Charleston  formerly 
received  her  supplies  ;)  and,  we  6ay  with  pride,  stood  the  test  with  their  best  brands, 
and  sold  at  equal  prices,  some  sack  flour  from  Tennessee  bringing  the  high  price  of 
f 10  per  barrel ; all  the  objection  urged  against  it,  being  its  irregularity  in  order  and 
classification  of  quality,  and  in  too  many  cases  short  weight.  We  would  remark, 
however,  that  Charleston  cannot  look  to  these  markets  to  take  her  surplus  flour.  She 
must  look  to  the  same  markets  they  do,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hiuder  her  from  com- 
peting successfully ; all  she  wants  is  the  enterprise  to  open  the  trade.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  flour  to  be  from  $1  to  $1  25  per  bbl.  lower  in  Charleston  (which  has  been 
the  case  for  some  time  past)  than  in  those  markets.  This  can  be  only  temporary,  and 
the  natural  disadvantages  of  a new  trade.  Our  flour  inspection  law  has  many  serious 
objections,  and  has  had  our  attention.  The  inspection  fee  i*  entirely  too  high.  The 
reduction  of  the  fee,  and  other  changes  required,  will  be  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session,  and  we  have  every  assurance  of  success.  Flour  opened  last 
seasoo  at  $5  50,  but  soon  advanced  to  $6  25,  and  remained  at  that  uutil  the  latter 
part  of  November,  when  the  price  was  $6  75.  which  was  the  ruling  price  until  Janu- 
ary, when  the  certainty  of  a short  harvest  in  Europe,  and  the  anticipation  of  a war, 
advanced  prices  largely  everywhere.  Our  market  felt  its  influence,  and  prices  ad- 
vanced by  the  first  of  March  to  f 8 37  ; afterwards,  however,  declined,  but  rallied 
again,  and  the  closing  price  of  the  year  is  48  00. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  in  the  United  States,  this  year,  will  be  25  per  cent  larger  than 
the  year  previous ; and  we  would  warn  our  friends  from  purchasing  wheat,  for  the 
future,  based  upon  last  year's  prices,  as  flour  will  range  considerably  lower  this  sea- 
son. The  principal  cause  of  the  high  prices  the  last  year,  was  the  short  crop  in  Europe, 
and  the  existence  of  the  war  had  not  as  much  influence  upon  prices  as  is  generally 
believed.  This  year,  Europe  has  the  promise  of  an  abundnut  crop,  and  while  we  do 
not  look  for  prices  to  go  down  to  a low  point,  we  still  would  caution  our  friends  from 
basing  operations  upon  anything  like  present  prices. 

Respectfuiiy,  NEUFFER,  HENDRIX  A OO. 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MONEY  AND  MERCHANDISE. 

From  an  article  written  by  a correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post : — 

The  assumptions  that  money  is  march- iodise,  and  that  money  is  made  scarce  on  ao* 
coont  of  the  usury  laws,  are  not  only  false  p'wiiioos,  Hut  they  are  superlatively 
ridiculous.  To  these  assumptions  may  be  traced  rainy  of  the  singular  errors  of 
McCulloch,  Wav  land,  and  others,  who  have  written  on  this  Rubject. 

Money  exists  only  by  legislation;  merchandise  is  the  product  of  individual  labor 
and  enterprise.  Money  is  tne  legal  standard  by  which  value  is  measured  ; merchan- 
dise is  that  which  is  valued  by  aid  of  this  standard.  Money,  as  such,  has  no  intrinsic 
valun ; merchandise  is  sought  for  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value.  Money  is 
perpetual  in  its  nature,  and  is  designed  for  use;  tnerchan  lise  is  temporary  and  mide 
for  consumption.  Money  is  concentrative,  centering  in  the  pocket  or  keeping  of  the 
few;  merchandise  is  diffusive,  being  required  and  consumed  by  the  many.  Money  is 
a certificate  of  value,  and  is  transferable  for  what  it  represents;  merchandise  is  the 
thing  valued  for  what  it  is,  or  its  uses.  If  money  were  merchandise  as  money,  then 
a y»*rd-stick  would  be  merchandise  as  a measure,  and  the  cloth  would  measure  the 
yard-st:ck  as  much  as  the  yard  stick  the  cloth.  Money  pays  a debt  at  the  will  of  a 
debtor;  but  law  rec  ignizes  no  such  power  in  merchandise.  Money  has  minimum  and 
maximum  value  according  to  law,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  a standard  of  value  with 
any  more  consistency  than  we  can  have  unlimite  l yard  sticks  or  unlimited  bushels ; 
but  prices  of  merchandise  fluctuate,  and,  in  relatiou  to  the  legal  standard,  according 
to  demand  and  supply.  Money  is  the  instrument  of  exchange,  of  settlement  among 
traders;  merchanit.se  is  the  stock  in  trade  to  bi  exchingcd.  Money  is  authorized  by 
law  for  coaveuienoe.  not  profit  ; merchandise  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  people 
and  for  profit.  Moneyas  merchandise  ceases  to  be  money;  merchandise  as  money 
nowhere  exists  except  by  legislation.  Money  exists  only  as  a relative  agent  for 
measuring  the  value  of  other  things ; merchin  lise  is  prized  for  whit  it  is  m itself. 
Money  is  an  agent  to  promote  want;  merchandise  supplies  wani  Money  saves  labor; 
merchandise  sustains  it.  Money  makes  the  price;  merchandise  pays  it. 

As  all  pro  lucts  designed  far  use,  ornament,  or  casual ption,  are  to  be  either 
weighed,  m insured,  tested,  or  valued,  the  governments  of  all  nitions  prescribe  by 
law  the  means;  and  hence  we  hive  weights,  measures,  tests,  and  money,  so  ordered 
that  all  may  understand  their  uses  and  render  taem  available  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 


KEY  TO  MERCANTILE  CHARACTER. 

We  like  to  get  so  good  a definition  of  qualities  in  a man  os  the  following: — 

The  differences  cf  chara'ter  are  never  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  times  when  meti 
are  surrounded  by  difiicuities  and  misfortunes.  There  are  some  who,  when  disappoint- 
ed by  failure  of  an  undertaking  from  which  they  expected  great  things,  make  up  their 
minds  at  once  to  exert  themselves  no  longer  against  what  they  call  fate,  as  if  thereby 
they  could  avenge  themselves  on  fate;  others  grow  desponding  and  hopeless;  but  a 
third  class’ of  men  will  rouse  themselves  in  sucli  moments  and  say  to  themselves,  the 
more  difficult  it  U to  attain  my  ends  the  more  honorable  it  will  be;  and  this  is  a max- 
im which  every  one  should  impress  upon  himself  as  a law.  Some  of  those  who  are 
guided  by  it  prosecute  their  plaus  with  obstinacy,  and  so  perish,  others,  who  are  more 
practical  men,  it  they  have  failed  in  oue  way  will  try  another. 

EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

We  hear  day  after  day  of  strikes  and  angry  contentions,  and  we  think  we  account 
for  them  by  some  alterations  made  in  time  or  pay.  But  mostly  they  are  the  expres- 
sion of  long  indulged  feeling,  of  a broodiog  hate  which  is  ever  prepared  to  seize  on 
any  occasion  that  offers  for  its  manifestation.  Without  d »ubt.  the  blame  of  this  state 
of  things  re9t9  on  both  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  former,  from  their  superior  intelligence  and  the  advantage  of  their  position, 
might  bring  about  a better  understanding  between  the  two. classes.  Hitherto  they 
have  treated  this  question  with  great  apathy,  but  if  they  do  not  bestir  themselves 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  forced  upon  their  attention.  The  sooner  both 
classes  learn  that  their  interest  are  one — that  neither  can  suffer  or  prosper  without  ex- 
ercising a corresponding  influence  on  the  other,  the  better  it  will  be  for,  both  their 
country  and  themselves. — Business,  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Might  Be. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  TELEGRAPH  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PACKAGES. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Seh&te,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Ithiel  S.  Richardson,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  bis  proposed  atmospheric  telegraph,  have  recommended  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest, and  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a tube,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  < n a direct  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  This 
was  the  method  pursued  to  ascertain  whether  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  invented  by 
Prof.  Morse,  could  be  availed  of  for  the  various  exigencies  of  business  and  social  inter- 
course by  persons  widely  separated.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  force  of  the  eleo- 
tric^current  would  be  spent,  or  that  some  unforeseen  obstacle  would  prevent  its  trans- 
mission, beyond  a very  limited  distance,  till  actual  experiment  had  resolved  the  doubt 
And  a similar  success  is  hoped  for  by  the  Committee  in  the  present  case,  to  dissipate 
the  fears  of  those  who  predict  a less  efficient  operation  through  a long  line  of  tube, 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  model  shown  at  the  Capitol,  which  they  declare 
works  admirably,  and  seems  to  have  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  some  which  have 
long  been  supposed  insuperable  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  atmospheric  tele- 
graph. This  model  is  described  in  the  Report  as  follows: — 

“ It  consists  of  a horizontal  tube  of  one  inch  clear  diameter,  one-half  of  which  is 
straight,  while  the  other  half  contains  curves,  designed  to  represent  the  sinuosities  of 
the  tube  passing  over  uneven  ground.  One  small  air-pump,  placed  near  its  centre, 
and  communicating  with  either  end  of  it,  exhausts  it  at  pleasure  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  right  to  left.  A piston,  or  plunger,  three  inches  long,  and  fitting  the  tube  loosely, 
but  followed  by  several  detached  disks,  or  washers  of  leather,  which  accurately  fit  it, 
is  inserted  in  one  end  of  the  tube,  separated  by  a cut-off;  and  a few  strokes  of  the 
pump  produce  in  the  tube  a partial  vacuum.  The  cut-off  is  tben^reversed,  and  the 
plunger  set  free  on  the  side  of  the  vacuum , relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
tube , and  propelled  alone  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  passes  through  in  a time 
wholly  unappreciable  by  ordinary  means.” 

Mr.  Richardson  refers  to  a still  more  practical  test  of  the  working  and  capacity  of 
his  telegraph,  in  a tube  a mile  long,  of  three  inches  clear  diameter,  and  following  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  an  ordinary  ungraded  field  ; and  the  certificates  he 
produces  show  that  the  mile  was  traversed  by  the  piston  or  plunger,  to  which  was 
attached  a weight  of  several  pounds,  in  much  less  than  a minute. 

If  the  tube  be  completely  exhausted,  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  about  four- 
teen and  three-quarter  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  piston  should  pass  through  the 
exhausted  tube  at  a speed  equal  to  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  per  hour, 
modified  by  its  weight  and  friction.  But  a perfect  vacuum  is  not  to  be  attained  iu 
practice.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by  the  committee,  that  such  a degree  of  exhaustion 
is  easily  attainable,  as  will  secure  a 6peed  and  power  equivalent  to  the  propulsion  of 
fifty  tons  two  hundred  miles  per  hour.  The  mails  which  now  consume  twelve  hours 
in  passing  between  New  York  and  Washington,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
be  carried  between  those  cities  in  two  hours  by  the  proposed  atmospheric  telegraph, 
and  at  a cost  so  diminished,  that  the  Department  might  send  six  sets  of  mails  where 
it  now  sends  ono,  without  increasing  its  expenses. 


AN  ITEM  FOR  COTTON  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS. 

There  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  a * bill  for  the  protection,  in  certain 
cases,  of  planters  and  cotton  sellers,  which  effectually  settles  for  that  State  the  dis- 
puted question  whether  in  the  sale  of  a domestic  staple,  means  ready  money, 

or  money  that  will  not  be  ready  until  seven  days  after  the  article  is  sold.”  The  first 
section  of  the  bill  provides  that  * after  the  passage  of  this  act  cotton  sold  by  planters 
and  commission  merchants  6hall  not  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  buyer, or  the 
ownership  given  up,  until  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid  for,  although  it  may  have  been 
delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  buyer ; any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.”  Section  second  enacts  w that  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  cotton,  either  on  his  own  account  or  for  others,  who  shall  buy  or  engage  to 
buy  cotton  from  a commission  merchant,  and  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  for  the  same 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  or  shall  if  no  time  shall  have  been  specified  then  when  re- 
quired. and  shall  make  away  with,  or  dispose  of  any  cotton  purchased  and  not  paid  for, 
snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  fraud  and  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  case.” — Charleston  News. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE, 


1.  — Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico , Cali- 
fornia, Sonora , and  Chihuahua , connected  with  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission , during  the  years  1850,  ’51,  ’52,  and  ’53.  By  John  Russell 
Bartlett,  United  States  Commissioner  during  that  period.  In  two  volumes,  with 
Map  and  Illustrations.  New  York : D.  Appleton  Co. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  divided  his  Narrative  into  distinct  journeys,  each  complete  in  itself. 
The  first  is  from  Indianola,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  via  San  Antonio  and  the  Northern 
route,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte,  about  eight  hundred  miles.  A second  to  the  Copper 
Mines  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  Rio  Gila,  where  he  resided 
several  months.  A third,  to  the  interior  of  Sonora,  and  back.  A fourth,  from  the 
Copper  Mines  along  the  boundary  line  south  of  the  Gila  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  and 
thence  through  another  portion  of  Sonora  to  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Fifth,  a voyage  from  Guaymas  to  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  and  thence  to  Sao  Diego, 
and  San  Francisco.  Sixth,  various  journeys  in  California.  Seventh,  a journey  from 
San  Diego,  by  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte ; and  lastly,  a 
journey  through  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  New  Leon,  Tamau- 
lipas,  and  the  south-western  corner  of  Texas,  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  several  journeyB  embrace  an  extent  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  by  land.  Mr. 
Bartlett  furnishes  what,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  our  knowledge  of  his 
character,  may  be  regarded  an  accurate  and  graphic  description  of  the  country,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Every  day’s  journey,  the  stream,  lake,  pond 
or  spring — the  mountain  chains  and  their  defiles — the  plain  and  desert — the  towns, 
villages,  houses,  ranchos,  and  farms  where  the  traveler  may  obtain  supplies — the 
8 pots  where  he  may  find  grass  for  hi9  animals,  and  where  he  can  find  none,  are  par- 
ticularly set  forth  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  aimed  to  render  his  book  a useful  guide 
to  emigrant  and  other  travelers.  No  work  heretofore  published  covers  so  much 
ground ; and  replete  as  it  is  with  interesting  incidents,  we  regard  it  os  beyond  ques- 
tion ooe  of  the  most  practically  useful  works  of  travel  that  have  ever  been  produced, 
and  as  such  we  cordially  commend  it  to  those  who  desire  information  touching  the 
vast  region  of  country  described  in  its  pages.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
sketches  from  engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  lithographs,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art 

2.  — The  British  Poets,  Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  <k  Co.  New  York : J.  C.  Derby. 
This  liberal  and  enterprising  house  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a series  of 

the  British  Poets,  and  already  issued  four  volumes,  embracing  the  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Milton,  with  Notes  and  a Life  of  the  author,  by  John  Milford,  in  two  volumes 
royal  duodecimo.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers,  with  a Biographi- 
cal Sketch  and  Notes,  edited  by  Epes  Sargent,  in  one  volume ; and  the  Poems,  Plays 
And  Essays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.,  with  ao  Original  Dissertation  on  his  Poetry,  by 
John  Aiken,  M.  D.,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  our  countryman,  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man,  Esq.  A critical  notice  of  these  authors  would  be  ill-timed,  and  out  of  place  in 
the  “book  trade”  notices  of  a commercial  review.  But  we  may  speak  of  the  me- 
chanical character  of  the  volumes  before  us,  although  this  would  be  unnecessary  if 
all  our  readers  were  familiar  with  the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by 
Phillips,  Sampson  <fc  Co.,  in  their  varied  publication  of  valuable  and  standard  works. 
They  are  printed  on  firm,  snow-white  paper,  a large,  bold,  and  handsome  type,  and 
neatly  bound.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  our  estimate  of  their  edi- 
tion, may  be  conveyed  by  saying,  as  we  do,  in  all  sincerity  and  candor,  that  were  we 
about  to  select  for  our  library,  the  three  authors  embraced  in  this  series,  we  should 
give  this  edition  the  preference. 

8. — Farmingdale.  By  Caroline  Thomas.  12mo.,  pp.  892.  New  York : D.  Apple - 
ton  <&  Co. 

This  is  a New  England  tale,  full  of  deep  and  tender  pathos,  well  told,  and  moral 
in  sentiment.  It  contains  many  well-drawn  and  graphic  pictures  of  character.  The 
Evening  Post,  good  authority  in  matters  of  literature  and  art,  pronounces  it  the  best 
novel  of  the  season. 
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4. — Katharine  Walton , or  the  Rebel  of  Dorchester.  By  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq., 
author  of  “ Yemassee,”  44  The  Partisan,”  44  Mellichampe,”  44  The  Scout,”  44  Woodcraft," 
“Guy  Rivers,”  Ac.  12 mo.,  pp.  474.  New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  romance  constitutes  a sequel  to  44  The  Partisan  ” and  is  the  third  of  a series 
designed  to  illustrate  an  important  period  in  the  parish  history  of  South  Carolina, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  The  44  Partisau”  and  44  Mellichainpe”  of  Mr. 
Simms,  occupied  ground  in  the  interior;  “Katharine  Walton”  brings  us  to  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  work  and  much  of  its  interest,  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  delineation  of  the  social  world  of  that  city  during  the  revolutionary 
period.  Mr.  Simms’  delineations  are  so  many  careful  studies,  pursued  through  a 
scries  of  years,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  various  and  tt}e  best  authorities. 
The  matter  is  historical,  and  the  portraits  mostly  of  rtal  persons.  The  description# 
of  life,  manners,  customs,  movements,  and  the  social  aspects  iu  general,  are  drawn 
from  sources  as  unquestionable  as  abundant.  The  anecdotes,  the  very  repartees, 
though  never  before  in  print,  are  gathered  from  tradition  and  authority. 

f>* — Voices  of  the  Bead.  By  Joun  Cumming,  D D , Minister  of  the  Scottish  National 
Church.  12mo.,  pp.  302.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

6- — The  Tent  and  the  Altar  : or  Sketches  from  Patriarchal  Life.  By  By  John  Ccm- 
ming,  D D.,  F.  R.  S,  E.  12ruo.,  pp.  315.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

7. — Scripture  Readings.  Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Rev.  Joun  Cumming,  D.  D.  12 mo.,  pp.  885.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

Dr.  Cumming  is.  perhaps,  the  most  popular  preacher  of  the  Scottish  National 
Church  in  London.  As  the  44  great  gun”  of  orthodoxy  and  eloquence,  almost  every 
stranger  who  understands  the  English  language  goes  to  hear  him.  His  eloquence,  aa 
exhibited  in  these  volumes,  is  graceful,  flowing  and  original,  and  his  views  of  doctrine 
and  duty  will  commend  themselves  to  the  most  44  orthodox”  minds  of  the  day.  Be  is 
a “live”  preacher,  and  abating  somewhat  for  the  declamatory,  be  writes  in  a style 
really  attractive  and  readable. 

8.  — The  Art  Journal.  4to.  London  and  Ki  w York  : George  Virtue  A Co. 

This  unrivaled  Art  Journal  opens  with  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  art  treasures  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  nine  articles  on  a vuiieiy  of  topics,  most  of  which  are  illustrated 
with  the  finest  engravings  on  wood,  and  ihiee  engravings  on  6teel,  of  varied  merit, 
but  none  falling  to  mediocrity,  vis. : Hamlet  in  th**  Play  Scene,  engraved  by  C.  Rolls, 
from  the  picture  in  the  almost  inexhaustible  Yu  non  Galleiy;  the  Garden,  engraved 
by  Bourne,  from  the  picture  of  A.  Watteau;  the  Death  of  Lord  Nebon,  engraved  by 
W.  Greatbach,  from  the  picture  by  E.  Slingencyti.  V/e  have  almost  exhausted  our 
vocabulary  of  praise  upon  this  woik,  and  the  luct  (although  an  English  production) 
that  it  has  some  three  thousand  purchasers  ami  sutaeribers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  growing  ta6te  of  the  Americans  for  the  fine  arte. 

9.  — The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  Complete  in  one  volume  octavo,  pp.  807. 

Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Co.  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 

Christopher  North,  alias  Wilson,  for  many  years  the  renowned  editor  of  Blackwood, 
is  no  more.  He  departed  this  life  during  the  present  year.  We  recollect  the  pleasure, 
sometimes  pensive,  we  experienced  when  a boy  in  reading  his  44  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life,”  and  we  never  shall  forget  it.  We  have  never  ceased  to  admire  his 
genial  spirit,  his  irresistible  wit,  and  bis  rare  humor.  The  present  volume  contains 
many  of  his  best  miscellaneous  productions,  some  of  which  have  in  years  past  en- 
riched the  pages  of  Blackwood.  As  a standard  essayist,  this  collection  of  his  writings 
must  find  a place  on  the  shelf  of  every  judiciously  selected  library,  as  well  as  in  the 
hands  of  every  appreciator  of  English  literature,  pure  and  undefiled. 

10.  — The  Modern  Horse  Doctor  ; containing  Practical  Observation*  on  the  Causey 
Nature , and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lameness  in  Horses.  By  George  H. 
Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  author  of  the  “Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Horse,”  and  the  “ Reformed  Cattle  Doctor.”  12mo.,  pp.  482.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewitt  A Co. 

This  manual  contains  the  most  recent  and  approved  methods  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  health  of  that  faithful  servant  and  noble  animal,  the  Horse. 
Dr.  Dadd  seems  to  understand  his  subject  theoretically  and  practically,  and  wc  have 
no  doubt  has  furnished  the  public  with  correct  ideas.  His  horse  pitaiity  cannot  in 
our  judgment  be  questioned. 
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11.  — Greece  and  the  Golden  Horn.  By  Stkpiibn  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  University.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Jobs  M’Clintock.  12  mo., 
pp.  323.  New  York:  John  C.  Derby.  Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  & Co. 

The  present* work  was  left  iu  manuscript  by  the  author,  and  has  been  prepared  for 
the  press  by  another  hand.  Dr.  Olin’s  “ Travels  in  the  East,”  published  by  Harper  ds 
Brothers,  a few  years  Bince,  (in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,)  has  gained  the  rank  of  a 
standard  work  upon  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  is  regarded  in  many  respects  as  the 
best  work  on  those  countries,  for  general  readers,  that  has  yet  appeared.  “Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn.”  characterized  by  the  same  excellent  qualities,  is  equally  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  lu  reading  the  present  work  we  feel  that  it  h the  production 
of  a co  ijri*  ehensive  mind,  possessed  of  a rare  faculty  of  accurate  and  minute  observa- 
tion. combined  with  a severe  and  conscientious  truthfulness.  We  have  in  its  pages 
reality  rather  than  romance — what  the  author  saw  and  not  what  he  dreamed.  Dr. 
M'Ciintock’s  Introduction  is  able,  philosophical  and  just. 

12.  — An  Autobiography.  My  School  and  School  matters  ; or  the  Story  of  my  Educa- 
tion. By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  “ The  Old  Red  Sandstone,”  “ Footprints  of  the 
Creator.”  “ First  Impressions  of  Eugland  and  its  People.”  12mo.,  pp.  536.  Boston  : 
Gould  d i Lincoln. 

Burritt  is  a blacksmith,  and  working  at  the  anvil  has  acquired  a knowledge  of  more 
languages  th.m  almost  any  other  man  iu  the  world.  Miller,  whose  autobiography  is 
before  us,  is  a mason,  and  has  made  himself  a first  rate  geologist.  Both  of  them 
write  books  co  l write  them  Well.  Mrs.  Howitt  has  writteu  a very  entertaining  life, 
though  biief,  of  Burritt;  we  trust  he  will  follow,  in  this  particular,  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  brother  mechanic,  and  give  the  world  some  account  of  his  “ Schools  and  School- 
masters,”— in  other  words  his  autobiography.  This  of  Miller’s,  before  us,  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  and  should  be  extensively  circulated  and  widely  read.  It 
will  do  good,  and  be  the  means  of  inciting  young  mechanics  and  others  to  the  high 
resolve,  and  the  manly  effort. 

13.  — Morning  Stars  of  the  New  World.  By  H.  F.  Parkke.  12mo.,  pp.  414.  New 
York:  J.  C.  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  <fc  Co. 

Mr.  Parker  has  selected  for  his  series  of  sketches  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
illustrious  names  connected  with  the  discovery  or  early  luxury  of  America.  He  has 
given  us  sketches  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Ameiicus  Vespucius,  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith.  Captain  Miles  Startdisli, 
Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  John  Elliot,  and  William  Penn.  The  bringing  of  these 
names  together  in  one  volume  affords  the  novel  interest  of  a close  comparison  of  each 
character  with  the  others,  and  one  which  the  author  assures  us  is  carried  out  with  all 
the  fidelity  which  an  examination  of  colonial  chronicles  in  the  libraries  of  New  Yoik 
can  insure.  Mr.  Parker  claims  for  his  sketches  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson  and 
Miles  Standish  more  completeness  than  any  now  existing.  The  sketches  are  compre- 
hensive, and  written  in  a graceful  and  attractive  style. 

14.  — Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions , the  Pursuit  of  7tuth , 
and  on  Other  Subjectit  By  Samuel  Bailey.  18roo.,  pp.  421.  Boston:  Ticknor  <fc 
Fields. 

The  reading  world  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this  volume  for  some  of  tbo 
best  and  choicest  works  in  the  English  language,  and  the  present  among  the  number. 
The  present  volume  contains  twelve  essays  on  a great  variety  of  subjects;  the  essay 
on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hundred  pages.  If  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  of  rigidly  perusing  the  first  essay  oil  “ The  Formation  of 
Opinions,”  and  pursuing  the  main  principle  to  all  its  consequences,  lie  will  find  them 
of  a magnitude  and  importance  of  which  he  was  originally,  perhaps,  little  aware. 

15.  — The  Church  before  the  Flood.  By  John*  Cummins,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Scotch 
National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  12mo.,  pp.  3S4.  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  i Co. 

Dr.  Cummings  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in  the  Scotch 
Church  in  London  of  the  day,  and  is  moreover  a very  prolific  writer.  The  present 
work  is  divided  into  thirty-one  chapters,  and  touches  upon  all  matters  bearing  upon 
the  “Church  before  the  flood.”  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  sufficiently 
“orthodox”  to  meet  the  views  of  what  is  sometimes  popularly  termed  the  “evangeli- 
cal ” party. 
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16.  — The  Parent's  Guide : Containing  the  diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  and  their 
Homeopathic  Treatment  By  John  Laurie,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Edinburgh,  Ac.  New  York:  William  Radde. 

This  work  is  designed  for  parents.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats -of 
the  nursing  of  infants,  artificial  feeding,  and  weaning,  of  the  period  of  weaning  to  that 
of  education.  The  second,  of  physical  education,  as  tending  to  the  mental  and  moral 
development  The  third,  of  mental  and  moral  education,  and  of  employment  during 
the  course  of  education.  Part  fourth  pertains  to  treatments  in  the  most  common  com* 
plaints  of  children,  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  or- 
gans, fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  Ac.  The  work  has  been  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Dr.  Walter  Williamson,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  families  who  use  the 
homeopathic  method. 

17.  — Infidelity;  its  Causes,  Aspects , and  Agencies : Being  the  Prise  Essay  of  the 
British  Orgaoiz&tiou  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pierson,. 
Eyemouth,  Scotland.  8vo.,  pp.  620.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

This  elaborate  essay  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  infidelity  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  embraces  under  that  head,  atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  divine 
existence ; pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  personality  of  God ; naturalism,  or  the  de- 
nial of  the  providential  government;  spiritualism,  excluding  the  Bible  redemption ; 
indiflferentism,  which  denies  man's  responsibility ; and  formalism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  Part  second  points  out  the  various  causes  of  infidelity,  which  are 
specified  under  the  heade  of  speculative  philosophy,  social  disaffection,  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  religious  intolerance,  and  disunion  ol  the  church.  The  third  part  treats 
of  the  several  agencies  of  infidelity,  which  are  the  press,  the  clubs,  the  schools,  and 
the  pulpit. 

18.  — Elementary  Geology . By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology.  A new  Edition, 
with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  John  Pyb  Smith,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  G.  S.  12  mo., 
pp  418.  New  York  : Ivison  A Phinney. 

This  is  a new  and  revised  edition  of  a work  that  has  already  passed  through  twenty- 
four  previous  editions.  The  reputation  of  the  author  as  a geologist,  and  the  universal 
approbation  bestowed  upon  the  present  work  by  leading  scientific  men  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  fact  that  this  edition  is  adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  science 
in  our  time,  will  commend  it  to  all  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  geology. 

19.  — The  Religions  of  the  World , and  their  Relations  to  Christianity.  By  Fred- 
erick Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  King's  College.  From  the  third  revised  London  Edition.  18mo.,  pp.  262.  Boston: 
Gould  A Lincoln. 

In  the  year  1691.  Robert  Boyle  directed  by  his  will  “ that  eight  sermons  should  be 
preached  each  year  in  London  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  Atheists, 
Theists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  not  descending  to  an  controversies  that  are 
among  Christians  themselves.”  Mr.  Maurice  has  divided  hislectures  into  two  parts 
—four  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  in  the  succeeding  four 
lectures,  he  shows  the  relations  of  the  religions  of  the  world  with  Christianity. 

20.  — Diseases  of  Females  and  Children , and  their  Homeopathic  Treatment:  Contain- 
ing also  a full  description  of  the  do6e  of  each  Medicine.  By  Walter  Williamson, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  12mo.,  pp.  266.  New  York:  Wm.  Radde. 

This  work  contains  instructions  concerning  the  diseases  of  females,  and  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  during  pregnancy,  labor,  and  confinement;  and  also  directions  for  the 
management  of  new-born  infants,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  homeopathic 
school 

21.  — The  Master's  House . A Tale  of  Southern  Life.  By  Logan.  Illustrated  by 

Drawings  from  Nature.  12mo.,  pp.  889.  New  York : T.  L.  McElrath  A Co. 

A well  written,  and  in  the  main,  truthful  story  of  Southern  life.  The  author  thinks 
there  are  defects  in  our  social  and  political  systems  that  are  working  evil.  Be  is 
undoubtedly  right.  The  remedies,  however,  as  he  himself  remarks,  are  neither  in* 
stant  in  their  operation,  nor  revolutionizing  in  their  character. 
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22.  — Landscape  Gardening : or,  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  With  Practical  Notes 
on  Country  Residences,  Villas,  Public  Parks,  aod  Gardens.  By  Oh  as.  H.  J.  Smith, 
Landscape  Gardner,  Architect,  Ac.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Lewis  P.  Allin, 
Author  of  “ Rural  Architecture,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  867.  New  York : C.  M.  Saxton. 

23.  — Element s of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  Jambs  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M.  A,  F.  R.  SS.  L.  aod  E.  With  complete  Index,  and  American  Preface  by  Simon, 
Brown,  Editor  of  the  44 New  England  Farmer.”  12mo.,  pp.  380.  New  York: 
C.  M.  Saxton. 

24.  — The  Progressive  Farmer:  A Scientific  Treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the 
Geology  of  Agriculture;  on  Plants.  Animals,  Manures,  and  Soils,  applied  to  Prac- 
tical Agriculture.  By  J.  A.  Nash.  Principal  of  Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  12 mo.,  pp.  254.  New  York:  C.  M. 
Saxton. 

Three  important  and  reliable  contributions  to  the  agricultural'literature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  two  first,  from  well-known  and  eminently  scientific  men  in  England,  hare 
been  re-edited  in  this  country  by  competent  hands,  and  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
•oil.  The  third  volume, 44  The  Progressive  Farmer,”  is  an  American  work,  and  relates, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  title  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  to  topics  of  general  in- 
terest to  every  intelligent  and  well  informed  agriculturist  Mr.  Saxton  has  contrib- 
uted— by  his  enterprise  in  publishing  practical  and  scientific  works  pertaining  to  the 
most  prominent  and  important  interest  of  the  country,  its  agricultural — largely  to  the 
development  of  our  vast  and  varied  resources  ; and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  reap- 
ing a rich  harvest  from  his  labors. 

25.  — The  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  Worth  Star.  A Narrative  of  the  Excursion  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  Party  to  England,  Russia,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Madeira,  Ac.  By  John  Oreston  Choules,  D.  Dm  author  of  the  44  History 
of  Missions,”  44  Young  Americans  Abroad,”  Ac.  I2mo^  pp.  853.  Boston:  Gould  A 
Lincoln. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  aod  the  excursions  to  ports  of  the  countries 
named'in  the  title-page  quoted  above,  are  described  in  a very  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive style  by  Dr.  Choules.  Besides  a faithful  narrative  of  the  circumstances  and 
events  of  the  voyage,  we  have  many  interesting  notes  of  men  aud  things  in  the  coun- 
tries visited,  which,  if  not  new  to  many,  are  presented  in  a form  so  attractive  as  to 
interest  all  readers  of  travel  in  foreign  lands.  There  are  two  fine  likenesses  on  steel 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Capt.  Asa  Eldridge,  the  experienced  and  gentlemanly  officer  in 
command  of  the  North  Star.  The  work  is  also  illustrated  with  some  fifteen  engrav- 
ings of  the  places  and  scenes  visited  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  party. 

26.  — Minnie  Orey ; or  Who  U the  ^eir?  By  the  author  of  44  Amy  Lawrence,” 
44  Stanfield  Hall,”  Ac.  8vo. 

27.  — Gns  Howard:  or  How  to  Win  a Wife.  By  the  author  of  44  Minnie  Grey,” 
44 Stanfield  Hall,”  “Amy  Lawrence,”  Ac.  8vo.,  pp.  200. 

28.  — Stanfield  Hall.  A Hi-torical  Romance.  By  J.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
“ Jesuit,”  “The  Siege  of  Colchester,”  Ac.  8vo.,  pp.  432. 

We  have  in  these  two  large  octavo  volumes  three  of  Mr.  Smith's  most  popular 
novels,  each  copiously  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  previous 
productions  of  this  writer  are  quite  conclusive  evidence  of  his  fame  with  the  readers 
uf  fiction.  He  writes  with  considerable  humor  and  great  dramatic  effect. 

29.  — A Treatise  on  Headaches.  By  John  C.  Peters,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp,  186.  New  York: 
Wm.  Radde. 

Dr.  Peters  has  furnished,  in  this  volume,  the  American  homeopathist  with  Ruckert's 
clinical  experience  in  homeopathy,  in  a complete  collection  of  all  the  cases  and  prac- 
tical remarks  recorded  in  the  literature  of  that  increasingly  popular  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  covers  headaches  in  all  their  variety,  including  acute,  chronic, 
nervous,  dyspeptic,  or  sick  head  >ches,  also  congestive,  rheumatic,  aod  periodical. 

30.  — The  Money- Maher,  and  other  Tales.  By  Jane  G.  Campbell.  12mo.,  pp.  353 
New  York  : j.  C.  Derby.  Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

This  volume  contains  some  dozen  well-told  and  interesting  stories.  The  fair  author- 
ess does  not  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  life’s  picture,  but  gladly  drinks  in  every  gleam 
of  sunshine  with  which  God  btigbtens  our  daily  path. 
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81.  — The  Work*  of  John  Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  State*.  With  a Life 
of  the  Author,  Note*,  and  Illustration?*  By  his  Grandson.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
VnL  ix.,  8von  pp.  643.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  «fc  Co.  New  York:  Evans  6 
Dickerson. 

The  present  volume,  the  ninth  of  the  series,  contains  a continuation  of  the  official 
letters,  messages,  and  public  papers  of  Mr.  Adams,  Irom  1727  to  1801,  the  correspond- 
ence originally  published  in  the  Boston  Patriot , and  a variety  of  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  characters  of  the  times,  down  to  181 1—12.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished in  a very  handsome  and  substantial  style,  and  the  notes  and  illustrations  of  the 
editor  are  clear  and  pertinent.  We  regard  the  series  of  volumes  in  course  of  publica- 
tion as  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  by  a finely  engraved  portrait  of  Mrs.  Adams,  from  & painting  by 
Gilbert  Stuart. 

82.  — 1 Vanity.  A Story  without  a Moral.  12mo.,  pp.  802.  Boston:  Ticknor  £ 
Fields. 

■ This  lias  been  before  presented  to  the  public  within  the  pages  of  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine. The  story  is  worthy  of  the  fiparate  form  it  now  assumes,  lire  scenes  are 
mostly  laid  in  Massachusetts,  are  skillfully  drawn,  and  the  manners  of  the  olden  time 
well  delineated.  The  hht«  ry  of  Pa i ton  Bulkley,  and  the  description  of  the  old 
church,  with  its  spacious  pews,  extensive  galh  riev,  anti  lofty  sounding  board, are  finely 
written.  1 he  story  is  a true  specimen  of  the  pastoral  reiution  existing  in  many  a 
secluded  town  like  Wtnslty,  and  truthfully  illustruUs  the  character  of  the  old  New 
England  clergy  man.  Though  ihe  author  intended  that  Mr.  Bulkley  shtuld  bo  the 
chief  feature  in  his  story,  the  cential  object  of  interest,  yet  the  reader  finds  attractions 
in  the  other  characters  « qually  word  y < f okervntion.  The  tiuthfulness  and  natural- 
ness of  the  narrative  is  its  great  charm,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  the  book  popular. 

83.  — Mas&achuxetts  Register  for  the  Year  1854 — embracing  State  and  County  Officers, 
and  an  Abstract  of  Laws  and  Resolves,  with  a variety  of  useful  information.  Svo., 
pp.  328.  Boston:  George  P.  Arams. 

The  title  page  quoted  fur  nidus  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  variety  of 
information  contained  in  this  ically  valuable  volume  of  record  and  reference.  One  has 
only,  however,  to  lun  over  the  n pi»  us  table  of  contents  to  he  convinced  of  its  great 
utility  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  inUiesis,  not  only  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Kewr  England  states,  but  to  business  men  and  citizens  g<  nerally  in  all  the  large  c«  ra- 
meicial  ai  d manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  enumeration  of  the 
table  of  contents  would  occupy  revet al  pages  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine.  We  re- 
gard Mr.  Adams’  Bcgister  as  a model  work  of  its  class,  and  commeiid.it  to  all  as  a 
repository  of  useful  information. 

84.  — A Home  for  All : or,  the  Gravel  Wall  and  Octagon  Mode  of  Building;  new, 
cheap,  convenient,  superior,  and  adapted  to  Rich  aLd  Poor.  By  O 8.  Fowluu 
12mo.,  pp.  l‘J2.  New  York:  Fowlers  <fc  Wells. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  written  this  volume  with  a view  of  cheapening  and  improving  hu- 
man hon;es,  und  especially  to  bring  comfortable  dwellings  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes — an  object,  as  be  justly  remarks,  of  the  highest  practical  utility  to  man. 
The  ticatise  is  clearly  and  conch ety  writun,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  of  use  to 
all,  rich  or  poor,  who  contemplate  building  houses  in  the  country,  cr  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  any  of  our  Inige  cities.  We  hate,  as  a frontispiece  to  the  volume,  a view 
of  the  “octagon”  residence  of  the  author,  at  Fishkill,  and  plans  for  building  id  that 
style  of  architecture,  <fcc. 

£5. — Puff's  North  Arne  riven  Acevvvlant ; cn.  bracing  Sirglo  and  Double  Entry  Bock- 
keeping,  practically  adapted  to  the  inland  and  Maritime*  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  8vo,  pp.  200.  .New  York  : Harper  <fc  Brothels. 

This  manual  is  all  that  it  purports  to  be.  it,  lm^  bet  n before  the  public  for  the  Inst 
six  years,  and  has  l^reivtd  the  approbation  of  tiniucnt  merchant?  and  bankers.  The 
author,  Mr.  P.  Duff,  himself  a practical  mordant,  cximplifies  all  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  science,  and  fumbl  es  a new  and  certain  n ethod  of  detecting  errors  and 
proving  the  h dgir.  It  is  oivided  into  two  parts — lie  first  devoted  to  single  and 
double  tntry  Lickko-  pirg,  and  tie*  sicond  to  partnership  books.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  reic  miiitndii  g it  us  cue  of  the  beet  hicks  cu  the  subject  that  has  ever  been 
published. 
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The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE  146  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION 


This  Company  being  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  owning  Stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, has  the  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  management*  with  the  mutual  feature  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  without  being  liable  to  assessments. 

$100,000 

deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  all 
policy  holders. 

The  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  of  this  Company  has  resulted  in  a Bonus  of  more 
than  fjftt  feu  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  rremium  paid. 

Persons  insured  may  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  first-class  vessel's,  with- 
out extra  charge  nt  any  season  of  the  year,  and  by  paying  an  additional  charge, 
may  virit  Californio,  or  other  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy. 
Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  furnished  gratia  and  free  of  postage. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

0.  Y.  Wemplk,  Secretary. • 

P I A N 0-F  0 R T E S . 

JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
he  U able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manuer,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pease in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu* 
factor*?-,  the  etearo  used  affording  increased  faciUties  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
i-  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  Jirst  class , warranted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
-which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  b Providence ; and  on  Mercnan 
dise  aud  Buildings  b the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGEJLOW,  Jr«,  4G  Pine-street,  corner  of  William. 
Providence,  R.  1.  April  l 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  President 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 


Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Propertt,  Insured  against 
Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  10  WALL-ST., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN, 

Secretary. 


S,  L.  LOOMIS, 

Pretident. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Established  July)  1830. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  14!  Fnlton-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Annnm. 

The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUR- 
RENCY, and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE ' 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- ! 
■ CATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS—  | 
! including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  and  , 
j HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  and  Indus- 
j trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 


It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  Intelligence, 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indispensable  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Ship  Mas- 
ter, Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Business 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  its  Statis- 
tics, taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  Fanner, 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a national 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wide- 
spread Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  ecouomy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  trade, 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions;  and, 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  opera- 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1 862,  completed  the  twenty-seventh  semi-annual  volume 
ofthe  Merchants  Magazine.  The  work  has  be  en  enlarged  more  than  one-third  since  its 
commencement  in  July,  >839,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  £ight  Hundred 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  publish- 
eFs  office,  142  Ful ton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  Dol- 
lars and  a Half  per  volume. 

1 - 

Chamber  or  Comxkrci  or  Paris,  Paris,  26  December,  1650. 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Magaiino  which 
you  have  published  for  so  many  yearn  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  its  great  merit.  It  hs»  re- 
marked the  unstained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  together  in  Its  pages,  sUiiinical 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utility ; and  the 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  subscribing  for 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  currcspomlrnU 
>n  New  Vork  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  which  we  conclude  Sir,  by  ufcriof 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Boracr  Sat,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL,  President  of  the  Chamber* 

At  a stated  meeting  ofthe  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  21st,  IBM, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  condense*  la  an 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  nnd  statistics  relating  to  the  commercial  and  Indus* 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  “ Hunt's  Merchants'  Mnjrnziue  and  Cumne-r cud 
Review,”  us  possessing  these  requisites  In  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  fc 1 1 o w- dllxejg tn ay  be 
Induced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hurt,  Esq.,  in  his  arduous  labors  by  becoming  subscribers  to  M* 
periodical.  . 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  Hurt,  by  the  Secretary  of  tw 
Board. 

TUOS.  P.  COPE,  President.  C.  C,  Childs  Secretary, 

Cincinnati  Cham ocr  or  Commerce.  February  4»h.  IML 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4th,  1851,  U»e  following  fat ola* 
lions  were  unanimously  adopted  :— 

Resolved,  That  Hurt’s  Merchants'  Mapaune  and  Commercial  Review,  Is  a work  of  (mat  Interr*! 
and  utility,  amt  Is  signally  adapted  to  Inform  the  merchants  upon  the  uumcrous  facts  relative  tr»  ihr 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  country.  Its  manufactures  and  agricultural  statistics;  and  that  thj 
thanks  ofthe  mercantile  community  arc  due  to  its  editor,  Freeman  Hurt,  Esg^fbr  the  Industry  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  years. 

Resolved , That  wo  recommend  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  A copy  pT  lYVw  Resolution*  t* 
forwarded  to  Mo.  Hurt.  ^ JticaUR*  SmiTM, Secretary. 
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HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  "BOOTH  & FOSTER," 

AND 

OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 


<27  Courtlandt-st*,  a few  doors  below  the  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  <&  Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  visiting 
the  City  to  his  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  hia  establishment  The 
manufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  hia  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  bis  stock  the  most  at* 
tractive  and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  60  per  cent  les9  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours’  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER, 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Graniteville  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  &c. 

Slaters*  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip- 
pitt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesvflle,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimercs,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Lihsejs,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  &c. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
vanced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  mnkes. 
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Irt.  I.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


HUMBER  X. 

WAR  OF  1703-13 -ASSAULTS  BY  MW  ENGLAND  UPON  Tnc  FRK1CCH  FISHERIES—  PRIVATEERS— FLORIDA 
—TREATY  OF  UTRCCUT!  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  TUB  FISHERIES,  FOR  TRADE,  BOOTH  FI  A COM- 
PART, THE  LOOWOOD  SETTLEMENTS,  ETC.— STATE  OF  TRADE  DOR1NO  THE  WAR— PAPER  MONET 
—FIRST  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SOOTH  CAROLINA  AND  MASS ACHOSETTS— COLONIAL 
TARIFFS— MANUFACTURES — IMMIGRATION— ENCOURAGEMENT  or  NAVAL  stores— iron  — flax  — 
OTHER  PRODUCTS— PRUORESB,  AFTER  PEACE,  OF  THE  FISHERY — FUR  TRADE— WEST  INDIA  COM- 
MERCE—THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

In  1702  broke  out  the  great 44  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,”  in 
which — although  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  illustrious  pedigrees  and 
the  rights  of  the  princes  in  whose  behalf  the  contest  for  the  heirship  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  waged — the  colonies  of  England,  as  of  all  the 
other  belligerent  powers,  were  involved. 

Still  New  England,  at  least,  of  the  English  dependencies,  was  ready  to 
engage  heartily  in  the  w^ar,  making  a cause  for  herself  in  the  long-cherished 
object  of  expelling  the  French  from  Acadia,  (Nova  Scotia  since  called,) 
and  from  the  fishing  grounds  entirely.  She  would  expend  life  and  treas- 
ure with  alacrity  in  the  effort,  as  she  had  done  before,  requiring  only  an 
assurance  that  if  successful,  the  whole  fruit  of  the  achievement  should  not 
be  again  thrown  away  by  England  at  the  peace. 

Armed  vessels  were  at  once  sent  to  that  region,  and  the  French 
cruisers  stationed  there  to  restrain  or  to  harass  the  New  England  fisher- 
men were  driven  off. 

The  French  government,  straining  every  nerve  to  bear  up  successfully 
against  the  formidable  coalition  by  which  it  was  assailed  in  Europe,  was 
unable  to  afford  any  considerable  aid  to  its  colonies.  Still,  amid  all  the 
danger,  it  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  its  fisheries  and  the  possessions 
therewith  connected.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a neutrality  in 
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regard  to  the  fisheries , and  by  indefatigable  efforts  and  sundry  indirect 
means,  among  which  was  the  plentiful  use  of  money,  as  is  stated  by  Mac- 
pherson,  they  at  length  succeeded.  The  arrangement  probably  related 
only  to  the  prosecution  of  the  business  upon  the  seas,  as  it  did  not  restrain 
expeditions  against  the  territories  occupied  by  the  fishermen.  Neither  is 
it  likely  England  would  have  debarred  herself,  at  a time  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  so  good,  from  acquiring  full  possession  of  a region  she  so 
eagerly  coveted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  anticipated  evils  of  the 
contest,  several  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  colonies  were  suffering  a severe 
check  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  Boston  was  afflicted  with  the  small- 
pox, while  New  York  was  being  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever . Vaccina- 
tion had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  both  diseases,  being  little  understood 
by  the  physicians,  were  badly  treated. 

The  Canadians,  having  made  peace  with  the  Iroquois  in  1703,  who  re- 
fused to  take  part  now  on  either  side,  were  enabled  to  direct  their  whole 
energy  against  New  England.  They  had  the  aid  of  various  Indian  tribes 
from  their  own  region.  The  Acadians  were  yet  more  active.  In  July,  1703, 
Massachusetts  effected  a treaty  of  peace  and  Commerce  with  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Merrimack  and  Kennebec ; but  in  seven  weeks’  time  they 
universally  yielded  to  French  influence,  and  to  the  suggestive  remem- 
brance of  old  grudges ; and  busy  work  with  the  scalping-blade  followed  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers. 

To  revenge  these  assaults  and  prevent  others,  and  to  effect  the  scheme 
promising  results  so  beneficial  to  their  fishing  and  commercial  interests, 
Massachusetts,  in  1704,  dispatched  a force  of  COO  men  under  Col.  Benjamin 
Church,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter,  who  desolated  a considerable  part 
of  the  open  country  of  Acadia,  and  burned  several  villages,  but  found  Port 
Royal,  the  capital,  had  been  made  too  strong  for  him. 

In  1707,  encouraged  to  further  effort  by  the  assurance  that  whatever 
they  might  gain  by  their  own  efforts  would  not  again  be  relinquished, 
Massachusetts,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  equipped  another  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  a fleet  and  1,000  men,  for  the  reduction  of  Port 
Royal.  The  capture  of  this  place  had,  indeed,  become  now  almost  a neces- 
sity to  the  safety  of  New  England,  and  was  an  object  of  some  concern  to 
nearly  all  the  colonies.  It  was  the  rendezvous  not  alone  of  the  parties 
sent  out  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  but  of  privateers, 
which  w ere  numerous  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  colonies  and  had  become 
very  troublesome. 

Port  Royal  wras  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  the  capital  of  all  the 
French  fisheries,  and  had  a respectable  trade  with  France.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  ships  at  once.  The  fish- 
eries and  fur  trade  were  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  small  populations  of  the 
Acadian  villages ; agriculture  was,  as  yet,  but  little  attended  to.  Money 
was  scarce,  most  of  their  exchanges  being  effected  by  barter.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  subsisting  by  hunting,  had  no  fixed  location. 

The  New  England  fleet  and  force  laid  siege  to  Port  Royal,  but  the  town 
successfully  resisted  their  efforts. 

This  untoward  result  was  the  occasion  of  more  disaster  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  English  colonies.  The  privateers  multiplied  in  number.  At 
some  parts  of  the  coast  trade  was  almost  wholly  cut  off.  The  allied  ma- 
rauding parties  grew  bolder  and  more  ferocious  in  their  frontier  opera- 
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tSons.  In  1708,  the  town  of  St.  John,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  was 
surprised  by  a French  force  from  Acadia  and  completely  destroyed,  and  in 
a short  time  every  English  station  on  the  island,  one  only  excepted,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  1710,  the  third  Acadian  expedition  of  this  war  sailed  from  Boston, 
consisting  of  thirty  vessels  and  four  regiments  belonging  to  New  England, 
prepared  by  an  almost  desperate  effort,  combined  with  six  ships-of-war 
and  a corps  of  marines  from  the  English  navy,  the  whole  force  being  under 
Gen.  Nicholson.  This  time  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Port  Royal  fell,  and  the  other  villages  submitted-  The  name  of  the 
capital  was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

A grand  effort  w as  made  in  the  next  year  to  conquer  Canada,  and  com- 
plete the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America.  Beside  the  New 
England  force,  there  were  fifteen  English  ships-of-war,  forty  transports, 
and  a veteran  army.  New  York  and  New  Jersey — united  as  one  province 
in  1702,  and  so  remaining  until  1738 — became  also  active  participators  in 
the  enterprise.  From  these  two’  with  Connecticut,  a,  force  of  4,000  men 
proceeded  against  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by  way  of  the  upper  wilderness. 
New  York  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  quiet ; but  she  was  incited 
to  an  effort  so  unusual  by  jealousy  of  the  progress  made  by  the  French  in 
the  Indian  trade  at  and  about  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  what  are  now  the 
central  regions  of  that  State.  To  secure  that  trade  and  the  control  of  the 
Indians  to  herself,  she  made  this  extraordinary  effort  to  expel  the  French 
from  Canada. 

The  entire  invasion  was  a failure,  that  of  the  marine  expedition  being 
most  disastrous. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  colonies,  Carolina,  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  was  almost  equally  excited  by  projects  for  the  extension  of  coloniza- 
tion and  trade,  as  well  as  to  present  and  future  security.  Her  an- 
tagonists were  the  allied  Spaniards  and  Indians.  They  had  long  foreseen 
the  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  possessing  Florida,  and  set 
about  the  effort  of  making  the  acquisition  im mediately  upon  the  outbreak 
of  tl»e  war.  A force  of  1,200  men  was  despatched,  the  main  body  pro- 
ceeding by  sea,  the  rest  by  land,  and  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  St.  Augus- 
tine. But  they  humbled  the  Indians  next  year.  One  great  cause  of  the 
hostility  of  the  latter  was  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  them  by  crafty 
traders,  irho,  m conjunction  with  strong  drink,  had  impoverished  them. 
Most  of  their  lands  had  been  sold,  and  the  reservations  had  been  encroached 
upoa.  Since  the  visit  of  Raleigh,  they  had  been  miserably  degraded  and 
reduced.  One  tribe  had  disappeared ; another,  then  numbering  3,000 
warriors,  had  now  but  16  men  remaining.  Of  no  cause,  as  wo  have 
before  remarked  regarding  the  Indians  generally,  was  this  deplorable  de- 
struction so  much  the  effect,  as  of  a vicious  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course. 

For  reasons  corresponding  with  those  which  instigated  tlio  Carolinian* 
to  assail  Florida,  a French  and  Spanish  squadron  from*  Havana  attacked 
Charleston  in  1706,  and  reaped  no  better  fortune. 

The  intermediate  eolonies — Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia — 
could  i>ot  well  entertain  any  of  the  schemes  of  commercial  and  political 
aggrandizement  indulged  by  the  border  provinoes.  They  remained  ii 
<piiet,  and  escaped  the  heavy  burden  which  active  hostilities  imposed  upon 
die  others.  Like  the  rest,  however,  they  suffered  in  their  outward  trade. 
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In  1707-8,  the  enemios’  privateers  were  so  thick  off  the  capes  of  Delaware, 
and  made  so  many  captures,  as  almost  wholly  to  interrupt  the  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  about  the  same  time  was  subjected  also  to  the  ex- 
action of  dues  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  order 
of  Gov.  Evans,  at  a fort  erected  at  Newcastle. 

In  the  negotiation  of  peace  at  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  British  government 
fully  observed  its  informal  promise  to  New  England.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  position  of  France,  which,  in  spite  of  her  gigantic  efforts,  had  been 
humbled  by  the  strong  alliance  against  herself  and  Spain,  Englaud  sought 
further  the  monopoly  of  all  the  American  fisheries.  But  France  held 
with  so  tight  a grasp  to  this  valued  interest,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  a very  partial  surrender.  Had  her  enemy  felt 
herself  able,  by  any  possible  exertions,  to  preserve  the  whole  of  her 
ancient  claims,  not  a particle  of  concession  would  England  have  gained. 

Louis  confirmed  to  his  rival  the  sovereignty  of  Acadia,  which  never 
afterward  passed  from  her  possession.  The  name  of  the  country  was 
changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  treaty  utterly  prohibited  the  French  from 
approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast,  beginning  at  Sable  Island, 
and  running  thence  southwesterly.  About  the  extent  of  the  province, 
important  disputes  afterward  arose.  England  assumed  that  it  embraced 
the  whole  region  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  French  denied  that  it  had 
ever  included  more  than  the  present  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  A large 
part  of  the  population  had  retired  ofl  the  conquest  into  the  upper  region, 
now  New  Brunswick,  and  continued  to  hunt,  trade,  and  fish  there.  Of 
this  part  France  maintained  possession  against  the  claims  of  England — 
which  we  consider  unfounded — until  her  expulsion  from  the  continent  in 
1763.  The  important,  though  yet  unoccupied  island  of  Gape  Breton,  (the 
seat  of  the  future  Louisburg,)  and  St.  John’s  (now  Prince  Edward’s)  island, 
were  guarantied  to  France. 

Thus,  of  the  whole  coasts  and  all  the  islands  of  the  sides  of  the  gulf  ad- 
joining to  the  continent,  and  of  those  in  the  broad  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  France  still  retained  complete  possession. 

She  yielded  all  claim  to  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  but  retained  still 
the  right  to  fish  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island,  from  Cape  Bonavista 
to  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  and  thence  along  its  w estern  side  to 
Point  Riche,  with  the  right  also  for  her  fishermen  to  build  stages  and  dry 
fish  upon  the  shores  here  described,  and  to  erect  huts  for  residence  there 
in  the  fishing  season.  This  was  almost  all  the  advantage  the  island  could 
at  that  time  confer  upon  an  exclusive  possessor,  and  it  was  all  enjoyed 
without  the  expense  of  maintaining  a supremacy  there. 

Louis  relinquished  all  claim  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  which  France  had  never 
owned  or  occupied.  The  concession  in  no  w ay  impaired  his  dominion  in 
Canada. 

The  greatest  concessions  made  by  France  in  this  treaty  were  not,  indeed, 
in  the  fishing  region,  though  the  loss  of  Acadia  w as  an  event  of  much  con- 
cern. In  the  acrimonious  attacks  made  in  the  British  Parliament  upon 
the  treaty,  its  negotiators,  and  the  ministry  which  sanctioned  it,  the  failure 
on  this  point  wras  a leading  element.  It  was  declared  that  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  New  England  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed,  and  that 
France  had  secured  all  she  desired.  But  this  was  the  extravagance  of 
political  animosity,  although  it  was  quite  possible  for  better  terms  to  have 
been  made ; and,  considering  the  state  of  the  parties,  it  may  seem  surpribr 
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ing  that  England  should  not  have  extorted  farther  concessions  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries. 

So  far  was  New  England,  in  her  general  interests,  exclusively  concerned 
of  the  British  provinces  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

An  article  particularly  concerning  New  York  was,  that  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  were  acknowledged  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  a surrender  of  the  great  trading  ground  between  lakes 
Champlain  and  Ontario,  which  had  hitherto  been  freely  visited,  though 
not  settled  upon  by  the  French.  In  addition  to  this,  the  great  chain  of 
lakes,  hitherto  exclusively  used  by  the  French,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  were  declared  open  to  the  English  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fur 
trade.  The  French,  however,  kept  possession  of  the  lakes  afterwards,  in 
violation,  as  the  English  alleged,  of  the  treaty. 

The  articles  of  general  interest  to  the  colonies  were,  the  cession  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher’s,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  England,  and  the  decla- 
ration that  St.  Lucia  should  be  neutral  and  abandoned  by  both  parties. 
Provision  was  made,  also,  for  the  utter  exclusion  of  subjects  of  either  from 
trade  in  the  colonies  of  the  other.  But  it  was  provided  that  they  should, 
nevertheless,  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  each  other’s  dominions  as  should 
be  granted  the  most  favored  nation.  England  bound  herself  to  repeal  all 
her  prohibitions  against  French  goods  and  French  Commerce,  enacted 
since  1664,  and  France  to  repeal  her  acts  retaliatory  of  these  prohibitions, 
returning  to  her  general  tariff  of  the  foregoing  year — thus  concluding  as 
well  the  war  of  commercial  regulations  as  that  of  material  forces.  France, 
however,  stipulated  the  exclusion  from  this  agreement  of  wool,  sugar,  salted 
fish,  and  the  product  of  whales.  The  articles  of  the  commercial  treaty 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  British  merchants,  and  rejected  by  a house 
favorable  to  the  ministry,  although  a treaty  with  the  same  provisions  was 
ratified  with  Spain.  It  was  actually  the  fact,  that  the  English  merchants 
desired  no  Commerce  with  France,  regarding  her  trade  as  ruinous  to  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Oxford  was  impeached,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high 
treason,  for  his  share  in  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  as  in  defiance 
of  an  express  act  of  Parliament,  and  in  contempt  of  the  earnest  representa- 
tions of  the  British  merchants  and  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions. 

TKe  treaty  with  Spain  provided  that  any  claim  that  might  be  proved 
by  the  Guipiscoons  or  other  people  of  Spain,  to  the  right  of  fishing  at  New- 
foundland, should  be  allowed  and  preserved  to  them ; but  this  point  was 
never  settled,  until  Spain  finally  ceded  the  full  claim  to  England. 

To  the  English  South  Sea  Company,  which  had  been  organized  in  1711, 
during  the  w ar,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  Spanish  America,  having  an 
exclusive  license,  Spain  granted  an  assiento , or  exclusive  right  to  import 
negroes  into  several  parts  of  her  American  possessions,  at  the  rate  of  4,800 
a year  for  thirty  years,  and  to  send  yearly  to  her  colonies  one  trading  ship 
of  500  tons,  the  king  of  Spain  to  receive  one-fourth  the  profits  of  the  voyage, 
and  five  per  cent  on  the  other  three-fourths.  These  were  the  terms  before 
granted  a French  company.  The  first  year  two  ships  beside  the  annual 
ship  were,  by  special  license,  allowed  to  be  sent. 

From  this  time,  for  a few  years,  the  South  Sea  Company  attracted  great 
consideration  in  England,  and  drew  away  attention,  in  a corresponding  de- 
gree, from  the  colonies  of  England  to  those  of  Spain.  Yet  all  the  splendid 
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hopes  founded  upon  this  company,  its  brilliant  schemes,  were  doomed  to 
utter  disappointment,  while  the  colonies  of  England  continued  a steady 
source  of  strength  and  profit.  All  previous  assientists  had  failed.  The 
privilege  granted  was  inconsiderable,  and  Spain  was  not  much  disposed  in 
any  way  to  favor  the  English.  The  company’s  first  annual  ship  did  not 
sail  until  17 17,  and  their  lirst  projects  were  ruined  by  the  war  with  Spain 
breaking  out  in  that  year. 

The  treaty  left  the  English  undisturbed  in  their  settlements  at  Cam  peachy, 
where  they  had  suffered  but  one  brief  interruption  since  1682,  and  seemed 
thus  virtually  to  seal  their  right  in  that  quarter.  The  trade  of  the  colo- 
nists to  and  from  the  Logwood  country,  accordingly  still  continued.  The 
import  thence  of  logwood  into  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1714-15-16, 
averaged  3,741  tons  yearly,  of  the  value  of  60,000/.  Since  the  settlements 
were  made  there  the  price  of  logwood  had  fallen  from  100/.  a ton  to  40/., 
in  1 71 7.  In  the  latter  year  Spain  ordered  the  abandonment  of  these  set- 
tlements ; but  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  asserting  the  English  right,  and  representing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  logwood  trade  to  England  and  the  colonies,  the  government 
refused  to  relinquish  its  footing  there. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  particularly  concerning  the 
English  colonies. 

The  distress  inflicted  upon  the  colonies  by  the  obstructions  to  their  trade 
during  this  war,  was  very  severe.  To  the  West  Indies,  of  course,  their 
Commerce  was  in  a great  degree  cut  off,  as  it  could  not  easily  avoid  the 
war-ships  and  privateers  of  both  F ranee  and  Spain.  The  latter  power  en- 
deavored to  supply  the  want  occasioned  her  islands  in  the  loss  of  the  con- 
traband trade  of  the  English  colonies,  by  opening  their  ports  to  the  French. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  had  not  and  were  not  allowed  any  vessels  of  their 
own,  neither  any  manufactures,  so  that  they  were  entirely  dependent  for  out- 
ward supplies  on  foreign  powers,  at  any  time  when  Spain  was  at  war.  The 
losses  of  the  English  colonies  through  the  capture  of  their  vessels  by  the 
enemies’  privateers,  was  very  heavy.  The  following  statement  of  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1700  and  1706,  shows 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  Commerce  of  the  colonies : — 


IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 


t 

■ 4 
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1700. 

1706. 

1700. 

170G. 

New  England 

£91,918 

7 .080 

£41,486 

£22,210 

New  York 

49,410 

81,588 

17,667 

2,849 

Pennsylvania. 

18,529 

11,087 

4,608 

4,210 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

..  173.481 

58,015 

317,802 

149.152 

Carolina 

11,008 

4,001 

14,058 

8,652 

Total 

..  844,841 

161,691 

895,021 

187,078 

161,691 

187,078 

Decrease 

..  £182,650 

£207,948 

In  1707  the  pressure  seems  to  have  been  mostly  removed  from  all  tho 
colonies  except  Pennsylvania,  which  exported  that  year  only  780/.  The 
aggregate  exports  of  the  colonies  rose  to  284,798/.,  and  their  imports 
reached  the  very  high  amount  of  413,244/.  In  1710  the  exports  were 
249,817/.,  and  the  imports  293,662/.  Tho  exports  of  1711  were  the  most 
reduced  of  any  year  during  tho  war. 
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The  burdens*  imposed  upon  the  colonies  actively  engaging  in  the  war 
were  heavy  upon  all,  but  upon  New  England  enormous.  The  sacrifice  of 
life  made  a very  sensible  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  that 
section.  The  expenditure  occasioned  by  their  enterprises,  was  supported 
by  a higher  rate  of  taxation  than  prevailed  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  Beside  the  taxes  levied  in  the  usual  form  on  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  duties  under  the  name  of  powder-money  and  like  desig- 
nations were  imposed  upon  imports  and  shipping.  Yet  the  revenue  ob- 
tained was  far  from  meeting  the  calls  upon  the  treasury.  Bills  of  credit 
were  issued  in  Massachusetts  in  such  quantities  as  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions alike  of  government  and  individuals.  There  was  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  the  public  debt.  The  yearly  expense  of  the  colony  for  guards, 
garrisons,  guard-ships,  (fee.,  was  about  8175^000.  In  17 II  the  exchange 
of  these  bills  were  fixed  by  the  general  court  at  140/.  for  100/.  sterling. 
The  debt  remaining  upon  the  colony,  and  in  slow  process  of  liquidation,  in 
shape  of  bills  of  credit,  several  years  after  the  war,  amounted  to  about 
750,000/.,  equal  to  about  $0  or  87  per  head. 

The  first  emission  of  paper  money  made  by  Rhode  Island  was  in  1710, 
to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  three  vessels  furnished  by  her  to  the 
Acadian  expedition.  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  7,000/.,  in  bills  of  5/. 
to  2*.,  receivable,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  for  government  dues,  and 
were  made  legal  tender. 

To  provide  for  the  debt  of  about  826,000,  created  by  the  Florida  expe- 
dition, in  1702,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  issued  bills  of  credit,  the 
first  paper  money  put  out  in  that  colony.  The  bills  were  to  be  taken  up 
in  three  years,  by  the  proceeds  of  a duty  upon  liquors,  furs  and  skins. 
They  passed  current  for  five  or  six  years  at  the  same  rate  as  sterling. 

In  1712,  South  Carolina  established  a public  Bank,  apparently  the  first 
in  the  colonies,  and  issued  48,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  let  out  at  in- 
terest on  landed  or  personal  security,  and  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  4^000/.  a year.  Ilewatt  says,  44  soon  after  the  emission  of  these 
bills,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in  the  first 
year  advanced  150,  in  the  second  200  per  cent.”  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  depreciated  to  40  and  33  J per  cent  of  its  nom- 
inal value. 

The  evils  of  unredeemed  and  depreciating  paper  in  Massachusetts,  had 
become  such,  notwithstanding  limitations  of  the  amount,  by  redemptions 
occasionally  effected  through  taxes  laid  for  the  purpose,  as  to  seriously 
impede  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  public  mind  was  actively 
agitated  by  various  projects  of  relief,  opinion  finally  dividing  between  two 
parties,  one  of  them  advocating  a public  and  the  other  a private  Bank. 
The  latter  party,  headed  by  Elisha  Cooke,  contemplated  an  association, 
authorized  to  issue  a regulated  amount  of  small  bills,  for  the  payment  of 
which  real  estate  should  be  pledged.  The  scheme  for  a public  institution 
prevailed,  and  the  Bank  was  established  at  Boston.  The ‘hope  was  enter- 
tained of  securing  for  it  a royal  charter,  as  an  inducement  to  which  a 
premium  of  one  per  cent  to  the  crown  (upon  its  capital,  probably)  was 
held  out  in  addition  to  benefits  expected  for  the  colony.  We  may  remark, 
here,  that  the  name  of  Bank  was  usually  applied,  at  this  period,  to  large 
emissions  of  bills  by  the  government,  made  to  suit  its  own  exigencies,  but 
loaned  out  to  the  people  on  mortgage  securities. 

An  emission  of  new  bills  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.,  was  made  in  1714, 
and  in  May,  1716,  an  issue  wTas  made  of  100,000/. 
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Gov.  Shute,  who  arrived  in  1716,  found  the  two  parties  still  actively 
advocating  each  its  favorite  measure.  He  sided  with  the  friends  of  the 
established  institution,  and  thus  incurred  the  violent  hostility  of  the  pri- 
vate Bank  party,  which  with  other  causes  of  opposition,  nearly  paralyzed 
his  administration. 

In  1715,  Rhode  Island  emitted  40,000/.,  which  was  loaned  at  five  per 
cent  for  ten  years,  on  mortgage  security  of  double  the  value.  Much  of 
the  interest,  being  secured  only  by  bonds,  w as  lost. 

In  1720,  the  English  government  deemed  this  matter  of  colonial  paper 
issues,  deserving  of  its  attention.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  privilege 
hitherto  tacitly  accorded  in  regard  to  these  operations,  was  an  extraordin- 
ary indulgence,  such  as  perhaps  the  colonies  of  no  other  nation  but  Eng- 
land would  have  been  allowed.  The  occasion  of  their  embarrassments, 
their  voluntary  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  dominion, 
was  all  that  could  induce  the  forbearance,  so  long,  of  the  superior  govern- 
ment. At  length,  in  1720,  the  matter  was  deemed  to  have  gone  far 
enough,  and  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  forbidding  any  further  emis- 
sions in  the  colonies,  without  the  royal  assent.* 

Another  scheme  permitted  to  the  colonies  in  time  of  war,  but  now 
repudiated  in  peace,  was  that  of  levying  duties  upon  foreign  commerce. 
In  1718,  an  Impost  bill  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  laying  a light  duty  on  wines  and 
West  India  goods,  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  British  manufactures  im- 
ported, and  a small  tonnage  duty  on  English  ships.  The  finances  of  the 
colony  stood  sufficiently  in  need  of  the  little  aid  to  be  obtained  from  this 
inconsiderable  tariff.  But  if  the  tax  might  of  itself  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  British  government,  th  principle  could  not  The  next  year, 
the  governor  received  from  the  king,  instructions  that  all  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  British  manufactures  in  the  colony ; and  in 
the  same  year,  he  received  from  the  lords’  justices,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  a reprimand  for  his  approval  of  the  tax  alluded  to.  The  governor 
notified  the  general  court  thereof,  and  they  “ readily  acknowledged  the 
exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill  were  just  and  reasonable.” 

In  1720,  a duty  of  two  per  cent  was  laid  by  the  New  York  assembly 
upon  goods  there  imported,  this  being  the  first  customs  project  adopted  in 
that  colony,  it  is  said.  We  are  not  aware  whether  this  did  or  did  not 
refer  to  British  goods. 

The  war  was  the  occasion  of  some  advance  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
colonies,  ow  ing  to  the  interruption  of  trade  outwardly.  In  the  great  scar- 
city of  woolen  goods  from  England,  at  1706,  the  year  of  small  imports, 
with  an  advance  of  about  200  per  cent  in  the  price,  a considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kind  of  those  articles, — 
stuffs,  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys  and  flannels.  Buttons  and  other  articles 
connected  with  clothing,  and  family  use,  w*ere  also  made.  These  manu- 
factures thereafter  progressed  during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  colo- 
nial dependence. 


* In  England,  In  1708,  the  right  of  associative  Banking  was  conferred  as  a monopoly  on  the 
“Governor  aud  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,”  but  individuals  and  partnerships  of  not  above 
alx  members,  were  allowed  to  act  as  bankers.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  was  raised  in  1709,  from 
£2,201,171  10s.  to  £GJ}77.3«0  17  10*. 

The  paper  money  used  in  Canada  from  about  the  opening  of  the  century,  ceased  circulating  in 
1713,  the  engagements  made  by  the  colonial  administration  being  no  longer  fulfilled,  as  Iheir  bills  of 
exchange  were  dishonored  in  France.  The  debt  thus  created  was  Anally  liquidated  in  1720,  at  three- 
eighths  the  nominal  value. 
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The  progress  of  manufactures  was  aided  very  materially  by  the  large 
arrivals  of  emigrants  about  this  time,  from  Germany  and  other  parts.  In 
1709,  two  hundred  German  families  from  the  Rhine,  driven  out  by  war 
and  religious  persecution,  arrived  in  North  Carolina,  the  proprietors  assign- 
ing each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  same  year,  the 
benefit  derived  by  Prussia  to  her  trade,  manufactures  and  revenue,  from 
the  encouragements  given  to  religious  refugees,  induced  the  English  par- 
liament to  allow  the  naturalization  of  foreign  protestants  in  that  kingdom. 
Seven  thousand  poor  Palatines  and  Swabians  accordingly  repaired  to 
England,  driven  out  from  near  the  Rhine  by  the  French,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  many  more.  Three  thousand  of  these  were  sent  to  New  York,  but 
being  badly  received  there,  went  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  where  the  qua- 
kers  kindly  received  them.  This  circumstance  gave  the  turn  thither  of 
the  large  emigration  following,  of  protestants  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Many  of  these  emigrants  were  skilful  mechanics. 

The  war  was  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  by  England  of  the  policy  of 
systematic  encouragement  in  the  colonies  of  the  production  of  Naval 
Stores . Hitherto,  the  main  dependence  for  these  supplies,  had  been  upon 
Sweden.  In  1703,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Tar 
Company  refused  to  let  England  have  any  tar  or  pitch,  though  it  was 
always  paid  for  in  ready  money,  unless  Swedish  vessels  were  allowed  to 
carry  it,'  and  at  their  own  rate  of  freightage,  in  quantity  to  be  regulated 
by  the  company.  This  was  rather  an  inconvenient  restriction,  and  as  Mr. 
Gee  observes,  put  the  parliament  “ on  the  method  of  allowing  bounties  for 
raising  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  flax  and  ship  timber,  in  our  North  American 
colonies.”  The  first  act  for  encouraging  the  import  of  naval  stores  from 
the  colonies,  was  passed  in  1704.  It  offered  bounties  on  the  import  there- 
from, in  vessels  regulated  by  the  navigation  acts,  on  tar  and  pitch  per  ton 
of  eight  barrels,  41 . ; on  rosin  and  turpentine,  per  ton,  3/. ; on  hemp,  per 
ton,  6/. ; on  masts,  yards  and  bowsprits,  per  ton,  1/.  The  act  also  prohib- 
ited the  destruction  in  New  England,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,*  of  any 
pitch-pine  or  tar-trees,  under  the  growth  of  twelve  inches  diameter  at 
three  feet  from  the  earth,  if  not  private  property,  under  5/.  penalty  for 
each  offense.  This  act,  together  with  the  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  in  the  price  of  naval  stores,  very  decidedly  encouraged 
their  production  in  America. 

Another  act,  in  1710,  authorized  the  application  of  10,000/.  to  the  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  of  a number  of  skilful  people,  and  for  providing 
utensils  and  materials  to  advance  the  business  of  producing  naval  stores  in 
the  colonies. 

An  act  of  1711,  imposed  a penalty  of  100/.  for  the  destruction  in  New 
England,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  of  white  or  other  pine  trees,  not  pri- 
vate property,  of  24  inches  diameter  and  upwards  at  a foot  from  the  earth. 
The  queen’s  surveyor-general  w’as  directed  to  mark  all  the  trees  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  navy  with  a broad  arrow.  The  importation  of  masts  and  spars 
from  the  colonies  was  thereafter  so  largely  increased,  that  England  was  in 
a great  degree  enabled  to  withdraw  her  dependence  from  Norway  for 
these  articles. 


• Carolina,  the  other  colony  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  naval  stores,  was  under  a 
company  proprietorship  until  1720.  So  also  was  Pennsylvania,  the  title  to  which  Mr.  Penn  bnrgaln* 
ed  to  the  crown  in  1710,  for  X 12,000,  but  before  the  sale  was  completed  he  died,  and  his  heirs  re* 
taioed  possession.  Maryland  was  a royal  colony,  but  returned  to  the  original  proprietor,  I^ord  Bal* 
Umore,  in  1715,  and  remained  a proprietary  colony,  with  Pennsylvania,  np  to  the  Revolution. 
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The  bounties  on  naval  stores  were  in  1 7 1 4 extended  to  Scotland,  where 
pine  and  fir  trees  were  abundant,  but  as  they  were  situated  in  mountainous 
parts,  remote  from  navigable  rivers,  the  encouragement  availed  them  but 
little. 

In  1715,  one  fleet  from  New  England,  carried  to  London  6,000  barrels 
of  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  law  for  the  preservation  of  trees  suitable  for  masts,  was  not  much 
observed.  Under  Gov.  Shute’s  administration  a dispute  arose  between 
the  king’s  surveyor  and  the  people  of  the  part  of  Massachusetts  now  the 
state  of  Maine,  concerning  their  spoliations  upon  the  king’s  woods.  The 
governor  proposed  a law  to  be  enacted  by  the  general  court,  enforcing 
the  act  of  parliament,  but  the  legislature  upheld  the  popular  cause,  and  an 
embittered  controversy  followed. 

In  1 7 1 8,  a company  of  merchants  in  Portsmouth  were  incorporated  for 
the  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  in  that  colony,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  public  dislike  of  the  monopoly.  The  Assembly  then  encour- 
aged the  manufacture  by  making  tar  at  2 Cte.  a barrel  receivable  inpayment 
of  public  taxes.  The  business  was  not  long  after  abandoned  in  that  colony. 

In  1718  a Iiopewalk  was  built  in  New  York. 

Under  the  laws  relating  to  naval  stores,  “ now  in  force,”  says  Macplier- 
son,  referring  to  the  year  1719,  “ comprehending  only  pitch,  tar  and  tur- 
pentine, such  great  quantities  thereof  are  produced  and  imported  from  our 
plantations,  as  enables  us  to  export  great  quantities  to  the  Straits,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Bremen  aud  Hamburg.”  This  is  a very  remarkable 
change  in  the  course  of  an  important  trade,  to  have  been  effected  in  so 
short  a time,  and  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  the  great  resources  of 
America  could  be,  under  favoring  circumstances,  developed.  The  design 
was  now  entertained  of  extending  the  encouragement  to  other  articles  for 
naval  use.  Timber,  hemp,  flax,  aud  also  iron  were  suggested.  But  there 
was  opposition  to  some  of  these.  A bill  was  prepared  to  extend  the  en- 
couragement to  the  importation  of  timber,  of  all  kinds,  and  advocated  as 
a means  of  furnishing  abundant  freights  to  British  vessels,  and  enlarging 
the  American  market  for  British  manufactures,  beside  diverting  the  colo- 
nists from  the  business  of  manufacturing,  themselves,  on  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  push  forw  ard.  The  bill  failed  by  being  coupled 
with  a prohibitory  provision  against  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  col- 
onies. 

As  we  have  before  noticed,  Iron  had  been  abundantly  found  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  and  several  forges  had  been  set  up  in 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  more  ordinary  articles  used  in  agriculture, 
ship  building  and  other  employments,  were  made,  but  the  manufacture 
had  not  progressed  to  any  great  extent.  About  1715  pig  and  bar  iron 
began  to  bo  made  in  Virginia,  of  a very  good  quality.  Iu  1717  exporta- 
tions of  iron  were  ipade  from  the  colonies  to  England,  which  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  manufacturers.  There  w ere  those,  however,  who 
saw  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  an  iron  interest  in  America.  It  would 
much  enlarge  the  business  with  the  colonies,  they  argued,  and  benefit 
British  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  w orld.  Great  quantities  might  be 
exported  to  Europe,  to  Africa  and  India.  The  great  business  of  the  1 >utck 
in  this  article  might  bo  wrested  from  their  hands.  Beside  this,  Great 
Britain  did  not  yet  make  iron  enough  for  her  own  use,  importing  still, 
about  20,000  tons  yearly  from  the  north  of  Europe,  paying  therefor  in 
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ready  money,  at  12/.  a ton,  240,000/.  Nor  did  it  seem  likely  she  would 
be  able  to  supply  herself,  as  the  British  works  were  destroying  very  rap- 
idly the  forests  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  Other  interests  were  thus  damaged  by  the  iron  manufacture. 
The  oaks  so  much  needed  for  masts  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  So 
much  had  the  woods  vanished  from  Ireland,  that,  according  to  Macpher- 
son,  they  had  to  get  bark  for  tanning  purposes  from  England,  to  export 
their  large  hides  to  Holland,  Germany,  &c.,  untanned,  and  to  import  build- 
ing-timber from  Norway.  The  import  of  boards  and  timber  from  foreign 
countries  into  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  200,000/.  yearly.  Added  to  all, 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  the  iron  from  Sweden  had  lately  been  increased 
nearly  25  per  cent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  seem  the  good  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  iron  in  America,  in  its  raw  state,  at  least,  if  not  the 
manufacture,  would  have  been  apparent  to  the  most  inattentive.  Beside 
the  needed  supply  of  iron,  the  effect  would  have  been,  by  the  inroads  occa- 
sioned upon  the  American  forests  through  the  erection  of  furnaces,  to 
advance,  incidentally,  the  business  of  making  naval  stores,  generally,  and 
of  preparing  lumber,  so  that  England  might  have  been  relieved  of  several 
distressing  dependencies  on  other  nations  all  at  one  time. 

It  was  not  that  the  iron  manufacture  was  a small  interest  in  England 
that  it  failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  country.  It  employed  at  that 
time  20,000  operatives,  and  was  deemed  the  third  manufacturing  business 
of  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  proposed  to  remit  the  duties  on  the  import 
of  American  iron.  The  iron-masters,  in  their  memorials,  declared  that  if 
this  were  done  the  American  iron  would,  from  the  cheapness  of  wood  in 
the  colonies,  undersell  the  British  in  their  own  markets,  and  ruin  all  the 
establishments  erected  at  such  great  expense.  At  their  instance  a bill 
was  brought  into  the  Commons,  in  1719,  the  first  clause  of  which,  encour- 
aging the  importation  of  timber  from  America,  wc  have  already  noticed. 
The  other  part,  was  a prohibition  of  the  manufacture  in  the  colonies  of 
iron  ware,  of  any  sort,  from  sows,  pigs  or  bars.  The  peers  added  a clause 
that  no  forge  going  by  w ater,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erect- 
ed in  the  colonies  for  making  sows,  pigs  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron. 
44  By  this  bill,”  says  a British  w riter  of  the  period,  44  no  smith  in  the  plan- 
tations might  so  much  as  make  a bolt,  spike  or  nail ; whereby  the  col- 
onies must  have  been  brought  into  a miserable  condition  ; the  smith  being 
above  all  other  trades,  absolutely  necessary  to  all  other  employments 
there.”  Among  the  rest  shipbuilding,  so  great  an  element  of  colonial 
prosperity,  and  the  means  whereby  great  part  of  the  returns  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  British  manufactures,  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  policy  was  w armly  debated,  in  both  houses,  and  the  bill  was  finally 
rejected. 

The  sentiment  of  the  parliament  was  however  expressed  during  the  year, 
44  that  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain.” 

Among  the  causes  which  should  have  prevented  the  least  attempt  to 
restrict  the  progress  of  colonial  manufactures  and  trade,  were  the  already 
apparent  schemes  of  the  French,  of  shutting  the  English  settlements  with- 
in a narrow  strip  upon  the  coast,  and  building  up  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent a power  which  might  eventually  push  them  entirely  into  the  ocean. 
To  defeat  this  threatening  project,  all  the  strength  which  the  colonies 
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could  command  would  be  needed  in  aid  of  the  power  of  England.  What- 
ever tended  to  weaken  them  or  delay  their  growth,  materially  advanced 
the  prospects  of  the  French. 

Excellent  Copper  had  been  found  in  the  colonies,  but  as  yet  no  Tin  or 
Lead.  Flax  was  as  yet  but  little  cultivated  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  hemp, 
though  the  soil  was  so  favorable  to  both.  In  1704,  professedly  to  encour- 
age the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  the  navigation  acts  were  so  far 
amended  as  to  permit  the  export  of  Irish  linen  to  the  colonies.  The  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  was  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  the 
Protestants  were  in  great  majority.  The  culture  of  flax  was  introduced 
into  New  Hampshire,  in  1719,  by  a party  of  Irish  Protestants,  who  found- 
ed the  town  of  Londonderry.  They  brought  with  them  the  foot-wheel, 
and  in  a short  time  a considerable  quantity  of  flax  was  produced  in  the 
colony.  These  emigrants  brought  also  the  Irish  Potato,  then  first  intro- 
duced, the  Spanish  Potato  not  being  brought  in  until  1764. 

In  1706  Rice  was  placed  by  parliament  among  the  enumerated  articles, 
and  thus  could  be  thenceforth  shipped  from  America  nowhere  but  directly 
to  England*  The  object  was  to  secure  the  transportation  of  it  to  Europe 
and  other  parts,  to  British  vessels. 

The  export  of  Tobacco  from  America  into  Great  Britain,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1709,  was,  yearly  average,  28,858,666  pounds,  of  which  was 
re-exported  to  Europe,  17,598,007,  and  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  the 
balance,  11,260,659  pounds. 

According  to  Beverly,  there  were  Vineyards  in  Virginia  about  1720, 
some  of  them  producing  750  gallons  of  Wine  a year,  The  raising  of  Silk 
was  introduced  into  Carolina  in  1703,  and  flourished  awhile,  but  soon 
failed,  as  more  profit  was  derived  from  rice  and  indigo.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  small  colony  of  Louisiana  in  1718-19.  In  1713  the  silk  manufac- 
ture of  England  was  twenty  times  as  large  as  in  1664,  when  the  exclusion 
of  French  silks,  along  with  other  goods,  began. 

The  fishery  progressed  rapidly  after  the  war.  The  French,  also,  made 
every  effort  to  retain  their  importance  in  this  pursuit.  Cape  Breton  island 
was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  in  1714,  and 
others  followed  from  France.  In  1720,  Louisburg,  the  principal  settle- 
ment on  the  island  was  fortified  by  the  French  government.  In  1721 
there  were  400  sail  at  Newfoundland,  from  France.  The  English,  mean- 
while were  at  war  with  the  discontented  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  much 
obstructed  their  fisheries.  In  1702  the  export  of  fish  from  Newfoundland 
to  Spain,  Portugal" and  Italy,  amounted  to  106,952  quintals.  Marblehead 
was  a small  village,  not  yet  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

In  the  Whale  fishery  Nantucket  Jiad  employed,  in  1715,  six  sloops, 
averaging  thirty-eight  tons  each.  At  Cape  Cod  and  Rhode  Island  the 
same  business  was  pursued  in  boats,  which  were  manned  in  the  latter 
principally  by  Indians,  and  cruised  in  Narragansett  bay. 

Ship-building  went  forward.  The  first  schooner  ever  built  was  launched, 
it  is  said,  at  Cape  Ann,  about  1714,  by  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  17 17,  owned  492  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  measuring  25,406  tons, 
and  carrying  3,493  sailors.  In  1719  there  were  built  in  Pennsylvania 
4,5 1 4 tons  of  shipping. 

In  1715,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  an  act  for  erecting  a 
light-house  on  Beacon  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor. 

In  1715,  Kittery,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  situated  on  the  Pisca- 
tuqua,  opposite  Portsmouth,  was  made  by  Massachusetts  a port  of  entry, 
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in  rivalry  of  Portsmouth.  Kittery  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  fishery, 
and  of  some  trade.  The  occasion  of  the  act  was  the  alleged  enforcement 
by  New  Hampshire  of  improper  duties  and  exactions  from  the  merchants 
and  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  trading  on  the  Piscatuqua.  All  vessels 
and  traders  upon  the  river  were  ordered  to  pay  their  powder  money,  du- 
ties on  imports,  <fcc.,  at  the  milder  rates  of  Massachusetts,  and  into  her 
treasury,  aud  to  enforce  the  order,  a fortification  of  six  guns  was  erected 
at  Kittery.  Much  excitement  arose  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  the  management  of  their  Indian  trade,  the  French  of  Canada  discov- 
ered that  the  English  colonies  could  furnish  British  manufactures  to  the 
Indians  and  their  own  rum,  cheaper  than  they  could  obtain  like  goods 
from  France,  and  that  they  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  trade,  or  substitute 
English  for  French  goods.  Accordingly  a trade  was  got  up,  and  soon 
reached  a very  considerable  condition,  with  the  outer  English  settlements. 
The  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain  were  the  great  avenue  of  this 
traffic,  the  desired  articles  being  sent  thither  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  17*20,  prohibited  the  sale  of  any 
goods  to  the  French  intended  for  the  Indian  trade,  hoping  thus  to  weaken 
the  French  colonies. 

In  1715,  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  involved  in  a war  with  a 
great  Indian  confederacy,  headed  by  the  Yamasees,  extending  from  Cape 
Fear  river  to  the  Alabama,  and  numbering  6000  warriors.  Her  militia 
w*as  levied  en  masse , and  even  the  slaves  were  armed.  Though  triumph- 
ant, the  loss  of  400  men,  or  nearly  one-third  of  her  able-bodied  males,  in 
this  conflict,  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  heavy 
debt  created  the  colony  refused  to  pay,  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the 
proprietary. 

The  agreement  with  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  relative  to  the 
isolation  of  their  respective  colonies,  did  not  prevent  intercourse  thereafter 
between  English-America  and  the  French  islands.  Immediately  upon  the 
peace,  an  active  contraband  trade  grew  up  between  New  England  and  the 
French  West  Indies,  as  well  also  as  with  those  of  the  Dutch.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  colonies  joined  in  the  trade,  provisions,  horses,  lumber, 
<fcc.,  being  exchanged  for  sugar,  molasses  and  other  products. 

The  new  Council  of  Commerce  established  in  France  in  1700,  had  laid 
down  principles  of  such  liberality  regarding  the  French  colonies,  as  if  put 
into  full  practical  force  would  have  left  little  occasion  for  a contraband 
intercourse  with  them.  They  condemned  the  previous  system  of  cornmit- 
'ting  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  an  exclusive  company ; condemned  the 
Guinea  Company  as  enhancing  the  price  of  slaves,  and  advised  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  commercial  monopolies.  “ It  is,”  they  say,  “ a most  certain 
maxim,  that  nothing  but  competition  and  liberty  in  trade  can  render  Com- 
merce beneficial  to  the  State ; and  that  all  monopolies  or  traffic  appro- 
priated to  companies,  exclusive  of  others,  are  inconveniently  burdensome 
and  pernicious  to  it” 

Though  companies  might  have  been  needed  forty  years  before,  when  the 
French  were  little  versed  in  navigation  and  Commerce,  to  strike  out  tracks 
for  the  body  of  subjects  in  the  unknown  field,  the  day  of  their  need  or 
propriety  was  now  passed.  They  advised  also  a reduction  of  the  duty  on 
the  import  of  colonial  sugar  in  France,  and  that  French  ships  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  directly  to  foreign  ports,  The  principle  thus  enun- 
ciated, carried  to  its  legitimate  extent,  removed  every  pretext  for  even  a 
national  monopoly.  It  could  be  answered  only  by  making  the  trade  of 
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the  French  islands  free  to  all  nations.  But  the  Council  did  not  observe 
this  result.  The  hibitory  clause  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  monopolies  w e retained  in  France. 

Few  taxes  were  jvied  by  the  Council  on  the  colonies.  There  was  an 
export  duty  of  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  their  products,  but  no  tax  upon 
imports.  Salaries  of  all  colonial  officers,  and  the  expense  of  fortifications 
and  general  defense,  were  paid  from  the  French  treasury,  occasioning  a 
heavy  taxation  upon  the  French  people,  and  hightening  the  fiscal  difficul- 
ties of  the  government.  The  benefit  of  the  exclusive  trade  which  was  to 
compensate  the  burden  of  colonies  thus  managed,  was  lost  through  the 
bold  and  active  operations  of  the  British-American  and  West  Indian 
smugglers,  with  whom  the  very  officers  appointed  by  the  Council  con- 
nived. The  policy,  indeed,  of  the  Council  itself  paralyzed  all  Commerce 
in  a little  while,  except  this  contraband  traffic  and  the  slave  trade,  until  it 
at  length  succeeded  in  ruining  itself.  In  1V20,  the  government  resumed 
the  administration  6f  colonial  matters. 

In  1715,  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  British  sugar  colonies,  (Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  <fcc.,)  complained  to  the  home  government  that  the  New 
England  provinces  had  established  a great  trade  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  which  operated  to  their 
injury,  as  the  supplies  of  sugar,  molasses,  <fec.,  thence  derived,  lessened 
the  demand  for  their  products.  They  mention  the  Dutch  colony  of  Suri- 
nam as  an  especial  theater  of  this  trade,  where  provisions,  fish,  <fec.,  were 
sold  in  return  for  molasses,  which  the  Newr  Englanders  made  into  rum. 
This  was  the  first  rude  complaint  that  had  been  offered. 

About  this  time  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas,  a small  Danish  island  hitherto 
held  exclusively  by  the  Danish  West  India  and  Guinea  Company,  which 
had  employed  but  one  vessel  to  transact  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  island, 
was  opened  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  British  colonists  of  North  America. 
The  island  was  then  nearly  starved  out,  but  this  measure  greatly  stimu- 
lated its  prosperity.  The  privilege  to  the  Dutch  was  not  long  afterward 
withdrawn. 

Under  the  freedom  granted  in  the  African  trade,  New  England  engaged, 
or  rather  continued  therein,  though  to  a small  extent  compared  with  the 
British  merchants.  Rhode  Island  was  particularly  concerned  in  this  traffic. 
Rum,  made  from  the  West  India  molasses,  was  exported  to  the  African 
coast  in  considerable  quantity,  as  well  as  other  goods,  with  which  the  ne- 
groes were  purchased  from  the  factors  and  from  traders  of  their  own  com- 
plexion. By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  slaves  were  carried  to  the 
British  sugar  islands,  from  which  they  were  distributed  to  others.  In  no 
year  between  1703  and  1775,  were  there  less  than  2,200  negroes  imported 
into  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Large  numbers  were,  however,  brought  in  the 
English  and  colonial  vessels  to  the  North  American  colonies.  The  great 
market  here,  w as  at  the  South,  (though  Virginia  passed  many  laws  against 
the  traffic,)  yet  many  came  to  New  York,  a slave-market  being  established 
in  the  city  in  1712,  and  a small  number  were  brought  to  New  England. 
In  1707,  Rhode  Island  laid  a duty  of  Si,  ahead  upon  all  negroes  imported 
in  that  colony,  probably  as  a measure  of  war-revenue.  The  year  the  mar- 
ket was  established  in  New  York,  the  negroes  had  become  so  numerous 
that  the  people  were  alarmed  by  a Black  insurrection,  real  or  supposed, 
and  in  the  panic  prevailing  119  of  these  unfortunate  beings  were  executed. 
Chalmers  states  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies,  in  1715,  at 
58,850. 
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Art.  II.— WINE,  AND  THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE. 

WHAT  WIRE  IR— LARD  FAVORABLE  TO  1TB  PRODUCTION— VINTAOE,  ETC.— TiUDE  OF  MARUFACTUR- 
1*0  WIRE— ARM  UAL  PRODUCTION  OF  WIRE— ARALT8I*  OF  WIRE*— PRODUCT  OF  WIRE  IR  OHIO  EX- 
TERDIRO—  IMPORT*  OF  WINE*  ARD  SPIRITS  1RTO  THR  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1843  TO  1853— 
DUTIES  OR  WIRES  ARD  SPIRITS— IMPORTS  OF  BRARDT  ARD  ORAlR  SPIRITS—  BEER,  ALE,  ARD  POR- 
TER FROM  BROLARD  ARD  SCOTLARD— STATISTICS  OF  TOR  W1RB  ARD  SPIRIT  TRADE  OF  THR  UNI- 
TED EIRODOM  ARD  OF  LIVERPOOL—  CH  .FAORB— ADULTERATIONS  OF  WIRE  AND  SPIRITS,  RTC. 

Wine,  as  every  reader  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  aware,  is  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape.  In  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe,  the 
grapes,  being  more  saccharine,  afford  a more  abundant  production  of  alcho- 
hol  and  stronger  wines,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  port,  sherry,  and  Ma- 
deira. The  influence  of  solar  heat  upon  the  vines  may,  however,  be  miti- 
gated by  growing  them  to  moderate  nights  on  level  ground,  and  by  train- 
ing them  in  festoons  under  the  shelter  of  trees.  In  the  more  temperate 
climates,  such  as  the  district  of  Burgundy,  the  finer  flavored  wines  are  pro- 
duced ; and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  hilly  slopes  fronting 
the  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as  on  the 
Cote  d’Or,  at  a distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapors 
might  deteriorate  the  air.  The  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possess- 
ing a similar  or  analogous  soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a fla- 
vor. The  influence  of  temperature  becomes  very  manifest  in  countries  fur- 
ther north,  where,  in  consequence  of  a few  degrees  of  thermometric  de- 
pression, the  production  of  generous  agreeable  wine  becomes  impossible. 

The  land  most  favorable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water, 
but  somewhat  retentive  by  its  composition ; with  a sandy  subsoil,  to  allow 
the  excess  of  moisture  to  drain  readily  off.  Calcareous  soils  produce  the 
highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cdte  d’Or ; a granite  debris  forms  the  foun- 
dations of  the  lands  where  the  Ilermitage  wines  are  grown ; silicious  soil  in- 
terspersed with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of  Chhteau-Neuf,  Fertb, 
and  La  Gaude ; schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine,  as  that  called  la 
Malgue . Thus  we  see  that  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition,  but  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines ; 
and  so  also  may  lands  of  like  chemical  and  physical  constitution,  produce 
various  kinds  of  wine,  according  to  their  varied  exposure.  As  a striking  ex- 
ample of  these  effects,  w'e  may  adduce  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  grow  the 
wines  of  Montrachet.  The  insulated  part  tow  ards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine 
called  Chevalier  Montrachet , which  is  less  esteemed  and  sells  at  a much  lower 
price  than  the  delicious  wine  grown  on  the  middle  hight,  called  true  Mon- 
trachet.  Beneath  this  district  and  in  the  surrounding  plains  the  vines  af- 
ford a far  inferior  article  called  bastard  Montrachet . The  opposite  side  of 
the  hills  produces  very  indifferent  wine.  Similar  differences,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  are  observable  relatively  to  the  districts  which  grow  the 
Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune,  Nuits,  Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance,  &c.  Ev- 
erywhere it  is  found  that  the  reverse  side  of  the  hill,  the  summit,  and  the 
plain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soil,  aflord  inferior  wine  to  the 
middle  southern  slopes.* 

The  vintage  in  the  temperate  provinces  generally  takes  place  about  the 
end  of  September ; and  it  is  always  deteriorated  whenever  the  fruit  is  not 
ripe  enough  before  the  15th  or  20th  of  October;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only 
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is  the  must  more  acid  and  less  saccharine,  but  the  atmospherical  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  fall  so  low  during  the  nights  as  to  obstruct  more  or  less  its 
fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  be  plucked  in  dry  weather  at  the 
interval  of  a few  days  after  they  are  ripe ; being  usually  gathered  in  bas- 
kets, and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsels  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a layer  about  14  or  15  inches  thick 
has  been  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  the  treading  operation  begins, 
which  is  usually  repeated  after  macerating  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when 
an  incipient  fermentation  has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  in- 
terior cells.  When  the  whole  bruised  grapes  are  collected  in  the  vat,  the 
juice,  by  means  of  a slight  fermentation,  reacts  through  the  acidity  thus 
generated  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  also  upon  the  tannin 
contained  in  the  stones  and  the  fruit-stalks.  The  process  of  fermentation 
is  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  other  precaution  except  forcing  down 
from  time  to  time  the  pellicles  and  pedicles  floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid 
to  the  top ; but  it  would  be  less  apt  to  become  acetous  were  the  mouths 
of  the  vats  covered.  With  this  view,  M.  Sebille  Auger  introduced  with 
success  his  elastic  bung  in  the  manufacture  of  wrine  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine-et-Loire. 

With  w hatever  kind  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  reg- 
ulated, as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly 
saccharine  or  muddy,  it  must  be  racked  off  from  the  lees  by  means  of  a 
spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening  tuns.  The  marc  being  then  gently 
squeezed  in  a press  affords  a tolerably  clear  wine,  w hich  is  distributed 
among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions ; but  the  liquor  obtained  by  stronger 
pressure  is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  South  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly, 
on  account  of  the  must  being  too  saccharine ; an  accident  which  is  bek 
counteracted  by  maintaining  a temperature  of  about  65°  or  68°  F.,  in  the 
tun-room.  When. the  must,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  thin  and  deficient 
in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated  by  rapid  boiling  before  the  whole 
can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a good  wine.  By  boiling  up  a part  of  the 
must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
Should  this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a certain  proportion  of  sugar 
must  be  introduced  immediately  after  racking  it  off. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripeness  of  the 
grapes  which  afford  it;  being  in  some  instances  so  low  as  1.062V,  and  in 
others  so  high  as  1.1283.  This  happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  France. 
In  the  district  of  the  Xecker  in  Germany,  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1.050  to  1.090;  in  Heidelberg  from  1.039  to  1.091 ; but  it  varies  much  in 
different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  al- 
cohol, a coloring  matter,  a peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a little  undecom- 
posed sugar,  bitartrate  and  malate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  muriate  of 
soda,  and  tannin  ; the  latter  substances  being  in  small  proportions. 

. It  is  known  that  a few'  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a whole  cask 
of  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  alw  ays  allowed  to  become  completely  ripe, 
and  even  sometimes  to  undergo  a species  of  slight  fermentation,  before  being 
plucked,  which  completes  the  development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  At 
other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered  whenever  they  are  ripe,  but  are  left 
for  a few  days  on  wicker-floors  to  sweeten  before  being  pressed. 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  in  the  evening,  and 
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the  resulting  must  is  received  in  separate  vats.  At  the  end  usually  of  6 or 
8 hours,  if  the  temperature  be  above  50°  F.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not 
been  too  cold  when  plucked,  a froth  or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surface  which 
rapidly  increases  in  thickness.  After  it  acquires  such  a consistence  as  to 
crack  in  several  places,  it  is  taken  off  with  a skimmer  and  drained ; and 
the  thin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat.  A few  hours  afterwards  another 
coat  of  frotn  is  formed  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes  a 
third  may  be  produced.  The  regular  vinous  fermentation  now  begins,  char- 
acterized by  air-bubbles  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  staves,  with  a peculiar 
whizzing  as  they  break  at  the  surface.  At  this  period  all  the  remaining 
froth  should  be  quickly  skimmed  off  and  the  clear  subjacent  must  be  trans- 
ferred into  barrels,  where  it  is  1 eft  to  ripen  by  a regular  fermentation.* 

The  following  is  given  by  a practical  wine  producer  as  the  usual  mode 
of  manufacturing  wine : — 

The  wine  press,  or  curvier  de  pressoir , consists  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  a 
massive  shallow  tub,  varying  in  size  from  four  square  feet  to  as  many  square 
yards.  It  is  placed  either  upon  wooden  trestles  or  on  a regularly-built  platform 
of  mason  work,  under  the  huge  rafters  of  a substantial  outhouse.  Close  to  it  stand 
a range  of  great  butts,  their  number  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vineyard.  The  grapes  are  flung  by  the  tub  and  cask  full  into  the  curvier.  The 
treaders  stamp  diligently  amid  the  masses,  and  the  expressed  juice  flows  plenti- 
fully out  of  a hole  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough  into  a sieve  of  iron  or 
wickerwork,  which  stops  the  passage  of  the  skins,  and  from  thence  drains  into 
tubs  below.  Suppose  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  curvier  for  a brief  space 
empty.  The  treaders — big.  perspiring  men,  in  shirts  and  tucked-up  trowsers — 
spattered  to  the  eyes  with  spatches  of  purple  juice,  lean  upou  their  wooden  spades 
and  wipe  their  foreheads.  But  their  respite  is  short.  The  creak  of  another  cart- 
load of  tubs  is  heard,  and  immediately  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  broad  open 
window,  or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  above  the  trough.  A minute  suffices  to 
wrench  out  tub  after  tub,  and  to  tilt  their  already  half-smashed  clusters  into  the 
reeking  pressoir . Then  to  work  again ; jumping,  with  a sort  of  spiteful  eager- 
ness, into  the  mountain  of  yielding,  quivering  fruit,  the  treaders  sink  almost  to 
the  knees,  stamping  and  jumping  and  rioting  in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  foun- 
tains of  juice  spurt  about  their  feet  and  rush  bubbling  and  gurgling  away.  Present- 
ly, having,  as  it  were,  drawn  the  first  sweet  blood  of  the  new  cargo,  the  eager 
tramping  subsides  into  a sort  of  quiet,  measured  dance,  which  the  treaders  con- 
tinue while,  with  their  wooden  spades,  they  turn  the  pulpy  remnants  of  the  fruit 
hither  and  thither,  so  as  to  expose  the  half-squeezed  berries  in  every  possible 
way  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  incessantly-moving  feet. 

According  to  a statement  in  the  Dictionnaire  Tcchnologique , the  annual 
produce  of  a hectare  of  vineyard,  upon  the  average  of  113  years,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Volnay,  is  1,779  litres,  which  fetch  0.877  francs  each,  or  200  francs 
the  piece  of  228  litres,  amounting  in  all  to  1,672  francs.  Deducting  for 
expenses  and  taxes  ( contributions ) 572  francs,  there  remain  1,100  francs  of 
net  proceeds ; and  as  the  value  of  the  capital  may  be  estimated  at  23,000 
francs,  the  profit  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  5 per  cent.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds in  the  growths  of  Beaune,  Nuits,  <fc c.,  does  not  exceed  600  francs  per 
hectare  (2.4  acres,)  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  only  2}  per  cent  upon 
the  capital. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  different  wines  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  elaborate  experiments  by  Brande  and  Fontenelle  ; but  as  it  must 
evidently  vary  with  different  seasons,  the  results  can  be  received  merely  as 
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approximate.  The  only  apparatus  required  for  this  research  is  a small  still 
and  refrigeratory,  so  well  fitted  up  as  to  permit  none  of  the  spirituous  va- 
pors to  be  dissipated.  The  distilled  liquor  should  be  received  in  a glass 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  measures,  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  alcohol  which  the  given  measure  of  wine  employed  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding.  In  the  successive  experiments,  the  quantity  of  wine  used 
and  of  spirit  distilled  over,  being  the  same  in  volume,  the  relative  densities 
of  the  latter  will  show  at  once  the  relative  strengths  of  the  wines.  A very 
neat  small  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  wines 
in  this  manner,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  constructed  and  sold  at  a mod- 
erate price  by  M.  Collardeau,  No.  56  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Paris.  The 
proportion  given  by  Brande  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  absolute 
alcohol  by  Fesser ; and  that  by  Fontenelle  to  the  same  standard  by  Schu- 
barth ; as  in  the  following  tables : — 


Name  of  the  Wine. 

Port  Wine 

Port  Wine 

Mean 

Madeira 

Madeira  

Sherry 

Sherry 

Bordeaux,  Claret. . . . 
Bordeaux,  Claret. . • . 

Calcavella 

Lisbon 

Malaga 

Bucellas 

Red  Madeira  

Malmsey 

Marsala 

Marsala 

Champagne,  [rose].. . 
Champagne,  [white] . 

Burgundy 

Burgundy 

White  Hermitage.. . . 

Red  Hermitage. 

Hock 

Hock 

Vin  de  Grave 

Frontignac. 

Cote  Roti 

Roussillon 

Cape  Madeira 

Muscat 

Constantia 

Tin  to 

Schiraz 

Syracuse 

luce 

Tpkay 

Raisin  Wine 


Brained  grape  Wine. 
Lachrymse  Christi  . . 

Currant  Wine 

Gooseberry  Wine  . . . 


Sp.  gravity. 

100  measures  contain 
at  60  deg.  Fahrenheit* 
Alcohol  Absolute 

of  0.825.  alcohol. 

0.97616 

21.40 

19.82 

0.97200 

25.83 

23.92 

0.97460 

23.49 

21.76 

0.97810 

19.84 

17.91 

0.97338 

21.42 

22.61 

0.97913 

18.26 

17.00 

0.97700 

19.83 

18.87 

0.97410 

12.91 

11.96 

0.97092 

16.82 

15.11 

0.97920 

18.10 

16.76 

0.97846 

18.94 

17.46 

0.98000 

17.26 

15.98 

0.97890 

18.49 

17.2* 

0.97899 

18.40 

17  04 

0.98090 

16.40 

16.91 

0.98190 

16.26 

14.31 

0.98000 

17.26 

15.98 

0.98608 

11.80 

10.46 

0.98460 

12.80 

11.84 

0.98800 

14.63 

13.84 

0.98640 

11.95 

11.06 

0.97990 

17.43 

16.14 

0.98496 

12.32 

11.40 

0.98290 

14.37 

13.31 

0.98878 

8.88 

8.00 

0.98450 

12.80 

11.84 

0.98452 

17.79 

11.84 

0.98495 

12.27 

11.86 

0.98005 

17.24 

15.96 

0.97924 

18.11 

16.77 

0.97918 

18.25 

17.00 

0.97770 

19.75 

18.29 

0.98899 

13.80 

12.82 

0.98176 

16.52 

14.36 

0.98200 

16.28 

14.15 

0.98268 

14.68 

13.64 

0.98760 

9.88 

9.16 

0.97205 

26.77 

23.86 

0.97925 

18.11 

16.77 

19.70 

18.24 

0.97696 

20.55 

19.03 

0.98660 

11.84 

10.96 
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Name  of  the  Wine. 

Elder  Wine 

Cider 

Perry 

Brown  Stout 

Ale. 

Porter 

Rum. 

Hollands 

Scotch  Whisky  . . . 
Irish  Whisky 


100  measures  contain 
at  60  deg.  Fahrenheit 


Sp.  gravity. 

Alcohol 
of  0.826 

Absolute 

alcohol. 

0.98760 

9.87 

9.14 

0.99116 

6.80 

6.80 

0.98873 

8.88 

8.00 

4.20 

Si  89 

0.98494 

63.68 

49.71 

0.98866 

61.60 

47.77 

64.82 

60.20 

63.90 

49.91 

ROUSSILLON  (EASTERN  PYRENEES. 


Name  of  the  Wine. 

Years  old. 

Absolute 

alcohol. 

Rive-saltea. 

18 

9.156 

Banjul  la_ 

. 18 

9.228 

Collyouvre 

16 

9.080 

Salces 

10 

8.580 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  AUDX. 

Fitou  and  Leuc&te. . . . . 

10 

8.668 

Lapalme 

10 

8.790 

Sijeau . 

Nar bonne.. . . 
Lezignan  . . . 
Mirepeiseet. . 

Carcasoone^. 


8 

8 

10 

10 

8 


8.686 

8.879 

8.173 

8.689 

7.190 


DEPARTMENT  OF  l’hERAULT. 

Absolute 

Name  of  the  Wine.  Years  old.  alcohol. 

NUsau 9 7 . 896 

Beziers 8 7.728 

Montagnac 10  8.108 

Meze 10  7.812 

Montpellier 6 7.418 

Luoel 8 7.664 

Frontignan 6 7 . 098 

Red  Hermitage. 4 6.888 

White  Hermitage 7.066 

Burgundy 4 6.196 

Grave 8 6.888 

Champagne,  (sparkling) 6 880 

Champagne,  white,  (sparkling)..  6 . 146 

Cham  pagne,  rose,  (sparkling).. . 4.966 

Bordeaux 6.186 

Toulouse 6.027 


The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and 
has  been  for  thousands  of  years.  Like  other  plants,  the  grape  has  a soil 
and  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  itself.  Italy  and  the  Greek  islands  have 
been  the  most  distinguished  for  vineyards,  from  the  earliest  ages ; next, 
Egypt  and  other  portions  of  Africa.  In  modern  times,  this  culture  has 
become  almost  equally  extensive  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  The 
following  is  a table  of  acres  and  proportions  for  the  culture  of  the  grape 
in  Europe : — 


Acres  in  Proportion 
Vineyards,  of  the  whole. 
Italy 6,000,000  14  percent. 


France 6.426,200  4* 

Austria 4,162,600  2 

Spain 1,600,000  U 


Acres  In  Proportion 
Vineyards,  of  the  whole. 


Bavaria 646,748  percent 

Baden 112,000  8 

Wurtemburg..  78,840  14 

Russia 64,000  1 M0 


There  are  in  all  about  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Europe  in  the 
culture  of  the  gfape.  Much  of  the  territory  and  provinces  employed  in 
vineyards  is  among  the  very  best  on  the  continent ; such,  for  example,  as 
Northern  Italy — the  old  Lombardy. 

Twenty  millions  of  acres  of  vineyards  in  Europe  produce  ninety-four 
millions  of  the  German  Eimers , wine  measure — about  equivalent  to 
1,504,000,000  of  our  gallons,  which  is  about  seventy-five  gallons  to  the 
acre.  We  are  unable  to  say  precisely  what  proportion  of  profit  this 
would  give,  but  unquestionably  at  our  wine  price  the  profits  would  be 
large. 

The  data  we  have  givefi  above  will  enable  our  cultivators  to  estimate 
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the  general  ratio  of  production  in  vineyards  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Columella,  the  Roman  writer  on  agriculture,  made  an  exact  estimate  of 
the  profits  of  seven  acres  in  vines,  which  has  been  copied  by  the  historian 
Rollin.  His  calculation  includes  the  purchase  of  a slave  at  1,000  livres — 
something  less  than  $200.  This  item  we  may  leave  out  of  the  account, 
and  substitute  the  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man,  which  cannot  be  estimat- 
ed at  less  than  $240  per  annum.  He  also  estimates  the  original  coBt  of 
land  at  $150,  or  about  $22  per  acre.  Some  other  expenses  are  added  in 
the  capital  of  seven  acres,  which  he  makes  altogether  about  $700,  or  about 
$100  per  acre.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  calculation.  The  result  is  a net 
profit  (above  the  interest,  which  is  calculated  in  the  expense)  of  about  787 
livres,  or  112  livres  (about  $20)  per  acre.  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the  six 
per  cent  interest,  already  allowed  on  the  capital,  a vineyard  in  Rome, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Columella,  yielded  the  proprietor  20  per 
cent.  The  object  of  Columella  was  to  prove  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  All,  however,  were  not  of  this 
opinion.  Some  thought  grain  the  most  productive,  and  others  pasturage. 
In  our  country  there  is  no  question  on  this  subject  in  regard  to, large 
farms  and  plantations.  In  them  maize  (Indian  corn)  is  the  great  staple  of 
the  country  on  the  richest  lands. 

13ut  in  the  small  tracts  there  are  various  articles  which  may  be  profita- 
bly introduced,  and  among  them  the  grape.  Cincinnati  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  vine  area,  but  still  will  be  adapted  to 
its  culture.  Since  the  successful  experiments  of  Mr,  Longworth  and  others, 
vineyards  are  extending  with  great  rapidity ; but  they  will  never  bear 
more  than  a small  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  land  in  cultivation. 
For  this  very  reason,  the  culture  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  quite  prof- 
itable. There  are  now  about  1,300  acres  of  land  in  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  estimated  products  of  these  vines  are  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  gallons.  We  suppose,  however,  that  this 
quantity  is  an  exaggeration.  The  vineyards  in  the  above  estimate  would 
not,  according  to  the  European  average,  produce  more  than  100,000  gal- 
lons. In  1849  they  were  estimated  for  the  census  at  50,000  gallons  of 
produce.  In  the  three  years  since,  however,  there  have  doubtless  been 
great  advances.  Such  ardent  and  successful  advocates  of  the  .vine  as 
Messrs.  Longworth,  R.  Buchanan,  Relifuss,  and  others,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  the  grape  on  a wide  scale.  The  present  vine- 
yards are  but  samples  of  what  will  be  here  in  a few  years,  when  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  will  be  called  the  44  vine-clad  hills.” 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  statistics  of  the  imports  of  wine  and 
spirits  into  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  derived  from  official 
documents  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  exhibits  the 
quantity  and  value  of  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  imported  annually,  from  June, 
1843  to  1853,  inclusive.  It  exhibits,  also,  the  foreign  cost  per  gallon  un- 
der specific  and  ad  valorem  duties. 


Period  of  Importation. 

9 months  ending  June  30,  1848. 
Year  ending  June  80 1844. 


Do. 1845. 

Do 1846. 


Smooths  ending  Nov.  30,  1846. 
7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. 


MADEIRA  WINE. 

Average  coat 

Gallons. 

Value. 

per  gallon. 

. . 3,949 

$9,075 

$2  29.8 

..  16,754 

80,675 

1 82.5 

..  101,176 

145,237 

1 48.5 

..  169,797 

122,895 

1 11.9 

..  117,117 

128,618 

1 09.8 

..  13,806 

5,717 

41.4 

Ad  valorem. 
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Average  cost 

Period  of  Importation.  Gallons.  Value.  per  gallon.  Duty. 

Tear  ending  June  SO 1848....  44.634  $21,630  $0  48  4 

Bo 1849 193.971  106,302  64.3 

Bo. 1860 303,125  160,096  49.61 

Bo 1861....  163,941  116,008  70.76 

Ba 1862 *216,688  103,917  47.96 

Bo. 1863 226,403  106,628  46.66 

SHERRY  WINS. 

9 months  ending  June  30,  1843. .. . 4,685  6,491  $1  38.5  Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30 1844....  18,665  28,418  1254 

Bo 1845 28,616  S8.289  1 62.1 

Bo 1846....  26,538  41,761  1 67. 

Smooths  ending  Nov.  SO,  1846....  14,543  26,194  1 59.5 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. .. . 77,521  66,061  72.3  Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  80 1848....  216,935  109,983  50.9 

Ba 1849....  170,794  128,510  76.2 

Bo. 1840....  212,092  118,952  56.08 

Ba  1851  ...  250,277  154,668  69.65 

Bo 1862  ...  168,610  97,680  67.93 

Ba 1858 818,048  165,819  49.77 

SIOILY  WINE. 

9 months  ending  June  30, 1843. . ..  14,579  6,617  60.6  Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30 1844 81,180  15,000  48.1 

Ba 1846 110, 69$  * 46,033  50.4 

Bo. 1846....  209,131  74,000  35.4 

5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846. . ..  21,281  8,933  42. 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. .. . 92,631  24,230  26.2  Ad  valprem. 

Year  ending  June  30 1848....  190,294  67,864  86.4 

Bo 1849 130,851  82,281  24  6 

Bo 1850 91,128  24,983  27.36 

Bo 1861....  801,010  98,975  82.88 

Bo. 1852....  91,746  22,663  24.59 

Ba 1853 190,205  45,794  24.08 

PORT  WINE  IN  CA8K8. 

9 months  ending  June  80,  1843. .. . 38,693  25,714  66.6  Specific. 

Year  ending  June  80  1844....  223,615  156.878  70.2 

Do 1846  ..  260,693  162,358  62.8 

Do 1846....  872,528  148,895  40. 

5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846..,.  80,991  62,«61  77.6 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. .. . 8,076  8,791  47.  Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  30 1848....  601,123  170,134  84. 

Da 1849....  711,268  272,700  88.3 

Do 1850 626,211  305,454  48.77 

Bo 1851 762,967  849,849  45.85 

Bo 1852....  614,816  240,238  89.07 

Bo. 1853 662,791  268,005  44.18 

CLARET  IN  CASKS. 

9 months  ending  June  30,  1843. .. . 873,895  134,598  15.4  Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30 1844....  993,198  218,239  21.97 

Bo 1845 1,051,862  249,683  23.73 

Do 1846 951,351  249,703  26.24 

5 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846 294,438  111,453  37.85 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. .. . 591,656  119,844  20.26  Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  30 1848.  .■*  . 1,227,071  221,416  18.04 

Bo. 1849 1,912,701  263,836  13.79 

Bo 1850 1,919,766  267,445  18.93 

Do 1851 1,940,121  280,333  14.46 

Bo 1852 2,702,612  406,880  15. 

Bo. 1853 2,633,802  482,827  18.33 
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OTHER  RED  WINES. 

Average  cost 

Period  of  Importation. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

per  gallon. 

Duty. 

9 months  endiog  June  80, 

1848.... 

... 

Tear  ending  June  SO. . . . 

1844 

840,887 

$60,096 

$0  17.66 

Specific. 

Do 

.1845.... 

495,588 

143,210 

28.9 

Do 

.1846 

954,646 

816,821 

83.19 

6 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. . . . 

1,072,589 

828,814 

80.65 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. . . . 

639,454 

119,411 

22.14 

Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  80. . . . 

1848.... 

781,073 

180,928 

23.16 

Do 

.1849  ... 

994,458 

221,117 

22.24 

Do. 

,1850 

1,469,256 

265,988 

18.1 

Da 

.1851.... 

1,245,201 

236,727 

19.01 

Da 

.1852 

1,172,316 

229,350 

19.56 

Da 

.1853 

1,374,416 

877,482 

27.46 

OTHER  WHITE 

WINKS. 

9 months  ending  June  80,  1848. . . . 

123,882 

28,205 

22.17 

Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30. . . . 

.1844 

268,414 

75,090 

27.98 

Do 

.1845 

691,735 

211,183 

35.69 

Do. 

1846.... 

705,808 

310,241 

43.96 

6 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. . . . 

618,267 

296,736 

48. 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847. . . . 

278,482 

69,831 

25.08 

Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  30. . . . 

1848.... 

840,687 

193,358 

23. 

Do 

.1849.... 

971,895 

210,139 

21.62 

Do 

.I860.... 

1,088,801 

215,358 

19.79 

Do 

.1851.... 

1,085,874 

209,847 

19.33 

Do. 

.1862.... 

935,879 

195,870 

20.94 

Da 

.1858 

1,276,290 

805,287 

23.94 

* 

BRANDT. 

9 months  ending  June  30, 

1843.... 

191,882 

106,267 

55.4 

Specific. 

Year  ending  June  80. . . . 

1844.... 

182,610 

606,633 

77.52 

Do 

.1845.... 

1,081,314 

819,540 

75.79 

Da 

.1846.... 

968,147 

839,281 

87.18 

6 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. .. . 

831,108 

855,451 

1 07.3 

7 months  ending  June  80,  1847.... 

623,309 

575,681 

92.85 

Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  30. . . . 

.1848 

1,370.111 

1,135,089 

82.84 

Do 

.1849,... 

2,964,091 

1,847,514 

65.28 

Do 

.1850 

4,145,802 

2,659,537 

64.14 

Da 

.1861.... 

8,163,788 

2,128  679 

67.28 

Do 

1852 

2,751,810 

1,792,729 

65.14 

Da 

1858 

3,854,956 

8,251,408 

84.84 

GRAIN  SPIRITS. 

9 months  ending  June  80, 

1843.... 

269,129 

121,547 

46.91 

Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30. . . . 

1844.... 

416,918 

171,015 

41.02 

Do 

1845..., 

606,311 

262,548 

28.2 

Do 

.1846.... 

617,186 

345,352 

50.95 

5 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1866. . . . 

136,328 

86,073 

68.14 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1847  ... 

327,635 

148,549 

43.81 

Ad  valorem. 

Year  ending  June  30. . . . 

1848 

676,688 

827,498 

48.4 

Do 

1849 

796,276 

827,957 

41.19 

Do 

.1850 

751,183 

861,078 

48.07 

Da 

1861.... 

984,417 

364,204 

86.99 

Do. 

.1852.... 

865,801 

294,886 

84.02 

Do 

1858  ... 

1,060,456 

424,638 

40.40 

OTHER  SPIRITS. 

9 months  ending  June  80, 

1843 

186,399 

82,095 

23.7 

Specifics 

Year  ending  June  80. . . . 

.1844 

210,477 

78,027 

87.07 

Do...: 

1845.... 

270,484 

78,967 

29.12 

Do 

1846.... 

221,344 

81,718 

86.92 
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Average  cost 

Period  of  Importation.  Gallons.  Value.  per  gallon.  Duty. 

5 months  ending  Nov.  80, 1846. . . . 65,477  $28,862  $0  44.08 

7 months  ending  June  80,  1847. .. . 160,747  57,806  85.96  Ad  valorem. 

Tear  ending  June  80 1848....  228.671  75.948  88.21 

Bo 1849 542,492  145,784  £6.87 

Do 1850 839,169  118,779  83.57 

Bo 1851 809,214  100,850  82.61 

Da 1852 859,677  98,940  27.51 

Do. 1858....  886,477  106,501  81.86 

BBER,  ALE,  AND  PORTER,  FROM  ENGLAND. 

9 months  ending  June  80,  1848. ...  62,612  57,098  89.76  Specific. 

Tear  ending  Jane  80 1844. .. . 107,489  102,157  96.04 

Da 1845  ...  79,302  73,729  92.97 

Do. 1846....  117,621  110,397  94.71 

6 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846. . . . 46,146  42,987  . 93.15 

7 months  ending  June  80,  1747. .. . 132,167  67,895  50.93  Ad  valorem. 

Tear  ending  June  30 1848....  180,008  101,171  77.82 

Do 1849....  146,473  118,233  80.72 

Da 1860 166,735  129,957  82.92 

Do 1&51 276,336  189,010  68.64 

Da 1852 262,838  186,964  71.13 

Da 1858....  897  420  284,347  71.65 

BEER,  ALE,  AND  PORTER,  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

9 months  ending  June  80,  1843. .. . 7,423  6,335  85.84  Specific. 

Tear  ending  June  30 1844 19,286  18,343.  95.86 

Do 1846 26,711  21,294  79.72 

Da... 1846,...  38,464  89,881  1 03.55 

6 months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. .. . 2,151  1,895  88.1 

7 months  ending  June  30,  1647. .. . 15,875  8,657  56.81  Ad  valorem. 

Tear  ending  June  80 1848....  89,282  21,633  64.05 

Do. 1849 62,297  80,088  67.53 

Do I860....  52,856  41,790  79.07 

Do 1851 88,179  66,736  64.34 

Do. 1852 110,752  67,804  ' 61.22 

Da 1853....  131,857  77,414  58.98 


The  wines  chiefly  imported  into  England  in  casks  are  Port,  Sherry, 
Madeira,  Malaga,  Marsala,  and  Teneriffe ; and  those  in  cases  Champagne, 
Claret,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Moselle,  and  Hermitage.  The  proportions  which 
each  description  of  wine  bears  to  our  total  home  consumption,  of  all  sorts, 
for  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  by  the  last  parliamentary  return,  No.  582, 
the  8th  June,  1853  : — 


Spanish  . 
Portugal 
French  . , 
Cape. . . , 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

88.36 

40.33 

41.08 

Madeira 

..  1.09 

1.14 

1.10 

43.73 

40.20 

89.23 

Rhenish 

..  0.85 

0.94 

0.92 

6.29 

7.12 

7.50 

Canary 

1 Sicilian,  Ac 

....  0.25 

0.26 

0.23 

8.82 

8.74 

8.82 

..  6.61 

6.28 

6.12 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a rise  in  prices  in  all  the  wine- 
growing countries,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  from  all  parts,  and 
especially  from  Australia.  The  importations  show  a decrease,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  jear,  of  2,215,124  gallons:  the  total  being  the  small- 
est that  has  been  known  for  many  years.  The  deliveries  for  home  con- 
sumption, however,  presented  an  increase  of  05,408  gallons,  and  those  for 
export  an  increase  of  120,015.  In  January,  1853,  the  stocks  in  England 
were  lower  than  for  fifteen  years,  and  about  1,000,000  gallons  under  the 
average. 
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foreign  wncia  imported  into  the  united  kingdom  during  the  tear  ended  6th 

JANUARY,  1863: — 


Imported. 

Exported.  Home  cons’mp. 

Spanish 

8,181,835 

865,667 

2,606,857 

Portugal  . . . . 

2,120,716 

884,612 

2,489,250 

French  

575,280 

169,595 

475,948 

Cape 

Madeira 

127,952 

141,817 

70,297 

4,054 

98,075 

12,238 

242,619 

69,780 

58,583 

Rhenish 

Canary 

T 

86,819 

86,220 

14,877 

Sicilian,  Ac. . . 

489,088 

186,656 

888,147 

6,793,804 

1,802,017 

6,846,061 

IMPORTATION  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEAR8  * — 

Population  per 

Portugal. 

Spanish. 

All  other  kinds. 

Total. 

Census. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

1831 

24,410,429 

2,707,784 

2,089,532 

1,414,998 

6,212,264 

1841 

26,683,286 

2,387,017 

2,412,821 

1,885,122 

6,184,960 

1848  

1849  



2,446,818 

2,648,242 

2,719,661 

2,614,578 

2,485,42? 

2,448,107 

2,558,395 

2,669,525 

1,254,307 

1,155,518 

1,209,646 

1,270,828 

6,136,547 

6,251,862 

6,487,702 

6,554,426 

1850 

1881 

27,619,886 

1852 

2,567,774 

2,738,689 

1,308,816 

6,614,679 

18,091,819 

17,851,896 

8,998,726 

44,442,440 

Stock  in  bond, 

5th  Jan.,  1852. 

4,476,018 

4,416,602 

1,768,520 

10,646,140 

a 

M 1853. 

3,616,867 

8,958,867 

1,428,106 

8,998,840 

quantities  remaining  in  warehouse  under  BOND,  5th  JANUARY,  1863. 


Id  London galls.  5,460,706  |.In  Liverpool,  Ac,. . . .galls.  3,548,134 

Total 8,998,840 


Ilome-made  wines,  termed  sweets  and  cordials,  are  compounded  and 
retailed  by  upwards  of  5,000  dealers  in  the  kingdom.  Last  year,  51,151 
galls,  from  Scotland,  and  3,432  galls,  from  Ireland,  were  imported  into 
England.  It  was  principally  brought  from  Leith,  coastwise,  to  London, 
Newcastle,  and  Hull;  but  7,222  galls,  were  brought  from  Glasgow  to 
Liverpool,  and  3,116  galls,  from  Dublin ; besides  which,  about  2,000  galls, 
were  made  in  Liverpool  by  a few  resident  manufacturers,  chiefly  for  re- 
exportation. 

The  Oporto  shipping  list  publishes  the  names  of  60  shippers  of  w'ines, 
in  quantities  above  100  pipes  annually,  and  the  Cadiz  shipping  list  exhib- 
its a similar  number.  In  Liverpool,  there  are  about  150  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  30  of  whom  are  wine  merchants  only  ; and,  in  addition  thereto, 
we  have  about  half  a dozen  wine  and  spirit  brokers,  who  operate  exten- 
sively in  their  purchases  for  shipment  and  export.  The  merchants  sell  to 
the  dealers,  innkeepers,  and  private  consumers  their  wines  in  bottles, 
packed  in  hampers  and  cases,  as  well  as  in  casks,  the  weights  of  which 
vary  according  to  their  size.  There  arc  upwards  of  150  hotels,  inns,  and 
taverns  in  Liverpool  and  neighborhood. 

No  circular  or  other  record  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  of  Liverpool  is 
now  kept  by  any  person  except  for  rum  ; but,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  of  the  leading  brokers,  we  have  ascertained  the  imports  of  1852 — 
or,  rather,  an  accurate  approximation  of  the  total ; the  statements  being 


v 
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exclusive  of  brandy  and  Geneva  occasionally  imported  for  immediate  ship- 
ment, in  transit,  which  indeed  ought  not  to  be  included,  properly  speaking, 
as  belonging  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port. 

Wines  imported  into  Liverpool  during  the  year  1852:  Foreign,  1,304 
pipes;  2,840  hhds. ; 5,601  quarter  casks;  869  octaves  = 4,168  pipes ; 
17,706  cases.  Coastwise,  565  pipes;  1,249  hhds.;  704  quarter  casks; 
175  octaves  = 1,387  pipes;  1,968  cases.  Total,  5,555  pipes;  19,674 
cases. 

The  cases  contain  1 dozen  to  3 dozen  bottles  each  ; and  the  total  value 
of  wines  imported  may  be  estimated  at  130,000/.  ex  duty.  The  weight, 
4,500  tons.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  average  of  10  tons  of  valuable 
wines  received  weekly  from  London  by  inland  communication — say  500 
tons  a year,  20,000/. 

SPIRIT8. 

Inflammablo  liquors,  in  mercantile  phraseology,  generally  comprehend 
rum,  brandy,  and  Geneva,  and  British  spirits ; the  three  former  being  for- 
eign productions,  and  the  latter  principally  whisky  and  gin,  but  also  Brit- 
ish brandy,  the  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom;  by  230  licensed 
distillers — 167  being  in  Scotland,  53  in  Ireland,  and  10  in  England. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  SPIRITS  IMPORTED  INTO  THB  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE 
TEAR  ENDED  5TH  JANUARY,  1858  I — 


Imported.  Home  consump.  Re-exported. 

Ram galls.  5,490,224  2,892,684  2,596,874 

Brandy 3,959,452  1,924,895  1,881,198 

Geneva 186,356  26,282  138,760 

Others 34,573  21,807  69,266 


9,669,605  4,872,118  4,130,028 


QUANTITIES  REMAINING  IN  WAREHOUSES  UNDER  BOND,  5TH  JANUARY,  1858. 

In  London galls.  4,097,329  | In  Liverpool,  Ac galls.  4,877,845 

Total  8,474,674 

The  total  number  of  proof  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  quantities  delivered  duty-paid  direct  from  distillers’  stocks, 
and  the  quantities  put  into  bond,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1853, 
were  as  follow : — 


Distilled.  Duty-paid.  Bonded, 

Scotland galls.  9,942,218  3,798,344  6,143,874 

Ireland 8,117.708  1,977,704  6,140,004 

England 6,868,267  6,311,502  61,774 


24,423,202  12,087,650  12,385,662 

The  number  of  gallons  of  these  spirits  brought  into  England  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  last  year,  were  as  follow : — 

From  Scotland galls.  2,267,419  | From  Ireland galls.  1,258,998 

Total 3,626,412 

The  above  twenty-four  millions  odd  gallons  were  all  whisky,  two-fifths 
of  which  were  conveyed  to  the  rectifying  houses,  altogether  40  in  number, 
situate  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  &c.,  for  re-distillation  into  gin,  Brit- 
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ish  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  anniseed,  peppermint,  &c.  Spirits  of  all  sorts 
are  distributed  throughout  this  country  in  casks  of  all  sizes,  and  in  earthen- 
ware jars  of  2 galls,  to  6 galls,  each  ; but  gin  is  usually  put  into  puncheons 
of  100  galls.,  weighing  about  10  cwt. 

With  respect  to  foreign  spirits,  the  importations  of  rum  last  year  show 
an  increase  of  744,980  galls,  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  whilst  in  the 
deliveries  there  was  an  improvement  of  1,050,3 15  galls.  Brandy,  likewise, 
exhibits  an  augmentation  of  1,028,485  in  the  imports,  and  05,022  in  the 
deliveries.  The  exports  were  unusually  large,  being  286,794  galls,  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  1851.  Of  British  spirits  generally,  the  consumption  was 
25,200,879  galls.,  against  23,970,590  in  the  preceding  year,  the  chief  in- 
crease being  in  Ireland.  The  British  brandy  permited  from  the  rectifiers’ 
stocks  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  340,818  proof  galls. 

In  the  spirit  trade  of  Liverpool,  amongst  the  ordinary  mercantile  com- 
munity, rum  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  business,  it  being  imported  rather 
extensively  from  the  West  Indies.  The  following  imports  and  stocks  ap- 
pear recorded  in  the  general  brokers’  circular : — 


Imports.  Stock. 

1848  11,420  puncheons  7,800  puncheons 

1849  9,200  M 5,100 

1850  8,695  “ 6,400  “ 

1851  9,575  “ 6,800  * 

1852  11,890  M 6,500 


These  puncheons  average  84  galls.  9 cwt.  each ; mean  price,  ex  duty, 
2s.  4d.  per  gall.  Therefore,  last  year’s  import  into  Liverpool  was  equiva- 
lent to  5,350  tons  in  weight,  and  100,000/.  in  value. 

BRANDT  IMPORTED  1XTO  LIVERPOOL  IN  THE  TEAR  1858. 


Total 

Pieces.  Hhds.  Bbls.  pieces.  Cases. 

Cognac 931  4,881  5,663  4,762  5,457 

Bordeaux 85  138  34  163  8,691 

Coastwise 11  118  109  97  888 

Total ...  ...  6,022  9,886 


The  cases  generally  contain  a dozen  bottles  each,  and  their  total  value, 
together  with  the  pieces,  may  be  put  down  at  200,000/.,  and  in  weight, 
3,000  tons. 

GENEVA  IMPORTED  INTO  LIVERPOOL  IN  THE  TEAR  1852. 


Puds.  Hhds.  Bbls.  Total  pans.  Cases* 

Foreign 86  780  127  458  9,084 

Coastwise ..  7 7 8 48 

Total ..  ..  466  9,127 


The  cases  usually  are  of  one  dozen  bottles  each,  and  their  total  value, 
with  their  puncheons,  was  about  10,000/.,  and  the  weight  750  tons. 

The  London  and  Bristol  gin,  and  other  spirits,  brought  by  inland  car- 
riage to  Liverpool,  average  nearly  2,000  tons  in  weight  per  annum. 

There  are  eight  distillers  and  rectifiers  of  spirits  in  Liverpool,  who  re- 
ceive whisky  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  rectification.  The  trade  is  an 
extensive  and  respectable  one.  It  has  been  estimated  that  800,000  proof 
galls,  of  British  spirits  are  rectified  in  Liverpool  annually,  and  sent  out  to 
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supply  the  adjoining  counties,  very  little  in  proportion  being  consumed  in 
the  towns,  as  in  seaports  rum  is  generally  drank  by  the  lower  classes. 
This  manufacture  of  gin,  (fee.,  is  equivalent  to  4,000  tons  in  weight,  and 
exceeds  400,000/.  in  value  per  annum. 

Thus  we  find  the  total  weight  and  value  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  of 
Liverpool-  to  be  20,000  tons  and  1,000,000/. : — 


Foreign  winee tons  6,000  £150,000 

Rum 6,850  100,000 

Brandy 8,000  200.000 

Geneva *...  760  10,000 

British  spirits 4,000  400,000 

From  London,  <&c 1,900  140,000 


Total 20,000  £1,000,000 


ALE  AND  PORTER. 

In  the  Liverpool  district,  there  are  85  brewers,  1,699  victualers,  1,407 
persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  45  not  on 
the  premises.  The  numbers  who  brew  their  own  beer  are  26  victualers, 
and  23  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  <fcc.  The 
bushels  of  malt  consumed  by  each  class  during  twelve  months  /ending  5th 
October)  were,  by  the  brewers,  790,158;  victualers,  21,530;  licensed  to 
sell  beer,  11,182 — total,  829,576  bushels,  equivalent  to  331,830  barrels, 
or  66,366  tons,  and  829,576/.  money.  The  borough  of  Liverpool  contains 
60  brewers,  1,470  licensed  victualers,  and  980  beer-houses.  There  are, 
also,  60  ale  and  porter  dealers. 

Liverpool  is  supplied  with  sweet  ales  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
Stirling,  Alloa,  <fcc.,  <kc. ; mild  ales  from  Warrington,  Bolton,  Preston, 
Wrexham,  Llangollen,  Drogheda,  <fcc. ; bitter  and  strong  ales  from  Burton- 
on-Trent;  and  porter  from  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Newry,  Belfast,  Water- 
ford, <fcc. ; in  the  aggregate,  annually,  ‘inclusive  of  exports  and  Irish  porter 
forwarded  into  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  200,000  barrels,  equivalent  to 
40,000  tons,  and  worth  500,000/. 

The  exports  of  ale  and  beer  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1853,  to  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  other  places, 
amounted  to  243,9  >0  barrels,  of  the  declared  value  of  753,360/.  The  ex- 
ports from  Liverpool,  including  ships’  stores,  are  on  a large  scale,  amount- 
ing to  66,700  barrels,  13,340  tons,  180,000/.  last  year.  Ale  and  porter  is 
received  in  all  sorts  of  packages — butts,  puncheons,  hogsheads,  barrels, 
kilderkins,  firkins,  hampers,  &c. 

CIDER  AND  PERRY. 

The  expressed  juice  of  apples  and  pears,  though  much  consumed  in  the 
western  counties  of  England,  is  very  little  drank  in  Liverpool  or  that  neigh- 
borhood, not  more  than  200  tons  a year,  3,750/.  in  value.  It  is  received 
chiefly  from  Worcester,  in  puncheons,  hogsheads,  barrels,  hampers,  <kc. 

HOPS 

Are  brought  to  Liverpool  by  railway  from  Kent,  Sussex,  Hereford,  and 
Worcester;  generally  in  pockets  of  1^  cwt.,  and  occasionally,  but  seldom, 
in  bags  of  cwt.  The  receivals  last  year  were  4,000  pockets,  weighing 
300  tons,  value  30,000/.  The  brewers  mostly  order  direct  from  the  factors, 
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as  there  are  only  one  or  two  hop  merchants  in  Liverpool,  who  are  also 
corn  merchants. 

The  importations  of  wine  into  Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  parlia- 
mentary documents,  for  1853,  amounting  to  11,029,567  galls.,  show  the 
large  increase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  4,236,263  galls. 
The  deliveries  for  home  consumption  were  likewise  above  the  average,  the 
increase  being  584,941  galls.  With  respect  to  spirits,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  rum  in  1853  was  4,206,248  galls.,  showing  a decrease  of  1,283,976. 
In  the  total  deliveries,  however,  which  amounted  to  5,651,972  galls.,  there 
was  an  increase  of  155,414.  The  returns  as  to  brandy  present  a large 
augmentation,  the  imports  having  been  5,005,911  galls.,  against  3,959,452 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  in  the  home  delivery  there  has  been  a de- 
crease of  55,052  galls.  The  exports  in  this  case  were  again  unusually 
large,  having  amounted  to  2,378,770  galls.,  or  nearly  double  the  exports 
of  1852,  which  were  also  above  an  average.  Of  Geneva  the  shipments 
have  been  extremely  heavy.  Of  British  spirits  generally  the  consumption 
shows  a trifling  decrease. 

With  regard  to  the  general  course  of  the  wine  trade,  it  is  remarked  that, 
during  the  year  1853,  there  has  been  a continued  rise  in  price,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  vines,  and  that  the  large  importation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  this  circumstance  must  be  regarded, 
looking  at  future  prospects,  as  a favorable  result  of  the  power  of  capital 
in  this  country  in  making  early  and  prudent  provisions  in  periods  of 
scarcity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  which  each  descrip- 
tion of  wine  bears  to  the  total  consumption  in  England  of  all  sorts  for  the 
past  three  years : — 


1851. 

\m. 

1851.1 

1851. 

1858. 

1851. 

Cape 

8.74 

8.82 

8.92  ! Madeira  . . . 

...  1.14 

1.10 

1.02 

French  

7.12 

7.60 

7.79  i Rhenish  . . . 

0.94 

0.92- 

0.99 

Portugal. . . .... 

40.20 

89.28 

88.87  | Canary  . . . . 

0.26 

0.28 

0.28 

Spanish 

40.88 

41.08 

39  58  1 Sicilian,  <fec. 

. . . #.28 

6.12 

7.55 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  adulteration  of  wines  and  all  kinds  of  spirits  is  no  doubt  practised 
to  a great  extent ; greater,  perhaps,  than  the  honest  dealer  in  them  has 
any  idea.  While  preparing  the  present  paper  for  the  press,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  adulterations  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  We  find  it  in 
the  Democracy , a new  and  ably  managed  journal  recently  established  at 
Buffalo.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  although 
the  writer  quotes  some  very  respectable  authorities.  For  the  honor  of 
human  nature  and  mercantile  integrity,  we  hope  it  is  not  a faithful  picture 
of  the  monstrous  frauds  in  the  trade.  With  these  statements  we  close  the 
present  paper : — 

“ Brandy. — This  liquor  is  almost  universally  a base  imposition.  The  import- 
ed article,  as  a general  fact,  is  adulturated.  Unadulterated  brandy  cannot  bo 
sold  at  less  than  about  $2,50  the  gallon  : the  adulterated  can  be  made  at  about 
30  cents  per  gallon ; and  so  disguised  that  no  one  can  tell  the  difference.  The 
dealers  cannot,  nur  do  they,  resist  the  temptation  to  adulterate,  where  the  gain 
is  so  enormous.  Chemical  compounds  are  now  made  and  sold  to  fabricators 
for  making  spurious  brandy  out  of  common  whisky ; the  whisky  itself  often 
drugged  with  arsenic. 
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44  A dealer  in  spurious  brandy  recently  imported  enough  of  these  compounds 
to  manufacture  800  hogsheads  of  the  forged  article.  He  sold  it  for  pure,  and  at 
$2  50  the  gallon;  making  a clear  profit,  as  he  confessed,  of  $100,000  on  the 
» speculation ; the  fabricated  article  costing  him  only  about  3n  cents  a gallon. 
The  fabricator  having  used  up  his  compound  to  his  samples,  took  these  to  a 
chemist  in  Massachusetts,  for  analysis,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  made 
in  this  country,  if  possible.  The  chemist  made  the  examination,  and  found  one 
of  the  samples  a deadly  poison  : he  could  not  be  tempted  to  have  a hand  in  pro- 
ducing the  mixtures.  Whether  the  fabricator  found  a chemist  less  honest,  or 
had  to  wait  for  a new  importation,  will  not,  probably,  be  known  until  the  day  of 
Judgment,  when  all  such  secrets  will  be  made  manifest.  Who  can  begin  to 
estimate  the  results  of  the  use  of  these  800  casks,  on  those  who,  before  this 
time,  have  probably  drunk  them  1 

“Another  man  who  had  either  imported  or  purchased  the  same  kinds  of  com- 
pounds, is  now  in  California  with  them,  and  he  boasted  to  a gentleman  who 
mentioned  it  to  the  writer,  that  he  should  make  8100,000  out  of  the  operation. 

44  A quantity  of  French  brandy  was  imported  into  New  York,  and  advertised 
for  sale  at  auction,  on  a given  day;  it  was  landed  on  the  wharf.  A brandy  fab- 
ricator purchased  the  whole  lot,  of  the  importer,  on  the  condition  that  the  sale 
should  take  place  as  advertised,  on  his  account.  During  the  night  it  was  all 
removed  to  his  brandy  brewery,  underwent  the  process  of  adulteration,  was 
carted  back,  and  sold  next  day,  pure  as  imported. 

“A  large  dealer  in  Albany  declared  that  when  he  purchased  foreign  liquors  in 
New  York,  on  shipboard,  he  had  no  confidence  in  getting  the  article  purchased, 
unless  he  watched  the  casks  from  the  ship  to  the  boat  on  the  river.  In  former 
years  it  was  supposed  that  imported  liquors  were  generally  pure ; but  now  this 
opinion  has  exploded.  The  process  of  adulteration  is  carried  on  to  a vast  extent 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  gallon  in  one  hundred  is  landed  on 
our  shores  in  a pure  state;  and  if  in  a pure  state,  just  so  far  as  it  is  intoxicating 
it  is  worthless  and  injurious,  as  a beverage  ; and  none  should  be  drank  as  such 
by  any  human  being  valuing  long  life  or  a healthful  body.  In  a work  published 
by  the  celebrated  chemist,  Frederick  Accum,  on  adulteration,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  practices  of  brandy,  gin,  beer  and  wine  fabri- 
cators were  pretty  fully  exposed  ; but  as  we  live  in  an  age  of  great  progress , the 
fabricators  of  the  present  day  have  doubtless  entirely  eclipsed  those  of  the  past. 
Accum  gives  the  following  method  of  compounding,  or  making  up,  os  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  brandy  for  retail 


* To  10  puncheons  of  brandy 1,081  galls. 

Add  flavored  raisin  spirit 118  “ 

Tincture  of  grains  of  Paradise 4 44 

Cherry  laurel  water 2 44  . 

Spirit  of  almond  c&ke 2 44 


1,207 

Add  also  10  handfuls  of  oak  saw  dust,  and  give  it  complexion  with  burnt  sugar.’ 
The  same  author,  speaking  of 

44  (Jin,  says, 1 To  prepare  and  sweeten  gin,  etc.,  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  almonds,  oil 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper  berries,  lime  water,  alum,  salt  of  tartar,  subacetate 
of  lead,  are  used.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  poisonous.  I have  reason  to  believe  the 
use  of  it  is  frequent,  because  its  action  is  more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor 
a fine  complexion ; hence  some  vestiges  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in  malt 
liquor.  As  with  brandy  and  gin,  so  with 

44  Rum.  If  whisky  will  sell  for  more  money  under  the  name  of  rum  than 
under  the  name  of  whisky,  \i  is  as  easy  to  turn  whisky  into  rum,  as  into  brandy, 
gin  or  wine.  We  come  to 

44  Wine. — Here  the  fabricators  make  their  greatest  profits,  exercise  their  great- 
est skill,  and  probably  do  the  greatest  amount  of  injury.  Unadulterated  wine, 
according  to  its  name  and  quality,  must  [command  a certain  price  to  make  it 
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worth  dealing  in.  The  fabricator’s  ingenuity  is  put  to  the  greatest  trial,  to  pro- 
duce an  article  resembling  the  pure,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  near  a9  possible,  tl^e 
price  of  pure ; and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  pure  from  impure,  and 
as  the  impure  can  be  made  at  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  pure, 
the  impure,  as  a natural  consequence,  takes  the  place  of  the  pure,  ns  the  bogus 
dollar  would  take  the  place  of  the  pure  silver  dollar,  provided  it  was  settled  by 
common  consent  a dollar  was  a dollar,  whether  bogus  or  not. 

44  Says  Dr.  Nott,  * I had  a friend,  who  had  been  once  a wine  dealer,  and  having 
read  the  startling  statements  made  public,  in  relation  to  the  brewing  of  wines, 
and  the  adulterations  of  other  liquors,  generally,  I inquired  of  that  friend  as  to 
the  veracity  of  those  statements.  His  reply  wa9,  * GOD  FORGIVE  what  has 
passed  in  MY  OWN  cellar,  but  the  statements  made  are  true  and  all  true,  I 
assure  you.’ 

41  The  process  of  adulteration  is  carried  on  in  wine  countries,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  Madeira,  Sherry,  Claret,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wine. 

“ The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  has  stilted  that 4 little  or  no  wine  is  drank  in  France  in 
a pure  state,  except  it  may  be  at  the  wine  press.  The  dealers  purchase  it  at  the 
vineyards  in  a pure  state,  but  in  their  hands  it  is  entirely  changed,  by  adding 
drugs  or  distilled  spirit.’ 

44  Says  Horatio  Greenougb,  the  eminent  sculptor,  ‘that  although  wine  can  be 
had  in  Florence  at  one  cent  a bottle,  the  dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  add  drugs 
and  water,  to  gain  a fraction  more  of  profit.’ 

44  Champagne.  A man  who  once  worked  in  the  office  where  this  tract  is  print- 
ed, is  now  engaged  in  making  champagne  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  at  a cost  to  him  of  two  dollars  the  dozen.  Some  cider  or  whiskey, 
some  water,  some  fixed  air,  some  sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  etc.,  form  the  compound. 
When  this  fabricated  mixture  circulates  in  the  country,  it  is  generally  sold  os 
pure,  and  our  young  men  often  quaff  it,  at  two  dollars  the  bottle,  and  an  advance 
on  the  original  cost  of  only  1,100  per  cent! 

44  A physician  in  New  York  purchased  a bottle  of  what  was  called  genuine 
champagne,  of  the  importers,  had  it  subjected  to  chemical  tests ; it  was  found  to 
contain  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead . Who  would  like  to  drink  a mix- 
ture of  sugar  of  lead  and  water  ? 

“A  gentleman  in  New  York,  who  made  champagne,  purchased  some,  of  the 
regular  importer,  wishing  to  give  his  friends  some  of  the  genuine  article.  At  a 
convivial  party,  he  produced  his  pure  as  imported ; when  the  corks  began  to  fly, 
one  dropped  near  him ; on  examining  it,  he  found  it  waB  his  own  fabrication. 
The  supposed  importer  had  purchased  it,  and  by  his  French  tinsel  and  French 
labels,  sold  it  back,  as  pure,  to  the  original  fabricator — biting  the  biter . But 
enough  of  champagne : we  now  come  to 

44  Port.  An  Episcopal  Clergyman,  recently  returned  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  visited  an  immense  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  wine.  Logwood  came 
in  as  a great  ingredient — so  great  that  the  proprietors  kept  a vessel  in  their  em- 
ploy for  its  importation. 

44  The  dyers  in  Manchester  (England)  say,  4 the  wine  brewers  are  running 
away  with  all  the  best  logwood  ;*  and  the  London  people  say, 4 If  you  wish  to 
get  genuine  Port,  you  must  go  yourself  to  Oporto,  make  your  own  wine,  and  ride 
outside  of  the  barrel  all  the  way  home.” 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  a future  number  of  the  Merchant 
Magazine  ; touching  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Art.  Ill- — THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Posts,  for  public  use,  are  a modem  invention.  Correspondence  is  a 
result  of  advanced  civilization.  When  the  people  are  enslaved  by  serfish 
ignorance,  and  rarely  leave  the  domestic  hearth,  the  government  alone 
has  occasion  for  writing  letters.  The  earliest  attempt  at  a postal  system, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  made  by  Augustus  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  next  is  due  to  Charles  V.,  who  instituted  a riding  post  through 
his  vast  dominions  in  Europe,  in  1 843,  over  which  he  appointed  Leonard, 
Count  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  his  Postmaster  General.  But  posts,  in  the 
sense  of  mounted  messengers,  for  the  dispatch  of  government  orders,  were 
in  use  in  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Xerxes 
and  Cyrus.  They  were  also  employed  at  various  times  by  several  of  the 
European  courts  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  subsequent  periods.  Foot 
posts,  for  similar  purposes,  were  employed  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

Posting,  as  now  in  use  on  the  continent,  embraces,  in  addition  to  the 
transmission  of  letters  and  printed  matter,  the  forwarding  of  travelers  and 
their  equipages — the  business  being  monopolized,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, by  the  government,  and  performed  with  a view  to  revenue.  For 
this  purpose  postmasters  are  required  to  keep  relays  of  horses  at  desig- 
nated stations  along  the  principal  lines  of  travel,  to  forward  travelers  at 
specified  rates  of  speed  and  fare.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  only  modern  nations  whose  mail  systems  are  disconnected  with 
business  of  this  description.  As  railroads  and  other  traveling  facilities 
multiply  in  the  other  European  States,  it  is  presumed  they  will  assimilate 
their  postal  establishments  to  those  of  these  countries. 

The  United  States  post  office — a part  of  the  wise  system  of  government 
and  laws  under  which  we  live — may  justly  be  regarded  by  its  citizens  with 
pride.  The  extent  of  its  ramifications,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations, 
are  highly  illustrative  of  the  rapid  development  of  our  national  resources. 
The  tendency  of  improved  and  accelerated  mails  being  to  bring  into  close 
proximity,  in  point  of  social  intercourse,  the  inhabitants  of  widely-separa- 
ted States,  thereby  cementing  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote public  intelligence  and  virtue  by  a rapid  diffusion  of  information  and 
interchange  of  sympathies,  it  also  constitutes  a source  of  lively  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  All  classes  are  benefited  by  its  beneficent  min- 
istrations. Civilization  and  social  happiness  attend  its  footsteps.  Its 
mission  is  one  of  peace  and  good-will. 

The  colonial  annals,  our  only  source  of  information  in  this  matter,  show 
no  traces  of  a mail  or  post  office  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  prior  to  1072. 
In  that  year  Governor  Lovelace,  of  the  New  York  colony,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  the  mother  country,  organized  a mail,  “ to  goe  monthly,” 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Eles'en  years  subsequently* 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  session  at  Boston,  on  the  petition  of 
sundry  merchants,  appointed  John  Hayward,  the  scrivener,  postmaster  of 
that  place,  “ to  take  in  letters  and  convey  them  according  to  their  direo- 


* This  valuable  and  interfiling  paper  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Washington  Uni** , by  B, 
D.  T.  Lkecu,  E* q , of  the  Post  Office  Department  We  have  appended  at  the  close  of  the  article 
more  detailed  aUtiistica  ol  the  working  of  the  postal  syatem,  derived  and  compiled  from  the  latest 
official  documents — Editor  Mertknnts*  Magazine. 
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tions.”  In  1683  the  benevolent  William  Penn,  the  proprietary  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  Henry  Waldy  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  with 
authority  to  send  a weekly  mail  to  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  “the 
Falls,”  the  time  of  departure  of  which  was  to  be  i4  carefully  published  on 
the  meeting-house  door  and  in  other  public  places.”  In  1692  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  granted  to  Thomas  Neal  a patent  constituting  him  post* 
master  general  for  that  colony,  and  other  parts  of  America,  which,  how- 
ever,was  never  carried  into  effect  in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  1700,  the  British  government  authorized  Colonel 
John  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  to  establish  post  offices,  and  organize 
post-routes  in  its  American  colonies  for  a period  of  twenty-one  years ; but 
his  patent  for  this  purpose  was  abrogated  a few  years  thereafter,  owing  to 
the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  of  1710,  consolidating  the  colonial  post  office 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  last  mentioned  date  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  American  post  office. 

The  next  event  of  note  in  its  history  was  the  association  with  it  of  that 
great  man  Benjamin  Franklin,  Colonel  Spotswood,  the  British  deputy 
postmaster  general  for  the  colonies,  having  commissioned  him  postmaster 
of  Philadelphia  in  1737.  At  this  date  he  was  the  editor  of  a newspaper 
on  Market  street  in  that  city,  the  circulation  and  advertisements  of  which, 
we  learn  from  his  autobiography,  were  much  enlarged  by  the  appoint- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Colonel  S.  in  1763,  the  Crown  appointed  him, 
jointly  with  a Mr.  William  Hunter,  to  the  charge  of  the  colonial  estab- 
lishment. At  this  time  the  aggregate  length  of  post  road  in  the  country 
was  but  1532  miles,  and  there  was  no  regular  mail  except  between  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  although  post-riders  went  occasionally  as  far  south  as 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  sometimes  extending  their  trips  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

The  author  of  Poor  Richard — who  was  no  doubt  largely  indebted  to 
his  then  brilliant  European  reputation  as  a philosopher-  for  this  official 
elevation — proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  active  and  efficient  in 
his  new  position.  He  tells  us  in  his  life  that,  in  1763,  in  company  with 
an  invalid  daughter,  he  traveled  five  months  on  a tour  for  the  inspection 
of  his  northern  post  offices ; also,  that  he  effected  such  improvements  in 
the  service  as  to  enable  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  write  to  Boston 
and  get  replies  in  three  w eeks,  instead  of  six,  the  time  previously  required. 
Owing  to  a “ freak  of  ministers,”  as  he  styles  the  proceeding,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  in  1774,  at  which  date  the  British  institution  on 
this  side  of  the  water  may  be  considered  as  broken  up. 

On  the  26th  of  July  of  next  year  (1775)  the  great  men  composing  the 
Colonial  Congress,  at  its  second  session,  held  in  the  State  house  at  Phila- 
delphia, resolved  to  have  a postal  establishment  of  their  own,  and  there- 
upon unanimously  elected  Dr.  Franklin  as  its  chief — an  appointment,  it  is 
presumable,  far  more  acceptable  to  the  patriot  than  the  one  of  whiqh  he 
/ had  so  unceremoniously  been  deprived.  Contemporaneous  resolves  of  this 
venerable  convention  showr  that  they  invested  him  wdth  a very  unlimited 
discretion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  vacated  the  position  soon  after,  in  consequence,  it  is 
supposed,  of  being  called  to  higher  trusts,  and  that  Congress,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776,  appointed  as  his  successor  his  son-in-law  and  assistant  in  the 
office,  Richard  Bache. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by  the  colonies  in  1778, 
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the  Confederated  Congress  passed  resolutions  setting  forth  the  importance 
of  the  establishment,  and  their  exclusive  right  to  establish  post  offices  and 
post  routes.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1782,  the  same  body  elected  Eben- 
ezer  Hazard,  who  had  acted  as  an  inspector  of  the  posts,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  rendered  important  service,  postmaster  general  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bache.  The  records  of  the  time  furnish  but  meagre  details  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  concern  during  the  official  terms  of  those  gentlemen,  a 
period  of  over  twelve  years.  Owing  to  the  stagnation  of  business,  result- 
ing from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  consequent  inactivity  of  cor- 
respondence, its  energies  slumbered,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  gross 
yearly  receipts  averaged  but  about  $3 0,000  per  annum — a sum  inferior  to 
the  product  of  a third-class  city  office  at  the  present  time.  Other  causes 
are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  this  inefficiency,  among  which  may  be 
set  down  its  exorbitant  tariff  of  postages,  and  its  inability,  without  the 
consent  of  the  individual  colonies,  to  arrest  and  punish  mail-robbers  and 
other  offenders  against  its  laws.  A more  potent  authority  than  that  of 
the  Confederated  Congress  was  required  to  impart  to  it  due  vigor.  The 
constitutional  government,  which  went  into  effect  in  1789,  supplied  this. 

In  September  of  that  year  Washington  commissioned  Samuel  Osgoodi 
previously  a delegate  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  to  administer  the 
office,  which  was  then  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  having  been 
customary  to  keep  it  where  that  body  held  its  sessions.  Thence  it  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1790,  from  which  place  it  was  re- 
moved to  Washington,  with  the  other  executive  bureaus,  in  1802.  I 
insert  here  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  presided  over  the  estab- 
lishment since  the  organization  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  dates 
of  their  appointment : — 

Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  September  26,  1789. 

Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  1791. 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  February  25,  1795. 

Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  November  28,  1801. 

Return  J.  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  March  17,  1814. 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  June  26,  1823. 

William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  March  9,  1829. 

Amos  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  May  1,  1835. 

John  M.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  May  25,  1840. 

Francis  Granger,  of  New  York„March  6,  1841. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  September  13,  1841. 

Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1845. 

Jacob  Collaraer,  of  Vermont,  March  7,  1849. 

Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York,  July  20,  1850. 

S.  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  September  14,  1852. 

James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1853. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gideon  Granger  and  Return  J.  Meigs,  together 
held  office  about  twenty-two  years,  and  that  the  combined  term  of  Messn. 
Niles,  Francis  Granger,  and  Hubbard  was  less  than  two  years. 

When  the  new  government  commenced  operations  there  were  but  sev- 
enty-five post-offices  in  the  Union,  and  only  1,875  miles  of  post-road,  made 
tip  of  a seaboard  line,  through  the  principal  towns  between  Wiscasset,  in 
Maine,  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and  a few  intersecting  cross  posts,  on- 
much  of  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  but  once  a fortnight  The  entire 
annual  revenue  of  the  office  was  $37,395,  and  its  expenditures  $32,140i 
The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  its  subsequent  progress : — 
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Tear.  Post  road.  Anno*!  co«tof 

Post  Ofloes.  Miles.  transportation.  Receipts.  Expend  It  ares. 

1790 75  1.875  $22,081  $87,985  $82,140 

1795 458  18,207  75,869  160,620  117,898 

1800 908  20,817  128,644  280,804  218.994 

1805 1,568  81.076  239,685  421,878  877,867 

1810 2,800  86,406  827,966  661,684  495.969 

1816  8,000  43,74  8 487,779  1,048,066  748,121 

£820 4,500  72,492  782,426  1,111,927  1,160.926 

1825 5,677  94,062  765,646  1,806,625  1,229.048 

1830 8.450  115,176  1,272,166  1,919.800  1,959,108 

1886 10,770  112,774  1,688,222  8,162,876  2.686,108 

1840 18,468  165.789  8.218,042  4,648,622  4,718,236 

1846 14,183  143,940  2,898,680  4,489,842  4,320,731 

I860 18,417  178,672  2,965,786  5,499.986  6,212,966 

1868 22,320  217,748  4,495,968  6,940,726  7.982,767 


- This  statement  makes  it  clear  that  a galvanic  energy  seized  the  estab* 
lishment  under  its  new  control,  its  receipts  having  run  up  in  the  next  fifteen 
years  to  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  its  expenditures  to  nearly 
as  much.  The  entire  result?  to  the  present  show  a development  which  the 
eminent  forecast  of  Franklin  probably  never  anticipated.  Should  its  op 
orations  continue,to  enlarge  in  a like  ratio  during  the  next  fifty  years,  how 
immense  will  be  its  ramifications,  how  stupendous  its  blessings  to  the 
teeming  millions  destined  to  inhabit  our  wide-spread  borders  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  century ! 

The  mails  have  increased  correspondingly.  Fifty  years  ago  but  a few 
bounds  of  matter  were  sent  in  the  largest  mails ; and  only  thirty  years 
back  the  boot  of  a four-horse  coach  would  hold  the  heaviest  out-going 
tnail  at  the  city  of  New  York,  whereas  at  present  several  tons  of  mail  mat- 
ter leave  that  place  daily  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Probably  more  than  100,000,000  of  letters,  and  over  130,000,000  of  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  pass  through  the  United  States  post-offices  annually. 
The  free  matter  of  Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  sent  and  re- 
ceived through  the  Washington  city  post-office  three  years  ago,  (doubtless 
much  greater  now,)  was  estimated  by  its  postmaster  at  600  tons  per  an- 
num, the  income  from  which,  if  taxable  with  postage,  even  at  the  present 
low  rates,  would  have  been  $892,960.  The  quarterly  returns  of  postmas- 
ters received  at  the  department  alone  amount  to  one  thousand  bushels  in 
a year. 

Few  striking  occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  infant  estab- 
lishment during  the  official  terms  of  Messrs.  Pickering,  Habersham,  and 
Gideon  Granger,  which  lasted  from  1791  to  1814.  That  they  were  tal- 
ented men  is  made  apparent  by  their  reports  to  Congress.  The  postal 
laws  underwent  a number  of  important  revisions  at  their  suggestions  ; and 
the  above  table  shows  that  the  mail  service  was  vastly  extended  during 
the  period.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman,  in  a report  made  to  Congress 
in  1810,  complacently  stated  that  a great  increase  of  expedition  had  been 
given  to  the  mails  in  the  previous  eleven  years.  He  illustrated  this  by 
the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  times  required  at  the  two  pe- 
riods to  dispatch  letters  and  get  answers : — 

Portland  to  Savannah  and  back,  in  1799,  forty  days;  in  1810,  twenty* 
6even. 

Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  back,  in  1799,  thirty-two  days;  in 
V810,  sixteen. 
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, Philadelphia  to  Nashville  and  back,  in  1799, forty-four  days;  in  1810, 
thirty. 

New  York  to  Canandaigua  and  back,  in  1799,  twenty  days;  in  1810, 
twelve. 

The  present  schedule  time — thanks  to  the  inventors  of  steamboats  and 
railroads — stands  thus : — 

Portland  to  Savannah  and  back,  9 days. 

Philadelphia  to  Lexington  and  back,  7 days. 

Philadelphia  to  Nashville  and  back,  8 days. 

New  York  to  Canandaigua  and  back,  1 day. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  G.  complained  to  Congress  that 
he  was  cramped  for  office  room.  The  building  known  .as  “The  Hotel,” 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  establishment,  was  therefore  purchased 
for  its  use,  at  a cost  of  $10,000 — rather  an  insignificant  sum  contrasted 
with  the  expense  of  the  splendid  structure  occupied  by  the  office  since 
1841,  $600,000.  In  The  Hotel  building  alluded  to  were  crowded  also  the 
city  post-office  and  the  patent  office. 

In  1815  fifty  per  cent  increase  was  made,  by  direction  of  Congress,  in 
the  postage  rates,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  that  pe- 
riod. This  was  taken  off  the  next  year. 

In  1825,  during  the  official  term  of  that  eminent  postmaster-general, 
Mr.  McLean,  a revised  postal  act,  which  remains  at  the  present  time  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  department,  was  passed  by  the  national  legislature. 
Its  details  seem  so  plain  on  perusal,  as  not  to  have  required  great  skill  or 
legal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  framers,  yet  it  had  taken  an  experience 
of  forty  years,  and  numerous  revisions,  to  perfect  it. 

Tantffi  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  geo  tern. 

Previous  to  this  period,  postmasters  had  transmitted  their  revenues  to 
headquarters  in  bank-notes,  sometimes  substituting  certificates  of  deposit. 
The  assistant  postmaster-general  who  received,  also  disbursed  these  mon- 
eys, so  that  he  was  without  effective  check.  This  was  obviously  a cum- 
brous and  hazardous  mode  of  procedure ; and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable 
to  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  Abraham  Bradley,  who  discharged  the 
duty  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  that  no  serious  losses  occurred 
within  the  period.  Mr.  McLean  improved  the  system  by  paying  his  con- 
tractors, to  a large  extent,  in  drafts  on  the  postmasters  on  their  routes. 
Mr.  Barry,  his  successor,  ameliorated  the  matter  further,  by  directing  the 
postmasters  to  remit  their  balances,  in  all  cases,  in  certificates  of  deposit, 
instead  of  bank-notes,  and  that  no  funds  should  be  paid  out  at  the  depart- 
ment except  through  checks*  signed  by  two  of  its  officers,  acting  separately, 
and  each  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  act 

During  the  six  years — 1829  to  1835 — of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Barry — the  first  chief  of  the  establishment  who  took  a seat  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s cabinet — numerous  improvements  and  great  extensions  were  made 
in  the  postal  service.  For  many  of  these  he  ordered  large  extra  allow- 
ances to  contractors,  owing  to  which  the  establishment  was  unable  to  meet 
its  engagements  without  a resort  to  loans  from  banks.  This  resulted  in  a 
tedious  investigation  of  its  affairs  by  a congressional  committee.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  consequence  transferred  Mr.  B.  to  a sphere  of  duty  calling 
for  less  financial  ability,  and  placed  in  the  postal  chair  Amos  Kendall,  a 
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man  of  singular  clearness  of  intellect,  fine  administrative  qualifications, 
and  Herculean  energy,  who  immediately  set  on  foot  measures  destined 
promptly  to  elevate  the  credit  and  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stitution. 


We  now  arrive  at  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment, viz.,  its  reorganization  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1836,  on  a plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  K.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  postmaster-general  had  practi- 
cally combined  in  himself  the  three  functions  of  making  contracts  for  the 
service,  adjusting  the  accounts  originating  under  the  same,  and  paying  the 
money.  This  system — if  system  it  can  be  called — not  only  imposed  on 
him  a greater  amount  of  labor  than  any  single  individual  could  properly 
perform,  but  was  entirely  at  variance  with  that  adopted  for  the  War  and 
Navy  departments,  as  well  as  unsafe — it  being  a recognized  principle  with 
regard  to  government  finances,  that  a public  officer  who  has  an  agency  in 
making  contracts  should  have  no  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
arising  under  the  same.  The  law  of  1836  referred  to,  vested  the  settling 
duty  in  an  officer  styled  Auditor,  who  was  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  although  charged  to  make  periodical  reports  tof 
and  receive  instructions  from  the  Postmaster-General,  in  regard  to  sundry 
particulars  bearing  on  the  condition  and  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
of  his  office.  This  officer  being  competent  to  refuse  the  payment  of  illegal 
claims,  although  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  be  allowed,  con- 
stitutes, it  will  be  seen,  a salutary  check  on  the  latter  functionary. 

In  December,  1836,  the  department  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  books 
and  papers  suffered  but  little  damage  in  consequence. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  Congress  enacted  its  first  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  very  valuable,  but  very  expensive  class  of  service — railroad — 
by  declaring  all  such  roads  to  be  post-routes,  and  directing  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  have  the  mails  conveyed  upon  them,  provided  he  could  do  so 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  within  limits  prescribed  by  the  act.  This  opened 
a new  era  in  mail  communication. 


I insert  here  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  this  class  of  service, 
as  well  as  of  steamboat,  at  several  subsequent  dates : — 


RAILROAD.  ' STEAMBOAT. 


Yew. 

length. 

Miles. 

Annual 

coal. 

Year. 

Length. 

Miles. 

Annual 

cost. 

1*43 

..  8714 

$631,762 

662.141 

1848 

. . 6.792 

$264.77* 

278,307 

1845 

4.092 

.1845 

. 7.626 

1846 

4,462 

687.769 

18*6 

8.378 

229464 

1847 

4.736 

697.921 

1847 

. . 8.866 

236.743 

1848 

4,967 

684,192 

1848 

8.280 

262,019 

1849 

..  6.138 

635.740 

1849 

..  10.169 

278.650 

I860 

7,190 

818.227 

1850 

..  10,826 

813.948 

1851 

8,218 

985.019 

1851 

..  13.411 

421.692 

1862  

..  11.172 

1,275.620 

1852 

..  18.786 

505.815 

1863 

13,412 

1,601,329 

1858 

..  16,329 

660,572 

To  show  the  full  cost  of  this  service,  a heavy  sum  is  to  be  added  for 
route  agency  and  mail  messenger  duty,  made  necessary  in  consequence. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  statement  that  railroad  transportation  has 
enlarged  of  late  far  more  rapidly  than  steamboat,  it  having  nearly  quad- 
rupled in  ten  years ; also,  that  the  expense  for  each  mile  of  the  former  is 
about  quadruple  that  of  the  latter. 

Should  this  species  of  service  continue  to  multiply  in  any  such  ratio  for 
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the  next  ten  years — its  present  cost  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the 
department’s  entire  postage  revenue — it  is  quite  apparent  that,  at  the  rates 
of  pay  now  allowed  the  companies,  its  entire  income  from  that  source  will 
be  required  for  that  single  item  of  expenditure. 

March  3,  1845,  is  a notable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  by  Congress  on  that  date  of  four  acts  materially  af- 
fecting its  policy.  The  first  of  these  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  at  all  future  lettings  of  contracts,  to  award  the  acceptances  with- 
out other  reference  to  the  mode  of  transportation  than  might  be  necessary 
to  the  due  celerity,  security,  and  certainty  of  the  mails.  The  second  direct- 
ed him  to  arrange  the  railroad  routes  under  three  classes,  according  to 
their  respective  importance  as  channels  of  mail  communication,  and  pre- 
scribed a limit  of  compensation  for  each  class.  The  third  authorized  aim 
to  contract,  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  transportation  of  the 
mails  to  any  foreign  port,  giving  the  preference  to  the  tenders  of  persona 
proposing  to  perform  the  service  in  steamships  suitable  for  vessels-of-war, 
and  claimable  by  government  when  needed  for  that  purpose,  at  valuation. 
The  fourth  abolished  the  franking  privilege,  and  adopted,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  establishment,  a scale  of  letter  postage  based  on 
weight — the  just  method — reducing  the  charge  for  a single  letter,  (limited 
to  half  an  ounce,)  going  not  over  300  miles,  to  five  cents,  and  ten  cents  for 
greater  distances.  It  also  prescribed  an  improved  scale  for  newspapers 
and  other  printed  matter,  allowing  the  former  to  go  postage-free  to  sub- 
scribers within  30  miles  of  the  place  of  publication.  Let  us  notice  each  of 
these  enactments  more  particularly. 

The  one  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  mail  contracts  was  de- 
signed to  aid  the  department  in  carrying  into  successful  execution  the  re- 
duced postage  tariff  referred  to,  by  preventing  the  application  of  any  of 
its  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  mail-coach  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  trav- 
eling community.  That  it  is  serviceable  in  reducing  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  op- 
eration— 1845  to  1849 — the  curtailment  under  that  head  amounted  to 
$328,000,  although  the  post-roads  were  extended  within  the  period  23,763 
miles.  Owing,  however,  to  the  latitude  of  construction  of  which  the 
terms  “ due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security  of  the  mail,”  are  susceptible, 
and  difficulties  connected  with  its  execution,  the  principle  embodied  in 
this  statute  has  not  been  stringently  enforced  in  all  cases. 

The  act  concerning  the  classification  of  the  railroad  pay  has  materially 
aided  the  department  in  resisting  exorbitant  demands  for  such  service. 
But,  in  view  of  the  rapid  augmentation  of  this  class  of  contracts,  and  the 
large  decline  in  its  revenue  under  the  present  cheap  rates  of  postage,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  limits  fixed  thereby  (ranging  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a mile  per  annum  for  length  of  road)  are  more  liberal  than  the 
establishment  will  be  able  hereafter  to  measure  up  to,  without  leaning 
upon  the  national  treasury — a recourse  pointed  out  as  objectionable  by 
reasons  of  the  most  weighty  character.  The  companies  could  not  consist- 
ently, under  the  circumstances,  complain  if  Congress  should  pass  a more 
restrictive  statute  on  the  subject,  because  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
does  not  materially  increase  their  expenditures,  while  their  stockholders, 
and  the  communities  along  their  lines,  are  furnished  thereby  with  impor- 
tant social,  intellectual,  and  commercial  advantages.  A generous  public 
spirit  should  dispose  these  gentlemen  to  forward  the  mails  at  prices  mere- 
ly remunerative. 
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V 

The  enactment  in  regard  to  foreign  mails  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  national  legislature  as  an  incipient  step  towards  the  creation  of  a 
steam  navy,  in  imitation  of  a policy  extensively  pursued  in  late  years  by 
Great  Britain — the  national  defence  and  the  protection  of  Commerce  in 
the  emergency  of  a foreign  war  being  the  principal  objects  in  view,  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  being  subordinate.  A fresh  impulse  was  given  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1847,  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  and  between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Aspinwall, 
San  Francisco,  and  Astoria,  in  steamers  constructed  on  the  plan,  and  ten- 
dered by  the  owners  on  the  conditions,  above  referred  to,  as  contained  in 
the  statute  of  1845.  To  aid  in  carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  as  well  as 
the  first  contract  made  under  their  provisions,  (New  York  to  Bremen- 
haven, in  Germany,)  Postmaster-General  Johnson,  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
dispatched  to  Europe  his  accomplished  first  assistant,  S.  R.  Ilobbie,  Esq., 
with  authority  to  enter  into  international  postal  arrangements,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a treaty  with  one  of  the  German  States  on  terms  very 
favorable  to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Under  its  articles,  the  city  of 
Bremen,  with  which  we  have  an  extensive  Commerce,  and  which  is  closely 
connected  with  St.  Petersburgh,  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  other  important 
cities  on  the  continent,  by  railroads  and  other  traveling  lines,  became  the 
trans-Atlantic  exchange  office  for  all  mails  sent  by  the  new  ocean  line. 
The  rates  of  postage  adopted,  w'hieli  have  since  been  largely  reduced,  cur- 
tailed one-half  the  previous  expense  for  correspondence,  and  had  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  being  left  optional  as  to  prepayment.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  thirty  millions  of  Germany  were  thus  enabled  to 
correspond  with  each  other  without  serious  impediment  Both  in  a social 
and  commercial  point  of  view  this  was  a convention  of  vast  importance. 
Postal  treaties  have  since  been  effected  with  Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
and  others  are  contemplated  with  France  and  Belgium.  By  virtue  of  the 
British  treaty,  their  citizens  and  ours  can  exchange  letters  and  newspapers 
with  each  other  as  conveniently  as  with  those  of  their  own  countries.  It 
also  secures  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wishing  to  forward  corre- 
spondence to  the  ports  of  the  most  distant  nations  the  benefits  of  the  ex- 
tensive mail  packet  system  of  that  enlightened  nation,  the  vessels  of  which 
convey  regular  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Under  the  articles 
of  this  treaty  our  department  now  dispatches  by  the  British  steamers  mail 
packages  to  all  prominent  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  South  America.  The  Prussian  treaty  provides  for 
a semi-weekly  closed  mail,  which  is  sent  by  the  British  and  American 
steamers,  via  England  and  Belgium.  The  cost  of  transmitting  letters  under 
these  conventions  (varying  from  ten  to  twenty-four  cents  for  a single  letter) 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessities,  make  desirable  ; yet,  in  viewT  of  their  effect  upon  our 
national  reputation,  the  great  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and  commercial 
benefits  secured  by  them,  and  their  utility  in  diffusing  a knowledge  of  our 
free  political  institutions  among  the  misruled  multitudes  of  the  old  world, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  importance.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  Judge  Campbell  with  the  owmers  of  a 
line  of  clipper  ships  for  a monthly  conveyance  of  letters  to  Australia  at  two 
cents  each  for  the  ocean  postage,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  the  enter* 
ing  wedge  to  a series  of  improvements  of  that  class. 
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The  United  States  government  has  under  contract  at  present  the  follow- 
ing ocean  routes,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Navy  Department: — 

r 

New  York  to  Bremenhaven,  via  Southampton monthly  trips 

“ Havre,  via  Cowes . . 

• “ Liverpool  .semi  monthly  trips 

**  Aspinwall,  New  Grenada 

“ New  Orleans,  via  Havana 

New  Orleans  to  Aspinwall 

“ Yera  Cruz,  Mexico 

Charleston  to  Havana. 

Panama  to  Astoria,  via  San  Francisco  

Total .' 

The  portion  of  the  postage  act  of  1845  abolishing  the  franking  privilege 
resulted  in  (he  resignation  of  one-third  of  all  the  postmasters  in  the  Union 
in  about  twenty  months.  It  operated  with  peculiar  hardship  on  that  class 
of  officers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  commissions  were  virtually  dimin- 
ished by  the  same  bill  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  their  postage  re- 
ceipts which  resulted  from  its  passage. 

From  1792  to  1845  the  charge  on  a single  letter — limited  to  one  piece 
of  paper — had  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-five  cents,  under  a graduated 
table  of  distances,  and  that  on  newspapers  had  stood  at  one  cent  for  dis- 
tances not  over  300  miles,  and  one  and  a half  cents  for  greater  ones.  The 
new  tables  of  the  latter  year,  while  they  made  several  changes  calculated 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter, 
did  not  materially  diminish  the  rates  therefor.  The  decrease  in  the  charge 
for  letters,  although  not  equal  to  that  since  effected,  was  a vast  contribu- 
tion to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  the  public,  because  it  lessened 
the  tax  on  an  article  which  may  properly  be  regarded  in  the  present  age 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Under  its  operation  the  receipts  for 
printed  matter  steadily  advanced,  whereas  those  for  letters  suffered  a great 
decline  during  the  first  year,  but  partially  recovered  during  the  secoud, 
and  steadily  advanced  thereafter. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1847,  Congress  restored  the  franking  privilege 
to  all  postmasters  receiving  a compensation  not  exceeding  8200  a year. 
On  the  3d  of  the  same  month  that  body  authorized  the  issue  of  stamps 
for  the  prepayment  of  postage — a facility  since  so  much  resorted  to  that 
the  sales  of  them  amounted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  81,629,262.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  the  department  extended  its  mail  service  over 
Texas.  The  act  of  August  4,  1848,  directed  a similar  step  in  reference  to 
California  and  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  clerical  force  of  the  General  Post  Office 
was  considerably  enlarged.  This  has  stood  at  various  periods  thus : In 
1795,  four  clerks;  in  1810,  twelve;  in  1820,  twenty-one;  in  1830,  forty- 
eight;  in  1 835,  ninety-tw’O  ; in  1840,  ninety -fi ve  ; in  1850,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight;  in  1853,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  At  first  blush 
the  increase  in  latter  years  would  seem  to  exceed  the  ratio  of  enlargement 
of  the  service.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  business  of  the 
establishment  extends,  and  becomes  complicated,  new  classes  of  entries 
and  records  are  made  necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  system  of  checks 
and  references ; also  that  the  frequent  alterations  in  the  rates  of  postage 
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and  commissions  of  postmasters  authorized  within  the  last  ten  years  hare 
operated  to  throw  an  immense  amount  of  labor  on  its  different  bureaus. 

The  postage  tariff  of  1845  having  proved  popular  and  successful,  Con- 
gress, on  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
that  very  efficient  Postmaster  General,  N.  K.  Hall,  (whose  motto  seemed 
to  be  omni  homines  qui  sese  student  prcestare  c ceteris  animalibus  sumna  ope 
niti  decct,)  further  reduced  the  rate  for  single  letters,  prepaid,  to  three 
cents,  for  distances  not  over  3,000  miles,  and  largely  diminished  that  for 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  but  increased  the 
charge  on  transient  papers.  The  last-mentioned  feature  made  the  news- 
paper change  obnoxious  to  the  public,  while  the  postmasters  were  dissat- 
isfied because  that  portion  of  the  bill  varied  the  rates  by  a graduated  scale 
of  distances,  which  multiplied  their  labor.  To  remedy  these  defects,  a 
new  table  for  printed  matter  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1852,  discarding  the  objectionable  features  referred  to,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  already  cheap  rates  for  such  matter  one-half,  when  pre-paid 
quarterly  or  yearly.  The  effects  upon  the  revenue  resulting  from  the 
bills  of  1845,  1851,  and  1852,  are  exhibited  by  the  following  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending-^- 


une  SO,  1840,  letter  postage, 

$4,073,776 

newspaper  postage, 

$636,520 

Do. 

1845, 

do. 

8,666,231 

do. 

608,765 

Do. 

1846, 

do. 

2,881,697 

do. 

662.142 

Do. 

1847, 

da 

8,198,967 

da 

648.160 

Do. 

1848, 

da 

8,340,801 

do. 

767.834 

Do. 

1849, 

da 

8,882,762 

da 

819.016 

Do. 

I860, 

do. 

4,676,663 

do. 

919.486 

Do. 

1861, 

do. 

6,869,242 

do. 

1,086,131 

Do. 

1862, 

do. 

4,226,792 

da 

789,246 

Do. 

1863, 

do. 

4,478,227 

do. 

611,833 

This,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  a favorable  showing  for  the  two  last- 
mentioned  acts ; but  as  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  increased  postal 
facilities  stimulate  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of  newspa- 
pers, it  is  presumable  that,  as  the  resources  of  the  nation  become  devel- 
oped, and  the  people  become  accustomed  to  cheap  postage,  there  will  be 
a partial,  if  not  an  entire,  recovery  in  the  matter.  But,  disregarding  hy- 
pothesis, considerations  connected  with  the  contentment,  cultivation,  and 
convenience  of  the  masses — important  elements  in  the  pyramid  of  national 
strength — clearly  prohibit  any  retrograde  movement  on  the  subject. 

Prior  to  1825  an  annual  revenue  from  the  establishment  to  the  United 
States  treasury  seems  to  have  entered  largely  iuto  the  policy  of  the  Post- 
masters General,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  statement  of  net 
profits  paid  over  by  them  at  periods  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy  : — 


Pickering— December,  1793,  to  March,  1795 $47,499 

Habersham — June,  1796,  to  September,  1801/. 863.810 

G.  Grander — December,  1801,  to  December,  1818 291.679 

Meiga — March,  1814,  to  June,  18*28 887.209 

McLean — July,  1823,  to  December,  18*28 13,466 


Mr.  McLean  avowed  it  as  his  policy — obviously  a good  oue — to  keep 
the  funds  of  the  concern  in  active  use  in  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  routes,  and  his  successors  have  generally  pursued  a similar  course. 
Indeed,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Congress,  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  public,  seem  to  have  coincided  in  the  view  that  the  establishment 
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should  simply  be  self-sustaining,  neither  running  in  debt  or  aiming  at 
profits.  But  within  a very  recent  date  a few  well-meaning  people,  moved 
by  a wish  to  have  the  postage  rates  further  cheapened,  or  to  have  more 
liberal  rates  of  pay  made  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  manifested  a 
willingness  to  cast  it  to  a considerable  extent  for  support  on  the  public 
treasury — a policy  both  impolitic  and  unnecessary  : impolitic  because  it  is 
unjust  to  tax  those  of  our  citizens  who  seldom  wrrite  letters  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  those  who  write  many,  and  because  the  making  the  office 
depend  on  its  own  revenues  for  means  to  defray  its  expenditures  has  a 
potent  tendency  to  create  a watchful  economy  in  its  disbursements ; un- 
necessary, because  if  Congress  will  compensate  it,  at  the  regular  rates  of 
postage,  for  the  free  matter  sent  through  the  mails,  (say  to  the  amount  of 
a million  and  a half  of  dollars  per  annum,)  will  restrict  by  statute  the  rail- 
road pay  to  rates  barely  remunerative,  and  will  place  the  expense  of  the 
ocean  contracts — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  returned  in  postages — 
upon  the  Navy  Department ; also,  if  future  Postmasters  General  shall  (as 
I am  confident  the  present  one  intends  doing)  rigidly  execute  the  require- 
ment of  the  act  of  1845,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  contracts, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to  defray,  unaided,  its  current 
engagements,  as  well  as  to  make  all  needful  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments in  the  service.  During  the  few  years  just  past  the  organization  of 
foreign  routes,  the  extension  of  the  inland  ones  over  an  immense  amount 
of  new  territory,  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  railroad  service,  have 
vastly  enlarged  the  department’s  outlays.  A further  increaso  under  these 
heads  may  be  anticipated.  Yet  it  will  be  able,  I am  quite  sure,  on  the 
conditions  specified,  to  pay  its  own  way,  without  leaning  upon  the  national 
exchequer.  To  the  weak  argument,  often  made,  that  the  post  office  may 
as  properly  be  thrown  upon  the  government  treasury  for  support  as  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  I have  only  to  remark,  that  the  former  has 
a current  revenue  on  which  to  lean,  whereas  the  latter  have  no  such  re- 
source. 

The  public  are  daily  made  familiar,  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
through  contact  with  postmasters,  mail-carriers,  and  other  agents  of  tile 
institution,  with  its  extemal  operations ; but  with  its  internal  organiza- 
tion, constituting  the  main-spring  and  balance-wheel  that  move  and  regu- 
late all  its  outer  movements,  they  know  but  little.  A few  remarks  on 
this  head. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  located  in  a beautiful  marble  edifice,  built  in 
Corinthian  style,  204  feet  in  length,  with  wings  1 16  feet  deep;  situated 
half  way  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President’s  House,  on  a gentle  ele- 
vation, looking  southerly  towards  the  beautiful  Potomac,  about  a mile 
distant.  The  department  proper,  including  the  Postmaster  General,  his 
three  assistants,  and  79  clerks,  occupies  the  western  portion  and  wing; 
the  Auditor,  with  103  clerks,  the  eastern.  To  the  Postmaster  General  is 
intrusted  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  its  executive,  or  administrative 
management.  His  principal  functions  are  to  establish  post  offices,  appoint 
postmasters,  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  exercise  a general 
superintendence  over  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  its  funds,  and 
make  reports  to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  state  of  its  affairs.  His 
assistants  and  clerks  share  no  part  of  his  authority,  but  are  merely  his 
ministerial  agents  to  perform  services  which  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
in  person.  The  preparation  of  cases  for  his  decision  he  commits  to  fouf 
distinct  bureaus,  styled  appointment,  contract,  finance,  and  inspection, 
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supervised  respectively  by  an  assistant  or  the  chief  clerk.  The  Bureau  of 
Appointment,  under  charge  of  the  First  Assistant,  Horatio  King,  Esq., 
aided  by  sixteen  clerks,  investigates  ail  cases  having  reference  to  the 
establishment  and  discontinuance  of  post  offices,  and  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  postmasters  and  route  agents.  The  Contract  Bureau,  superin- 
tended by  W.  H.  Dundas,  Esq.,  the  second  assistant,  who  has  24  clerks, 
attends  to  the  arranging,  advertising,  and  placing  under  contract  the  mail- 
routes,  as  well  as  altering  the  service  on  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
public  wants  may  require.  It  has  also  in  charge  the  mail-messenger 
arrangements.  The  Bureau  of  Finance,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Third 
Assistant,  John  Marron,  Esq.,  assisted  by  2 1 clerks,  manages  so  much  of 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  establishment  as  the  law  dees  not  devolve  upon 
the  Auditor.  It  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  postmasters  shall  pay 
over  their  balances,  makes  drafts  for  the  collection  and  transfer  of  its 
funds,  and  issues  warrants  on  the  treasury  to  pay  balances  reported  by  the 
Auditor  to  be  owing.  This  office  also  receives  the  quarterly  returns  of 
postmasters,  and  has  charge  of  all  business  relating  to  dead  letters  and  the 
issue  of  postage  stamps.  The  Inspection  Bureau,  under  the  care  of  the 
chief  clerk,  John  Oakford,  Esq.,  aided  by  sixteen  clerks,  examines  all  re- 
ports from  postmasters  and  others  touching  the  performance  of  mail  con- 
tractors, with  a view  to  holding  them  to  a faithful  compliance  with  their 
obligations.  It  also  makes  periodical  reports  to  the  Auditor  of  all  deduc- 
tions from  their  pay  for  delinquent  performance,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
all  matters  connected  with  mail  depredations  and  the  issuing  of  mail-bags. 

The  office  of  the  Auditor,  which  is  not  a bureau  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, as  above  stated,  but  of  the  Treasury  Department,  collects  debts 
due  to  the  establishment,  adjusts  and  settles  the  accounts  of  its  mail  con- 
tractors, postmasters,  and  other  agents,  and  generally  all  claims  originating 
under  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General.  No  other  executive  office  fit 
Washington  can  compare  with  it  in  amount  of  labor.  It  numbers  103 
clerks,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  classed  as  follows : — 
pay  clerks  12,  examiners  of  postmaster’s  returns  44,  book-keepers  11, 
registers  8,  collection  clerks  18,  miscellaneous  10. 

The  following  individuals  have  presided  over  this  great  bureau  since  its 
organization,  viz. : — 

Charles  K.  Gardner,  appointed  July  2,  1886;  Elisha  Whittlesey,  ap- 
pointed March  19,  1841 ; M.  St.  C.  Clarke,  appointed  December  20, 1843; 
Peter  G.  Washington,  appointed  March  29,  1845;  J.  W.  Farelly,  appoint- 
ed November  5,  1849 ; W.  F.  Phillips,  appointed  April  7,  1853. 

Messrs.  Whittlesey  and  Washington  proved  very  efficient  officers.  The 
latter  made  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  arranging  and  preserv- 
ing its  books  and  papers. 

The  department’s  agents,  independent  of  an  army  of  post-riders  and 
clerks  in  post-offices,  number  nearly  thirty  thousand,  embracing  22,320 
local  postmasters,  209  traveling  ones,  (route  agents  on  railroad  lines,) 
5,500  mail  contractors,  900  mail  messengers,  (employed  at  railroad  depots 
and  steamboat  landings,)  18  special  and  26  local  agents.  Its  inland  mail 
routes  are  divided  into  four  geographical  sections,  and  let  to  service  for 
periods  of  four  years.  One  of  the  sections  being  placed  under  contract 
each  spring,  the  entire  circle  is  kept  in  constant  motion.  Of  the  Post- 
masters, those  whose  offices  produce  a revenue  of  $1,000  a year,  of  which 
there  are  258,  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  the  others  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  For  the  convenience  of  the  contract  and  account- 
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ing  business,  the  offices  are  further  classified  under  the  following  denomi- 
nations, viz.:  distribution,  special,  collection,  draft,  and  deposit.  The  pe- 
culiar duty  of  the  distributing  portion,  which  are  usually  located  at  the 
gateways  of  States,  or  other  large  mail  districts,  is  to  consolidate,  assort, 
and  dispatch  by  the  most  direct  lines  the  packages  coming  to  them  from 
different  quarters.  The  special  offices,  exceeding  3,000,  are  generally  situ- 
ated in  retired  locations,  off  any  public  route,  and  have  to  pay  for  their 
mail  supplies  out  of  what  they  make.  Those  styled  collection — over 
17,000 — are  under  instructions  to  hand  their  revenues  quarterly  to  the 
contractors  furnishing  them  with  the  mail.  The  draft  offices- — about  1,000 
— are  directed  to  retain  their  postages  to  meet  special  drafts  made  on  them, 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Those  denominated  deposit,  nearly  as 
many — place  their  balances  periodically  in  designated  depositories. 

The  present  energetic  postal  chief  and  his  able  assistants  manifest  a 
commendable  solicitude  to  infuse  the  utmost  practical  vitality  into  every 
branch  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their  supervision.  The  office  of  Post- 
master-General, although  connected  with  much  power  and  patronage,  has 
peculiar  trials,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  man,  however  well-meaning  and 
sagacious,  can  dispense  this  patronage  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  or,  however 
watchful  and  energetic,  prevent,  amid  the  multitude  of  agents  attached  to 
the  postal  service,  numerous  daily  deficiencies  and  malpractices  in  duty, 
which  give  rise  to  much  public  annoyance,  and  bring  down  on  the  head 
of  the  department  loud  complaints,  both  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  of 
individuals.  The  fact  that  Judge  Campbell  took  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment at  a period  when  its  expenditures  considerably  exceeded  its  revenues, 
whereby  he  is  precluded  from  giving  effect  to  many  meritorious  applica- 
tions from  different  sections  of  the  Union  for  increase  of  mail  facilities, 
must  have  augmented  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  position. 

Several  reports  from  the  department  to  Congress  within  a few  yearn 
past  have  alluded  to  serious  defects  in  our  postal  system — particularly  its 
arrangements  for  mail  billing,  mail  distribution,  and  securing  the  account- 
ability of  postmasters.  In  a small,  compactly  settled  country,  like  Great 
Britain,  from  which  we  derived  our  theory  on  these  subjects,  it  is  easy  to 
apply  a proper  corrective,  which  was  accordingly  done  there  a few  years 
ago.  But  owing  to  the  widely-scattered  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  constant  changes  going  on  in  the  locations  of  its 
post-offices  and  the  direction  of  its  routes,  insurmountable  obstacles  have 
opposed  themselves  to  all  plans  suggested  for  reforming.the  matter  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  A serious  additional  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  office  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not,  in  all  cases,  as 
the  British  and  French  postal  departments  have,  entire  control  over  the 
tijpes  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  railroad  mails. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  opening  for  improvement,  the  operations 
of  the  General  Post-Office  constitute,  as  hinted  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
on  account  of  their  vigor  and  magnitude,  a subject  for  general  congratula- 
tion. The  New  York  evening  papers  are  perused  the  next  afternoon  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  Weldon,  North  Carolina — the  former  671  and  the 
latter  451  miles  distant ; and  the  following  day  in  Chicago  and  Charleston. 
Similar  instances  of  celerity  in  the  dispatch  of  the  mail-bags  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  country  are  numerous.  Almost  the  entire  distance  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa,  immense  quantities  of  letters 
and  printed  matter  are  daily  forwarded  by  its  agencies  with  all  the  velocity 
attainable  by  the  iron  horse  and  steamboat  paddle.  A regular  mail  con- 
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veyance,  by  coach  and  horseback,  is  made  once  a month  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  those  of  the  Missouri,  about  2,000  miles,  through 
districts  till  recently  settled  only  by  half-breed  Indians  and  imbecile  Mexi-> 
cans.  From  the  latter  point  the  post-riders  again  periodically  take  up  the 
line  of  march  another  2,000  miles  over  boundless  uncultivated  prairies  and 
gigantic  mountain  ranges,  rarely  trodden  except  by  the  foot  of  the  red 
man,  to  our  remote  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  fructifying  the  soil  in  their 
passage  with  the  seeds  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  culture,  as  well  as 
potently  aiding  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  savage  barbarity.  The  railroad  and 
steamboat  lines  conveying  the  department’s  mails,  if  formed  into  a single 
route,  would  girdle  the  globe ; and  its  ocean  routes,  if  united  in  like  man- 
ner, would  nearly  encompass  it  again.  The  tide  of  enlightened  political 
sentiment  wafted  to  the  Old  World  by  the  latter  promises  a mightier  in- 
fluence in  emancipating  its  masses  from  the  thraldom  of  despotic  civil  in- 
stitutions than  revolutionary  bayonets  or  imperial  armies  ever  effected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  actually  credited  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails,  by  States  and  Territories,  and  the  amount  of  post- 
ages collected  in  the  same : — 


Stale*  and 

Letter 

Newspaper 

Stamps 

Total  postage 

Territories. 

postage. 

postage. 

sold. 

collected. 

Transportation. 

Maine 

$68,300  73 

$15,433  29 

141,460  92 

$125,194  94 

$52,767  88 

N.  Hampshire 

43,276  13 

10,740  77 

27,686  63 

81,703  68 

31.999  45 

Vermont . . . . ' 

41,041  08 

12,000  34 

25,597  44 

78,638  86 

02,476  85 

Massachusetts 

230,526  28 

81,013  50 

192,427  04 

453.966  80 

130,117  13 

Rhode  Island. 

22,337  19 

8,164  98 

21.875  62 

47,877  79 

12,139  72 

Connecticut... 

70,545  94 

15,166  67 

60,661  99 

146,364  60 

64.173  18 

New  York.., 

686.509  29 

111,752  43 

377,264  35 

1,176,516  06 

455,019  76 

Delaware .... 

9,660  38 

1,989  22 

4,661  11 

16,310  71 

9,412  00 

New  Jersey.. 

58,461  42 

8,689  16 

21,978  69 

89,074  17 

74,189  65 

Pennsylvania. 

273,872  91 

61,001  69 

163,933  70 

488,808  30 

238,019  69 

Maryland.. ... 

83,189  05 

15,443  91 

53,925  15 

152,168  11 

191,686  20 

D.  of  Columbia 

18,595  01 

3,191  64 

16,046  24 

87,832  89 

Virginia 

90.894  86 

28,112  26 

64,465  07 

183,472  19 

813,234  72 

N.  Carolina.. . 

28,838  48 

12,107  45 

19,805  63 

60.751  61 

175,630  59 

8.  Carolina.. . 

41,302  78 

10,144  03 

81,538  94 

82,985  76 

127.169  19 

Georgia. 

76,816  01 

19,079  75 

47,404  88 

142,800  14 

215.288  78 

Florida 

8,721  69 

2,447  31 

6,709  83 

16,788  83 

38,661  99 

Alabama 

63,804  18 

15,491  93 

26,795  74 

96,091  85 

178,543  35 

Mississippi  ... 

42,228  09 

18,655  44 

17,224  68 

73,108  21 

115,924  92 

Texas 

29,916  73 

8,078  03 

9,169  70 

47.164  46 

139.362  19 

Kentucky 

61,080  71 

15,977  08 

35,484  81 

112,542  60 

139,038  16 

Michigan.. . . . 

63,048  34 

14,470  76 

29,238  09 

96,757  19 

136.260  14 

Wisconsin.. . . 

44,493  41 

13,182  09 

16,945  33 

73,670  83 

46.608  00 

Louisiana  .... 

80,822  52 

13,440  96 

83,906  70 

128,170  18 

90,420  73 

Tennessee  . . . 

45,272  79 

13,943  83 

26,484  48 

85,701  10 

92,835  29 

Missouri 

68,485  03 

12.765  01 

27,581  78 

98,781  82 

140,454  41 

Illinois 

99,425  86 

28,069  78 

47,851  20 

175,846  83 

181,611  19 

Ohio.... 

202,317  11 

49,295  44 

124,147  17 

875,759  72 

363,182  37 

Indiana 

77,520  25 

24,399  02 

35,420  16 

187,839  43 

109,392  90 

Arkansas. . . . 

16,188  71 

4,695  27 

4,821  91 

26,105  89 

90.859  15 

Iowa 

23,776  21 

7,234  61 

9,969  40 

40,980  22 

36,393  82 

California .... 

93,961  04 

18,111  56 

16,089  40 

123,152  90 

174,248  02 

Oregon 

6,276  31 

1,680  85 

1,940  69 

9,797  35 

47.682  16 

Minnesota  . . . 

1,630  11 

660  84 

1,338  91 

3,629  86 

2,386  28 

New  Mexico  . 

851  17 

85  12 

80  93 

617  22 

19,647  22 

Utah 

716  15 

41  61 

199  00 

966  66 

3,269  70 

Nebraska  ... . 

459  64 

60  64 

620  18 

Washington. . 

149  66 

12  49 

74  74 

236  89 

2,843,762  06 

611,420  06 

1,629,292  45 

6,084,464  67 

4,199,961  68 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  miles  the  mails  were  trans- 
ported in  the  several  States,  together  with  the  cost  in  each  year  from 
1848  to  1853,  inclusive  : — 

RAILROAD  SERVICE  AND  COST  FOR  THE  TEARS  1848,  1849,  1850,  1851,  1852,  AND  1853. 

1848.  1849.  *1850. 


Transporta* 

Transports- 

Trans  porta- 

Stales. 

lion,  miles. 

Coat. 

lion,  miles. 

Cost 

Uou,  miles. 

Cost 

Maine 

70,824 

$6,733 

91,416 

$6,823 

117,000 

112,254 

N.  Hampshire 

144,768 

10,504 

144,768 

10,504 

187.200 

17,139 

Vermont .... 

188,604 

28,875 

Massachusetts 

906,284 

70,706 

942,486 

72,654 

1,143626 

98,319 

Rhode  Islaud 

30,264 

4.850 

80,264 

4,850 

86,112 

8,612 

Connecticut. . 

230,444 

22,192 

230,444 

22,192 

592,678 

46,nl4 

New  York. . . 

785,076 

62.958 

808,812 

66,872 

1,413,042 

123,920 

New  Jersey. . 

208,728 

87,651 

264,992 

87,422 

273,728 

87,622 

Pennsylvania- 

856,720 

43,357 

894,842 

39,035 

472,446 

48.050 

Maryland .. . . 

891,768 

95,745 

896,666 

94,612 

896,656 

99  612 

Ohio 

96,928 

9.115 

183,460 

19,730 

183,560 

19,730 

Virginia 

118.248 

25,043 

211,893 

51,107 

211.393 

51.107 

N.  Carolina.. . 

179.816 

46,700 

179,816 

46,700 

179,816 

46,700 

8.  Carolina.. . 

150,696 

39,812 

179,816 

41,862 

179,816 

41,862 

Georgia-. . . . 

404,196 

74,087 

429,166 

76,017 

470,162 

80,376 

Florida- . T 

7.176 

620 

Michigan 

149,760 

18.374 

214,968 

23,188 

305,864 

33,598 

Indiana 

63,664 

8,729 

54,288 

8,729 

64,896 

4,029 

Illinois.  t.... 

Kentucky..  • . 

. 

Tennessee. . . . 

Alabama. . . . 

70,612 

18.843 

70,512 

18,843 

70512 

13,848 

Mississippi.. . 

28,704 

8,948 

33,488 

4,600 

48,316 

6.950 

Louisiana  ... 

4,827,400 

684,192 

4,861,177 

685,740 

6,524,593 

818,227 

1851. 


1851. 


1851. 


Transport* 

Transports- 

Cost 

Transports- 

8tates. 

tion,  miles. 

Cost 

tion.  miles. 

tiun,  miles. 

Cost 

Maine 

177.528 

$15,397 

177,628 

$15,397 

223,704 

$18,867 

N.  Hampshire 

212,160 

18,240 

220,272 

16,498 

280,176 

18,418 

Vermont. . . . 

235.668 

82,262 

270,660 

1,276,912 

81,508 

893  538 

42,884 

Massachusetts 

1,218,312 

100,603 

101,820 

1,289.808 

102,205 

Rhode  Island- 

86,112 

8,612 

86,112 

8,612 

86,112 

8,612 

Connecticut.  • 

652,944 

46,471 

565,865 

47,236 

680.029 

48,586 

New  York. . . 

2,177,604 

176,175 

2,837,276 

262.830 

8,009,953 

303,209 

New  Jersey. . 

264,368 

36,972 

807,820 

49,122 

361.608 

56  367 

Pennsylvania- 

661,990 

67,915 

866,606 

71,165 

907,946 

108,196 

Maryland..  • • 

601,224 

113,450 

597,064 

112,700 

725,604 

156,495 

Ohio 

616.984 

76,799 

671,632 

100,674 

1,226,992 

213,203 

Virginia 

233,961 

52,507 

866,946 

73,893 

612,490 

85,007 

N.  Carolina.. . 

179,816 

46,700 

268,016 

63,571 

299,208 

69,476 

S.  Carolina-. . 

230,828 

45,366 

411,628 

62,010 

610,328 

61.812 

Georgia. 

Florida 

470,152 

7,176 

304,720 

* 80,376 
620 

820,071 

116,989 

923,634 

134,075 

Michigan.. . . . 

34,482 

601.120 

83,958 

602,368 

76,341 

Indiana 

99,216 

10,650 

215,904 

22,511 

222,768 

23.211 

Illinois 

65,520 

6,844 

106,704 

9,164 

240,552 

81,349 

Kentucky  . . . 

40,040 

1,535 

186,864 

8,040 

186,864 

8.840 

Tennessee.. . . 

83,616 

5,742 

139.360 

12,800 

Alabama. . . . 

83,616 

17,443 

155.688 

26,180 

160,160 

26,487 

Mississippi . . . 

43,316 

5,950 

43,816 

6,950 

160 

43.316 

6,950 

Louisiana.. . . 

1,248 

150 

1,248 

11,232 

460 

8,864,608 

985,019 

11,082,768 

1,276,620 

12,986,705  1,601,829 
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Art.  IV.— FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.* 

Exchange  means,  generally,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  one  thing  for 
another.  ‘When  any  article  is  said  to  possess  exchangeable  value,  we  mean 
that  it  can  be  given  and  received  for  something  else.  The  general  princi- 
ple of  exchange  was  well  known  and  practiced  in  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
synonymous  with  barter — a system  peculiar  to  the  early  condition  of  every 
country  before  the  introduction  of  a particular  medium  of  exchange. 

That  system  of  giving  and  receiving  one  article  for  another  which  is 
practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  among  themselves,  may  be 
called  tlieir  domestic  exchange ; and  every  banker  may  readily  obtain  a 
competent  idea  of  this  system  of  exchange,  by  attending  to  the  daily  op- 
erations carried  on  at  his  own  counter.  As  the  world  grew  older  and  so- 
ciety advanced  in  knowledge,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  became 
desirous  of  exchanging  their  products  or  manufactures  for  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  another  country,  the  system  of  dealing  between  these  different 
countries  acquired  the  name  of  foreign  exchanges.  Thus  we  had  first  the 
domestic  exchanges,  by  which  one  thing  was  exchanged  for  another  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  then  the  foreign  exchanges, 
by  which  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  one  country  were  exchanged 
for  those  of  another  or  of  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  two  systems  we  have  for  many  years  had  in  active 
operation  a third,  and  that  is  the  exchanging  of  the  productions  and  man- 
ufactures of  one  country  for  those  of  other  countries  dependent  upon  it, 
such  dealings  for  instance  as  are  in  operation  between  the  mother  country, 
Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  system  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  exchange  their  productions  and  manufactures  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries.  This  has  been  often  and  clearly  explained  by  different 
writers  upon  commercial,  banking,  and  financial  subjects,  and  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a more  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  va- 
rious bearings  than  can  be  given  in  a paper  of  this  kind,  may  consult  with 
advantage  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  Gilbart,  Tait,  Water- 
ston,  and  others,  and  the  article  44  Exchange  ” in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan - 
nica. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  if  the  commodities  supplied  by  one 


• We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  G.  M.  Bell  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Chartered  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  treatises  on  banking  and  kindred  topics,  for  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  Foreign  Exchanges.  It  is  part  of  an  essay  on  u Foreign  and  Colonial  Exchangee,” 
which  was  read  before,  and  discussed  by  the  Banking  Institute  in  London,  Mr.  McGekoor,  late  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  member  of  Parliament,  in  the  chair.  Among 
the  distinguished  financiers  and  bankers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  James  W.  Gilbart, 
F.  R fc*.,  an  able  writer  on  Practical  Banking,  and  the  General  Maoager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  and  poet,  Mr.  Atwood,  of  the  British  North  American 
Bank,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  McGregor,  all  of  whom  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  ability  dis- 
played by  the  writer  of  this  article.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  kindly  revised  and  made  some  verbal  cor- 
rections In  his  essay  for  the  pages  of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine , will  excuse  us  for  omitting  the  pari 
relating  to  Colonial  Exchanges.  The  only  apology  we  have  to  offer  is,  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
same  general  Interest  to  the  American,  that  it  necessarily  must  to  the  British  merchant  and  hanker. 
We  need  make  no  apology  to  our  readers,  as  wo  are  quite  sure  they  will  find  Mr.  Bell’s  definition 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  Foreign  Exchanges  at  once  dear  and  comprehensive.— Ed,  JtfsrsA. 
Magazine, 
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country  to  another  be  equal  in  value,  the  exchange  between  those  two  coun- 
tries must  then  be  at  par  or  equal ; the  transactions  are  balanced  and  adjus- 
ted, and  nothing  remains  due  from  either  side.  This  is  in  fact  what  is  un- 
derstood by  the  par  of  exchange,  or  by  the  exchanges  being  at  par.  Or, 
in  reference  to  money,  when  for  a sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  English  mint,  a certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
sil  er,  you  obtain  a bill  for  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  France,  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  standard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par,  or  equal  between 
France  and  England.  In  other  words,  when  the  exchanges  between  any 
two  countries  are  said  to  be  at  par,  it  is  a sign  that  the  debts  due  by  the 
one  country  are  compensated  by  those  due  to  it  from  the  other.  But,  I may 
remark,  that  this  is  a condition  of  affairs  very  rarely  witnessed ; and  you 
can  easily  comprehend  that  in  the  extensive  mercantile  transactions  con- 
stantly carrying  on  between  one  commercial  country  and  another,  the 
chances  are  very  faint  of  the  exchanges  being  at  any  time  entirely  at  par. 
On  the  contrary  you  can  readily  suppose  that  they  must  frequently  diverge 
more  or  less  from  this  point  of  equality.  The  cause  of  this  divergence  lies 
in  the  respective  operations  of  these  countries.  If  the  one  country  exports 
a larger  amount  of  goods  to  the  other  country  than  it  imports  from  that 
country,  then  the  exchange  is  in  favor  of  the  exporting  country — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a creditor  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  of  its  exports  over  its  im- 
ports. It  has  this  difference  to  receive,  and  having  a sum  to  receive,  the 
exchange  is  to  that  amount  in  its  favor.  Now  where  there  are  a great 
variety  and  amount  of  transactions  constantly  taking  place  between  any 
two  countries,  though  it  rarely  indeed  happens  that  the  exchanges  are  at 
par,  yet  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  an  adjustment  of  balances,  and  in 
this  way  the  exchanges  come  in  ordinary  times  to  acquire  something  like 
a fixed  rate  between  one  country  and  another,  equivalent  in  most  cases  to 
the  expense  of  transmitting  gold.  Experience  also  shows  that  with  every 
increase  in  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  exchange,  there  is  a tendency  to 
an  equality  and  steadiness  of  value,  which  becomes  more  and  more  uniform 
year  after  year,  and  is  very  much  more  so  now  than  was  the  case  fifty  or 
a hundred  years  ago. 

Now  the  most  important  instruments  we  possess  for  carrying  on  trade 
between  foreign  countries,  are  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  called  bills  of 
exchange  because  they  have  their  origin  in  Commerce,  and  are  intended 
to  represent  the  value  of  commodities  passing  or  which  have  passed  between 
one  country  and  another.  They  are,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  tho 
Jews  or  the  Lombards  for  the  purpose  of  withdraw  ing  their  property  from 
countries  from  which  they  w ere  expelled.  They  were  not  used  in  England 
until  1307,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard 
II.;  they  were  the  only  method  allowed  by  law'  for  sending  money  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Tho  manner  in  which  bills  of  exchange  were  first  indenti- 
fied  with  Commerce,  has  been  supposed  to  be  this : — The  drawer  and  ac- 
ceptor were  persons  respectively  residing  in  different  countries,  and  the 
bill  was  an  order  in  writing,  delivered  to  a third  person,  who  was  about  to 
visit  the  country  where  the  debtor  resided.  It  might  happen  that  this  per- 
son was  not  going  to  return.  In  that  case  he  might  advance  the  amount 
of  the  order  to  the  creditor,  and  receive  the  money  from  the  debtor  when 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  In  the  event  of  his  only  going  part 
of  the  way,  he  might  meet  with  another  party  who  was  going  the  rest  of 
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the  distance,  who  would  advance  him  the  money  for  the  order  received 
from  the  creditor,  which  would  then  be  transferred.  In  this  way  it  would 
be  found  that  an  order  of  this  kind  might  be  transferred  to  a fourth  or  fifth, 
or  iudeed  to  any  number  of  persons.  To  efi’ect  these  operations  each  party 
receiving  the  order  or  bill  must  be  considered  to  have  confidence  in  the 
drawer,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  indorsers,  *and  also  to  receive  some 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  If  the  order  was  payable  at  a certain  num- 
ber of  mouths  after  date,  his  compensation  would  be  increased  by  receiving 
interest  for  the  time  the  bill  had  to  run.  The  progress  of  Commerce  and 
civilization  have  led  to  improvements  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
the  manner  of  negotiating  them,  or  passing  them  from  hand  to  hand ; but 
the  original  principle  remains  the  same  at  the  present  day. 

Bills  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  When  there 
is  a balance  due  from  one  country  to  another,  if  not  adjusted  by  a remit- 
tance of  goods  of  some  kind,  or  bills  of  exchange,  it  must  be  adjusted  by 
that  which  is  the  medium  of  traffic  between  individuals  as  well  as  nations 
— that  is  gold  ! As  the  precious  metals  are  the  only  satisfactory  medium 
for  squaring  up  the  difference  between  the  debtor  aud  creditor  side  of  an 
account  among  individuals,  so  they  are  the  last  and  best  adjustors  of  bal- 
ances among  nations. 

In  modern  Commerce,  it  is  the  practice  of  merchants  when  they  have 
made  a shipment  of  goods,  to  draw  a bill  upon  their  foreign  correspondents 
for  the  amount ; and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  parties  on  the  other  side  to 
act  in  the  same  manner ; and  thus  it  happens  that  if  the  amount  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  same,  the  demand  for  bills  and  the  sup- 
ply of  bills  will  be  equal.  The  exchange,  as  before  said,  is  then  at  par. 
But  if  the  balance  is  more  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  difference 
may  probably  be  adjusted  by  transmitting  gold.  The  expense  of  freight 
and  insurance  for  transmitting  gold  is  of  course  considerable ; and  if  a mer- 
chant can  obtain  a bill  to  remit  to  his  creditor  for  a little  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  and  less  than  the  expense  of  sending  gold,  he  will  send 
a bill ; but  if  sending  a bill  would  cost  him  more  than  the  risk  and  expense 
of  sending  gold,  then  the  gold  will  be  sent.  So  thus  in  point  of  fact,  the 
expense  of  freight  and  insurance  in  sending  gold  from  oue  country  to 
another  constitutes  the  true  difference  of  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  from  this  point  the  exchanges  will  sometimes  diverge  so  as  to 
be  a little  more  or  a little  less.  This  is  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  bills  of  exchange.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  London  aud 
Paris : — If  you  can  sell  a bill  in  Paris  for  more  than  the  amount  for  which 
it  is  drawn,  the  course  of  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  England  and  in 
favor  of  France ; but,  if  on  the  contrary,  you  are  obliged  to  take  less  for 
your  bill  than  the  amount  for  which  it  is  drawn,  then  the  exchange  is  said 
to  be  against  France  and  in  favor  of  England.  The  price  of  bills  is  regu- 
lated like  that  of  most  other  articles — by  demand  and  supply ; and  these, 
again,  are  regulated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  one  country  and  another ; 
the  exchange  being  said  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  any  particular 
place,  according  as  a larger  or  smaller  amount  of  the  currency  of  that 
place  is  required  to  discharge  any  given  amount  of  foreign  payments. 

I have  alluded  to  the  sale  of  bills.  This  leads  me  to  observe  that  the 
selling  and  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  a branch  of  business 
which,  in  England  at  least,  is -independent  of  banking.  English  bankers 
do  not  engage  in  this  sort  of  traffic.  It  is  carried  on  by  a distinct  class  of 
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men  called  “ exchange  brokers.”  If  the  customer  of  a country  banker  payB 
in  a foreign  bill,  or  a parcel  of  foreign  bills,  to  his  account,  they  are  not 
immediately  passed  to  his  credit,  but  are  handed  to  the  exchange  broker, 
who  disposes  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  pays  over  the  proceeds  to 
the  banker,  which  are  then  passed  to  the  account  of  the  customer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  bills  is  conduc- 
ted, is  thus  described  by  Waterston,  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce: — 

u In  this  country  the  buying  and  selling  of  bills  on  foreign  countries  is 
conducted  by  brokers,  all  such  transactions  centering  in  Uie  metropolis. 
In  London  the  days  for  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  are  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays — the  foreign  post  days.  The  brokers  go  round  to  the  principal 
merchants  and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers ; and  a few  of 
the  more  influential,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  market,  suggest  a 
price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  are  settled,  wi3i  such 
deviations  as  particular  bills  may  be  subject  to  from  their  high  or  low 
credit.  For  tne  bills  they  buy  on  one  post  day,  houses  of  established 
credit  pay  on  the  following  post  day  when  they  receive  the  second  and 
third  bills  of  the  set ; foreign  bills  being  usually  drawn  in  sets  of  three. 
On  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  market  rates  for  bills  on  all 
the  principal  foreign  cities,  w ith  the  current  prices  of  bullion,  are  published 
in  WetenhalPs  Course  of  the  Exchange” 

The  late  Mr.  Rothschild  stated,  before  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
1832 — “I  purchase  regularly,  week  by  week,  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/. 
worth  of  bills,  which  are  drawn  for  goods  shipped  from  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Newcastle,  and  other  places;  and  I send  them  to  the  Continent  to  my 
houses.  My  houses  purchase  against  them  bills  upon  Great  Britain,  which 
are  drawn  for  wine,  wool,  and  other  commodities.  But  if  there  be  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bills  abroad  on  Great  Britain,  we  are  obliged  to  get 
gold  from  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  elsewhere.” 

It  being  the  fact  that  English  bankers,  as  such,  are  not  in  the  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  foreign  bills  or  dealing  in  the  exchanges,  although  for- 
eign and  continental  bankers  make  this  more  or  less  a part  of  their  pro- 
fession, it  has  long  been  a moot  point  wdiether,  in  the  conducting  of  their 
ordinary  business  bankers  ought  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  exchanges.  The  subject  has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  and  va- 
rious opinions  were  advanced  before  different  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question  applies  chiefly  to  country  bankers  who  issue  their 
own  notes;  and,  generally,  to  all  bankers  who  are  supposed  to  have  a 
proper  regard  for  the  safe  management  of  their  business. 

The  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
trade ; and  the  bank  that  wTould  undertake  to  regulate  the  foreign  exchanges, 
undertakes  of  necessity  to  regulate  also  the  operations  of  trade,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  important  part  of  its  duty  to  regulate  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  country  banks  of  issue  to 
conform  in  every  respect  to  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Certain 
writers  on  the  currency  considered  that,  by  attending  to  the  exchanges  and 
lessening  the  supply  of  currency  when  they  began  to  fall,  and  increasing  it 
when  they  began  to  rise,  the  value  of  paper  money  might  be  kept  very 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  value  of  the  metallic  money  that  would  circulate 
in  its  stead,  were  it  withdrawn ; and  that  this  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
every  prudent  banker  obliged  to  pay  his  notes  on  demand.  The  country 
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bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiated  the  idea  of  being  under  any  obli- 
gation to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  that  the  foreign 
exchanges  were  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  issues  of  country  banks. 
Their  issues  of  notes,  they  alleged,  were  regulated,  and  could  alone  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  demands  of  trade.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  opin- 
ion of  my  own  on  the  present  occasion  on  this  subject,  having  already  dono 
so  in  some  of  my  published  writings;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been 
the  duty,  as  was  insisted  on,  of  the  country  bankers  to  regulate  their  issues 
by  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  may  now  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  net  of  1844,  passed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  fixing  the  amount  of  notes  to 
be  issued  by  each  bank  of  issue,  did  not  thenceforward  completely  relieve 
them  from  any  implied  obligation  to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  whether,  indeed,  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  also  entirely 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  regulate  her  issues  by  the  in- 
flux and  efflux  of  bullion.  Whether  or  not  that  act  has  had  any  beneficial 
effect  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  bankers,  moderating  the  fluctuations  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  improving  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
country,  are  questions  fairly  open  to  discussion. 

Now,  although  the  English  bankers  do  not  deal  in  the  foreign  exchanges, 
they  are  supposed,  as  men  of  business,  to  have  a general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  operations,  and  to  know  also  something  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  rates  of  exchaugc  upon  different  countries.  The  moneys  of 
different  countries  vary  in  denomination  and  amount ; and  in  comparing 
the  money  of  one  place  w ith  that  of  another,  it  is  usual  to  reckon  one  as 
fixed  and  the  other  as  variable.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  no  per- 
fect par  of  exchange  can  possibly  exist,  as  between  two  countries  which 
have  not  the  same  standard  metal  for  their  respective  currencies.  The 
country  whose  money  is  calculated  at  a fixed  price  is  said  to  receive  the 
variable  price,  while  the  other  country  is  said  to  give  the  variable  price. 
The  higher  the  exchange,  therefore,  between  any  two  places,  the  more 
will  it  be  in  favor  of  the  one  that  receives  the  variable  price.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  London  and  Paris,  London  receives  from  Paris  a variable  pmount 
of  francs  aud  centimes  for  1/.  sterling;  and  if  you  take  the  par  at  25  francs 
84  centimes  for  If.,  the  exchange  will  be  5 per  cent  in  favor  of  London 
when  it  rises  to  20  francs  62  centimes,  and  about  as  much  against  London 
when  it  falls  to  24  francs  7 centimes.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Rothschild,  when  we  say  that  a par  of  exchange  exists  between  this 
country  and  France,  we  mean  that  we  can  then  obtain  25  francs  and  20 
centimes  in  Paris  for  a sovereign.  When  for  the  sovereign  we  can  get 
only  25  francs  and  15  or  10  centimes,  we  then  consider  the  exchanges  as 
so  much  below  par.  The  sterling  value  of  the  sovereign  is  thus  far  re- 
duced ; and  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  sending  gold  abroad 
upon  which  we  receive  no  premium.  In  this  state  of  things  the  exchanges 
are  unfavorable  to  us.  If  we  calculate  the  value  of  the  currency  hero 
against  that  of  the  currency  of  France,  we  may,  at  any  time,  ascertain  the 
par  pretty  correctly,  by  adding  to  that  value  the  premium  then  payable 
for  gold.  The  exchanges  are  against  the  country  which  pays  the  higher 
premium,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  the  measure  of  its  loss. 

The  custom  of  merchants  has  established  the  principle  of  drawing  foreign 
bills  at  a “usance*’  after  date.  A usance  from  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  or  an^  place  in  Germany,  is  one  month ; from  France,  thirty 
days ; from  Spam  and  Portugal,  two  months ; from  Sweden,  seventy-five 
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days;  from  Italy  three  months.  Foreign  bills  are  usually  drawn  in  sets 
of  three  bills,  for  the  same  amount,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  first  re- 
mitted being  lost  or  stolen,  the  second  or  third  may  bo  made  available. 
When  one  of  the  bills  has  been  accepted,  the  others  of  course  are  of  no 
service. 

Next  to  bills  of  exchange,  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  gold,  form 
an  important  element  in  the  fluctuations  and  regulations  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  They  are  the  medium  by  which  all  the  differences  in  the 
exchanges  are  ultimately  arranged.  When  the  exchanges  are  against 
England,  the  result  is  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  adjust  the 
balance.  The  first  intimation  which  the  country  bankers,  and,  indeed,  the 
commercial  classes  generally,  receive  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, is  by  observing  a large  or  continued  diminution  of  the  bullion  in 
the  returns  of  the  bank  of  England.  It  was  customary  on  former  occasions 
to  consider  the  Bank  of  England  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  great 
fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges — first,  by  issuing  notes  to  excess,  and 
afterwards  by  suddenly  restricting  their  issues.  By  issuing  notes  to  excess, 
the  Bank  of  England  is  said  to  stimulate  prices,  and  create  great  specula- 
tion in  trade,  thereby  rendering  the  exchanges  unfavorable,  and  causing  a 
demand  for  gold  for  exportation.  When  this  takes  place  the  Bank,  by 
again  restricting  its  issues,  depresses  prices,  and  produces  often  great  com- 
mercial distress,  in  its  endeavor  to  turn  the  exchanges  and  get  back  the 
gold.  There  are  writers  who  maintain  that  a depression  of  the  exchanges 
for  any  considerable  period,  accompanied  by  an  exportation  of  gold,  is  in- 
fallible evidence,  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  that  the  currency 
is  relatively  redundant.  According  to  M’Culloch,  44  If  the  exchange  bo 
generally  on  the  advantage,  it  is  a proof  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
is  becoming  deficient,  and  that  it  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  enlarged ; 
and  conversely,  when  it  is  falling.”  This  is  the  principle  of  regulating  the 
currency  by  tnc  foreign  exchanges ; and  whether  or  not  this  is  a sound 
principle  is  a matter  of  opinion.  But  under  any  circumstances,  an  un- 
favorable state  of  the  exchanges  will  occasion  an  exportation  of  gold;  and 
a continuous  drain  of  gold  will  be  an  indication  that  the  exchanges  are 
unfavorable. 

Now,  this  exportation  and  importation  of  gold,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
changes, is  not  carried  on  by  the  bankers,  but  by  merchants,  and  parties 
who  deal  in  exchanges — such  houses,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Messrs.  Roths- 
child. These  gentlemen  deal  in  exchanges;  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
great  regulators  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  You  have  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  foreign  bills,  the  exchange  brokers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  round  to 
the  different  merchants  and  buying  them  up  at  a regulated  price ; and  you 
have  heard  to  what  a large  extent  these  operations  are  conducted  by  tho 
house  of  Rothschild.  So  in  the  case  of  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
gold,  this  is  managed  by  such  houses  as  I have  mentioned,  by  constant 
observation  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchanges  at  home  and  abroad. 
Gold  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  its  supply  in  any  one  place  is  regu- 
lated by  the  demand.  Since  1819,  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  in  Eng- 
land has  been  perfectly  free.  Any  one  has  full  liberty  to  engage  with 
foreigners  in  this  traffic ; and  such  is  the  facility  with  which  bullion  may 
be  convoyed  from  one  country  to  another,  that  its  value  in  Hamburgh  or 
Amsterdam  will  hardly  vary  one-eighth  per  cent  from  its  value  in  London, 
without  causing  its  immediate  transmission  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
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In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  there  is  a regular  payment  of  gold  to 
England  from  the  whole  world,  affording  undoubted  evidence  that  the  bills 
drawn  in  foreign  countries  are  not  equal  to  those  drawn  there.  England 
seems  to  be  the  loadstone  which  attracts  gold  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

I may  farther  observe  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  under  the  general 
head  of  foreign  exchange,  are  comprised  nominal  exchange,  real  exchange, 
and  computed  exchange.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  which  depend  upon  the  relative 
value  of  bullion  in  those  countries,  and  on  the  quantity  for  which  their 
coin  or  paper  money  will  exchange.  If  the  bullion,  coin,  or  paper  money 
of  two  countries  are  so  adjusted,  that  a given  quantity  of  the  one  will  ex- 
change for  a proportionate  equal  amount  of  tne  other,  the  nominal  ex- 
change between  those  countries  will  be  at  par  or  equal.  In  whatever  re- 
spects the  currency  of  either  country  fails  to  measure  an  equal  value  of  the 
currency  of  the  other,  the  nominal  exchange  will  accordingly  be  so  much 
above  or  below  par;  so  much  in  favor  of  or  against  the  one  or  the  other. 
Real  exchange  is  that  which  relates  to  the  interchange  of  commodities 
without  reference  to  the  precious  metals.  When  two  nations  trading  to- 
gether purchase  the  one  from  the  other,  commodities  of  exactly  the  same 
value,  tneir  claims  upon  each  other  are  of  course  equal,  and  the  real  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  at  par.  If,  however,  the  amount  purchased  by  the 
one  nation  is  greater  than  that  purchased  by  the  other,  the  real  exchange 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  one  and  against  the  other  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  their  mutual  purchases.  The  balance  is  then  settled  by  a 
remittance  of  bills,  or  an  adequate  amount  of  commodities  or  of  bullion, 
whichever  of  these  means  the  debtor  finds  most  advantageous  or  economi- 
cal, in  order  to  discharge  his  liabilities.  It  may  happen  that  the  nominal 
exchange  may  be  against  a country,  while  the  real  exchange  is  in  its  favor. 
This  is  adjusted  in  the  computed  exchange,  which  makes  allowance  for  the 
one  and  takes  credit  for  the  other,  and  thus  shows  the  actual  state  or  posi- 
tion of  the  exchange  betw  een  any  tw  o or  more  countries,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  ultimate  condition  into  which  all  differences  must  be  resolved.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  mercantile  system  to  create  a favorable  balauce  of 
payments,  or  in  other  words,  a favorable  real  exchange,  by  giving  every 
facility  to  our  exports  and  restricting  our  imports.  But,  according  to 
M’Culloch,  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  any  crite- 
rion of  an  advantageous  Commerce,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ; and  the  truth 
is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not 
be  carried  on. 

The  foreign  exchanges  have  always  a tendency  to  correct  themselves, 
and  their  fluctuations  can  never  for  any  lengthened  period  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  transmitting  bullion  from  one  country  to  another.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  exchange  brokers  facilitate  this  tendency  of  the  exchanges  to 
correct  themselves.  They  buy  bills  where  they  are  cheapest,  and  sell  them 
where  they  are  dearest.  Similar  operations  are  carried  on  by  merchants 
and  dealers  in  bullion.  So  that  while  there  are  always  circumstances 
which  produce  more  or  less  au  oscillation  of  the  exchanges,  there  are  at 
the  same  time  operations  going  on  to  adjust  and  equalize  them. 
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Art.  Y.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


TRADE  OF  8MYRNA  IN  1853. 


By  the  following  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Smyrna  in 
1853  amounted  to  piasters  of  the  Grand  Sequin,  335,858,000  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  imports  to  131,168,890  piasters,  and  the  exports  to  204,689,770 
— thus  leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  Province  of  Smyrna. 


IMPORTS. 


Plasters. 

England 88,202,160 

Germany  <fe  Switzerland..  27,201.160 

Turkish  ports. ...  26.200,800 

France 16.761,800 

U.  S.  of  America 10,866.060 

Russia 6,033.4«)0 

Holland 4,122,600 

Total 


Plasters. 

Tuscany 1,484,800 

Belgium. 987,380 

Malta 926,100 

Sardinia 408,600 

Greece 848,640 

Various  other  countries  . . 818,660 


131,168,890 


EXPORTS. 


Piaster*. 

England 106,652,410 

Germany 29,882.640 

U.  S.  of  America 24.178.380 

France 16,284,710 

Turkish  ports 9,216,530 

Russia 6,289,190 

Malta 5,270,860 

Total 


Plasters. 

Holland 4,626,660 

Various  other  countries  . . 1,738,680 

Tuscany 1,292,260 

Belgium 704,040 

Greece 872,600 

Sardinia 286,420 


204,689,770 


NAVIGATION. 


The  following  tables  will  show,  also,  the  navigation  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna  during  1853  : — 

SAILING  VESSELS  ENTERED. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Ottoman 

646 

49,076 

Danish 

, . 7 

909 

Engli?h 

160 

27,465 

Swedish 

6 

907 

Greek 

176 

17,463 

Sardinian 

6 

161 

Austrian . . . . . 

47 

10.066 

Han«e  Towns  . . . . , 

4 

697 

French ...... 

33 

6,833 

Sicilian 

3 

4 SO 

U.  S of  America  . . . . 

26 

8,718 

Prussian 

2 

487 

Russian 

22 

2,802 

Mecklenburgh 

1 

288 

Dutch 

18 

2.612 

Belgian 

1 

157 

10 

1,109 

Total 

...  1,073 

129,690 

SAILING  VESSELS  DEPARTED. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Ottoman 

. 633 

43.663 

Danish 

7 

909 

English 

173 

28,444 

Sardinian 

6 

881 

Greek  

163 

14.866 

Swedish 

6 

907 

Austrian 

45 

9,784 

Hanse  Towns  .... 

4 

677 

French 

. 33 

6,869 

Sicilian 

. . ■ • 3 

490 

U.  S.  of  America  . . . . 

20 

8.718 

Prussian 

2 

497 

Russian 

22 

2.656 

Mecklenburgh  . . . . , 

1 

288 

Dutch 

18 

2,640 

Belgian 

1 

167 

fnniftn  Inlfiniln 

. 10 

1,199 

Total 

...  1,043 

122,246 
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STEAMERS 

ARRIVED. 

Austria 

No. 

Tonnage.  1 

1 

No. 

Tonnage* 

8*2,489  1 

1 English 

80.632 

French  

48,940  I 

1 Ottoman 

21 

6.930 

Total 

387 

167,997 

STEAMERS 

DEPARTED. 

Austrian 

No. 

TunnMKo.  1 

No. 

Tannage 

83,253 

English 

31,360 

French  

Ill 

48,946 

| Ottoman 

6.930 

Total 

169,389 

In  the  preceding  list  are  included  all  the  vessels  sailing  under  Samian 
and  Wallachian  colors.  The  smaller  vessels,  being  in  the  coast  trade,  are 
not  included.  These  latter  form  no  insign iiicant  portion  of  the  trade  of 
Smyrna,  and  in  1853  amounted  to  1,836  boats,  zerniks,  goelcttes,  <kcn 
varying  from  5 to  29  tons  each,  giving  a total  of  22,874  ton9,  under 
Ottoman,  Samian,  Wallachian,  and  Greek  colors. 

The  Spanish  dollar  values  in  Smyrna  about  twenty-four  piasters  of  the 
Sultan. 

Constantinople,  April  21,  1854. 
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DEMURRAGE — LAY  DAYS  IN  LIVERPOOL — CHARTER  PARTY,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  Admiralty,  United  States  District  Court,  New  York,  1854.  Before  Judge 
Ingersoll.  Jonathan  Pierson,  et  al.,  vs.  David  Ogden. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1851,  the  respondent  chartered  the  ship  Hemisphere, 
then  in  this  port,  of  lhe  libelants,  her  owners,  for  a voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
the  port  of  New  York.  By  the  charter  party  it  was  agreed  that  the  ship  should 
receive  on  board  at  Liverpool  a full  cargo  of  general  merchandise,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 513  passengers;  and  that  the  ship  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  on 
board  an  amount  of  iron  exceeding  her  registered  tonnage.  The  respondent 
was  to  provide  water,  provisions,  and  berths  and  al!  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  passengers,  and  to  pay  hospital  and  commutation  fees  in  New  York, 
and  quarantine  expenses.  If  the  ship  provided  berths,  the  respondent  was  to 
pay  the  usual  price  for  them,  and  he  was  to  buy  the  passenger-stores  then  on 
board  at  their  value  in  Liverpool.  The  lay-days  for  loading  at  Liverpool  were 
to  be  as  follows:  “Commencing  from  the  time  the  captain  reports  himself  ready 
to  receive  cargo,  fifteen  running  lay-days;  and  for  each  and  every  day’s  deten- 
tion, by  default  of  the  respondent  or  agent,  one  hundred  silver  dollars  per  day 
to  be  paid  by  respondent.” 

The  libelants  now  sue  to  recover  the  charter  money  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  j£l,500,  the.  value  of  the  passengers*  stores  on  board,  and  seven  days’  demur* 
rage  at  Liverpool.  The  respondent  denies  that  they  are  entitled  to  demurrage, 
and  objects  to  paying  the  charter  money,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  did  not 
bring  a full  cargo. 

By  the  act  of  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  52,  entitled  “ An  act  for  the  general  regu- 
lation of  the  customs,”  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that  no  goods  shall  bo 
shipped,  or  water-borne  to  be  shipped,  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in 
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(he  United  Kingdom,  to  be  carried  beyond  seas,  before  due  entry  outwards  of 
such  ship,  and  due  entry  of  such  goods,  shall  be  made  and  cocket  granted,  nor 
before  such  good**  shall  be  duly  cleared  for  shipment,  in  manner  therein  directed, 
tinder  pa;n  of  forfeiture. 

It  is  also  provided  that  before  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any  outward- 
bound  ship,  the  master  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  controller  a certificate 
from  the  proper  officer  of  the  clearance  inwards  of  such  ship  on  her  last  voyage, 
and  also  an  account,  signed  by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards 
of  such  ship  for  the  outward  voyage,  &c. 

If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lade  any  heavy  goods  before  the  whole 
of  the  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  in  order  to  stiffen  or  ballast  the  ship,  it  is 
lawful  for  the  collector  or  controller  to  issue  to  the  master  what  is  called  a 
“stiffening  note,”  being  a permit  to  receive  such  goods  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  whole  of  the  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  the  collector  issues  to  the  master 
what  is  called  a ‘"jerk  note,”  being  a permit  which  authorizes  him  to  receive  on 
board  goods  for  his  outward  cargo. 

The  Hemisphere  set  sail  from  this  port  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  charter 
party.  She  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  June,  and  soon  after  commenced  discharging. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  having  discharged  a part  of  her  cargo,  her  master  obtained 
from  the  collector  a “stiffening  note,”  authorizing  him  to  receive  on  board  rail- 
road iron  only.  On  the  28th  of  June  all  her  cargo  was  discharged,  but  the  “jerk 
note,”  authorizing  him  to  receive  his  outward  cargo,  was  not  obtained  till  the 
30th.  Some  railroad  iron  was  furnished  previous  to  this,  and  before  July  15  the 
whole  cargo  was  furnished,  constating  of  railroad  and  other  iron,  crates,  boxes 
of  dry  goods,  &c.,  making  up  a cargo  of  general  merchandise.  The  captain,  on 
the  23d  day  of  June,  reported  to  the  agent  of  the  respondents  that  he  was  ready 
to  receive  cargo. 

The  libelants  allege  that  the  lay-days  commenced  on  the  receipt  of  the  “st'ff- 
ening  rote,”  on  the  24th  of  June,  which  would  give  them  seven  days’ demurrage; 
while  the  respondent  claims  that  they  did  not  commence  until  ihe  receipt  of  the 
“jerk  note,”  on  the  30th,  in  which  case  they  would  be  entitled  to  no  demurrage. 

The  expression  in  the  charter  party  is,  that  the  lay-days  commenced  u from 
the  time  the  master  reports  himself  ready  to  receive  cargo.”  They  do  not  com- 
mence, however,  until  he  has  a right  to  report  himself  ready,  and  he  has  no  such 
right  until  the  ship  is  actually  ready ; and  *he  is  not  ready  as  long  as  she  ta  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  receiving  cargo,  in  consequence  of  the  nop-performanee  of 
certain  things  to  be  done  on  her  part,  and  there  can  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
charterer  until  she  has  been  so  made  ready. 

The  construction  of  that  part  of  the  charter  party  relating  to  lay-days  ta,  that 
the  charterer  shall  have  the  right  to  detain  the  ship,  in  order  to  put  on  board  a 
cargo  of  general  merchandise,  fifteen  days  after  she  shall  have  been  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  not  detained  on  business  of  the  owner  or  prior  charterer,  and  after 
she  shall  have  been  put  in  such  a condition  that  he  can  put  on  board  such  a 
cargo.  She  was  not  detained  by  the  charterer  before  June  30th,  but  by  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  her  inward  cargo.  Till  that  tiqie  no  goods 
could  have  been  put  on  board  of  her  except  railroad  iron.  The  respondent  was 
not  bound  to  put  any  railroad  or  other  iron  on  board  under  the  charter  party. 
He  could  put  on  board  a cargo  of  general  merchandise  without  putting  on  board 
any  iron.  Till  the  30th  of  June,  then,  she  was  not  ready  to  receive  a cargo  of 
general  merchandise,  and  the  lay-days  do  not  commence  till  that  time. 

This  also  agrees  with  the  custom  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  as  shown  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause. 

No  delay  was  occasioned  to  the  ship  in  consequence  of  the  passengers. 

The  weight  of  testimony  is,  that  she  was  fully  and  properly  loaded,  and  the 
respondent  has  no  ground  for  claiming  that  she  did  not  bring  a full  cargo. 

Nor  has  he  any  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charter  party  did  not  require  that  513  passengers  should  be  brought  at  all  events. 
A portion  of  the  cargo  was  so  placed  between  decks  that  so  many  could  not  have 
been  brought  without  violating  the  act  of  Congress  on  that  subject.  Only  350 
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berths  were  provided  by  the  ship,  and  none  by  the  charterer;  and  only  350  pas- 
sengers were  tendered  to  the  ship,  and  these  she  brought.  The  agent  of  the 
respondent  did  not  claim  that  more  berths  should  be  furnished,  and  thereby  as- 
sented that  no  more  pns-sengers  should  be  brought. 

The  respondent  is  also,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  party,  liable  for  the  hos- 
pital and  commutation  fees  in  New  York,  for  quarantine  expenses,  and  for  the 
passenger-stores  furnished  by  the  libelant. 

Decree,  therefore,  that  the  libelants  recover  the  charter  money,  less  what  they 
have  been  paid,  besides  the  hospital  money,  &c.,  and  the  price  of  the  stores,  ani 
reference  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  the  amount. 

For  libelant,  Mr.  Donohue  and  Mr.  Parsons;  for  respondent,  Mr.  Owen. 

LIABILITY  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  TO  TAXATION. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  (New  York)  General  Term,  July,  1834.  Before  Judges 
Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  and  Clerke.  The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
ts.  Joseph  Jenkins. 

The  plaintiffs  insist  that  they  are  not  liable  to  taxation ; and  have  brought 
this  action  against  the  tax  collector  for  wrongfully — as  they  contend — levying 
on  their  property.  Corporations,  it  is  admitted,  are  liable  to  taxation  on  their 
capital,  but  mutual  insurance  companies,  like  the  plaintiffs,  it  is  argued  have  no 
capital.  This  position  seems  to  me,  is  not  maintainable  either  in  principle  or  in 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  word  capital,  in  its  general  acceptation,  and  where 
not  otherwise  specially  defined,  means  the  stock  dr  fund  on  which  an  individual, 
or  firm,  or  corporation,  trades  or  carries  on  business.  Where  a fixed  sum,  in  a 
given  instance,  is  especially  declared  to  be  the  capital,  that  sum,  whether  in- 
creased by  profits  or  diminished  by  losses,  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  taxation, 
not  from  any  principle,  but  because  such  happens  to  be  the  wording  of  the  par- 
ticular act  or  charter.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Utica.  All  moneyed  or 
stock  corporations  deriving  an  income  or  profit  are  liable  to  taxation  on  their 
capital,  and,  of  course,  if  that  capital  be  not  otherwise  limited,  on  the  fund  upon 
which  they  do  business.  A corporation  authorized  by  law  to  make  insurances, 
whether  on  fires  or  on  lives,  is  a moneyed  corporation,  and  may  make  profits, 
although  to  nomine , it  makes  no  periodical  dividends.  In  the  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company,  who  are  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  every  customer,  in  proportion 
to  the  business  he  brings  to  the  concern,  is  a stockholder.  His  shares,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  ordinary  corporations,  exact  aliquot  parts  of  the  common  fund, 
are  graduated  by  the  premiums  lie  may  see  fit  to  contribute;  and  the  common 
fund  or  capital,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a fixed  invariable  sum,  grows  with 
the  growth  of  those  premiums,  the  interest  being  in  the  first  instance,  resorted 
to  for  the  payment  of  losses.  The  mere  circumstance  that  a portion  of  the 
common  fund  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  happening  of  a death,  does  not 
destroy  its  character  as  capital ; the  same  result  follows  from  death  in  the  case 
of  a partnership  between  individuals,  and  from  fire  or  shipwreck,  in  the  ease 
of  an  ordinary  insurance  company.  The  company  themselves,  in  their  invita- 
tions to  the  public,  obviously  contemplate  their  moneys  and  securities  as  capital. 
They  speak  of  the  “stability  and  perpetuity”  of  their  business  as  founded  on 
M an  accumulated  fund  of  a million  of  dollars,  securely  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages,”  &c.  And  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  when  directing  the  invest- 
ment of  the  “ premiums  received  for  insurance,”  it  is  provided  that  the  real 
property  to  secure  such  “ investment  of  capital  shall  in  every  case  be  worth 
twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon.”  The  conclusion  then  is,  “ that  the  accumu- 
lated fund,”  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated,  is  the  corporate  property 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  not  the  individual  property  of  the  stockholders  or  contrib- 
utors, except  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same  qualifications,  as  the  capital  of 
any  moneyed  corporation  not  founded  on  the  mutual  principle;  and  that  the 
pluintitfs,  therefore,  are  liublc  to  taxation  in  respect  of  such  fund,  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  corporation  in  respect  of  its  capital. 

Judgment  of  Special  Term,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  judge  who  pro 
nounced  the  same,  affirmed,  with  costs. 
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GUARANTORS. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  General  Term,  July,  1854.  Before  Judge  Mitchell, 
Chief  Justice.  Judges  Roosevelt  and  Clerke,  Associates.  Henry  Green,  &e., 
vs.  William  T.  Cutter. 

By  the  Court — Roosevelt,  J. — The  defendants  were  guarantors.  They  loaned 
their  names  as  inducements,  in  behalf  of  their  friends,  to  invite  credits  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  withheld.  Under  the  plea  of  alleged  want  of  due 
diligence  in  prosecuting  the  primary  debtors,  they  now  seek 'to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  their  engagement.  At  the  time  the  goods  whose  payment  they 
guarantied  were  Bold,  the  purchasers  resided  and  did  business  in  Michigan. 
When  the  purchasers  failed  to  pay,  the  creditors  who  had  trusted  them  brought 
an  action  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Michigan ; but  the  Sheriff  or 
Marshal  to  whom  the  process  was  intiusted,  returned  one  of  the  defendants  ns 
not  found.  Although,  therefore,  the  suit  was  against  both,  the  judgment  was 
against  one.  And  this  judgment,  it  is  said,  merged  the  joint  demand  and  con- 
verted into  a claim  against  one  only,  thus,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sureties,  dis- 
charging the  other  debtor;  whereas,  had  the  creditors  brought  their  suit,  as  they 
might  have  done,  in  the  State  Court,  the  judgment,  in  virtue  of  a special  State 
law  would  have  been,  it  is  said,  against  both,  and  both  would  have  been  held  to 
their  joint  obligation.  The  argument,  it  will  be  perceived,  assumes  that,  by  the 
proceeding  in  the  United  States  Court,  one  of  the  debtors  was  discharged,  and 
that  that  proceeding  was  the  voluntary  and  improvident  act  of  the  creditors. 
And  as  it  is  true,  in  point  of  law,  that  a judgment  against  one  of  his  two  joint 
debtors,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  discharges  the  other,  and  that 
the  other,  if  afterwards  used  upon  the  joint  demand,  may  plead  the  previous  un- 
satisfied judgment  against  his  associate,  as  an  absolute  bar?  Is  it  no  reply  to 
such  a plea  to  say  that  the  creditor  did  not  elect,  but  was  compelled  to  iake 
judgment,  as  he  did,  against  the  one  alone,  because  the  other  had  absconded? 
The  doctrine  of  merger  is  founded  upon  convenience — convenience  to  the  Court 
and  convenience  to  the  parties — upon  the  consideration  that  two  suits  should 
not  be  permitted  where  one  ^as  sufficient.  Does  this  reason  apply  in  favor  of 
a man  who  had  rendered  a joint,  and  of  consequence  a single,  suit  impossible? 
What  right  has  he,  or  rather  what  right  could  he  have,  to  complain  of  double 
vexation?  Is  it  possible  in  such  a case  for  the  creditor  to  obtain  a full  remedy 
except  by  two  suits?  Even  with  the  aid  of  a special  "statute,  the  Court,  having 
no  jurisdiction  over  an  absent  party,  can  render  no  binding  personal  judgment 
against  him  ; so  that,  although  in  four  against  two,  the  recovery  in  effect,  if  pur- 
sued in  that  mode,  would  be  only  against  one.  Wherein  as  a remedial  proceed- 
ing, then,  would  such  a judgment,  in  the  State  Court,  hav$  been  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  judgment  which  was  recovered  in  the  Federnl  Court  ? In  either 
case  the  record  would  have  shown  that  the  course  of  action  was  a joint  demand, 
and  that  if  an  effectual  recovery  was  not  had  against  both,  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
plaintiffs.  They  sued  both,  but  both  were  not  found.  Besides,  a federnl  judg- 
ment in  some  respects  may  be  preferable  to  a State  judgment.  Stuy  laws  and 
appraisement  laws  are  powerless  for  it;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Suites  had  decided  a decision,  which  in  subsequent  cases  brought  within  their 
jurisdiction,  they  were  likely  to  follow,  that  a separate  judgment  against  one 
partner,  even  where  taken  without  necessity,  was  no  bar  to  a subsequent  suit 
against  the  other.  It  may  be  that  that  adjudication  has  since  been  partially 
qualitied ; yet  the  reasoning  on  which  it  rests,  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  still 
remains.  At  all  events  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  I think,  that  a court  of  equity 
in  such  a case,  would  enjoin  the  defendant  from  availing  himself  of  such  a tech- 
nical bar — in  analogy  to  the  practice  which  allows  a bill  in  equity  against  the 
representatives  of  a deceased  partner,  after  an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the 
Burvivor,  notwithstanding  that  it  involves  the  difficulty  of  merger  and  double 
litigation.  Double  litigation  is  an  evil ; but  like  other  evils,  if  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  especially  by  those  whose  acts  or 
omissions  have  created  the  necessity.  I assume,  therefore,  that  whether  the 
judgment  in  Michigan  were  in  form  against  two  but  in  fact  against  one,  or  both 
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in  form,  and  in  fact  against  only  one,  it  would  in  neither  case  deprive  the  parties 
of  an  efficient  remedy  subsequently,  in  some  form,  against  the  other.  At  all 
events,  the  suit,  brought  in  the  Federal  Court,  being  a bona  fide  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  and  especially  as  no  actual  loss  from  that  election  is  either 
proved  or  pretended,  there  is  no  ground  for  charging  the  creditors  with  a want 
of  “due  and  legal  diligence.”  The  effort  made  by  them  to  reeover  of  the  prin- 
cipal debtors  was  a legal  effort  and  a proper  effort  and  the  only  one,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  which  they  were  bound  to  make.  Its  fruitlessness  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument.  The  very  fruitlessness,  anticipated  as  possible  by  all  the  parties, 
was  the  reason  for  tendering  the  guaranty  and  the  motive  for  requiring  it. 

It  seems  to  he  assumed— and  some  judicial  dicta  have  at  times  given  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea — that  in  actions  agiinst  guarantors  all  sorts  of  technicalities, 
whether  equitable  or  inequitable,  rational  or  irrational,  are  to  be  invoked  by 
counsel  or  encouraged  by  the  Court,  to  prevent  a recovery.  For  myself  1 do 
not  believe  that  the  common  law,  which  in  its  general  scope  professes  to  bo 
founded  on  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  lose 
sight  of  these  attributes  the  moment  it  approaches  the  boundaries  of  suretyship. 
Wlmt  difference  is  there  in  principle  between  soliciting  credit  for  one’s  self  or 
soliciting  it  for  one’s  brother  ? The  consideration  is  the  creditor’s  paring  with  • 
his  goods  on  the  faith  of  the  engagement,  and  the  benefit  the  surety  receives,  or 
expects  to  receive,  from  obliging  his  friend.  It  is  not  only  a good,  but  a valua- 
ble consideration — as  much  so,  in  every  ju4  sense,  as  it  the  surety  had  himself 
become  the  purchaser.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

LAND  CASE  DECIDED  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Texas,  sitting  at  Galveston,  has  jnst  ren- 
dered a decision  of  great  importance  to  settlers  and  purchasers  of  land  in  Texn^ 
settling  a principle  which  applies  to  hundreds  of  laqd  titles.  The  question  at 
issue  was,  wlmt  under  the  colonization  laws  of  Texas  constituted  u residence 
which  entitled  a man  to  enter  land,  as  head  of  a family,  and  transmit  it  to  his 
heirs,  lie  never  having  carried  his  family  to  reside  |here. 

The  case  before  the  Court  was  that  of  one  Russell,  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
who  went  to  Texas  in  the  year  1834,  and  in  August,  1835,  obtained  a grant  of 
land  in  the  then  county  of  Montgomery,  representing  himself  as  having  come  to 
the  country  with  his  family  to  reside.  Shortly  after,  lie  went  back  to  Maine, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  bringing  out  his  family,  but  died  soon  after.  In  1841, 
hi*  daughter’s  husband  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  made  a crop.  In  1849, 
one  Randolph  located  a laud  warrant  upon  it  as  vacant  land,  alleging  it  to  be 
public  domain,  by  reason  of  the  invalidity  or  forfeiture  of  the  grant  to  Russell, 
first  as  a non-resident,  and  then  for  fraudulent  description  of  himself. 

The  Court  sustained  the  grant  on  both  grounds.  It  decided  that  Russell's 
residence,  with  the  intent  to  make  his  home  in  Texas,  departing  only  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  his  family,  entitled  him  to  enter  the  land,  and  that, 
constructively  and  legally,  the  domicil  of  his  family  was  with  him,  and  his  decla- 
ration that  his  family  was  with  him  was  legally  correct  according  to  the  laws  of 
Tex:i9.  The  departure,  with  a bona  fide  intent  to  return,  did  not  affect  the  domi- 
cil he  had  acquired,  and  the  grant  of  land  inured  to  his  heirs.— Charleston  Courier « 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  registered  officer  of  a joint-stock  banking  company  applied  to  prove 
against  the  estate  of  a deceased  shareholder  for  calls  due.  By  the  deed  of  set- 
tlement, an  option  was  given  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  shareholders 
either  to  sell  the  shares  or  become  members  of  the  company  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Prior  to  the  exercise  of  this  option,  the  directors  were  empowered  to 
retain  the  dividends,  and,  after  notice,  to  declare  the  shares  forfeited.  No  option 
had  been  exercised  by  the  executors  in  this  case,  and  the  directors  had  retained 
the  dividends,  but  had  taken  no  steps  to  declare  the  shares  forfeited.  They 
were  not  held  to  be  entitled  to  prove  for  calls  due. — Eng.  Law  Times , Rep.  256. 
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MSMSKAL  ASPECT  OP  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY— STATE  Of  THE  FALL  TRAPS 
.—NECESSITY  OP  EEPOEM  IN  THE  SY.TKM  OP  RAILROAD  MANAGEMENT—  COMPARATIVE  .TaTE. 
MENT  OP  THE  BANES  IN  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OP  NEW  YORE,  IN  *IUE  CITY  OP  BU*TwN  AND  STATE 

op  Massachusetts,  and  in  top  city  op  new  Orleans  - revenue  a*d  estimated  imports 

OP  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES— REC  EIPTS  POE  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS  — DEPOSITS  AND  CftlNAOE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS  POR  JULY— 
IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  POR  JULY  AND  PROM  JANUARY  FIRST—  IMPORTS  OP  PORblON  DRY  OoOPS 
— RECEIPTS  POR  CASH  DUTIES— EXPORT  8 PROM  NEW  YORK  POR  JULY  AND  PROM  JANUARY  FIRST 
— EXPORTS  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  — INCOMING  CROPS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  ETC* 

The  market  is  but  little  more  settled  Ihnn  nt  the  date  of  our  last,  and  in  somo 
of  its  features  the  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  is  certainly  less  favorable.  There 
have  been  more  failures  among  business  men  throughout  the  country,  although 
but  few  who  were  nqt  involved  in  stock  speculations  have  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  storm.  There  is  a general  retrenchment  and  taking-in  of  sail  among  all 
classes,  and  thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  w ill  be  no  important  commercial 
disasters.  Money  continues  in  request,  and  most  borrowers  outndc  of  the  banks 
are  compelled  to  pay  fiom  one  to  two  per  cent  a month  for  the  use  of  capital, 
while  lenders  in  all  quarters  are  more  scrupulous, and  the  discrimination  between 
first  and  second  class  securities  is  daily  becoming  more  exacting. 

The  trade  of  the  country  presents  some  singular  characteristics.  While  money 
is  dear,  provisions  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  dearer,  and  the  stringency  in  funds 
seems  to  produce  little  effect  npon  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  i»f  life.  The 
trade  in  other  merchandise  in  regular  channels  is  quite  slack.  The  country 
merchants  have  not  yet  inode  their  purchases  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  are 
found  less  ready  with  the  means  of  payment  than  at  any  previous  time  during 
the  last  three  years.  In  the  large  cities  the  dry  goods  trade  is  far  from  pros- 
perous, and  bi  th  foreign  and  domestic  fabrics  have  been  offered  at  farther  con- 
cessions in  price.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  foreign  fabrics,  with  which  the  mar- 
kets are  overstocked,  and  the  auction  houses  are  crowded  with  goods,  most  of 
them  of  recent  importation,  which  are  forced  off  at  a large  decline  from  rates 
previously  current.  In  localities  where  rents  have  advanced  the  most  rapidly, 
there  are  evidences  of  reaction,  and  speculators  in  real  estate  are  manifesting  less 
boldness.  These  are  regarded  by  shrewd  observers,  less  as  signs  of  general 
derangement  than  os  evidences  of  returning  health.  The  stringency  in  money 
matters  will  cheek  the  extravagance  in  living,  and  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
and  speculation.  The  sacrifice  of  goods  will  show  the  importers  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  their  business,  and  that  their  receipts  must  bear  some  proportion  to  tho 
wants  of  the  country  if  they  would  reckon  upon  a profit.  In  short,  the  present 
is  a day  of  rebuke,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  country  is  deposed  to 
profit  by  the  lesson. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  even  our  shrewdest  financiers  have  something  yet  to 
learn  in  the  management  of  railroad  affairs.  We  hinted  at  this  in  our  last,  and 
have  heretofore  exposed  the  popular  fallacy  that  requires  one  man  to  do  half  a 
dozen  things  at  a time,  upon  the  plea  that  if  he  wants  anything  done  he  must  do 
it  himself.  Neatly  all  the  heavy  railroad  companies  of  the  couutry  are  managed 
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nominally  by  those  who  have  both  head  and  hands  fall  of  something  else,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  those,  who  in  addition  to  sueh  an  incumbrance,  are  also  too 
far  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  convention  of  railroad  operators  at  New  York 
have  decided  on  increasing  the  tariff  of  charges,  and  decreasing  the  speed  and 
quantity  of  service  on  the  leading  railroads  represented.  This  may  save  the 
companies  from  running  behind,  but  it  will  not  answer  in  the  place  of  better  man- 
agement, which  is  now  everywhere  needed.  Would  any  committee  of  merchants 
at  New  York  underbike  to  be  responsible  for  a mercantile  business  requiring 
millions  of  capital,  and  carried  on  afr'fwenty  different  places  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  personal  observation?  Would  they  do  it  as  a slight  addition  to  their  other 
cares,  to  be  turned  off  with  a brief  occasional  notice?  Does  it  make  it  any  easier 
if  the  capital  is  invested  in  railroad  property,  and  the  managers  are  called  a Board 
of  Directors?  There  is  a total  want  of  economy  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
a large  portion  of  the  corporate  companies  in  this  country,  which  is  now  being 
felt  in  a wide-spread  depreciation  of  property  thus  controlled.  In  this  assertion 
we  design  no  reflecti  »«t  upon  the  < officers  or  directors  of  such  companies.  Most 
of  them  accepted  office  after  urgent  solicitation,  and  a large  portion  of  them  give 
all  the  time  they  have  to  spare  from  their  previous  occupations, and  quite  as  much 
as  was  expected  of  them  when  they  were  elected.  The  fault  lies,  not  in  the 
men,  but  in  the  system  itself,  which  must  be  thoroughly  remodelled  before  a 
high  degree  of  success  can  be  attained,  and  the  difficulties  now  in  the  way  be 
fully  met  and  overcome.  We  wTould  not  recommend  a niggardly  “ penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish”  policy,  but  a less  wasteful  use  of  the  gross  receipts  must  be 
attained,  before  the  net  profits  will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  continued  use  of 
capital  for  investments  of  this  elas s.  The  power  is  everywhere  applied  at  a dis- 
advantage ; the  leeches  fastened  upon  a large  majority  of  these  works,  have  hold 
of  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and  apply  the  force  chiefly  to  their  own  advantage. 
In  regard  to  western  railroad  companies,  there  is  another  evil  which  has  grown 
out  of  such  management.  Many  roads  w iich  were  doing  a successful  business 
by  themselves,  have  left  their  proper  work  and  sphere  to  take  stocks  in  other 
roads,  or  in  steamboat  lines,  or  in  something  else  which  promised  an  advantage 
in  return  for  such  interference,  hut  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  course  pursued 
In  a few  of  these  cases  the  step  has  been  taken  honestly  by  a board  of  directors, 
only  anxious  to  advance  the  corporate  interests  they  have  in  charge.  In  other 
instances  the  extraordinary  policy  has  been  adopted  for  the  private  benefit  of 
those  who  while  managing  one  company,  have  an  equal  or  greater  interest  in  the 
improvement  requiring  the  assistance  thus  improperly  afforded.  We  make  these 
remarks  because  we  deem  the  matter  of  much  importance  at  this  time,  but  we 
wi*h  to  guard  against  any  improper  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
We  d*»  not  believe  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  so  radical  that  they  cannot 
be  cured  without  a general  catastrophe ; nor  do  we  believe,  as  many  panic  makers 
assert,  that  none  of  the  railroads  in  the  country  are  on  a foundation  sufficiently 
stable  to  support  themselves.  At  the  same  time  wo  do  believe  that  a thorough 
reform  is  essential  to  permanent  success,  and  that  such  a reform  cannot  be  too 
speedily  commenced. 

The  Banks  throughout  the  country  have  lost  more  or  less  by  the  recent  failures, 
but  they  are  all  discounting  cautiously,  and  as  far  as  possible  curtailing  their 
operations.  The  following  will  show  the  condition  of  the  New  York  city  banks 
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at  the  date  of  the  last  weekly  returns.  As  a year  has  elapsed  since  the  weekly 
averages  were  commenced,  we  give  a recapitulation  of  each  statement  from  the 
beginning,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  future  reference . — 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


Week  ending 

Average  amount 
of  Loans 
and  Disc.mnts. 

Average 
amount  of 
Specie. 

Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 

Average 
amount  of 
Deposits. 

August  6,  1853  . . . .. 

$97,899,499 

$9,746,441 

$9,513,053 

$60,579,797 

August  13 

94,633,282 

10,603,518 

9,451,943 

67,467,504 

August  20 

94,074,717 

11,082,274 

9,389.727 

57,307,223 

August  27 

92,387,613 

11,319.040 

9,427,191 

67,431,891 

September  3 

91.741,338 

11,268,049 

9,554,294 

57,602,970 

September  10 

91,108,347 

11,380,693 

9.597,886 

47,546.164 

September  17 

90,190,589 

11,860,235 

9,666,723 

57,612,301 

September  24 

90,092,765 

11,340,925 

9,477,641 

68,812,334 

October  1 

90,149,540 

11.231,912 

9,521,665 

67,968,661 

October  8 

89,128,998 

10.266,602 

9,673.468 

67,986,760 

October  15 

87,837,273 

11,830.172 

9,464.714 

69,068,674 

October  22 

85,867,981 

10,303,254 

9,388.643 

65,748,729 

October  29 

83,400,321 

10.868,672 

9,300.860 

63  335.462 

November  5 

88,092,630 

11.771,880 

9,492,158 

65,500,977 

November  12 

82,882,409 

12,823,575 

9,287,629 

66.201.007 

November  19 

83,717,622 

13,691,324 

9.151,443 

67,446.424 

November  26 

. . 84,802,530 

13,343,196 

9.032.769 

68,678,076 

December  S 

85,824,756 

12,830,772 

9,133,68  S 

58  435.207 

December  10 

86,708,028 

12,493,760 

9,076,704 

67,838.076 

December  17 

87,865,073 

12,166,020 

7,939.830 

58,312,478 

December  24 

88,766,402 

12,074.499 

8,872,764 

58  I5|.302 

December  31  ....... 

90,162,106 

11,058,478 

8,927,013 

58,963.976 

January  7,1854.... 

90,133,887 

11,506,124 

9.075.926 

60,835.862 

January  14 

..  90,010,012 

1 1,894,453 

8,668.344 

58.396,956 

January  21 

..  90,068,738 

11,455,156 

8,605,235 

69,071,252 

January  28 

89,759,465 

11,1 17,958 

8,642,077 

58.239  677 

February  4 

90,549.577 

11,634,653 

8,996.657 

61.208,466 

February  11 

91,434,022 

11.872.126 

8,994,083 

61,024,817 

February  18 

92,698,085 

11,742,384 

8.954.464 

61.826  669 

February  25 

93,629,716 

11,212,693 

8.929.314 

61.293,645 

March  4 

94,658,421 

10.560,400 

9,209,830 

61,976.675 

March  11 

..  ' 94,279  994 

9,832,483 

9,137,555 

60,226  583 

March  18 

93,418,929 

10,018.456 

9.265,781 

61,093.605 

March  25 

92,972.711 

10.132,246 

9,209,406 

59,168,178 

April  1 

92,825,024 

10,264.009 

9,895,820 

59,478.149 

April  8 

..  92.561,808 

10,188,141 

9.713.210 

60.286,839 

April  15 

91.636,274 

11,044.044 

9.533.998 

60,325.087 

April  22 

90,376,840 

10,526,976 

9.353.854 

69.225.905 

April  29 

90,243,049 

10,951,158 

9,377.687 

69,719,381 

May  6 

90,789,720 

11,437.039 

9,823.007 

63,865,609 

May  18 

..  9(, 246, 927 

12,382,068 

9,507.796 

64.203.671 

May  20 

..  90.886,726 

12,118,043 

9.480  OI8 

63.382.661 

May  27 

90,981,974 

10,981,531 

9 284  807 

61,623,670 

June  3 

91,916,710 

10,281.969 

9,381.714 

7 1.702,290 

June  10 

91,016,171 

9,617.180 

9,307,889 

72.495.859 

June  17 

90,063,573 

10,013.167 

9,144.284 

71.959,105 

Juue  24 

88,751,952 

9,628.375 

9,009,726 

69.598,724 

July  1 

..  88,608,491 

11.130,800 

9.068  253 

71,457,984 

July  8... 

88,347,281 

12,267,818 

9.195.757 

72.718.442 

July  15 

90,437,004 

15,074.093 

8.837,681 

75.227,333 

July  22..* 

..  92,011,870 

15,720.309 

8,768,289 

76,969,082 

July  29 

..  92,588,679 

15,386,864 

8.756.777 

74.790.656 

August  5 

..  93,728,141 

14.468,981 

9.124,4  68 

76.378  487 

August  12 

..  93.435,057 

18.622,023 

8.917,179 

74,626.389 

August  19. 

..  82,880,103 

14,253,972 

8,855,523 

73,834,568 
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We  have  also  compiled  a comparative  table,  embracing  the  principal  items  in 
the  quarterly  returns  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  just  received  from 
the  Superiutendeut,  compared  with  the  same  items  of  the  previous  quarters  of 


the  year: — 


Sept.  17, 1853. 

Dec.  3, 1853. 

March  18, 1854. 

June  8, 1854. 

Loans  and  discounts  . 

. $146,767,770 

$142,656,859 

$150,561,760 

$149,772,965 

Stocks 

. 20.787.197 

21,453  586 

20,832.640 

20  641,474 

Specie 

12,909.249 

14.149.769 

11,658,778 

10.792,429 

Ca*h  items 

17.664.305 

18,176,670 

18,687.866 

20.651.709 

Bank  notes 

8.207.393 

3.448.890 

8.120,820 

8,591.907 

Due  from  banks 

13.264,767 

11,609,197 

12.262,110 

10.793  620 

Capital 

. 80.692,076 

79,018.980 

80,702.896 

81,689,289 

Circulation 

82.762.660 

82.573.189 

32.371,206 

80,956.123 

Deposits 

77.167.076 

78.060,490 

81,140,877 

82,687.013 

Due  to  banks 

28,263,667 

20,704,104 

24,500,136 

22,266,087 

THK  FOLLOWING  18  A 

CONTINUATION  OF 

THK  WEEKLY  i 

COMPARISON  OF 

THE  BOSTON 

BANK8  I — 

July  34. 

July  31. 

August  7. 

August  14. 

Capital 

. $30  946.189 

$80,953,135 

$30,966,460 

$81,014,985 

Loans  and  discounts. . . 

49.314,787 

49.626,046 

60.339.806 

60,907.742 

Specie 

. 2,984.940 

2.892,740 

2.904.UI2 

2,878.393 

Due  from  other  banks. 

9.478.362 

8,674,786 

8,725,706 

8.638.104 

Due  to  other  banks  . . . 

. 6,826.735 

* 6.464,892 

6.378,867 

6.687  463 

Deposits 

12.672,918 

13.159,032 

18.667.854 

13,604.760 

Circulation 

8,641,494 

7,859,256 

8,207,697 

8,184,828 

We  also  annex  a comparative  monthly  statement  of  the  Massachusetts  banks. 


not  including  the  above: — 

Capital ....  

July  I. 

$22,669,760 

August  S. 
$23,162,760 

Inc. 

1502.990 

loans  and  discounts 

41,877.865 

41,795.009 

M 

417.144 

Specie 

906  560 

934,513 

M 

27.953 

Due  from  olher  banks 

8,941.912 

8,860.868 

Dec. 

81.054 

Due  to  other  batiks 

481.138 

459  963 

M 

84.175 

Deposits 

6.451,106 

6,41*0.748 

M 

60.353 

Circulation 

16,216,000 

15,988,214 

U 

827,786 

The  following  is  the  monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  New  Orleans 
banks  in  the  leading  items,  made  up  on  Saturday,  29th  July,  1854 : — 


Loans  payable 


Banks. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

111  full  »t 
mstunty. 

Citizens’ 

$1,784,800 

$1,646,347 

$1,674,682 

$2  664  111 

Canal 

1.802.478 

901,865 

1.142.165 

1.7s8.450 

Louisiana  

1,164.009 

2,430.460 

1,972.285 

2.020.891 

Louisiana  State  

1,300,245 

3.04  6.920 

2,008.726 

8,068.567 

Mechanics’  and  Traders*.. . 

764.366 

498,976 

963.675 

New  Orleans 

477.110 

710  643 

828.184 

977  884 

Southern  

262  500 

177.861 

128.102 

426.843 

Uuion 

872,062 

474.088 

190.055 

617.837 

Total 

$6,669,987 

$10,142,550 

$7,938,164 

$12,627,711 

As  compared  with  the  June  statement, 

it  shows  a 

decrease  in 

circulation  of 

$581,564,  in  deposits  of  $623,971,  in  loans  of  $1,622,594,  and  in  exchange  of 
$883,628.  There  is  an  iucrease  in  specie  of  $298,574,  and  in  other  cash  liabili- 
ties of  $382,863. 
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We  are  now  enabled  to  give  a complete  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1854: — 


Source. 

Customs 

Lands  

Miscellaneous  

1st  quarter. 
$19,718,822 
1,489,562 
147,994 

2d  quarter. 
$13,587,821 
2,223,076 
101,963 

3d  quarter. 
$16,896,724 
2,012,908 
48G.091 

4th  quarter. 
$14,020,822 
2,745,251 
118,666 

Total 

$21,356,378 

$16,912,860 

$19,395,723 

$16,884,739 

Total  receipts  for  year  ending  June  30th,  1854 

“ “ June  30th,  1853. 

73,649,700 

61,337,574 

Showing  an  increase  of . 

$12,212,126 

Compared  with  previous  years,  the  summary  is  as  follows : — 

1851-!. 

1852-1. 

1853-4. 

Customs 

Lands  

Miscellaneous 

$47,339,326 

2,043,239 

345,821 

$58,931,865 

1,667,085 

738,624 

$64,224,189 

8,470,797 

864,714 

Total 

$49,728,386 

$61,337,674 

$73,549,700 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  for  customs  would  show  an  increase  in  the  du- 
tiable imports  of  about  §21,000,000,  which,  if  there  were  no  change  in  the 
free  goods  and  specie,  would  bring  the  total  imports  for  the  year  to  about 
§289,000,000.  This  is  probably  a little  above  the  true  total,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished in  the  official  returns  now  daily  expected. 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  Custom-house  in  Philadelphia  for  the  month  of 
July  amounted  to  §485,163  50.  The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of 
receipts  for  seven  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 


January  

February 

March 

1852. 

..  $315,877 

. 489,000 

. 867,400 

April 

303', 922 

May 

257,736 

June 

261,290 

July 

414,814 

1853.  1854. 


55 

$267,010 

25 

$539,202 

76 

00 

623,642 

76 

525,093 

25 

70 

427,620 

33 

316,333 

70 

53 

264,753 

65 

879,471 

46  " 

70 

815,817 

77 

328,492 

95 

00 

628,503 

90 

304,754 

75 

85 

555,489 

00 

485,163 

50 

Total 


$2,410,042  33  $3,082,837  65 


$2,878,602  37 


This  shows  that  the  imports  at  Philadelphia  since  January  1st  are  not  as  large 
by  nearly  a million  of  dollars  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  We 
annex,  also,  a complete  statement  of  the  receipts  for  duties  at  New  Orleans  for 


the  last  fiscal  year : — 


July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November , 
December  . 


1851. 

$80,597  45 
55.509  93 
119,150  77 
199,792  40 
214,895  64 
864,513  54 


January. 
February 
March. . . 
April. . . , 
May. ... 
June. . . . 


1854. 

$230,054  69 
224,153  82 
410,641  03 
275,028  88 
2S6.229  66 
177,912  40 


$1,524,029  48 
1,034,639  63 


VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  III. 


$1,034,639  63  | 
22 


$2,558,660  11 
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The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  not  been  as  large  as  anticipated ; 
bnt  the  production  at  the  mines  is  as  largo  ns  ever.  We  annex  our  usual  state- 
ment of  the  business  at  the  mint.  The  Assay  Office  in  New  York  will  bo  in 
operation  before  our  next  issue. 


DKP08ITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  HINTS. 
DEPOSITS  FOR  JULY. 


New  Orleans  Mint. 


Double  eagles  . . . . . 

Eagles 

Bars 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces. 
Dollars 


From  California. 

Total  Gold. 

8ilrer. 

Total. 

$8,910,000 

$3,940,000 

$310,000 

$4,260,000 

81,868 

86,112 

127,680 

163,742 

$3,941,863 

$8,976,112 

$487,630 

$4,413,742 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

New  Orleans. 

Philadelphia. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

45,409 

9,284 

Value. 

$908,180 

92,340 

. . . . 8,600 

$86,000 

2,405,812 

Total  gold  coinage  . . 

$85,000 

54,643 

$3,406,332 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 

482,000 

$241,000 

Quarter  dollars  ....... 

868,000 

880,000 

$92,000 

88,000 

Dime? 

Doll  am. 

89,000 

Half  dimes 

Three  cent  nieces  

r 

Total  silver  coinage. . 

$380,000 

1,248,000 

$130,000 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Gents.. 

101,816 

$1 ,01ft 

Total  coinage 

$416,000 

1,404,459 

$3,887,360 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  the  country  continue  much  larger  than 
generally  expected.  The  total  for  July  at  New  York  is  $149,843  larger  than 
the  very  large  amount  for  July  of  last  year;  $7,286,093  larger  than  for  the  same 
month  of  1852;  and  $5,722,300  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851 — as  will 
bo  seen  by  the  annexed  comparison : — * 


IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULT. 


Entered  for  consumption. 

Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bullion 

Total  entered  at  the  port . • . 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


1851.  185!.  1863.  1851. 

812,374,701  111,463,117  $16,726,643  $14,258,797 
1,022,726  428.918  2,080.908  8,968,673 

1,027,481  916,164  1,072.602  1,812.917 

81,148  150,067  199,464  198,063 


$14,606,050  $12,942,267  $20,078,607  $20,228,350 
1,167,644  1,096,800  1,702,448  636,882 
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Upon  analyzing  the  total  for  July,  1854,  we  find  the  increase,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  wholly  in  free  goods,  there  being  a decided  falling  off 
in  the  dutiable  entered  for  consumption;  and  although  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  entered  for  warehouse,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  swell  the  receipts  of 
dutiable  merchandise  to  the  amount  reached  last  year.  There  is  quite  a falling 
off  in  the  goods  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  so  that  the  total  thrown  on  the 
market  at  that  port  has  been  less  by  $3,000,000  than  for  July  of  the  previous 
year.  The  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January  1st  are  now  nearly  as  large 
as  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  last  year;  but  this  amobnt  has  been 
made  by  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  in  free  goods,  and  $4,000,000  in  the  goods 
entered  for  warehousing.  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  have  also  increased, 
the  stock  having  been  drawn  down  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  SEVEN  MONTHS  END- 
ING JULY  31st. 

1851.  185S.  1851  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $70,762,893  $58,49S,029  $93,658,807  $84,701,111 


Entered  for  warehousing  ....... . 7,486,712  6,451,668  13,587,589  17,690,323 

Free  goods 6,165,125  8,259,939  9.669,118  11,044,201 

Specie  and  bullion 1,480,476  2,028,248  1,099,516  1,606,090 


Total  entered  at  the  port $86,895,407174,237,884  $117,915,030  $116,041,725 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  ...  6,879,985  9,622,677  8,227,102  11,344,876 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  show  about  the  same  relative  changes  as  se^n  ip 
the  total  imports;  but  the  table  presents  some  interesting  features.  The  amount 
for  July  is  $798,042  less  than  for  July,  1853;  but  $4,090,914  more  than  for  the 
same  month  of  1852,  and  $2,470,660  more  than  for  July,  1851 : — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  PRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

1852. 

1833. 

1834. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton- 

Manufactures  of  silk- 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellanous  dry  goods.. ........ 

$2,354,643 

1,193,817 

3,933,092 

611,250 

463,476 

$2,187,187 

1,089,736 

8,074,265 

488,586 

630,595 

$4,097,250 

1,847,216 

4,824,913 

719,307 

669,761 

$3,154,898 

1,751,517 

3,626,613 

690,664 

637,207 

Total 

$8,546,278 

$7,370,369 

$12,058,447 

$9,759,899 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  .......... 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$318,717 

167,371 

265,709 

37,782 

21,109 

$237,434 

96,970 

149,394 

82,0G4 

12,416 

$581,250 

98,255 

233,066 

18,957 

32,796 

$631,958 

237,989 

362,62$ 

89,000 

62,100 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

$800,688 

8,546,278 

$528,278 

7,370,369 

$914,324 

12,058,447 

$1,813,670 

9,759,899 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

{9,346,966 

$7,895,647  $12,972,771  $11,073,569 
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ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 

185!. 

1853. 

1S54. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

..  $341,816 

$126,623 

$273,785 

$1,085,553 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

129,572 

72,226 

119,021 

834,278 

Manufactures  of  silk 

268,318 

130,624 

144,791 

483.477 

Manufactures  of  flax 

45,003 

16,299 

9,488 

85,703 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

27,465 

21,556 

21,121 

79,701 

Total 

..  8811,673 

$367,328 

$568,206 

$2,068,712 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

..  8,546,278 

7,370,369 

12,068,447 

9,759.899 

Total  entered  at  the  port $9,357,951  $7,737,697  $12,626,653  $11,828,611 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1S51. 

1S51. 

1851. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$8,936,521 

$7,464,841 

$14,913,222 

$11,903,751 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

6,978,178 

, 5,715,788 

9,469,017 

10,240.642 

Manufactures  of  silk 

16,742.584 

12,242,731 

20,679  454 

17,165,873 

Manufactures  of  flax 

4,147.367 

3,423,990 

4,918,869 

4,303,671 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

2,373.047 

2,492,455 

8,356,511 

8,436,176 

Total 

.$38,177,697 

$31,339,805 

$53,337,071 

$47,050,113 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

185!. 

1851. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$896,547 

$1,079,138 

$1,164,654 

$1,905,570 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

1,008,874 

1,125,786 

701,490 

1.782,060 

Manufactures  of  silk 

858,926 

1,401,176 

1,008  372 

1,798,661 

Manufactures  of  flax 

897,349 

615,523 

149,641 

566.445 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

260,821 

239,265 

247,548 

261,881 

Total 

$3,422,617 

$4,460,888 

$3,271,700 

$6,314,617 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

38,177,697 

81.339,805 

53,387,071 

47,050,113 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. 

$41,600,214  $35,800,693 

$56,608,771 

$53,364,730 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

185!. 

1853. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$1,165,289 

$915,183 

$1,654,251 

$3,181,360 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

1,038.287 

640,864 

861,092 

1,878.643 

Manufactures  of  silk  

1,238,440 

1,652,118 

1,115,648 

2,338,213 

Manufactures  of  flax 

390,664 

228.779 

190,745 

676,593 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

229,890 

222,645 

262,912 

284,071 

Total 

$4,062,520 

$3,654,489 

$4,084,548 

$8,258,880 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

38.177,697 

31, 339, SOS 

63,387,071 

47,050,113 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . 

$42,240,217 

$34,994,294  $67,421,619 

$55,308,993 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  cotton  goods  have  increased, 
while  the  total  of  all  other  descriptions  have  decreased.  In  woolens  the  most 
noticeable  feature  has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  stock  thrown  into  ware- 
house. The  toul  entries  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  the  first  s^ven  months 
of  1854,  are  $2,112,626  less  than  the  very  large  total  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1853,  but  $20,314,699  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852,  and 
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$13,068,776  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  cash  duties  received 
upon  imports,  being  mostly  collected  upon  the  total  entered  for  consumption, 
and  the  withdrawals  from  warehouse  have  not  varied  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  receipts.  The  following  will  show  the  total  received  at  New  York  for  the 
month  and  from  January  1st: — 

CASH  DOTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

In  July $3,538,400  72  $3,240,787  18  $4,640,107  16  $4,045,745  78 

Previous  fix  mos.  16,652,665  60  14,250,312  88  21,167,829  50  19,737,960  76 

Total,  seven  mos., $20, 21 1,065  72  $17,491,100  06  $25,807,436  65  $23,783,706  64 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  probable  decline  in  the  exports  to  foreign 
ports,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  produce  at  the  seaport;  the  total  ship- 
ments in  July  were,  therefore,  larger  than  anticipated.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the 
exports  from  New  York  were  $1,390,871  less  than  for  July,  1853,  but  $940,446 
more  than  for  July,  1852,  and  $777,744  more  than  for  July,  1851.  The  exports 
of  specie  were  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  cither  of  the  three 
preceding  years.  We  annex  a comparison  of  the  several  totals  : — - 
% 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  TORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $3,188,027  $2,965,542  $4,882,957  $3,768,661 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 2,311  20,759  813,192  252,030 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)., . 284.397  325,732  447.201  231,788 

Specie 6,004,170  2,971,499  8,924,612  2,922,452 

Total  exports $9,478,905  $6,283,532  $9,567,962  $7,174,931 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 3,474,735  3,312,083  5,643,360  4,262,479 

The  total  shipments  from  the  same  port  for  the  seven  months  from  January 
1st,  show  an  increase  (exclusive  of  specie)  of  $4,7G3,316  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $10,168,765  as  compared  with  the  same  lime 
in  1852,  and  $10,282,752  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  exports 
of  specie  for  the  same  time  are  larger  than  in  either  of  the  previous  two  years, 
but  nearly  six  millions  behind  the  total  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1851 : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS,  ENDING  JULY  81ST. 

1851.  J 1852.  1851.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $25,644,866  $25,111,863  $30,305,247  $34,966,101 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 373,656  541,978  1,010,669  964,603 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). ..  2,266,139  2,745,307  2,488,181  2,636,709 

Specie. 25,097,685  15,595,508  12,579,594  19,108,319 

Total  exports  $53,382,346  $43,994,156  $46,8S3,691  $67,675,732, 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 28,284,661  28,398,648  33,804,097  38,567,413 

We  look  for  a decline  in  the  exports  of  produce,  until  the  stock  at  th?  sea- 
board shall  be  largely  increased  and  prices  diminished.  The  following  will 
show  the  comparative  shipments  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  January  1st  to  Aug.  19th,  1854: — 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  AUG.  19TH: — 


18-53. 

1854.1 

1853. 

1854. 

Ashes — pots. . . 

, ...bbls 

7,808 

6,884 

Naval  stores. . , 

...bbls  291,213 

409.679 

pearls  . 

613 

799 

Oils — whale. . . 

.galls  219.148 

123,578 

Beeswax 

..-lbs 

132,962 

189,433  j 

sperm  . 

723,074 

290.438 

Breadstuff's-^ 

I 

lard  . . . , 

42,992 

22,653 

Wheat  flour. 

. .bbls 

957.361 

822,039 

linseed  . 

6,547 

3,613 

Rye  flour. . . 

1,501 

9,19! 

Com  meal . . . 

28,770 

51,753 

Provisions — 

Wheat 

.bush.2, 301,077 

1,546,502 

Pork 

..bbls  46,458 

65.017 

Rye 

315,168 

Beef 

34,273 

42.135 

Oats 



43,2S7 

34,237 

Cut  meats. . . 

. .lbs.6,9 17,865  14,867,041 

Barley 

Butter 

1,116,020 

1,549,676 

Corn 

590,556 

2,328,038 

Cheese 

2,628,688 

8^  117,938 

Gandies — mold-boxes 

33,698 

35,454 

Lard 

4,720,782 

9,729.681 

sperm 

3,330 

4,080 

Rice 

..tres  13,407 

18.013 

Goal 

. ..tons 

21,775 

15,776 

Tallow 

lbs2,278,897 

3,403,069 

Cotton 

-bales 

192,649 

215,591 

Tobacco,  crude . 

..pkc9  13.908 

25,840 

Hay 

3,405 

2,996 

Do.,  manufactured. Ibs4, 01 5.823 

1,774.277 

Hops 

272 

629 

1 Whalebone  .. . , 

2,353,590 

947,937 

This  shows  a decided  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  wheat  as  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  since  January  1st,  although  previous  to  that  there  was  a large 
increase ; but  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  value,  the  1,500,000  bushels  pro- 
ducing as  much  this  year,  as  2,300.000  bushels  did  last.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
6till  greater  extent  in  flour.  In  Indian  corn  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  very  considerable  augmentation  in  price.  The  ex- 
ports of  meat  provisions,  and  cheese,  lard,  &e.,  have  been  very  large.  The 
whole  table  will  be  found  worthy  of  a careful  examination.  In  regard  to  the 
incoming  crops,  opinions  are  much  changed  since  our  last  publication.  The 
long  continued  drouth  prevailing  with  but  few  exceptions  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  farthest  bounds  of  Missouri  throughout  all  of  the  Northern  States,  has  cut 
off  to  a considerable  extent  the  crop  of  Indian  corn.  The  grain  crop  was  saved, 
although  from  other  causes  it  was  not  quite  as  large  as  expected;  but  the 
streams  are  dry,  and  many  of  the  mills  which  depend  on  water  power  are  silent. 
The  com  crop  was  much  needed,  pork  having  been  high,  and  liberal  prepara- 
tions based  on  a large  yield  of  this  cereal  having  been  already  made  both  for 
fatting  swine,  and  for  export.  Flour  has  almost  always  declined  in  August, 
but  we  are  writing  now  just  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  find  an  upward  ten- 
dency at  the  seaboard,  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  flour  for  consumption  in  many 
agricultural  districts.  There  will  be  no  famine,  and  when  the  farmers  are  ready 
to  sell,  the  supply  of  breadstuff*  will  be  found  large  enough  to  feed  our  own 
mouths  and  leave  a liberal  surplus;  but  as  long  as  the  present  excitement  con- 
tinues, the  farmers  are  hoarding,  and  thus  the  burden  of  high  rates  is  now  ag- 
gravated, When  the  extent  of  the  corn  crop  is  once  settled,  and  wheat  comes 
to  market,  there  will  be  such  a competition  as  to  ruin,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
speculators.  This,  however,  will  carry  the  trade  at  current,  or  eren  higher  rates, 
well  into  the  fall. 
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THE  NEW  YORE  COTTON  MARKET 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  AUGUST  21. 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  MERCHANTS1  MAGAZINE  BT  UHLQORN  At  FRED  ERICKSON)  BROKERS, 

148  PEARL  8TREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Transactions  ia  cotton,  notwithstanding  our  light  stock,  have  during  the  past  month 
been  to  a fair  extent  The  extreme  dry  weather  has  much  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tions of  oar  own  spinners,  many  of  whom  have  been  running  short  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  water.  For  Liverpool  the  business  continues  of  a mixed 
character,  while  to  the  various  continental  ports  a larger  portion  of  the  month  s busi- 
ness has  been  directed.  Prices  have  varied  but  little  either  here  or  on  the  other  side, 
but  the  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  against  buyers. 

The  market  here  for  the  week  ending  July  24th  was  extremely  active.  The  sales 
were  estimated  at  1 3,009  bales.  Speculators  purchased  freely,  and  the  market  closed 
firmly  at  the  following  quotations : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY  24TS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES:  — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  Ac  Texas. 

Ordinary 8 8 8 8$ 

Middling 9$  9$  9}  10 

Middling  fair 10 $ 11  11$  lli 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  12  12i 


Under  the  influence  of  foreign  advices  received  during  the  week  ending  July  31st, 
cur  market  lost  the  buoyancy  of  the  previous  week,  and  on  all  grades  up  to  middling 
a decline  of  ic.  per  lb.  was  submitted  to.  Holders,  however,  did  not  offer  freely,  and 
the  small  amount  on  sale  enabled  them  to  show  a firmness  “ if  they  had  it  not.”  The 
week's  sales  were  estimated  at  6,500  bales,  at  the  annexed  figures: — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  «JLT  81  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  Ac  Texas. 


Ordinary ..  7$  7$  7 $ 7$ 

Middling 9i  9i  9f-  9$ 

Middling  fair 10i  10i  11  lli 

Fair Hi  lli  HA  12$ 


The  week  following  the  market  assumed  a dull  and  heavy  aspect,  with  some  irre- 
gularity in  the  few  sales  made  a9  regards  prices.  The  week’s  sales  were  estimated 
at  4,500  bales,  and  including  some  purchases  made  in  transitu.  A better  supply  was 
offered  without,  however,  inducing  operations,  and  the  market  closed  quietly  at  the 
following  quotations : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  AUGUST  7tU  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  ^Mobile.  N.O.  Ac  Texas 


Ordinary 7$  7$  7$  7$ 

Middling 9$  9i  9f  9$ 

Middling  fair 10$  10$  11$  Hi 

Fair 11$  11$  11$  12$ 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  August  14th  continued  on  a limited  scale; 
but  prices,  owing  to  a continental  demand  for  the  better  grades,  showed  more  firm- 
ness at  the  close  of  the  week,  with  sales  of  6,000  bales.  There  was  but  little  done  for 
Liverpool  and  our  own  spinners.  The  market  closed  steady  at  rates  annexed  : — 


PRICES  ADOPTED  AUGUST 

14th  fob  the 

FOLLOWING 

QUALITIES  : 

— 

Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.O.  Ac  Texas- 

Ordinary 

7$ 

7$ 

7$ 

7$ 

Middling 

9f 

n 

•* 

9* 

Middling  fair 

10$ 

m 

n$ 

Hi 

Fair 

11$ 

n$ 

HI 

12* 
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The  market  for  the  week  ending  August  21st  continued  firm ; the  sales,  however, 
did  not  exceed  6,000  bales — excluding  a list  of  900  boxes  of  Texas  cotton  in  Boston 
sold  here.  Holders,  believing  that  their  stocks  will  be  needed  before  the  arrival  of 
the  new  crop,  hesitate  in  offering,  and  buyere  pause  before  making  new  engagements, 
believing  that  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop  warrant  a lower  range  of  prices.  The 
quantity  taken  by  our  own  manufacturers  during  the  past  month  is  smaller  tbah  usual, 
and  we  think  they  must  be  free  purchasers  before  long.  The  manufactured  article, 
however,  has  lessened  in  value,  and  with  their  other  engagements,  together  with  the 
scarcity  of  money,  will  cause  many  to  purchase  lightly  for  some  time. 

PRICES  ADOPTED  AUGUST  21ST  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  Ac  Texas. 

Orninary ...  7$  7$  7$  7$ 

Middling 9$  9*  9$  10 

Middling  fair 10$  11  11$  114 

Fair Ilf  11*  11$  12$ 


NEW  COTTON. 

Two  bales  of  the  new  crop  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from  Texas  on  the  25th 
July,  being  fifteen  days  earlier  than  last  year.  They  were  sold  at  the  fancy  price  of 
11c.  per  lb.,  the  classification  being  about  middling.  Weight  of  the  two  bales,  882  lbs. 
Thirteen  bales  new  crop  were  received  at  New  Orleans  up  to  12th  August  At  Mo- 
bile and  Sajrannah  a few  bales  of  the  new  crop  have  been  received;  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  of  good  color  and  staple.  Two  bales  of  new  cotton  were  received  here 
per  Cahawba,  from  Mobile,  on  the  J 7th  August — one  consigned  to  Mr.  Charles  Del- 
linger, and  one  to  Messrs.  Brewer  <fe  Caldwell,  and  classed  41  middling ” and  u good 
middling,”  somewhat  cut  in  ginning,  but  of  good  color.  Thirteen  and  thirteen-and  a- 
half  cents  per  lb:  were  paid  for  them — folly  prices — and  shipped  per  Atlantic  to  Liv- 
erpool Last  year  the  two  first  bales  were  received  here  on  the  22d  August  from 
Charleston,  classed  “ fair,”  and  sold  at  13c.  per  lb. 
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THE  BASK  OF  MONTREAL  IN  1864. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  held  at  Montreal  on  the 
6th  of  June.  The  report  submitted  stated,  that  after  paying  7 per  cent  dividend,  and 
providing  for  other  heavy  charges  (a  forgery  resulting  in  a loss  of  £2,000  at  the  Brant- 
ford agency.)  there  had  been  added  £65,103  to  the  rest,  which  was  thus  raised  to 
£171,320.  The  report  submitted  stated  that,  assuming  the  operations  of  the  bank 
will  meet  with  fair  success  during  the  ensuing  six  months,  the  rest  would  be  increased 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  December,  paying,  besides,  the  usual  half-yearly 
dividend  of  84  per  cent.  After  that  period  the  directors  expect  to  pay  4 of  one  per 
cent  dividend,  and  continue  adding  to  the  rest  until  it  reaches  £260, 0<>0,  when  the 
whole  profits  may  be  safely  divided  within  the  shape  of  increased  dividends,  or  by  oc- 
casional bonus.  Though  the  directors  had  been  as  liberal  in  their  discounts  as  circum- 
stances would  warrant,  they  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  applications  that  had 
been  made  to  them  for  perfectly  legitimate  business  purposes.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  annually  augmenting  in  extent  and  value;  it  is  therefc>re  intended  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  permission  to  farther  increase  the  capital  stock  by  £500,000, 
to  be  called  lip  within  a period  not  exceeding  five  years.  Th^  original  capital  was 
£760,000,  to  which  new  capital,  amounting  to  £242,760,  was  not  long  ngo  added. 
The  sum  of  £1 ,260  was  voted  to  the  Hon.  1\  McGill,  for  bis  valuable  services  as  presi- 
dent during  the  past  year. 
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DEPOSITS  Ilf  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  Economist,  will  show  the  amount  at  the 
several  depositories,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  26th  of 
June,  being  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  after  paying  the  interest  on  national  debt : — 


1831. 

1853. 

1853. 

1854. 

Treasury,  Washington 

*77,174  48 

*77,415  71 

*340,639  44 

*337,043  60 

Assistant  Treasurer — 

Boston 

966,678  72 

2,273,495  26 

4,836,966  60 

New  York 

813,508  70 

3,584,504  70 

6,949,642  06 

8,398,253  27 

Philadelphia 

1,800,616  76 

1,238,675  94 

803,955  88 

1,626,386  99 

Charleston 

934,176  02 

65,878  96 

28,659  66 

35,357  68 

New  Orleans 

306,298  60 

807,682  39 

1,136,78!  25 

371,079  76 

SL  Louis 

795,667  31 

878,339  16 

415,853  25 

2,899,037  82 

Depository — Buffalo. . 

83,359  43 

62,339  01 

24.687  44 

18,124  94 

Baltimore 

31,439  66 

16,300  89 

86,090  07 

Richmond,  Va.. . . . 

20,584  27 

48,432  70 

27.790  99 

144,327  59 

Norfolk,  Va. 

35,120  82 

10,620  38 

8.706  77 

101,712  23 

Wilmington,  N.  C.. 

666  72 

10,254  60 

7,791  64 

14,569  34 

Savannah,  Ga 

28,039  58 

60,670  79 

49,390  01 

124,944  96 

Mobile.  Ala 

1,428  09 

31,776  61 

23,853  02 

133,698  76 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 

27.800  78 

26,095  63 

19,350  91 

25,620  30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

3,412  43 

86,111  58 

87,386  14 

68.034  56 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

21,544  66 

1,800  05 

629  03 

9,340  82 

Cincinnati  (late). . . 

90,387  81 

3,301  37 

3,801  37 

San  Francisco 

1,386  33 

209,444  78 

1,180,668  42 

853,654  87 

Dubuque 

3,801  37 

700  00 

93,515  45 

140.518  06 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

43,746  11 

1S.468  72 

69,747  08 

71,426  46 

Jeffersonville,  Ind-. 

42,140  96 

60,487  34 

95,401  90 

32,924  04 

Chicago,  111 

18,516  03 

18,380  82 

69,410  75 

35,090  10 

Detroit,  Mich 

9,106  01 

7,370  79 

23,988  16 

805,811  83 

Tallahassee,  Fa 

13,676  78 

8,771  86 

1,152  91 

14,617  71 

Mint,  Philadelphia. . . 

6,711,160  00 

6,631.780  00 

7,112,254  16 

7,010,854  16 

Branches — Charlotte  ~ 

82,000  00 

82,000  00 

82,000  00 

32,000  00 

Dablonega 

26,850  00 

26,850  00 

26,850  00 

26,850  00 

New  Orleans 

1,100,000  00 

960,000  00 

1,720,778  67 

2,094,731  06 

San  Francisco 

500,000  00 

Total 

11,991,169  62 

14,449,222  60 

22,652.693  42 

29,298,942  46 

Deduct  suspense  acc't 

2,536  74 

2,486  66 

2,886  66 

2,204  72 

11,988,622  88 

14,446,785  94 

22,650,806  76 

29,296,737  73 

Difference  in  transfers 

1,015,470  00 

1,514,000  00 

246,000  00 

407,925  00 

Net  ain't  subj’t  to  draft  $13,004,092  88  $15,960,786  94  $22,896,306  76  $28,888,812  78 


ASSAY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD. 

~ E.  Davt,  Assay  Master  at  Melbourne,  has  made  an  experimental  assay  of  Australian 
gold.  It  shows  an  extraordinary  difference  in  value,  being  no  less  than  11s.  2d.  per 
ounce  between  the  highest  and  lowest  samples.  The  following  is  the  official  return 

SIX  PARCELS  OF  GOLD  MELTED  AND  ASSAYED — TOTAL  QUANTITY  64  OZ.  13  DWT8.  6.  GRS. 


Parcel.  oz.  dwt.  gr.  Fineness.  Value  per  oz.  Total  valuo. 

No.  1 1 8 8 23  80*32  £4  4 7 £5  19  9 

No.  2 14  10  16  23  23*32  4 2 9 60  17  2 

No.  8 9 9 10  23  24  82  4 3 11  39  14  8 

No.  4 0 18  18  20  25-32  3 13  5 3 8 0 

No.  5 85  8 2 22  15  32  3 19  4 140  8 8 

No.  6 2 18  5 22  11-82  3 19  0 11  9 11 


64  13  6 £261  18  2 

Average  value  per  oz.,  £4  Is.;  government  charge,  1 oz.  10 dwts.;  value  £6  Is.  6<L 
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DIVIDENDS  OF  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OUT  OF  BOSTON. 


Banks. 

Div. 

Location.  1848. 

Div. 

1849. 

Div. 

1850. 

Div. 

1851. 

Div. 

1852. 

Average  in 
5 vears. 

Ocean 

. Newburyport  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Lowell 

Lowell 

9 

10 

10  ‘ 

10 

10 

9 8 10 

Agricultural.-. 

Pittsfield 

10 

10 

10 

94 

8 

9 5-10 

Appleton  .... 

Lowell 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 2-10 

Haverhill  .... 

Haverhill . . . 

94 

10 

9 

94 

8 

9 2-10 

Plymouth .... 

Plymouth. . . 

74 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 1-10 

Brighton 

Brighton. . . . 

8 

8* 

94 

10 

9 

9 

Northampton.. 
Merchants*  . . . 

Northampton 
New  Bedford 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 8 10 

7 

7 

8 

13 

84 

»7-10 

Bristol  County 

Taunton  .... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 4-10 

Bunker  Hill . . 

Charlestown. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Chicopee 

Springfield. . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Dedham 

Dedham 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 * 

Hingham ..... 

Hiuglmm  . . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Merrimack  . . . 

. Haverhill.. . . 

8 

8 

8 

9 

7 

8 

Railroad 

Lowell 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 , 

Quincy  Stone. 

Quincy 

New  Bedford 

8 

74- 

8 

8 

8 

7 9-10 

Marine 

64 

7 

7 

10 

84 

7 8 10 

Andover 

Andover. . . . 

74 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 7-10 

Bedford  Coinr’cl  New  Bedford 

G 

7 

7 

10 

84 

7 7 10 

Pacific 

Nantucket  . . 

6 

64 

8 

84 

94 

7 7-10 

Peoples* 

Roxbury .... 

8 

74 

7 

S 

8 

7 7-10 

Citizens’ 

Worcester-.. 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 6 10 

Charles  River. 

Cambridge  - . 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 4 10 

Commercial  . . 

Salem- 

6 

74 

8 

8 

74 

7 4-10 

Central 

Worcester.... 

64 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 S-10 

Quinsigamond.. 

Worcester... . 

64 

7 

74 

8 

74 

7 3 10 

Worcester. . . . 

Worcester-. . 

6 

74 

8 

74 

74 

7 3-10 

Asiatic 

Salem  - 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

Naumkeag  . . . 

Salem  - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Springfield.. . . 

Springfield. . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Bay  State. . . . 

Lawrence  -. . 

5 

8 

74 

7 

7 

6 9-10 

Framingham  .. 

Framingham 

8 

7 

6 

64 

7 

6 7-in 

Warren  - 

Danvers 

6 

64 

7 

7 

7 

6 7-10 

W'rentlmm  . . . 

Wrentham.. . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

64 

6 1-10 

Mechanics’  . . . 

Newburyport 

C 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Machinists’.. . . 

Taunton 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Massasoit  .... 

Fall  River.. . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Salem 

Salem  - 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Neponset-. . . . 

Canton  

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 8-10 

Amount  of  Dividends.. $557, 665  $604,630  $680,720 

$687,070  $ 

725,836 

Extra  Dividends. — The  following  banks  made  extra  dividends  (not  included  in  the 
table)  during  the  five  years:  In  1848,  the  Central  Bank  of  Worcester,  9 per  cent, 
amounting  to  £9,000;  Chicopee  Bank,  of  Springfield,  6 per  cent,  1 1*2,000;  Dedham 
Bank,  4 per  cent,  £6,000 ; Brighton  Bank,  5 per  cent.  $10,000;  Framingham  Bank, 
6 per  cent,  $7,500.  In  1849,  the  People’s  Bank,  of  ltoxbury,  6 per  cent,  $6,000  ; in 
I860,  the  Bay  State  Bank,  of  Lawrence,  3 per  cent,  $2,582  69 ; in  1852,  the  Dedhaui 
Bank,  4 per  cent,  $8,000. — Boston  Daily  Courier. 

9 

EXTRAORDINARY  COUNTERFEIT  OF  MEXICAN  DOLLARS. 

Some  months  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  instructions  ta  the  United 
States  Mint,  to  collect  specimens  of  counterfeit  coins  in  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  and  report.  This  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  a very  singular  char- 
acter. The  Washington  Union , which  makes  the  affair  public,  states  that  the  piece 
purports  to  be  a Mexican  dollar,  coined  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1851.  Two  pieces 
nave  been  assayed,  and  give  an  average  fineness  of  776  thousandths,  and  a conse- 
quent value  of  914  cents  in  silver:  but  strange  to  say,  the  amount  of  gold  contained 
in  them  is  sufficient  to  add  12  cents  to  the  value  of  each,  after  paying  the  charge  of 
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separating,  making  a net  value  of  103£  cents;  and  if  to  this  the  usual  premium  on 
silver  is  added,  the  worth  of  this  counterfeit  coin  is  actually  109  cents. 

The  quality  of  the  silver  in  these  dollars  proves  them  to  be  a spurious  issue.  There 
is  also  an  irregularity  in  the  letters  Mexicasa,  which  is  regarded  as  a test  for  throw- 
ing them  out,  as  we  learn  from  a source  familiar  with  them  in  Mexico,  where  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  at  times  a considerable  circulation. 

The  silver  produced  by  the  Mexican  mines  is  understood  to  contain  gold,  but  gen- 
erally too  small  an  amount  to  defray  the  expense  of  parting.  In  making  the  coins  in 
question,  it  would  Beem  that  silver  more  auriferous  than  usual  had  fallen  into  hands 
capable  of  the  double  dishonesty  of  cheating  the  public  and  themselves  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  there  are  probably  some  specimens  of  this  singular  counterfeit  among  the 
Mexican  dollars  in  circulation,  it  is  not  ai  all  probable  that  they  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous iu  this  country  to  excite  attention  other  than  as  curiosities. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  WISCONSIN,  JULY  3,  1854. 

RESOURCES. 


Names  of  banks. 

The  State  Bank,  Madison 

Wls  Marine  and  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Mllwaukie. 

Bank  of  Racine,  Racine 

Rock  River  Bank,  Beloit 

CKy  Bank  of  Kenosha,  Kenosha 

State  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukie  .... . 

Wisconsin  Rank.  Mineral  Point 

Farmers’  and  Miller's  Bank,  MUlwaukle  . 

Jefferson  County  Bank,  Watertown 

Badger  Sts te  Bank,  Janesville 

Oshkosh  City  Bank,  Oshkosh 

Racine  County  Bank,  Racine 

Exchange  Bank,  Mllwaukie 

City  Bank  of  Racine,  Racine.. 

Bank  of  the  Went,  Madison* 

Bank  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Yfilwaukief 

Colu  inbia  County  Bunk,  Portage  City  X . . . . 
Fox  River  Bank,  Green  Bay  $ 

Total 


Names  of  banks. 

The  State  Bank,  Madison ....  

W* is.  Marine  and  Fire  Ins.  Co  , Milwaukie 

Bank  of  Racine,  Racine 

Rock  River  Bank,  Beloit 

CUy  Bank  of  Kenosha,  Kenosha 

State  Bank  ol  Wisconsin,  Milwaukie 

Wisconsin  Bank,  Mineral  Point 

Farmers’  and  Millers’  Bunk,  Milwaukie  .. 

Jefferson  County  Bunk,  Watertowu 

Badger  Stale  Hmk,  Janesville 

Oshkosh  Cily  Bank, Oshkosh 

Rac.ue  County  Bank,  Racine 

Exchange  Hank,  Mllwaukie 

City  Bauk  of  Racine,  Racine 

Bank  of  the  West,  Madison* 

Bank  of  Fond  du  I^ac,  Fond  du  Lac ...... 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Milwaukief 

Columbia  County  Bank,  Portage  City  $ ... 
Fox  River  Bauk,  Green  Bay} 

Total 


Loans  and 
discounis, 
except  to 
directors  & 
brokers.  Slocks. 


Bills  of 
solvent 

banks  on  Total 
Specie,  hand.  resources. 


*78.094 

*50,000 

*16,126 

*18,064 

*204,810 

288.980 

50,000 

39,833 

47,662 

525,107 

. . . 1 04,808 

53.134 

12,316 

20.825 

209,819 

65,401 

53,000 

13,946 

10.989 

164,948 

91,352 

54,500 

6,207 

11,500 

186.326 

370,856 

143,750 

18,704 

31,698 

616,052 

...  05,504 

5(UKXI 

14,^85 

3.394 

140,280 

63,836 

73.590 

11,938 

4,423 

174.179 

55,815 

50.000 

16,079 

2.001 

127.650 

71.218 

25.773 

J 6,542 

44,562 

165  378 

65,807 

5l).O00 

9.309 

J 1.896 

103,104 

129.8-2 

26,678 

8.212 

10,671 

202.829 

07.222 

27,006 

11,071 

16,845 

206.607 

i 0,020 

37,411 

111,805 

6.757 

104,866 

20,980 

105.130 

7.770 

6,879 

184,245 

82,177 

26,830 

10,966 

11,079 

150,699 

51,030 

42,662 

9,129 

10,329 

138,991 

23.304 

26,840 

5,408 

8,567 

71.453 

11,759 

28,000 

1,025 

5,491 

65,098 

...  1,755,079 

974,308 

240,909 

283,634 

3,762,466 

Due  to 

LIABILITIES. 

others,  not 

Registered  Due  to  included  under 

notes  in 

deposi- 

either of  the  Total 

circula- 

tors on 

above 

liabili- 

Capital. 

tion. 

demand. 

heads. 

ties. 

....  *50.000 

*50,000 

*54.535 

*50.275 

*204,810 

....  100,000 

45.695 

232,717 

146,694 

525.107 

....  50,000 

48,397 

103,304 

8,117 

209,8  19 

50,000 

47,272 

63,692 

3,984 

164,948 

50,000 

48,410 

78,220 

9,689 

186,326 

....  250,000 

106,089 

162,3  >7 

97,605 

616.052 

50.000 

49,998 

35,031 

a.5,259 

140,289 

50, (MM) 

49,880 

30.671 

43.621 

174,179 

50,000 

47,624 

11.494 

18.538 

127,656 

25,000 

24,908 

99,768 

15.702 

165.378 

....  50,000 

49,992 

32,270. 

10.842 

143.104 

100,000 

24,992 

49.526 

28,310 

202,82* 

50,000 

24,204 

85.915 

46  428 

206,607 

50.000 

31,991 

16,481 

3,393 

104,866 

....  100,000 

34.721 

40,955 

8,569 

184.245 

25,000 

22,430 

84,141 

19,127 

150,699 

....  100,000 

26.548 

7,502 

4,941 

138,991 

....  25,000 

24,993 

13,128 

8.331 

71,453 

25,000 

25,000 

9,393 

5,704 

65,098 

786,216 

1,211,111 

535,138 

3,782,466 

a Reported  as  profit  aud  loss. 

Commenced  business  lGth  March,  1854,  f Commenced  business  13th  April,  1854. 

Commenced  business  12th  May,  1854.  § Commenced  business  13th  June,  1864. 
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The  preceding  tables  we  have  compiled  from  the  official  statement  of  William  M. 
Dennis,  Bank  Controller  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  given  only  the  leading 
features  of  each  bank,  but  in  the  summary  below  we  give  the  totals  of  all  the  banks} 
embracing  those  included  and  those  omitted  in  the  tables : — 


RESOURCES  OF  ALL  THE  BANKS. 


Loans  & discounts,  except 

to  directors  and  brokers  $1,766,079  11 


Due  from  directors 49,770  79 

Due  from  brokers 42,613  92 

Over  drafts 18,967  48 

Stocks 974,808  83 

Specie 240,909  73 


Cash  items 

Real  estate 

Loss  and  expense  account 
Bills  of  solvent  banks  on 

hand 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 
Due  from  banks 


Total  resources  of  the  nineteen  banks 


LIABILITIES  OF  ALL  THE  BANKS. 


Capital $1,250,000  00 

Registered  notes  in  cir- 
culation   786,216  00 


Due  to  depositors  on  demand 
Due  to  others,  not  included 
under  the  above  heads  . . 


Total  liabilities  of  the  nineteen  banks 


$96,469  07 
800  00 
21,727  88 

283,634  60 
263  00 
268,308  00 


$3,782,466  03 


$1,211,111  83 
635,138  76 


$3,782,466  08 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  COIN  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Shipping  List  furnishes  a statement  of  the 
shipments  of  California  gold  dust  and  coin  from  San  Franciso,  for  the  six  months  com- 
mencing January  1st  and  ending  June  30th,  1864.  From  the  Price  Current , w© 
condeme  the  following  statement : — 

EPITOME  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  SHIPMENTS. 


New  York,  (gold  dust) $12,762,720  94 

New  Orleans 84,000  00 

London 1,012,406  20 

Panama 81,281  36 

Shanghae 26,218  89 

Hong  Kong,  <kc 160,428  12 

Calcutta 10,000  00 

Valparaiso 30,367  00 


Total $14,046,411  51 

Preceding  three  months 10,679,170  23 


Total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1854 $24,725,581  74 

Total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1853 28,989,552  74 


Decrease $4,268,971  00 


The  manifest  of  coin  shipped  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  quarter  ending 
July  1st,  1854, is  as  follows: — 

COIN  SHirrED  FROM  CALIFORNIA  TO 

Callno.  Ilona  Kong.  Manilla.  Calcutta.  Batavia.  Shanghae.  Japan. 

$20,600  $33,600  $43,000  $3,500  $2,000  $2,200  $10,000 

The  statements  of  coin  shipped  cannot  be  considered  as  thoroughly  accurate,  inas- 
much as  the  clearances  of  American  vessels  for  Callao  have  been  very  considerable, 
and  but  few  have  taken  less  than  $2,000  for  ship’s  expenses. 

The  shipments  of  quicksilver  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1854,  amounted 
to  7,943  flasks.  Of  this  amount  3,500  flasks  were  shipped  to  San  Bias,  1,050  to  Callao. 
1,500  to  Valparaiso, 400  to  Mazatlan,  and  1,493  to  Hong  Kong;  total  as  above,  7,943, 
Same  time  in  1863,  the  shipments  of  quicksilver  amounted  to  9,297  flasks,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  six  months  of  1854  of  1350  flasks. 
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CONDITION  OF  TH£  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS  JUNE,  1854. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS,  CONDENSED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  Of 
THE  BOARD  OF  CURRENCY,  ON  THE  LAST  8ATCRDAY  OF  JUNK. 


CASH  LIABILITIES. 


Banka. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Other  ensh 
liabilities. 

Total  cash 
liabilities. 

Citizens* 

. $1,962,940 

$1,664,473 

$33,221 

$3,650,683 

Canal 

1,469,09*2 

944,616 

173,4*1 

2.577,169 

Louisiana 

1,248.144 

2,674,820 

187.517 

4,004,981 

Louisiana  State 

. 1,448,066 

8,168,374 

442,897 

6,058,856 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’ . . . . 

894,637 

235,362 

1,130,040 

New  Orleans 

632,870 

778,013 

•28,333 

1,339,216 

Southern 

287,170 

243,676 

47,235 

578,081 

Uuion 

827,346 

668,623 



885,868 

7,260,646 

10,826,682 

1,147,517 

19,224,845 

CA8H  ASSETS. 


Banka. 

Specie. 

Loans  payable 
in  full  ul 
maturity. 

Other  cn*h 

Exchange,  &e.  assets. 

Total  cash 
assets. 

Citizens’ 

1 1,67  8,606 

$3,043,699 

$336,787 

$4,958,992 

Canal  

1,144  603 

1,970,458 

961,02*2 

4,075984 

Louisiana. 

1,921,848 

2,221,880 

986.994 

*1.200.000 

6,330,222 

Louisiana  State 

1,786,932 

3,296  875 

185,912 

4874.000 

6,143,749 

Mechanics’  <fc  Traders’  . 

601,649 

1,08^,2*23 

145.308 

i 162.000 

1,986,180 

New  Orleans 

263.640 

1,285,721 

158,336 

1 674  000 

2.831,696 

Southern 

171,731 

497.607 

646,6*26 

$91 8.473 

1.835,337 

Union 

2*24,536 

797,440 

1.20,472 

$500,000 

1.642,417 

7,693,374 

14,150,803 

8,441,427 

4,019,473 

29,804,577 

INVENTION  TO  PREVENT  COUNTERFEITING  BANK  NOTES. 

The  Swedish  papers  bring  accounts  of  a very  important  invention  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Banking  at  Stockholm,  by  a certain  Count  P.  A. 
Sparre.  The  invention  is  twofold  ; he  counterfeits  with  incredible  exactness  the  bank' 
notes  in  use,  but  prints  others  which  he  himself  cannot  imitate.  An  editor  who  wit- 
nessed the  process,  remarks : — 

When  one  sees  Count  Sparre  with  his  simple  machinery,  which  any  one  may  man- 
age with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility,  prepare  in  a few  minutes  the  bank  paper  in 
use,  which  is  made  of  three  different  laminae,  and  in  this  give,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  or  even  exertion  of  artistic  skill,  the  finest  water  marks  in  perfection,  and 
then  follows  the  preparation  of  the  paper  by  a simple  and  merely  momentary  process, 
but  which  gives  again  the  printing  an  engraving  absolutely  perfect— he  feels  a strange 
sensation  at  the  thought  of  being  participator  in  the  secrets  of  the  art  which,  in  less 
conscientious  hands,  might  ruin  all  our  banks,  and  produce  utter  and  inextricable 
confusion  in  our  credit  system. 

Count  Sparre,  in  bis  memorial,  states  that  his  process,  if  it  does  not  render  counter- 
feiting utterly  impossible,  at  all  events,  increases  its  difficulty  to  almost  that  degree, 
and  offers  to  furnish  the  bank  with  all  its  notes  for  the  sum  of  *26,000  thalers  (^1 8,000) 
per  annum,  which  is  about  one-half  the  present  expense  for  paper.  The  Cummis-ion- 
ers  have  referred  the  question  to  a committee  of  scientific  men.  In  the  mean  time, 
Count  Sparre  is  to  visit  Englaod  and  other  countries,  to  bring  his  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  mercantile  public. 


# Stock  of  the  bank  purchased  from  the  State, 
t Bonds. 

X Bonds  In  the  bands  of  the  State  Auditor. 
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DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


The  duties  received  at  the  Cu9tom-hou9e  ia  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  six 
month9  ending  June  30th,  were  as  follows : — 


January $159,038  70 

February 130,480  65 

March 131,395  60 


April $117,268  15 

May 116,172  99 

June 100,695  85 


Total  duties  received  for  the  above  six  months $756,056  35 

For  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1853,  the  duties  amounted  to 1,453,056  99 

Showing  a decline  in  1854  of 697,000  64 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CORN  EXCHANGE  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Regarding  the  extremely  low  and  inadequate  rates  for  which  Commission  Mer- 
chants have  been  and  are  now  doing  business,  we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  delay  any 
lunger  a reform,  which  the  advance  iu  rents,  high  price  of  labor,  and  increase  of  ex- 
penses of  every  description  so  gravely  demand;  and  being  assured  that  a judicious 
amendment  of  the  charges  of  the  Commission  Merchant,  observing  h perfect  uniform- 
ity, can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  profits  of  the  Miller,  nor  of  the  interior  or 
country  merchant,  inasmuch  a9  the  value  of  ull  produce  intended  for  transportation  to 
eastern  cities,  or  seaboard,  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  freight,  package  and  charges 
attending  its  sale  in  market,  the  Association  has  adopted  the  following  very  moderate 
rules  and  charges  for  the  uniform  government  of  the  trade,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August,  1854,  which  will  be  strictly  observed. 

COMMISSIONS  VO  a RECEIVING  INTO  STORE,  OR  TARING  CHARGE  OF  PRODUCE  CONSIGNED  TO 

OTHER  HOUSES. 

On  Flour  and  Meal,  3 cents  per  barrel ; hhds.  Corn  Meal,  12  cents  each  ; Flour  and 
Meal  in  packages,  2 cents  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats  and  mill-feed,  in 
packages,  1 cent  per  bushel ; cloverseed  2 cents  per  bushel ; timothy  seed,  flaxseed, 
other  grass  seeds,  barley,  peas  and  beans,  1 cent  per  bushel 

COMMISSIONS  FOR  RECEIVING  AND  SHIPPING  HENCE  TO  OTHER  PORTS. 

On  flour  and  meal,  6£  cents  per  barrel ; hhds.  com  meal,  25  cents  each  ; half  bbls. 
flour  and  meal,  3£  qents  each  ; grain  of  all  kinds,  including  peas  and  beans,  1 cent  per 
bushel ; seeds  of  all  kinds,  3 cents  per  bushel. 

COMMISSIONS  FOR  SELLING. 

On  flour  and  meal,  12  £ cents  per  barrel ; hhds.  corn  meal,  50  cents  each  ; half  bbls. 
flour  and  meal.  6£  cents  each  ; flour,  meal,  aud  chopped  grain,  iu  bags,  8 cents  per 
100  pounds;  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  birley,  afloat,  1 cent  per  bu-hel,  with  $ cent 
per  biifbel  for  measuring,  and  actual  cost  of  labor  when  put  into  store  ; wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley  and  oats,  on  the  railroad,  2$  cents  per  bushel,  including  labor;  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  peas  and  beans,  2£  per  cent ; whisky  2 J per  cent,  and  10  cents  per  cask  for 
inspection  ; also.  1 per  cent  guaranty,  and  £ of  l per  cent  per  month  fire  insurance 
on  gross  amount  of  all  sales.  Cooperage  ou  flour,  1 cent  per  barrel,  aud  1^  cents  per 
barrel  on  corn  meal.  Inspection  ou  flour,  1 cent  per  cask. 

COMMISSIONS  FOR  PURCHASING. 

On  produce  generally,  one  half  the  charges  made  for  selling,  and  2|  per  cent  on  all 
other  goods. 

STORAGE  WHEN  LIMITED. 

On  flour  and  meal  3 cents  per  barrel  per  month  ; half  bbls.  flour  and  meal  1|  cents 
each  per  month  ; hhds.  meal,  12  cents  each  per  month  ; seeds,  1 cent  per  bushel  per 
month;  chopped  grain  and  mill-feed  in  packages,  1 cent  per  100  lbs.  per  month; 
grain  of  all  kinds,  in  bulk,  4 cent  per  bushel  per  month,  and  pay  full  storage  for  any 
month  upon  which  they  may  enter. 
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COMMISSIONS  FOB  LOADING  MERCHANDISE  IN  CABS  AND  BOATS. 

On  store  goods  and  merchandise  generally,  7 5 cents  per  ton. 

In  all  cases  where  acceptances  are  made  on  produce,  in  anticipation  of  sales,  the 
commission  merchant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  at  maturity. 

Delivery  will  be  accomplished,  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  when  he  places  at  the  door 
of  his  warehouse,  flour  or  meal,  in  a position  to  be  removed  by  the  purchaser’s  por- 
ters or  stevedores;  and  grain,  when  pointed  out  to  purchaser  or  his  agent. 

The  expenses  of  towing  and  wharfnge  of  boats  and  vessels  shall  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  cargo,  when  moved  for  his  accommodation. 


BUFFALO  BOARD  OF  TRADE  ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  report  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Buffalo,  in 
relation  to  the  method  now  prevalent  in  New  York,  of  receiving  and  delivering  grain 
by  measure,  embrace  a subject  of  deep  interest  to  dealers  throughout  the  entire  West, 
and  we  hope  will  receive  that  attention  its  importance  demands: — 

REPORT. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  custom  in  this  city,  and  also  with  dealers  at  all  Western  ports, 
to  buy,  sell,  and  ehip  all  kinds  of  grain  by  weight;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  custom  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  sell  and  deliver  grain  by  measuring  in  sealed  half  bushel 
measures ; be  it  therefore 

Resolved ',  That  this  Board  of  Trade  strongly  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  measur- 
ing grain  as  now  existing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  view  it  as  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  produce  dealers  generally,  and  particularly  to  those  making  shipments  di- 
rect to  that  market,  occasioning  thereby  unnecessary  delays  in  unloading  boats,  and 
vexatious  disputes  and  losses  to  shippers  and  owners  of  grain.  , 

Resolved , That  this  Board  view  the  antiquated  custom  of  measuring  grain  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  city  of  New  York  as  an  incorrect  and  illegal  method  of  ascertaining  the 
Dumber  of  bushels,  aud  the  practice  ought  to  be  abolished  and  a uniform  system  of 
selling  and  delivering  by  weight  adopted. 

Resolved \ That  this  Board  respectfully  recommend  to  shippers  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  they  instruct  their  consignees  and  agents  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  sell  and 
'deliver  grain  by  weight,  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the  State  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  to  the  bushel;  and  furthermoie,  that  shippers  be  requested  to  note  the 
instructions  in  this  regard  on  their  bills  of  lading. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Com  Exchange  in  New  York,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
Albany  and  Oswego,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  iu  establishing  a uniform  system 
of  delivering  all  kinds  of  grain  by  weight.  , 

A committee  consisting  of  Rufus  C.  Palmer  and  Cynw  Clark,  was  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  Board  of  New  York  city  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  lighterage, 
and  with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at  an  early  day. 


REDUCTION  OF  SPANISH  TONNAGE  DUTIES. 

Department  or  State,  Wasbikoton,  July  17. 

By  the  following  royal  order  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  recently  transmitted  hither 
from  the  United  States  legation  in  Madrid,  it  will  be  seen  that  a considerable  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  tonnage  duties  and  port  charges  upon  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Peninsula  and  adjacent  islands: — 

Madrid,  Judo  14,  1854. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  Anglo-American  vessels  be  considered 
in  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands  like  national  ones,  as  regards  the  port  and  navi- 
gation duties,  in  reciprocity  for  what  is  practiced  with  Spanish  vessels  from  the  same 
places,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  same  duties. 

To  tbs  General  Director  or  DOMENECU. 

Custom* uo uses  and  Tariffs. 
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VENEZUELA  TARIFF  ON  F LAX,  ETC. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  FLAX,  LINEN  TARNS;  AND  LINEN  MANUFACTURES. — FURNISHED 

Belfast  (Ireland)  linen-trade  committee  bt  the  board  of  trade. 


£ 

Linen  yarn per  100  poubds,  0 

Linen  thread  3 

Damasks,  yard  wide per  100  yards,  1 

Damasks,  above  a yard  iu  width,  in  proportion. 

Linen,  unbleached,  not  exceeding  1£  varas  in  width  . . 0 

Linen,  bleached,  of  the  same  width 1 

Ticking,  not  exceeding  1 vara  in  width 0 

Ticking,  not  exceeding  2 varas  iu  width 2 


Sheetings,  (Russian,)  real  or  imitation,  not  exceeding  1 varaen  width. . 0 

Sheetings,  (Russian)  above  1 vara  and  not  exceeding  varas. in  width,  1 

Drills,  bleached,  or  unbleached,  mixed  or  not,  or  not  exceeding  1 vara,  2 

Drills,  of  like  character,  but  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Laces,  six  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lawns,  plain,  from  8 to  9 varas  in  length,  not  over  1 vara  in  width. ...  1 

Lawns,  of  similar  character,  but  of  greater  width,  io  proportion. 

Lawns,  embroidered,  not  exceeding  1 vara  in  width t 

Lawns,  embroidered,  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Cambric,  not  exceeding  1 vara  in  width 4 

Cambric,  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Cambric,  of  light  quality,  embroidered,  not  exceeding  1 vara  in  width..  3 
Cambric,  of  like  character,  but  of  greater  width,  iu  proportion. 

Irish  linen  bleached,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  not  exceeding  1 vara,.  1 

Irish  linen  unbleached,  of  like  width  1 

Linen  checks, #not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  a vara  in  width 1 

Linen  checks  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Sailcloth  and  canvas,  not  exceeding  one  vara  in  width 1 

Tablecloths. each  0 

Towels 0 

Linen  or  cambric  handkerchiefs,  embroidered  or  not per  dosen  0 
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SANITARY  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

Department  op  State,  Wishing  ton,  July  15, 1854. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  department,  from  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  at  Naples,  of  a recent  modification  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  decree  announcing  this  change  is  dated  on  the  15  th  of  May  last,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  time  employed  in  the  voyage  shall  be  hereafter  reckoned  as  a part  of  the 
allotted  period  of  quarantine  for  vessels  coming  from  places  suspected  of  yellow  fever 
or  plague,  or  Asiatic  cholera,  provided  thdy  have  furnished  themselves  with  a certifi- 
cate from  the  proper  Sicilian  consul  or  consular  agect,  that  there  are  not  in  the  ves- 
sel, goods  or  effects  of  any  kind  coming  from  infected  places  ; and  provided  also  that 
the  voyage  has  been  a fortunate  one,  and  that  there  have  not  occurred  during  the 
same  the  incidents  provided  against  in  articles  fifty-two  and  fifty-three  of  the  former 
decree,  on  this  subject,  of  May,  1853  ; which  incidents  are,  the  having  communication 
during  the  voyage,  either  with  vessels  coming  from  suspected  or  infected  ports,  or 
with  vessels  of  whose  condition  and  place  of  departure  they  have  no  information,  or 
with  a vessel  having  on  board  goods  or  effects  of  susceptible  character  coming  either 
directly  or  originally  from  infected  or  suspected  places,  and  which  goods  and  effect# 
have  not  been  opened  or  purified  iu  the  port  whence  the  said  vessel  last  cleared  ; Or, 
finally,  if  the  vessel  herself  have  such  goods  or  effects  on  board  not  having  been  thus 
opened  or  purified. 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  RUSSIAN  VESSELS. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  learns  from  the  French  Consul  at  Baltimore,  that  every  ship  or 
vessel  built  in  Russia,  or  having  a Russian  owner,  which  shall  be  purchased  by  any 
subject  or  subjects  of  any  one  of  the  allied  or  neutral  powers  during  the  present  hos- 
tilities in  Europe  and  Asia,  will,  notwithstanding  such  purchase,  continue  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  French  government  as  still  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
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HAVANA  PORT  REGULATIONS, 

Department  or  Stats,  Washington,  April  27,  1854. 
The  following  notice  has  been  received  at  this  Department  from  W.  H.  Robertson, 
Esq.,  acting  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Havana:— 

Notice  is  given  to  Commerce,  by  order  of  the  Superintendency,  that  the  8d  article 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  24th  of  December  of  the  year  last  past,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  10th  of  February  last,  is  to  be  understood  as  follows:  That  vessels 
which,  besides  the  coal  in  less  quantity  than  their  measure,  import  other  cargo  to  any 
amount,  shall  be  in  the  same  case  respecting  the  tonnage  dues,  but  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  the  ponton,  health  visit,  registering,  and  other  usual  dues. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


NATIONALITY  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  THE  U.  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  National  character  of  the  Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
from  tho  United  States,  for  foreign  countries,  during  year  ending  June  80th,  1853 
compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  : — 

ENTERED.  CLEARED. 

/ 1 * \ 1 A \ 


National  .character  crews. 


or  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Boy*. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Russian 

10 

8,677 

149 

.... 

8 

2,993 

Prussian. 

54 

19,356 

730 

.... 

65 

19,710 

Swedish 

138 

41,539 

1,710 

2 

144 

44,959 

Danish 

70 

14,595 

691 

.... 

66 

14,617 

Hanseatic 

343 

142,204 

5,406 

1 

332 

136,728 

Dutch 

68 

17,511 

735 

.... 

65 

20,529 

Belgian 

20 

6,624 

269 

2 

22 

8,266 

A^ecklenburgh 

12 

3,439 

133 

.... 

13 

3,927 

Oldenburg 

40 

12,020 

473 

.... 

81 

9,260 

Hanoverian.. 

21 

4,638 

200 

.... 

20 

4,145 

British  

10,359 

1,871,210 

105,406 

1,616 

10,323 

1,889,818 

French 

105 

28,813 

1,379 

1 

95 

25,907 

Spanish.. 

156  - 

41,336 

2,003 

15 

171 

46,677 

Portuguese  

24 

4,709 

252 

23 

4,644 

Sicilian 

59 

14,332 

653 

67 

13,951 

Sardinian 

28 

8,118 

389 

33 

9,113 

Tuscan 

1 

210 

13 

.1 

210 

Austrian 

10 

4,420 

194 

12 

6,896 

Turkish 

1 

231 

10 

1 

231 

Italian.. 

2 

463 

22 

3 

619 

Haytien 

1 

162 

8 

. . 

. . . 

Mexican 

78 

6,976 

632 

81 

7,410 

Central  American. . . . 

2 

339 

15 

1 

163 

New  Grenadian. 

3 

1,111 

46 

, t 

• • • 

Venezuelan 

7 

1,051 

60 

6 

906 

Brazilian 

5 

1,243 

65 

5 

1,243 

Cisplatine 

{ 

218 

9 

. . 

. • • 

Chilian 

68 

18,686 

907 

64 

17,908 

Peruvian  . 

.17 

3,346 

195 

21 

5,163 

Chinese 

2 

778 

31 

. . 

• • • 

Ecuadorian 

1 

243 

18 

1 

248 

Lubec, 

7 

1,716 

74 

7 

1,897 

Hawaiian 

16 

2,306 

154 

17 

2,863 

Tahitian 

2 

214 

22 

I 

89 

Pontifical 

1 

196 

10 

Nondescript. 

•• 

.... 

*• 

1 

305 

Total.. 

11,722 

2,277,930 

123,053 

1,636 

11,680 

2,298,700 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OOinCERCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OF 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 

80,  1863. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Valne  of 

Countries. 

produce. 

produce. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Russia 

$2,318,175 

$143,478 

$2,456,653 

$1,278,501 

Prussia 

26,911 

1,806 

28,717 

47,875 

Sweden  and  Norway 

833,633 

18,735 

852,268 

447,332 

Swedish  West  Indies 

31,024 

1,191 

32,216 

6,846 

Denmark  

82,903 

82,903 

Danish  West  Indies 

913,481 

41,160 

954,641 

184,497 

Hanse  Towns 

7,409.315 

610,738 

8,020,053 

13,848,455 

Holland 

1,983,723 

216,773 

2,199  496 

1,625,170 

Dutch  East  Indies 

202,822 

180,884 

383,706 

884.583 

Dutch  West  Indies 

261,258 

18,789 

270,047 

409.185 

Dutch  Guiana 

108,389 

17,674 

126,088 

130,681 

Belgium 

2,301,088 

907,495 

3,208,633 

2,732,168 

England 

112,778,369 

3,209,264 

115,987,623 

125,774,202 

Scotland 

4,486,826 

154,739 

4,641,664 

4,337,990 

Ireland 

613,812 

59,272 

673,084 

153,118 

Gibraltar 

169,444 

66,570 

236,014 

61,784 

Malta 

165,319 

22,237 

187,556 

80,053 

British  East  Indies 

503,856 

63,542 

667,398 

3,581,726 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

867,281 

3,141 

370,373 

302,303 

Mauritius 

8,338 

8,888 

British  Honduras. 

318,355 

63,005 

* 381,860 

268,298 

British  Guiana. 

708,841 

88,863 

837,704 

64,533 

New  Zealand 

241 

British  West  Indies  

4,056,527 

106,081 

* 4,162,608 

1,044,264 

British  American  Colonies 

3,398,575 

1,912,968 

5,311,543 

2,272,602 

Canada- 

4,005,512 

3,823,587 

7,829,099 

5,278,116 

Hanover  - 

6,290 

6,290 

218 

Australia. 

4,148,828 

138,174 

4,287,002 

Falkland  Islands 

Other  British  Possessions 

71,069 

71,069 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

24,268,292 

1,380,647 

25,648,939 

30,851,549 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

852,513 

70,381 

922,845 

2,604,393 

French  West  Indies 

362,513 

85,738 

398,251 

52,340 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries . . . 

9,005 

9,005 

French  Guiana. 

64,335 

1,104 

65,439 

17,717 

Bourbon 

French  Possessions  in  AfricA 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

631,494 

15,551 

647,045 

635,646 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

3,923.656 

34,297 

3,967,958 

1,458.879 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

28,215 

1,000 

24,215 

84,021 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands. . . 

64,875 

1,000 

65,865 

2,465.083 

Cuba 

6,778,419 

614,549 

6,287,959 

18,585,765 

Porto  Rico  And  other  Spanish  W.  L 

810,411 

54,143 

864,544 

2,800,936 

Portugal 

223,651 

26,552 

250,203 

411,155 

Madeira. 

101,524 

15,574 

117,098 

77,598 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

21,307 

4,440 

25,747 

10,892 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

23,275 

1,604 

24,879 

41,063 

Italy  generally 

2,178,745 

159,833 

2,883,578 

953,714 

Sicily 

180,337 

24,818 

155,165 

863,851 

Sardinia 

195,380 

27,926 

228,306 

117.683 

Tuscany 

15,173 

22,640 

37,813 

866,617 

Pontifical  StAtcs 

Ionian  Islands 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports... 

2,062,484 

171,804 

2,234,288 

528,567 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac- 

207,358 

79,981 

287,339 

727.516 

Greece. 

4,550 
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Countries.  , 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Qreoada 

Venezuela- 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguiy... 

Argentine  Republic. 

Chili 

Peru 

Equador 

China. 

Asia  generally 

Liberia 

Patagonia- 

Africa  generally 

South  America  generally 

South  Sea9  

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Oceau 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Northwest  Coast 

West  Indies  generally 

Uncertain  places 

Total $213,417,697  $17,668,460  $230,976,167  $267,978,647 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  TONNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  PORKIGX  VE88EL8  ARRIVING 
FROM  AND  DEPARTING  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNK 


80,  1863:— 

AMERICAN  TONNAOE.  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 

Entered  the  Cleared  from  Entered  the  Cleared 
United  the  United  United  from  the 

Stale*.  State*.  States.  U.  Slates, 

Russia 10,455  11,958  1,018  6,297 

Prussia 374  298 

Sweden  and  Norway 8 563  8,217  13,652  6,163 

Swedish  West  Iudies 1,184  1,136  63  

Denmark 850  332  2,174 

Danish  We4  Indies 11,618  14.032  4,965  9,571 

Hanse  Towns 36,661  26,995  188,788  85,281 

Holland  10,776  10,302  15,074  20,780 

Dutch  East  Indies 2.864  8,526  1,262  6,606 

Dutch  West  Indies 17.590  6.938  8,602  409 

Dutch  Guiana 6,110  6 218  1,129  402 

Belgium 28.815  26,124  10,931  4,192 

England 826,468  664,892  435,830  429,176 

Scotland 25,892  27.734  76,899  82,612 

Ireland 2,736  3,482  41,288  14,966 

Gibraltar 5,242  966  1,830 

Malta 830  2,721  936  741 

British  East  Indies 38,270  50,461  8,908  6,309 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 2,041  4,706  901  988 

Mauritius  ...  . 326 

British  Honduras... 4.418  6,111  1,794  8.320 

British  Guiana 4,211  14,426  1,560  8,181 

New  Zealand .....  .....  ..... 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Value  of 

produce. 

produce. 

Total. 

Imported 

1,738,413 

260,520 

1,998,938 

1,986.624 

2,629,710 

1,029,054 

8,558,824 

2,167,988 

225,856 

120,474 

846,380 

690,937 

753,391 

108,079 

856,470 

583,528 

749,869 

94,668 

844  627 

2,618,780 

41,572 

41,672 

8,734,190 

260,254 

8,994,444 

14,817,96! 

296.088 

12.358 

808,446 

302,980 

618.855 

262,611 

881,466 

2,186,641 

2,167,820 

169,117 

2,626,437 

2,214,262 

667,416 

40,261 

697,677 

178,441 

8,212,674 

624,418 

8,786,992 

10,673,710 

6,868 

6,868 

82,721 

1,565,990 

64,848 

1,610,833 

1,202,986 

153,451 

27,060 

180,511 

19,890 

660,096 

86,659 

696,656 

796 

24 

11,816 

11,816 

29,406 

29^406 

16,676 

98.125 

98.126 
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AMERICAN  TONNAGE. 

FOREIGN 

TONNAGE. 

Entered  the 
United 
States. 

Cleared  from 
the  United 
States. 

Entered  the 
United 
btatea. 

Cleared 
from  the 
U.  States. 

British  West  Indies 

77,587 

101,808 

49,245 

45,424 

British  American  Colonies  

112.335 

266,431 

896,693 

683,466 

Canada 

Hftnover 

1,876,927 

1,062,086 

748,034 

630 

784,029 

96 

Australia 

442 

56,944 

5,000 

13,034 

Falkland  Islands 

150 

Other  British  Possessions 

589 

728 

1,184 

797 

France  an  the  Atlantic 

174,748 

184,947 

31,045 

11,127 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

15,168 

16,234 

6,921 

3,761 

French  West  Indies 

4,047 

13,262 

3,702 

4,741 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries.".. . . . 

391 

205 

1,215 

French  Guiana 

580 

1,275 

323 

Bourbon .' 

639 

French  possessions  in  Africa 

193 

800 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

14,469 

10,768 

2,924 

6,229 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

14,562 

7,600 

14,489 

88,180 

Teneriffe  and  other  Caparies 

1,641 

1,046 

2,818 

1,235 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

16,697 

20,598 

4,541 

2,003 

Cuba 

456,700 

365,892 

87,362 

22,780 

Porto  Rico  <fc  other  Spanish  W.  Ind . 

47,838 

30,815 

15,844 

9,429 

Portugal 

8,314 

5,476 

6,973 

8.696 

Madeira 

1,942 

3,707 

869 

348 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

1,691 

1,777 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

901 

2,181 

1,153 

.... 

Italy  generally 

Sicily 

25,645 

5,897 

19,036 

2,777 

Sardinia 

400 

11,821 

4,056 

7,018 

Tuscany 

16,696 

2,192 

1,226 

224 

Pontifical  States 

218 

Ionian  Islands 

149 

149 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  port9  . . . 

2,660 

11,735 

2,702 

9,244 

Turkey,  Levant,  dec.  

7,592 

4,365 

658 

••*•4 

Greece 

116 

Hayti 

32,262 

81,369 

10.402 

6,124 

Mexico 

23,046 

30,810 

26.265 

15,804 

Central  America 

68,302 

80,737 

2,543 

3.172 

New  Grenada 

199,599 

205,602 

5,095 

3,840 

Venezuela 

17,142 

12,001 

4,795 

1,789 

Bolivia 

277 

226 

Brazil 

73,160 

69,735 

24.447 

5,158 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. . . . . 

2,319 

8,700 

1.841 

1,356 

Argentine  Republic 

11,837 

10,749 

4,741 

4,639 

Chili 

13,641 

23,488 

88,511 

88,655 

Peru 

14,965 

63,246 

17,568 

87,410 

Equador 

603 

226 

249 

China 

65,899 

66,041 

26,965 

24,808 

Liberia 

546 

1,616 

Patagonia 

582 

514 

416 

Africa  generally 

12,410 

15,162 

708 

1,468 

South  America  generally 

484 

South  Seas 

8,998 

8,143 

696 

1,132 

Pacific  Ocean 

28,077 

31,614 

6,819 

Atlantic  Ocean 

8,762 

7,788 

Indian  Ocean 

3,203 

4,820 

686 

Sandwich  Islands 

18,111 

20,260 

3,914 

4,118 

Northwest  Coast. 

767 

656 

628 

1,833 

West  Indies  generally 

Uncertain  places 

1,021 

568 

Total 

4,004,013 

8,766,789 

2,417,980 

2,298,790 
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THE  MARITIME  PROGRESS  OF  CHARLESTON 


The  Charleston  Standard,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  (S.C.)  procured  the  follow- 
ing list  of  vessels  owned  at  the  present  time  in  that  city,  registering  one  hupdred  and 
fifty  tons  and  over.  The  list  could  have  been  increased  by  taking  the  number  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 


The  Standard  says: — “ The  iqercantile  marine  is  co-existent  with  internal  pros- 
perity. Our  maritime  commerce  was  at  its  height  from  1820  to  1824 ; but  in  the 
latter  year,  from  circumstanoes  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  internal  causes,  it 
commenced  falling  off,  and  gradually  dwindled  away  until  it  was  reduced  to  a mere 
cypher.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  it  has  evinced 
ntgns  of  returning  to  the  glorious  path  of  enterprise.  It  has  risen,  and  is  now  rising 
with  a degree  of  strength  and  rapidity  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  expectations  of  its 
cnoet  sanguine  friends.  The  main  pillars  upon  which  are  based  our  future  wealth 
and  greatness,  arh  our  commercial  marine  and  our  railroads.  They  are  to  a consider- 
able extent  dependent  upon  each  other.  At  this  moment,  the  business  success  of  our 
merchant  vessels  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  branch  of  trade — it  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  stepping  stone  to  prosperity.  Tlw  bar  in  our  harbor  may  be  removed  with- 
out a material  increase  iu  our  shipping  interest,  but  bd  increase  in  our  shipping  inter- 
est will  sot  only  remove  the  bar,  but  will  apply  the  stimulant  of  individual  exertion 
to  the  work,  iu  which  case  it  must  succeed.  We  shall  refer  to  these  important  mat- 
ters again.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  refer  with  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  fol- 
lowing 


LIST  or  VESSELS  OF  ON*  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  TONS  DC  EDEN  AND  UPWARDS,  OWNED  IV 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


6HirS. 


Muscoogue 

tone.  809.13 

Alliance 

524.69 

Wateree-.. 

080.74 

South  Carolina. 

1,301  03 

Delia  Maria 

....  563.87 

Harkaway  

545.05 

Catherine 

...  477.69 

Gen.  Parklull 

...  654.22 

John  Ravenel 

700.14 

George  A.  Hopiev 

....  249.45 

Luminary 

....  432.00 

Tremoot 

S68.14 

Camillus. 

71 8.48 

Franchise 

099.80 

Susan  G.  Owens 

730.11 

Caroline 

....  722.18 

Noemie 

647-38 

Goodar 

64*A33 

STEAMSHIPS'. 

Isabel 

1,115.85 

James  A tiger. 

1,151.28 

.Nashville 

1,220.30 

Acadia  ...... 

Delaware. . . . 

Julia  Dean .. . 

Convoy 

Jo  do 



.tans.  199.67 

249.40 

. ....  242.30 

Delta 

Orchil  la 

Factor 

Clarendon  . . . 
Enterprise. . . 
Louie  Wateh  . 
Yankee  Blade 
Emma  Eger.. 
Saint  Andrew 

BRIGS. 

180.48 

182.70 

196.62 

162.89 

H4.7* 

Commerce. . . . 

KETCH. 

Brondfield  . . . 
Si,  Lawrence. 
Fanny 

SCnOOVEBS. 

165.58 

363.28 

STEAMBOATS. 


BARKS. 


St  Lawrence 222.40 

Virginia  Ane 295.39 

Como 224.419 

Dudley 249.68 

Harmony 308.64 

Sumter 380.70 

Isabella 855.75 

Susan 281.72 


Charleston 285.80 

Massasoit . 178.38 

Marion . 258.71 

Gen  Clinch 256.16 

Wm.  Seabrook 284.43 

Florida 844.88 

Nma. 338.00 

DeXalb 164.52 

Wm.  B.  Meares 199.69 

Carolina 447.32 

298.08 
247.31 
408.80 


General  Greene 24  2.53 

Ed  is  to 365  84 

Etiwsn 326.71 

Cherokee 232.9 1 j Gov.  Dudley 


Darlington. 
Jasper 
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Total  tonnage,  25,785  53-95,  exclusive  of  a large  number  of  schooners  and  sloops, 
being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 

This  highly  gratifying  result,  says  the  Standard , has  been  produced  almost  entirely 
by  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  enterprise  that  is  rapidly  diffusing  itself  throughout 
the  city  and  state.  Onr  people  in  all  sections  are  fairly  aroused ; they  are  at  work 
with  a determination  to  place  their  State  upon  a footing,  so  far  as  internal  prosperity 
is  concerned,  with  the  first  of  the  nation.  Nature  has  lavished  upon  them  all  the 
requisites  for  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  greatness;  they  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  this  fact,  and  are  nlivc  to  the  importance  of  turning  all  these  blessings 
to  account.  They  see  the  necessity  of  opening  better  channels  of  communication  to 
the  seaboard,  for  the  more  speedy  transmission  of  their  products  to  market  They 
know  that  Charleston  in  reality  is  the  most  central  point,  and  can  be  made  more  easy 
of  access  than  any  other  place  on  the  sea  coast  Here,  in  time,  must  come  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  a large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  great  west  and  southwest  This 
must  eventually  become  the  main  depot  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
States  in  the  interior,  the  very  heart  of  the  country — including  North  Carolina,  the 
greater  portion  of  Georgia,  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  States  and  Territories  still  further  west. 
So  soon  as  our  railroad  projects  are  completed  a large  amount  of  the  commerce  and 
travel  of  this  vast  range  of  country  will  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  Charleston.  It  is 
“ manifest  destiny” 


TOM  AGE  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

We  give  below  a comparative  view  of  the  arrivals  of  foreign  tonnage  at  New  York 
and  Boston  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  June,  1830,  to  1853,  inclusive  : — 


TONNAGE  AT  BOSTON  FROM  FOB- 


TONNAGE 

AT  NEW 

YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  FORTS. 

SIGN 

PORTS. 

No.  Of 

Tons 

Tods 

Total 

No.  of 

Tons 

Tons 

Total 

Year. 

arrivals. 

American. 

foreign. 

tons. 

arrivals. 

American. 

foreign. 

tons. 

1830 

1,489 

280,918 

83,797 

814,715 

642 

107,260 

4,994 

111,754 

1831.... 

1,634 

274.287 

62,772 

837,009 

766 

114,616 

11,199 

125,815 

1832 

1,808 

295,293 

106,425 

401,718 

1,064 

145,633 

23,294 

1 68,92*1 

1838 

1,926 

820,088 

110,835 

480,918 

1,067 

147,904 

29,440 

177,344 

1884.... 

1,982 

352.225 

96,679 

444,904 

1,156 

167,066 

31,298 

188,867 

1835 

2,044 

378,465 

90,999 

464,464 

1,802 

161,484 

89,142 

240,625 

1886.... 

2,285 

407,095 

149,634 

656,730 

1,451 

178,737 

55,792 

229,529 

1837.... 

2,071 

368,011 

171,360 

589.873 

1,591 

180,159 

52,883 

218,042 

1838.... 

1,790 

377,563 

91,826 

468,890 

1,313 

172,528 

36,259 

208,787 

1839.... 

2,159 

422.840 

142,985 

665,335 

1,552 

181,750 

45,667 

227,417 

1840.... 

1,953 

409,458 

118,136 

527,594 

1,628 

202,883 

64,806 

257,139 

1841.... 

2,118 

423,952 

126,073 

549.026 

1,790 

216,223 

70,683 

286,806 

1842.... 

1,962 

406,623 

148,691 

655,315 

1,735 

194.717 

75,988 

270,705 

1843.... 

1,832 

385,124 

166,370 

491,495 

1,706 

169,869 

77,354 

247,2 1 S 

1844.... 

2,208 

438,074 

155.298 

593,878 

2,159 

210,593 

100,984 

811,627 

1845.... 

2144 

472,491 

140,858 

613,850 

2,305 

206,964 

109,060 

316,024 

1846  ... 

2,292 

496.761 

185,404 

682,165 

2,090 

206.293 

67.261 

273,554 

1847.... 

3,147 

605,482 

333,537 

939,019 

2,719 

262.386 

131,823 

334,209 

1818.... 

3,060 

657,794 

867,321  3 

1,025,116 

3,009 

271,997 

195.027 

467,024 

1849.... 

8,227 

784,008 

414,096  1 

1,148,104 

3,111 

249,563 

210,556 

466.119 

1860 

3,343 

8u7,680 

441,756  1 

1,249,337 

2,885 

229,578 

255,571 

485,147 

1851.... 

3,840  1 

,144,485 

479,566  1 

1,624,051 

2,872 

239,854 

264,634 

604,438 

1852..., 

3,847  1 

,231,951 

478,037  1 

l, 709, 988 

2,970 

284,668 

288,279 

672,947 

1853.... 

4,079  1 

,321,674 

491,580  1 

1,813,255 

8,042 

309,341 

303,581 

612,922 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  and  remarks  are  from  the  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal: — 

A Parliamentary  return  just  printed  gives  the  exports  to  the  United  States  i® 
1847  and  1853;  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  following  years,  of  which  the  following  articles  comprise  the  chief: — 
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1847. 

Declared 

Quantity.  value. 

Iron,  wrought  it  unwr’ght.  .tong  137,983  £1,810,225 

Cotton  manufactures yds.  105,500,000  2,305,103 

Linen  manufactures 36,000,000  1,069,410 

Woolen  manufactures 21,500,000  1,291,531 

Woolen  manufactures pcs.  412,361  889,856 

Haberdashery,  <fcc 382,073 

Alkali  soda cwt  167,212  88,133 

Salt.. bush.  6,000,000  99,828 

Machinery  and  mill  work,  in- 
cluding steam-engines 16,942 


1853. 

Declared 
Quantity.  value. 
654,581  £5,379,758 

193,500,000  8,607,608 

65.000. 000  2,057,119 

43.000. 000  1,820,798 

869,144  1,765,499 

1,319,197 

550,735  282,495 

8,500,000  101,544 

66,668 


Total  value  of  exports £10,974,161  £23,658,427 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table  that  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  increased  nearly  116  per  cent  in  six  years.  The  following  articles 
chiefly  participate  in  this  increase,  and  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  shows  the  enormous  increase  of  380  per  cent ; cotton 
manufactures,  the  number  of  yards  of  which  has  increased  84  per  cent  during  the 
same  period;  linen  manufactures,  80  per  cent;  woolen  manufactures,  100  per  cent; 
haberdashery,  264  per  cent;  machinery,  290  per  cent. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  find  that  the  export  of  iron  manufactures  considera- 
bly exceeds  in  value  that  of  any  of  our  textile  manufactures;  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  4o  observe,  that  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  amounts 
to  one-fourth  of  that  of  our  entire  export  trade,  Dot  including  the  value  of  unenu- 
merated articles.  This  circumstance  strongly  demonstrates  that  the  present  war  is 
not  injurious  to  our  principal  channels  of  commercial  intercourse.  1 


IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GRAIN  IN  TflE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  total  imports  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  stated  in  quarters,  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  wheat  being  distinguished  from  “ all  sorts,”  although  included : — 


All  sorts. 

Wheat. 

1847 

11,912,864 

4,464.757 

1848 

7,528,472 

8,082,230 

1849 

10,669,661 

4,802,475 

1850 

9,019,590 

4,830,263 

All  sorts.  Wheat. 

1851  9,618,026  6,330,412 

1852  7,746,669  4,164,608 

1853  .., 10,173,135  6,235,860 


STATISTICS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  AETICLES  TER  HEAD,  AT  THE 
PERIODS  UNDERMENTIONED  1 — 


1833. 

1813. 

18)3. 

Bread,  stated  in  bushels  wheat 

8 

10* 

Sugar,  in  pounds  

16 

30 

Tea,  in  ounces 

19 

22 

34 

Coffee,  in  ounces 

16 

20* 

IMPORTS  OF  INDIAN  CORN  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A recent  Parliamentary  document  informs  us  of  the  quantities  of  Indian  corn  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  since  1840,  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  or  INDIAN  CORN  FROM  1840  TO  1853. 


Year. 

1840  

1841  

Qrs. 

4,733 

Year. 

1847  

1848  

Qrs. 

8,615,218 

1,582,754 

1842 

19^618 

1849 

2/240,570 

1843 

18/225 

1850 

1, 286^2 18 

1844 

38,711 

1851 

1845 

42,285 

1852 

1846 

1853 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  is  a Supplement  to  the  u Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  In- 
surance Companies  ” in  New  Jersey,  approved  10th  of  March,  1852  The  supplement 
act  which  follows  was  approved  March  17,  1854 : — 

Whereas,  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement  it  is  declared  that  no  company 
organized  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein  shall  be  organized  with  a smaller  capi- 
tal stock  than  fifty  thousand,  nor  shall  any  company  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  business  of  marine,  or  fire,  or  inland  navigation  insurance,  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  insurance,  commence  business  until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for 
insurance,  the  premiums  on  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000,  and  notes  have  been  re- 
ceived in  advance  for  the  premiums  on  such  risks,  payable  at  the  end  of  or  within 
twelve  months,  from  date  thereof,  which  notes  shall  be  considered  a part  of  the  capi- 
tal stock,  and  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  shall  be  negotiable  and  collectable  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  any  losses  which  may  accrue  or  otherwise ; and  whereas,  there  is 
no  provision  in  said  act  for  the  manner  in  which  the  residue  of  the  said  capital  stock 
over  and  above  the  said  notes  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  paid  in  and  secured ; 
therefore 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
That  at  the  time  of  subscribing  the  capital  stock  of  such  company,  as  provided  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  the  whole  of  egch  subscription, 
to  the  full  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  said  premium  notes  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  shall  form  the  capital,  and  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  paid  company  to  invest  the  said  cash  capital  in  the 
stocks  of  the  incorporated  cities  of  this  state,  the  stocks  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  or  Penn- 
sylvania, or  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  estate  within  this  state, 
worth,  exclusive  of  buildings,  double  the  amount  invested  therein  ; which  said  stocks 
or  bonds  and  mortgages  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  this  state,  together 
with  a true  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  whose  notes  are  held  by 
said  company,  with  the  dates  and  amounts  thereof;  and  the  president  of  said  com- 
pany shall  present  therewith  to  the  treasurer  his  affidavit  in  writing  that  the  mort- 
gages, and  each  of  them,  were  taken  bona  fide  and  in  good  faith  for  so  much  money 
loaned  by  said  company,  and  that  the  premises  thereby  mortgaged  are  worth,  ex- 
clusive of  buildings  thereon,  double  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  thereon,  and  there- 
upon the  said  treasurer  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  at  the  expense  of  said  com- 
pany, for  ascertaining  the  title  and  value  of  the  said  real  estate,  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  when  the  said  treasurer  is  satisfied  with  the  title  and  value  of  said  mort- 
gaged premises  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  securities,  he  shall  certify  his  receipt 
of  the  said  securities  as  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  thereupon  the  attorney  general  and  secretary  of  state  shall  then  proceed  as  direct- 
ed in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  origiual  act. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted, — That  when  any  company  shall  be  formed  under  the  provis- 
ions of  Baid  act,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  the  capital  stock  of  which,  by  the  terms 
of  its  charter  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  trustees  and  corpora- 
tors of  such  company  and  those  entitled  to  a participation  of  the  profits  of  the  same, 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  joint  and  general  liability  in  the  twenty  first  section  of  the 
said  act  mentioned,  when  capital  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid 
in  and  invested  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  said  act  or  any  supplement  thereto. 

Approved  March  17,  1854. 

SUIT  ON  AN  OPEN  POLICY  OF  INSURANCE. 

The  following  important  suit,  brought  by  Greenwood  and  Morris  against  the  Home 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  was  recently  (May,  1854)  decided  in  the  Fourth  District 
Court,  New  Orleans ; — 

This  was  a suit  instituted  on  the  24th  of  March,  1858,  to  recover  $17,483  80,  with 
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interest  thereon,  from  judicial  demands  ofr  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  on 
the  following  grounds  set  forth  in  the  petition  of  plaintiffs  : That  the  said  Company 
in  November,  1852,  issued  in  favor  of  the  petitioners  an  open  policy  of  insurance, 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  such  sums  of  money  as  should  thereafter  be  endorsed  on 
said  policy,  the  Company  agreed  to  insure  plaintiffs  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to 
the  amount  of  such  sums  of  money  a9  should  thereafter  be  endorsed  on  said  policy, 
such  merchandise,  Ac.,  being  stock  in  trade,  hazardous,  not  hazardous,  and  extra  haz- 
ardous, contained  in  such  places  as  plaintiffs  should  thereafter  report  to  said  Com- 
pany, and  which  said  Company  should  endorse  on  said  policy,  and  no  risk  should  be 
binding  on  the  Company  until  so  endorsed  and  approved.  In  pursuance  of  said  Agree- 
ment, the  plaintiffs  had  stored  in  the  Alabama  Cotton  Press,  covered  by  this  open 
policy,  1078  bales  of  cotton.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1853,  the  Alabama  Press  was  con- 
sumed by  fire;  1040  bales  of  said  cotton  were  totally  lost.  The  plaintiffs  averred 
that  they  had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  policy,  paid  the  premium,  Ac. 
They  then  amicably  requested  of  the  Company  the  payment  of  $57,184  13,  the  value 
of  the  cotton  destroyed ; but  defendants  declined  to  pay  the  same,  except  the  suin  of 
$83,700  33,  part  thereof  which  plaintiffs  received  on  account,  and  institute  this  suit 
to  recover  the  balance. 

This  case  was  once  before  tried ; but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  accordingly  it 
was  again  tried  on  Friday  last.  The  defendants,  in  their  filed  answer,  merely  denied 
all  indebtedness.  On  the  trial,  it  was  shown  that  the  plaintiffs  had  1078  bales  of  cot- 
ton insured  in  the  Home  Mutual  Office,  covered  by  the  open  policy  as  alleged  in  the 
petition,  and  that  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  petition,  and  for  which  payment  was 
claimed,  had  been  destroyed.  The  defendants  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs  had  889 
bales  stored  in  the  press,  296  in  the  street  on  the  banquettes,  and  355  in  an  adjacent 
lot,  called  the  “ Ice-House  lot.”  It  was  to  recover  the  insurance  on  this  last  355  bales 
that  suit  was  brought  The  defendants  held  that  the  policy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cotton  stored  on  the  lots  adjacent  to  the  press.  The  plaintiffs  brought  forward  evidence 
to  show  that  the  “ Ice  House  lot”  was  considered  and  recognized  as  a portion  of  the 
Alabama  Press,  that  it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  that  press  to  store  cotton  in  that 
lot,  and  even  in  lots  and  squares  much  further  from  the  building,  whenever  the  press 
was  full ; and  that  such  is  the  custom  at  all  cotton  presses.  That  the  underwriters 
were  well  aware  of  this  fact  That  when  factors  take  cotton  to  a press,  they  receive 
a receipt  for  the  amount  from  the  proprietor  of  the  press,  and  upon  this  receipt  being 
produced  at  the  insurance  office  the  cotton  is  insured  ; and  the  insurance  company  is 
then  responsible  for  it  until  removed  to  another  press,  when  they  must  be  notified  of 
the  fact.  The  plaintiffs  had  been  insured  on  the  receipt  of  . the  proprietor  of  the  press, 
and  they  were  never  notified  that  their  cotton  had  been  removed  to  any  other  press, 
therefore,  they  held  that  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  was  responsible  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  cotton  destroyed,  as  well  for  that  on  the  adjacent  lot,  as  for 
that  which  was  in  the  building  and  on  the  streets  and  banquettes. 

The  case  was  ably  argued  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Semmes  and  Edwards,  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Singleton  for  the  defendants,  and  submitted  to  the 
jury,  who,  after  a short  absence,  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  as  prayed  for 
m the  petition. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  FOR  FIREMEN. 

We  find  the  following  suggestions  in  the  Insurance  Reporter.  In  Boston,  firemen 
are  paid  for  their  services ; but  the  plan  proposed  seems  to  us  a good  one,  and  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration : — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  firemen  constantly  peril  their  health,  and  often  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  city.  For  this  service  they  should  receive  a fair  compen- 
sation. Most  of  the  firemen  are  men  in  moderate  circumstances,  to  whom  seventy  five 
dollars  a year  would  be  no  inconsiderable  item.  But  many  object  to  being  paid  for 
services  which  heretofore,  (this  i9  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given,)  they  have  ren- 
dered free. 

Now,  to  obviate  in  some  measure  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compen- 
sate the  firemen  for  services,  we  propose — 

1st  A reorganization  of  the  Fire  Department,  retaining  all  those  of  good  character 
now  in  the  department,  appointing  none  others  but  uun  of  like  character;  the  whole 
being  under  the  control  of  a Board  of  Directors. 
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2d.  Let  the  city  government,  instead  of  paying  the  firemen  f 75  each  per  year 
agree  to  pay  that  sum  for  them  on  a 

Lifb  Policy  Insurance.  This  sum  to  be  paid  annually,  so  long  as  they  faithfully 
perform  official  duty.  The  fireman  to  forfeit  his  claim  upon  conviction  of  any  mis- 
demeanor which  would  render  him  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  department. 

This  $75  would  secure  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  family  or  relatives  of 
every  fireman  in  the  event  of  his  death,  which  might  occur  either  by  accident,  expo- 
sure, or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

This  $4,000  or  $5,000  Policy  would  become  more  and  more  valuable  every  year, 
bo  that  the  firemen  would  have  constantly  increasing  motives  for  faithfulness  and 
good  behavior. 

This  would  be  much  better  than  the  plan  of  giving  each  fireman  $75  in  cash  per 
year,  as  it  would  insure  some  conpensation  to  the  family  in  case  of  his  death. 

Firemen  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  danger  from  falling  walls  and  timbers,  and 
a thousand  other  like  casualties,  that  it  seems  proper  that  some  provision  of  this  kind 
ehould  be  made. 

What  a blessing  it  would  have  been  to  the  families  of  all  those  firemen  who  per- 
ished at  the  Jennings’  fire,  could  each  have  received  five  thousand  dollars ! 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  plan  suggested,  we  answer  that 
New  York  is  the  very  city  to  establish  a precedent  Is  the  plan  suggested  a good 
one  ? That  is  the  question. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

N0TI  E8  TO  9IAB  NESS. 

The  Notices  to  Mariners  which  we  publish  below  have  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  the  publication  of  the  Merchant  s’  Magazine  for  August  1854. 

HARBOR  LIGHTS  AT  FORT  SAX  LUCAtt,  SOUTH  WEST  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 

Hydrographic  Or  tick,  Jane  12, 1854. 

Official  information  has  been  received  that  the  Spanish  Government,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  established  the  following  lights  at  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de-Barrameda. 

1.  A fixed  light  on  Malandar  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  port,  at  an  elevation 
of  86  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  six  miles. 

2.  A fixed  light  in  a high  building  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village  of  Bonanza,  in 
the  interior  of  the  port  on  its  eastern  shore,  at  an  elevation  of  58  feet  above  the  6ea, 
and  visible  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles. 

8.  A red  light  in  an  elevated  position  to  the  southward  of  the  Castle  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  the  point  of  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  port 

In  order  to  enter  this  port,  the  wind  being  free,  a vessel  having  passed  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Salmedina  snoal,  should  steer  N.  E.  I E.  for  2$  miles,  when  she  will  be  in 
about  6|  fathoms  water,  sand,  and  will  have  the  two  lights  above  mentioned  of  Ma- 
lander  and  Bonanza  nearly  in  one,  the  bearings  of  these  lights  should  be  taken  cor- 
rectly, and  the  course  altered  for  them  to  east.  Having  run  1£  miles  on  this  course, 
the  red  light  on  the  southern  shore  will  be  seen  bearing  S.  E.  ^ E.  and  when  so  far 
advanced  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  (which  is  not  two  cables  across,)  and  this  red  light  will  be  eclipsed  ; on 
which  taking  place,  an  E.S.  E.  i E course  is  immediately  to  be  steered,  until  Malan- 
der  light  bears  N.  \V.  | N.  and  Bonanza  light  E.  N.  E.,  when  she  will  be  in  3 to  8 fath- 
oms water,  on  sand.  She  may  then  steer  N.  E.  | E.  for  Bonanza  road,  and  when  thait 
light  bears  S.  E.  I E.  anchor  in  4 to  6 fathoms  water,  on  a sandy  bottom. 

The  many  rocks  and  shoals,  both  inside  and  outside  of  this  port,  render  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  enter  with  a beating  wind  without  a pilot ; and  no  vessel  should 
attempt  it  at  night,  but  keep  the  sea  until  daylight,  or  anchor  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Chi- 
piona,  if  the  weather  should  permit 

It  is  high  water,  full  aod  change,  at  Chipiona,  at  lh.  84m.,  and  at  Bonanza  at  2h. 
0m.,  and  ihe  greatest  spring  tide  range  is  124  feet. 

The  above  bearings  are  magnetic. 
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FIXED  LIGHT  IN  TKALKE  DAT,  80DTHWTOT  COAST  OP  IRELAND. 

Hydrographic  Oppicc,  May  31,  1854. 

Notice  has  been  g'ven  by  the  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of 
Dublin,  that  on  the  1st  of  July  next  a Fixed  Ligut  will  be  established  on  the  western 
Samphire  Island,  w ich  lies  on  the  north  s de  of  the  channel  into  Tralee  harbor. 

This  Fixed  Light  will  appear  red  when  seen  from  seaward,  or  between  the  bearings 
of  S.  £ W.  to  E.  S.  E. ; but  when  seen  from  the  southward,  or  between  the  hearings 
of  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  £ W.  it  will  be  bright. 

The  light  stands  66  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  on  a circular  tower  of  bluish 
stone,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  9 miles. 


It  bears  from  Mucklaghmore  Rock 

It  bears  from  the  Rocky  Shoal  to  the  eastward  of 

Mucklabeg  Rock 

It  bears  from  Mucklabeg  Rock  

It  bears  from  the  Black  Rock,  at  the  north  side  of 

the  Inner  Channel 

It  bears  from  the  south  point  of  Great  Samphire 
Island 


S.  J W.  4}  sea  miles. 

S.  by  E.  £ E.  6£  do. 

S.  S.  E.  6}  do. 

N.  W.  by  W.  \ W.  2}  do. 

N.  W.  i W.  * sea  mile. 


Towards  the  harbor,  the  Light  will  be  seen  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of  the  an- 
chorage within  Great  Samphire  Island,  and  if  kept  open  to  seaward,  will  lead  clear 
of  the  Mucklaghmore  Rock. 

The  above  bearings  are  magnetic,  and  the  variation  is  29°  15'  W. 


FALSE  BAT,  BEACON  BUOY  ON  THE  WHITTLE  BOCK,  CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

Hydrographic  Office,  May  29,  1854. 

Mariners  are  hereby  informed,  that  on  the  81st  of  March  last,  a beacon  buoy  was 
placed  at  the  distance  of  40  fathoms  E.  by  N.  of  the  shoalest  part  (11  feet)  of  the 
Whittle  Rock  in  False  Bay. 

This  buoy  is  made  of  iron,  painted  red,  carries  a staff  13  feet  long,  with  a basket, 
which  is  visible  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  is  moored  in  10  fathoms  water,  with 
the  following  marks,  viz. : — 

The  upper  or  black  beacon,  in  Buffals  Bay,  a little  open  to  the  southward  of  the 
white  beacon,  bearing  about  W.  £ S. ; and 

The  white-washed  mark,  seen  over  Red  1 ill,  a little  open  to  th  northward  of  the 
lower  beacon,  bearing  about  N.  W.  $ N. 

There  are  several  rocky  heads,  carrying  from  4 to  6 fathoms  within  the  circuit  of  40 
fathoms  from  the  Whittle  Rock. 


IIGHTH0U8E  AT  CEDAR  KEYS,  FLORIDA. 

A FIXED  LIGHT  WITH  FLASHES. 

This  house  is  placed  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  mound  on  the  Sea  horse  Key.  harbor 
on  Cedar  Keys,  Florida.  It  is  a plain  structure  of  brick,  one  story  in  height,  pur- 
mounted  by  a watch-room  and  lantern,  both  painted  white.  The  illuminating  appa- 
ratus is  one  of  the  Fresnal  Fourth  Order  Fixed,  with  flashes  every  minute,  and  illum- 
inating the  entire  horizon. 

The  focal  plane  is  76  feet  above  the  sea  level — the  light,  therefore,  will  be  clearly 
visible  from  a position  16  feet  above  the  water,  in  good  weather,  at  the  distance  of 
14 A nautical  or  16$  statute  miles.  The  principal  object  of  this  light  (though  seen  in 
all  directions)  is  as  a guide  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys  from 
the  southward.  A dangerous  reef  extends  in  a southwesterly  direction  from  Sea- 
horse Key  for  twelve  miles,  but  by  keeping  within  the  bearings  of  N.  and  N.  N.  W. 
(magnetic)  the  harbor  can  be  safely  entered  to  within  one  mile  of  the  light.  The  ap- 
proximate latitude  and  longitude,  are — lat.  29°  6'  80  N.  long.  82°  57'  80"  W. 

The  light  will  be  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  night  of  August  1, 1854,  and 
will  be  continued  to  be  shown  every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  uutil 
further  notice.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

GEO.  G.  MEAD,  Lieut.  Topographical  Engineers. 
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RULES  TO  PREVENT  CO  l SION  OF  SHIPS  AT  SEA. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  manuscript  of  Capt  Wm.  Toms,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a work  on  the  ; ractice  of  navigation  at  sea.  These 
rules  are  the  result  of  more  than  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  practical  navigation. 
Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  publication  of  Capt  Toms'  work,  and  that  gentleman 
is  desirous  that  his  brother  seamen  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  them  before  the  marine  readers  of  the  Merchant s’ 
Magazine : — 

Two  ships  approaching  each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  close  hauled,  and  it  is  doubt* 
ful  which  will  weather  the  other,  the  one  on  the  starboard  tack  must  keep  her  reach, 
while  the  other  on  the  port  tack  must  give  way  ; but  if,  through  ignorance  or  stupid- 
ity, the  one  on  the  port  tack  does  not  bear  up,  and  a collision  is  unavoidable,  then 
both  vessels  should  put  their  helms  a-lee,  by  which  means  they  will  be  thrown  in  the 
stays,  and  should  a collision  take  place,  the  shock  will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Two  ships  meeting  each  other  right  ahead,  and  steering  opposite  courses,  both  hav- 
ing the  wind  free,  the  rule  is,  for  each  to  port  their  helms,  by  which  means  they  will 
pass  each  other  on  the  port  side.  But  if  one  of  them  should  be  close  hauled,  then  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  other,  which  is  going  free,  to  pass  to  leeward  of  her. 

But  this  rule  should  not  be  too  hastily  adopted  in  the  night  time,  because  if  a ves- 
sel or  her  light  is  suddenly  seen  on  the  starboard  bow,  were  each  to  port  their  helms, 
a collision  would  take  place.  This  rule,  therefore,  is  only  applicable  when  vessels 
meet  each  other  right  ahead,  or  a little  on  the  port  bow.  Steam  vessels,  which  are 
always  supposed  to  be  under  the  command  of  their  helms,  are  deemed  to  be  vessels 
going  free.  The  commanders  of  these  vessels  say  that  if  sailing  vessels  would  keep 
their  proper  course  on  the  approach  of  a steamer  towards  them,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  deck  would  then  see  exactly  the  state  of  the  case,  and  steer  so  as  to  clear  the 
sailing  vessel,  nnd  thereby  prevent  a collision ; and  that  it  frequently  happens  that 
those  on  board  the  sailing  vessels  become  alarmed  and  keep  changing  their  course 
without  any  fixed  principle,  thereby  mutually  deceiving  each  other  as  to  their  inten- 
tions. 

Ships  meeting  each  other  on  a dark,  stormy  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  the  utmost 

{iresence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  is  necessary  to  prevent  coi- 
ision.  Many  melancholy  instances  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  of  collisions  which 
take  place  uuder  the  above  circumstances.  On  a vessel  or  her  light  being  seen  in 
this  case,  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  the 
other  vessel  is  steering.  This  can  be  done  even  in  the  darkest  night  by  simply  taking 
the  bearing  of  her  light  when  first  seen,  and  again  in  a few  minutes  afterwards.  Then 
the  difference  of  bearing  will  point  out  at  once  the  direction  in  which  sbe  is  steering. 
Then,  but  not  before,  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  the  course  may  be  changed  to  go  clear 
of  her.  But  if  the  light  does  not  seem  to  change  in  the  bearing,  the  vessel  must 
either  be  coming  directly  before  you,  or  your  vessel  is  coming  up  with  her.  In  the 
former  case,  when  seen  right  ahead  or  a little  on  the  port  bow,  the  rule  is  to  port  the 
helm,  but  when  very  near  on  the  starboard  bow,  to  starboard  the  helm ; and  were 
each  vessel  to  obey  this  general  rule,  a collision  would  be  impossible. 

Ships  running  in  the  night  time  should  a ways,  as  a standing  rule,  pasa  astern  of 
those  they  may  meet  ahead,  close  hauled. 

The  cause  of  most  of  the  collisions  which  take  place  is  by  altering  the  ship's  course 
previous  to  ascertaining  the  direction  in  which  the  other  vessel  is  steering,  and  thereby 
causing  the  very  thing  they  are  desirous  to  avoid. 

The  proper  way  for  each  vessel  to  do  a te'  their  respective  lights  have  been  seen 
by  each  other,  is  to  continue  their  course,  and  to  calmly  but  vigilantly  watch  the  dif- 
ference in  the  bearing  of  the  lights,  and  which  will  at  once  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  other  is  steering.  Then  the  course  may  be  changed  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent collision. 

And  in  all  cases  when  practicable — that  is,  when  the  movements  of  one  vessel  can 
be  seen  by  the  other — the  intention  of  the  one  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  other, 
by  a broad  sheer  in  the  direction  in  which  she  means  to  pass.  This  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind  on  the  subject  when  the  vessels  are  approaching  each 
other. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SHORTENING  SAIL 

Capt.  L.  McKay,  the  well  known  Boston  ship-builder,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
shortening  a ship’s  sails,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  soon  be  able  to  make  some  impor- 
tant change  in  the  whole  management  of  the  rigging  of  ships.  He  says  that  labor- 
saving  appliances  may  be  adopted,  which  will  not  merely  le^en  the  pulling  and 
hauling,  but  will  accomplish  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  certainty  the  operation  of 
making  and  shortening  sail.  He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a process  by  which  the 
three  topmasts  of  a ship  of  1.000  tons  can  be  reefed  by  a crew  of  twenty  men,  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  same  reefs  shaken  out  and  the  sails  set  agaiu,  in  less  time,  without 
sending  a man  above  the  rail.  He  thinks  a ship  fitted  with  sails  after  this  plan,  can 
be  cared  for  and  sailed  with  one-third  less  seamen  than  under  the  present  regime ; 
yet  so  great  a reduction  in  the  crew  would  be  undesirable,  for  various  reasons,  one  of 
which  is,  that  in  heavy  weather,  the  furling  of  a ship’s  courses  frequently  requires  the 
presence  of  an  entire  crew,  and  even  then  is  accomplished  only  by  severe  labor.  But 
in  any  eveot,  *25  per  cent  of  the  item  of  victualing  and  manning  would  be  saved,  and 
the  ship  sailed  with  less  risk  and  more  comfort  to  the  crew  under  this  deduction. 

NAVIGATION  0/  LISBON. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  easier  navigation  than  that  to  Lisbon.  When  once 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  round  Cape  Finisterre  you  make  direct  for  the  Berlings, 
and  other  high  rocks  more  to  seaward,  called  the  Estellas  and  Farilhoes  de  Velha. 
There  is  plenty  of  spare  room  for  any  vessel  to  pass  inside  the  Berlings,  thus  saving 
some  distance;  and  from  Cape  Corvoeire  the  coast  tends  inwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
TagU9,  presenting  a succession  of  scenCry  so  novel  and  attractive  as  at  once  to  satisfy 
the  spectator  that  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  the  poetic  prose  of  Beckford  have  failed 
to  exaggerate  its  beauties. — UadfielcCs  Brazil , River  Plate , and  Falkland  Inlands. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF' GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1IUMBKR  111. 

FAMILIES  AND  HOUSES. 

The  term  u family”  may  be  defined  in  various  ways.  It  consists  of  a head  and  of 
dependent  members  living  together  in  the  same  dwelling.  But  the  head  of  a family 
may  be  either  a husband  and  wife,  a widower,  a widow,  a bachelor,  or  a spinster  ; 
and  the  members  may  be  children,  relatives,  visitors,  and  servants. 

In  the  Act  for  taking  the  Census  of  1851,  the  term  “ occupier”  was  substituted  for 
the  word  “ family,”  as  being  less  open  to  misconstruction. . “ Occupiers,”  therefore, 
represent  the  “ families”  of  previous  censuses.  By  this  substitution,  bachelors  and 
spinsters  were  not  likely  to  escape  enumeration  as  families , which  was  probably  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  former  censuses. 

It  is  so  natural  that  a family  should  live  in  a separate  house,  that  the  term  house 
is  often  u?ed  for  family.  This  isolation  of  families  in  separate  houses  is  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  in  England  than  elsewhere.  A German  naturalist,  Dr.  Carus,  physician 
to  the  King  of  Hanover,  in  a description  of  the  English  people  in  1844,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  English  dwellings: — 

**  I cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  a remark  on  English  dwelling-houses, 
which  stand  in  close  connection  with  that  long-cherished  principle  of  separation  and 
retirement  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  character.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  this  principle  which  ha9  given  to  the  people  that  fixity  of  national  character  and 
strict  adherence  to  the  historical  usages  of  their  country  by  which  they  are  so  much 
distinguished ; up  to  the  present  moment,  the  Englishman  still  perseveres  in  striving 
after  a certain  individuality  and  personal  independence — a certain  separation  of  him- 
self from  others,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  freedom.  It  is  this  that  gives 
the  Englishman  that  proud  feeling  of  personal  independence  which  is  stereotyped  in 
the  phrase  4 Every  man’s  house  is  his  castle.’  ” 
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u The  expression,  however,  receives  a true  value  when,  by  the  mere  closing  of  the 
house-door,  the  family  is  able,  to  a certain  extent,  to  cut  itself  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outward  world,  even  in  the  midst  of  great  cities.  In  English  towns  or 
villages,  therefore,  one  always  meets  either  with  small  detached  houses,  merely  suited 
to  one  family,  or  apparently  large  buildings,  extending  to  the  length  of  half  a street, 
sometimes  adorned  nxe  palaces  on  the  exterior,  but  separated  by  partition-walls  in- 
ternally, and  thus  divided  iuto  a great  number  of  small  high  houses,  for  the  most  part 
three  windows  broad,  within  which,  and  on  the  various  stories,  the  rooms  are  divided 
according  to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  family ; in  short,  therefore,  it  may  prop- 
erly, be  eaid  that  the  English  divide  their  edifices  perpendicularly  into  bouses,  whilst 
we  Germans  divide  them  horizontally  into  floors.  In  England,  every  man  is  master 
of  his  hall,  stairs,  and  chambers,  whilst  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  two  first  in  common 
with  others/’* 

The  possession  of  an  entire  house  is  strongly  desired  by  every  Englishman.  But 
on  the  continent  the  crowding  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  sleep  in  flats,  is 
carried  to  a great  excess,  particularly  in  the  capitals.  The  department  of  the  Seine, 
for  instance;  in  1835,  had,  on  an  average,  twenty-two  persons  to  a bouse;  whilst  in 
densely  populated  London,  in  1851,  there  were  barely  eight  persons  to  a house. 

In  enumerating  the  houses,  some  definition  of  the  term  was  required.  Flats”  in 
Glasgow  were  returned  as  bouses  in  every  Census  from  1801  to  1841  ; but  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  practice  was  to  return  the  houses  separated  by  party-walls,  without  any 
reference  to  the  “ flats”  which  they  contained.  In  1861,  the  question  was  carefully 
considered.  The  flat  in  Scotland  is  generally  very  different  from  the  floor  of  an  ordin- 
ary English  house,  and  the  holder  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  bolder  of  a house, 
except  the  exclusive  command  of  the  entrance-hall  and  stairs.  Nevertheless,  the 
definition  adopted  was  “ isolated  dwellings,  or  dwellings  separated  by  party  walls.” 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  houses  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  respectively,  in  1851  : — 

TABLE  III. — BOUSES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1851. 


Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  Building.  Total. 

England 8,076,620  144,499  25,192  3,246,311 

Scotland 370,308  12,146  2,420  384,874 

Wales 201,419  J 8,995  1,379  211,793 

Islands  21,846  1,096  203  23,143 


Total 3,670,192  ^ 166,735  29,194  3,866,121 


It  would  appear  by  the  preceding  table  that  about  4 per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Great 
Britain  were  unoccupied  in  1851,  and  that  to  every  181  houses,  inhabited  or  uninhab- 
ited, there  was  one  in  course  of  erection  in  that  year. 


ARRIVAL  OF  IRISH  EMIGRANTS  IN  LIVERPOOL  IN  FIVE  YEARS. 

A return  has  been  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  of  the  number  of  Irish  poor 
who  have  arrived  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  five  years,  distinguishing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible emigrants  and  jobbers  from  passengers  apparently  paupers.  A monthly  return 
is  given,  but  we  shall  give  only  the  totals  for  the  years,  including  jobbers  with  emi- 
grant.:— 


Emigrants.  Paupers.  Total. 

1849  160,469  80.468  240,925 

1850  173,236  77,765  251,001 

1861 215,369  68,134  283,503 

1852 153,9-9  78,422  232,331 

1868 162,290  71,863  283,652 


From  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  no  fewer  than  1,241,412  Irish 
poor  have  come  over  to  Liverpool,  of  whom  865,272  have  apparently  emigrated. 
We  say  apparently,  for  a note  is  added  to  the  return  stating  that  many  who  intend 
to  emigrate,  on  coming  to  England  find  employment,  and  do  not  leave  the  country; 
while  many  others,  whose  object  is  at  first  to  find  employment,  emigrate  when  they 
do  not  find  it. 


* The  King  or  Shxodj’s  Journey  through  England  and  Scotland  In  the  year  1844.  By  Dr.  C.  C. 
Carua.  Translated  by  8.  A.  Davidson,  Esq. 
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POPULATION  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  TENNESSEE. 

Hr.  John  Forsyth,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  a well  known  writer  and 
editor,  has  lately  delivered  a lecture  in  Mobile,  before  the  Franklin  Society.  The 
subject  is  the  M North  and  the  South,”  and  the  facts  and  suggestipns  which  it  contains 
are  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  Southern  men.  The  f . llowing  paragraph  from 
the  lecture  will  perhaps  give  a fair  idea  of  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two  sec* 
tions: — 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
South  in  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  in  all  those  physical  achievements  to  which 
associated  labor  and  capital  are  essential.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
equality,  if  not  precedence,  in  the  republic  of  morals  and  intellect,  in  freedom  from 
crime,  in  freedom  from  pauperism,  and  from  that  most  fearful  of  Qod's  judgments  on  v 
man,  and  the  immediate  fruit  of  pauperism  and  crime — insanity. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  last  census 


returns : — 

Population  of  Massachusetts  is  993,399 

Population  ef  Tennessee I..  1,032,325 

Tennessee  excess  of  inhabitants.. 89,226 

pauperism. 

Massachusetts  has , . paupers  6,649 

Tennessee 531 

Excess  in  Massachusetts 3,018 


Massachusetts,  with  39,226  inhabitants  les9  than  Tennessee,  has  over 
eight  times  as  many  paupers. 

IN8ANE. 


Massachusetts 1,647 

Tennessee 478 

Excess  of  Massachusetts 1,169 


NATIVES  OF  OLD  STATES  RESIDING  IN  THE  LAND  STATES. 

NATIVES  OF  THK  OLD  STATES  RE8IDINQ  IN  THE  LAND  STATES,  AS  PER  CENSUS  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  1860,  WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  NEW  YORK  SPECIALLY  THEREIN  RESIDENT. 


White 

Natives  of 

Native- 

Proportion  of 
natives  old 
ti  lutes  to 

Where  resident. 

residents. 

New  York.  bora. 

native-born. 

Alabama 

161,915 

1,443 

420,032 

Over  \ 

Arkansas 

26.787 

637 

160,345 

About  1-6 

California 

34,408 

10,160 

69,610 

About  4 

Florida 

21,875 

614 

46.320 

Nearly  A- 

Illinois 

199.780 

87,180 

736,931 

About  2-7 

Indiana 

179,242 

24,310 

931,892 

Nearly  15 

Iowa 

43.264 

8,134 

170,620 

About  A 

Louisiana 

80,627 

6,610 

208,921 

About  1-7 

Michigan 

182,018 

133,766 

341,691 

Over  A 

Mississippi 

..  79,366 

962 

291,114 

Over  £ 

Missouri 

84,398 

5,040 

620,826 

Over  1-6 

Ohio 

508,672 

83.979 

1,767,656 

Nearly  A- 

Wisconsin 

..  109,932 

68$95 

197,912 

Over  A 

1,668,174 

410,210 

6,849,170 

More  than  A and 

VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  III. 

24 

less  than  A* 
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POPULATION  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXTENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 


The  Journal  de  la  Statistigue  Universelle  publishes  the  following  table  of  the  sue* 
cessive  encroachments  of  Russia  from  the  14th  century  up  to  the  year  1832.  It  it 
drawn  up  from  communications  by  MM.  Schmitzler,  Maltebrun,  General  Bern,  and 
other  statisticians : — 


GRAND  DUCHr  OP  MOSCOW. 


1328,  at  the  accession  of  Yvan  (Kaleta) 

1462,  at  the  accession  of  Yvan  1 

1603,  at  the  death  of  Yvan  I 

1684,  at  the  death  of  Yvan  II 

1646,  at  the  death  of  Michel  I. 

1689,  at  the  accession  of  Peter  I 

EMPIRE  OF  RUSSIA. 

1726,  at  the  accession  of  Catherine  I 

1762,  at  the  accession  of  Catherine  II 

1796,  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II 

1825,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  I 

1831,  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw 


Extent  in  geo* 
graphical  miles. 
4,656 

Population. 

6,290,000 

1R474 

, . 87  187  

..  126  465  

964  2ft  1 

. . 263,900 

16,000,000 

. . 278,816 

20,000,000 

..  819.538 

26,000,000 

. . 834.850 

33,UOO.OOO 

. . 367,494 

56,000,000 

..  369,764 

60,000,000 

That  is  to  say  that  during  the  last  two  centuries,  Russia  has  doubled  her  territory 
and  during  the  last  100  years  has  tripled  her  population ; her  conquests  during  60 
years,  are  equal  to  all  she  possessed  in  Europe  before  that  period  ; her  conquests 
from  Sweden  are  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  kingdom ; she  has  taken  from 
the  Tartars  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  Greece,  Italy  and 
Spain ; her  conquests  from  Turkey  in  Europe  are  more  in  extent  than  the  kingdom 
oi  Prussia  without  the  Rheni.-h  provinces ; she  has  taken  from  Turkey  in  Asia  an 
extent  of  territory  equal  to  all  the  small  states  of  Germany  ; from  Persia  equal  to  the 
whole  of  England  ( U.  Kingdom) ; from  Poland  equal  to  the  whole  Austrian  Empire. 
A division  of  the  population  gives 


For  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 2,000,000 

For  the  Cossacks,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Khirgnix 4.000,000 

For  the  Turks,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Tartars 6,000,000 

For  the  Ouralians,  the  Fiulanders,  and  the  Swedes 6,000,000 

For  the  Muscovites  (of  the  Greek  Church) 20,000,000 

For  the  Poles,  (Roman  and  Greek  Church  United) 23,000,000 


Total 60,000,000 

The  population  of  ancient  Poland  counts  for  two  fifths  of  the  total  population  over 
an  eighth  part  of  the  teiritory.  and  the  Muscovite  population  for  one-third  of  the  total 
number  over  the  tenth  of  the  territory  : in  other  words,  even  at  the  present  time  the 
Polish  element  is  in  a great  majority  as  compared  to  ail  the  others. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  PASSENGERS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Shipping  List  publishes  a statement  of  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  for  the  six  months  ending  June,  1654,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  departing,  waa  as 
follows : — 


Males 10,980  I Children 240 

Females 567  | 

Total 11,787 


The  number  of  passengers  arriving  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: — 

Males 23,771  [ Children 928 

Females 4,602  | 

Total 29,201 


Showing  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  the  departures  of  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

FROM  EErORTS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  MANCHESTER,  LIVERPOOL, 
BLACKBURN,  AND  GLASGOW,  BY  THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  MACKAY,  ESQ. 

I am  prepared  for  being  met  with  the  assertion  that  Indian  cotton  can  be  laid  down 
in  Liverpool  at  a cheaper  rate  than  4d.  per  pound.  How  far  that  may  be  the  case 
with  cotton  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I am  not  prepared  to  say ; nor  do 
I doubt  that  cotton  from  Guzerat  has  been  frequently  imported  at  a lower  rale  than 
that  specified.  But  that  entirely  depends  upon  cotton  being  parted  with  on  the  Bora* 
bay  Green  at  a sacrifice.  If  cotton  is  bought  there  at  75  rupeqa  per  candy,  it  may  be 
laid  down  in  Liverpool  at  3d.  per  pound;  but  were  such  to  continue  its  price  for  two 
or  three  consecutive  years,  cotton  would  soon  disappear  from  the  Bombay  Green  as 
an  article  of  export  Guzerat  cotton  cannot  at  present  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  at 
3d.  a pound,  without  entailing  heavy  losses  upom  some  or  all  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  antecedent  to  the  shipper  in  Bomb  ly.  In  such  case,  the  losses  which  might  at 
first  be  distributed,  would  soon  be  made  to  accumulate  upon  the  cultivator,  who  would 
speedily  sink  under  them,  unless  government  came  forward  aud  shared  them  by  grant- 
ing him  remissions.  The  losses  of  one  year,  when  cotton  sells  at  75  rupees  per  candy, 
may  be  made  up  the  next,  when  its  price  may  be  from  100  to  1*20  rupees.  But  unless, 
taking  one  year  witli  another  (in  view  of  the  outlays  to  which  the  cultivator  is  at 
present  subjected.)  its  average  price  rose  to  upwards  of  90  rupees,  the  production  of 
cotton  in  Guzerat  would  speedily  be  annihilated. 

In  the  eight  years  fiom  1834  to  1841  both  inclusive,  it  only  once  dipped  below  90, 
viz.: — in  February  at.d  March,  1840,  having  been  up  as  high  as  185  in  August,  1836, 
and  at  210  in  September,  1835.  In  184*2  it  dropped  to  90  in  May,  but  throughout 
July  and  August  ranged  as  high  a9  105.  Throughout  the  whole  of  1846  its  average 
price  was  aUiut  80.  In  1847  it  wa*  97.  Next  year  was  a year  of  depression,  the 
price  throughout  March  and  part  of  April  having  been  about  90,  from  which  it  rapidly 
fell  in  May  to  80,  and  reached  65  by  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1849  in  rose  to  105. 
In  1850,  for  three  months,  it  ranged  about  145,  and  in  1841  it  fell  again  to  about  105. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years  prices  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
maintained  at  above  90;  but  with  the  terrible  depressions  of  1846  and  1848  still  fresh 
in  their  remembrance,  the  shippers  here  are  not  without  apprehension  that  the  remu- 
nerating price,  in  view  of  the  present  cost  of  production,  cannot,  on  the  average  of 
years,  be  maintained;  and  that  consequently  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  with  it  the 
cotton  trade,  must  decline.  To  meet  so  probable  an  emergency  one  obvious  resource 
is,  to  lower  the  remunerating  point  at  which  cotton  can  be  purchased  here  for  export, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Another  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  India  cotton 
in  the  Liverpool  market  by  improving  its  quality.  Unless  something  of  the  kind  be 
done,  Indian  cotton  must  continue  to  struggle  with  its  rival  under  great  disadvantage*. 
American  cotton  is  produced  and  forwarded  to  market  under  every  advantage  which 
it  can  ever  enjoy.  India  cotton  must  be  put  upon  tbe  same  footing;  it  also  must  bo 
cultivated  under  every  possible  advantage,  ere  it  can  be  expected  to  engage  in  suc- 
cessful competition. 

The  struggle  will  be  a more  equal  one  when  both  articles  are  thus  produced  under 
every  pos.-ible  advantage ; and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  get  aid  of  every  arti- 
ficial drawback  in  its  way,  seeing  that  even  then,  in  distance  from  market,  Indian  cot- 
ton must  still  continue  to  labor  under  an  insurmountable  natural  disadvantage.  But 
the  two  can  never  approximate  an  equality  of  advantages  so  long  as,  in  a variety  of 
ways,  the  cost  of  producing  one  of  them  is  subjected  to  an  artificial  enhancement,  from 
which  the  other  is  exempt.  Let  us  see,  then,  at  what  cost  under  a more  liberal  fiscal 
system,  cotton  might  be  produced  in  Guzerat,  so  as  successfully  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican cotton  at  all  times  and  at  all  prices.  There  are  some,  as  already  noticed,  who 
think  that  liefore  agriculture  in  Guzerat  can  attain  its  proper  footing,  the  assessment 
must  be  lowered  to  twelve  anas,  or  three  quarters  of  a rupee  per  beega.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  reduced  t^a  rupee — no  very  extravagant  supposition,  seeing  that  a 
rupee  is  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  produce,  and  About  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  general  produce  (cotton  and  grain,)  of  the  beega — and  also  that  such 
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a reduction  would  only  be  an  extension  of  the  principle  on  which  government  profeses 
to  act  in  revising  the  assessment  of  the  dexan.  I have  already  shown  the  other  out- 
lays of  the  cultivator  to  amount  to  one  rupee,  ten  anas  per  beega,  but  under  a more 
improved  system  of  husbandry  these  outlays  might  be  reduced  to  one  rupee  four  anas, 
or  a rupee  and  a quarter  per  beega.  That  this  is  not  too  great  a reduction  to  antici- 
pate, will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Landon,  of  Broach,  has  cultivated  a beega  at 
the  cost  of  one  rupee. 

With  the  landed  system  of  the  province  on  a proper  footing — that  is  to  say  with 
the  beegotee  system  prevailing — a host  of  middlemen,  in  the  shape  of  bhagdars,  dc, 
would  be  got  rid  of,  whose  exactions  now  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
Were  the  means  of  comraunicotion  improved  and  the  country  properly  opened  up,  the 
European  would  soon  take  the  pjace  of  the  Wakharia,  and  the  native  agent  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  With  proper  presses,  too,  established  in  the  country,  and  Europe  ins 
to  deal  with,  in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed  a*  regards  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  cotton,  the  cost^of  repressing  in  Bombay  might  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  With 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  trade  in  it  once  on  this  footing,  its  cost  price  to  the 
cultivator  and  exporter  respectively  would  be  as  follows: — 

TO  THE  CULTIVATOB. 


R.  a.  p. 

Assessment  on  16  beegas  at  1 rupee  per  beega  16  0 0 

Other  outlays  at  1 rupee  four  anas  per  beega 20  0 0 

Interest  on  money  borrowed,  say 8 0 0 

Total  cost  to  the  cultivator 89  0 0 


or  close  upon  l^d.  per  pound.  Allowing  him  a profit  of  20  per  cent  upon  all  his  out- 
lays, which  is  more  than  in  the  former  case,  this  would  bring  the  remunerating  price 
to  the  cultivator  up  to  1|  per  lb.  or  48$  rupees,  say  50  rupees,  per  candy — in  other 
words,  2U  rupees  per  bhar  of  kuppas.  Supposing  the  Wakharia  supplanted  by  the 
European,  and  allowing  him  9 per  cent,  the  same  rate  of  profit  a9  the  VVakharia,  his’ 
profit  would  be  4|,  or  say  5 rupees,  upon  a candy.  The  native  agent  would  be  dis- 
pensed with;  while  there  would  be  a fall  in  the  item  of  insurance,  on  account  of  the 
fall  iu  value  of  the  article  insured  ; together  with  a fall  in  the  freight  from  Guzerat  to 
Bombay,  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  bales  from  superior  pressing.  The  fall  in 
the  two  items  of  freight  and  insurance  would  go  far  towards  counterbalancing  any 
small  addition  which  might  be  made  to  the  freight  to  Liverpool  from  the  partial  swell- 
ing of  the  bales  on  their  way  to  Bombay.  Taking  all  these  charges,  however,  the  same 
as  before,  we  should  have  the  cost  price  at  Bombay  made  up  as  follows : — 


R.  a.  p. 

Price  of  the  kuppas 50  0 0 

European  dealer  s profits 5 0 0 

Transport  to  port  of  shipment,  say 0 10  0 

Freight  to  Bombay 8 0 0 

Insurance 1 0 0 

Minor  charges  at  Bombay- 0 6 0 

Total  cost  at  port  of  shipment,  per  candy 60  0 0 


or  about  1 Jd.  per  pound,  say  2d.  per  pound.  If  to  this  be  added  $d.  per  pound,  as  be- 
fore, $d.  for  freight  to  Liverpool,  and  ±d.  for  insurance  and  charges  in  Liverpool,  we 
have  2fd.  R9  the  cost  price  of  Guzerat  cotton  in  Liverpool,  instead  of  4d.  as  before. 
Comparing  this  with  the  cost  price  of  American  cotton  at  Liverpool,  we  have  a dif- 
ference of  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  articles,  that  of  the  In- 
dia cotton  being  a reduction  to  that  extent  on  the  price  of  American.  Between  their 
relative  values,  as  before  stated^  there  is  generally  a difference  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  account  of  their  difference  as  regards  quality.  Here,  then,  we  have  a gain  on 
the  score  of  price  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  difference  on  the  score  of  quality.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  quality  of  Indian  cotton  would  be  much  improved,  and  that, 
combined  with  moderate  prices,  would  lead  to  an  unprecedented  increase  of  consump- 
tion in  England,  and  with  so  great  a difference  in  price,  compensating  for  the  difference 
in  quality.  American  “ boweds  ” and  “ uplands  ” might,  for  most  purposes  of  the 
manufacturer,  find  in  Indian  cotton  a very  formidable  competitor,  even  in  the  market 
of  Lowell  itself. 
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BRIEF  MENTION  OF  SBEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWING. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  most  esteemed  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Flint,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  that  State,  are  tho«e  which  have  more  or 
less  of  merino  blood  in  them.  The  merinos  of  Spain,  so  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  have  been  known  and  valued  for  ages.  Bucks  of  this 
breed  were  sometimes  purchased  in  Spain  at  the  rate  of  a talent  ($1,200)  a piece,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  nearly  twenty  five  centuries  ago.  They  were  first  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1802,  three  or  four  having  been  obtained  by  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, then  Minister  to  France.  These  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Rambouillet 
flock,  which  Louis  XVI.  had  obtained  as  a favor  of  Charles  IV.  in  1786.  A short 
time  before,  Gen  Humphreys,  Minister  to  Spain  from  1797  to  1801,  had  purchased 
two  hundred  merinos,  had  them  sent  through  Portugal,  and  shipped  to  this  country. 
At  that  time  but  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  improvement  of  our  stock,  and  these 
animals  attracted  no  notice  for  some  years.  In  1808,  however,  the  embargo  led  many 
to  turn  their  attention  to  wool-growing,  and  fine  wool  soon  rose  to  the  high  price  of 
$1  60  and  $2  a pound.  In  1809-10  no  less  than  8,660  merinos  were  imported,  and 
these  were  distributed  throughout  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  these  early 
importations  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  They  furnished  our  woolen  manufactories 
with  the  raw  material  at  times  when  it  would  have  been  expensive  and  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  it  abroad. 

. AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  progress  exhibited  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  California,  whilst  the  most  won- 
derful, is  certainly  not  the  only  evidence  of  development  to  be  found  in  the  State  cal- 
culated to  excite  astonishment.  The  progress  made  in  the  departments  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  manufactures,  is  far  beyoud  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  those  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  many  here,  who  spend  all  their  time  in  the  city,  are  far  from 
rea!i*irg  it  fully. 

But  a year  or  two  ago  all  the  provisions  consumed  by  the  entire  population  were 
imported  from  abroad.  Our  people  were  dependent  upon  foreigu  fields  for  their 
bread  ; upon  distant  pastures  for  their  meat;  and  the  dairies  and  farms  of  the  Eastern 
States  supplied  them  with  all  the  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  that  they  ate.  As  for  the 
luxuries  of  vegetables,  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  without  them,  or  use 
the  miserable  substitutes  sent  round  the  Horn  in  tins. 

Now,  ^re  need  not  say  that  every  thing  is  different.  Our  own  granaries  groan  be- 
neath the  rich  harvests  of  our  native  wheat  fields  ; home-raised  beef  and  pork,  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  are  found  upon  every  man's  table ; fresh  butter,  of  the  most 
fragrant  aud  deLctable  description,  is  now  daily  brought  to  market  from  our  own 
dairies ; fresh  cheese  from  our  own  presses,  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  as 
or  vegetables,  no  country  in  the  world  can  compare  with  ours. — 8.F.  Daily  News. 

PRODUCT  OF  EGGS  IN  IRELAND. 

Eggs  of  hens,  ducks,  and  other  poultry,  are  produced  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible.  The  supplies  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
are  enormous,  frequently  1,000.000  in  one  day.  They  arc  packed  between  layers  of 
straw,  in  strongly  made  boxes,  hampers,  and  crates,  containing  1,000  to  8,000  eggs, 
each  package  varying  in  weight  from  two  to  ten  cwt.  The  aggregate  quantity  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  last  year,  amounted  to  88.860  packages,  contain- 
ing 148,134,000  eggs,  weighing  9,260  tons,  value  £300.000.  Besides  small  supplies 
from  the  neighboring  districts,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland. 

Account  of  eggs  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1852; — 


Packages. 

No.  of  eggs. 

Tons. 

Dublin 

69,280,000 

4,380 

Drogheda 

15,686,000 

972 

Dundalk 

14,774,000 

924 

Other  places 

48,644,000 

' 3,034 

Total 

148,184,000 

9,260 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FOR  1854, 

The  wheat  crop  of  Upper  Canada  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  other  year  in  its 
amount.  It  is  estimated  that  a third  more  was  sown  last  year  than  the  year  before, 
and  it  all  looks  flourishing.  The  surplus  last  year  is  estimated  at  7,000,000  bushels. 
This  year  it  is  calculated  the  surplus  will  reach  12,000,000  bushels.  Estimating  the 
price  at  only  Si  50  per  bushel,  it  gives  the  farmers  Si 8,000,000  for  wheat  aloue,  for 
a foreign  market. 

DISCOVERY  OF  COFFEE. 

About  the  year  1285  a dervish,  named  Hadji  Omer,  was  driven  out  of  the  comma 
nity  of  Mocca.  Hunger  induced  him  to  roast  the  Kahhva  berries  which  grew  near  his 
hiding  place.  He  roasted  and  ate  them  as  the  only  means  of  sustaining  life.  Steep- 
ing them  in  water,  which  quenched  his  thirst,  he  discovered  very  agreeable  qualities, 
and  also  that  the  infusion  was  nearly  equal  to  solid  food.  His  persecutors,  who  had 
intended  him  to  die  of  starvation,  regarded  his  preservation  as  a miracle.  He  was 
transmuted  into  a saint.  Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  discovery  of  coffee.  There 
are  now  supposed  to  be  3,000  coffee  rooms  in  Constantinople. 
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THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OP  NEW  YORK. 

KCMBKR  III.* 

THE  EXTENSION  Or  THE  CHANNELS  OF  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL  BEYOND  THE  8TATE  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

Immediately  west  of  the  State  of  New  York  lies  the  great  basin  of  the  lakes,  and 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  south  and  west,  lie  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  basins,  of 
equal  magnitude.  These  basins  are  enclosed  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  Allegany 
mountains,  except  where  they  fall  off  to  the  level  plains  extending  through  the  centre 
of  New  York. 

An  inspection  of  the  mnp,  embracing  these  basins,  shows  on  the  one  side  the  chain 
of  great  lakes  from  the  further  extremity  of  Superior,  tending  southeasterly  to  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Erie ; and  on  the  other  side  the  Ohio  river,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  tending  northeasterly  to  its  source  in  western  New  York,  and  all  of 
the  intermediate  natural  water  lines  tending  towards  the  same  point. 

This  general  direction  of  the  natural  water  lines  of  these  basios,  has  given  the  same 
course  to  the  artificial  water  and  railroad  lines  constructed  through  them,  and  concen- 
trates in  the  narrow  gorge  lying  between  the  northern  slope  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains and  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  a drift  of  trade  and  travel  which  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  on  this  continent 

This  concentrated  traffic,  collected  by  these  fan  spreading  lines,  must  be  conveyed 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  through  the  Erie  canal  and  the  central  and  south- 
ern lines  of  railroads  of  this  State  to  its  commercial  emporium,  from  whence  it  can  be 
distributed  by  the  ocean  lines  of  steamers  and  sail  vessels  to  every  port  on  the  globe. 

From  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Central  and  Southern  rail- 
roads, extends  the  chain  of  western  lakes,  commencing  with  Lake  Erie,  which  extends 
southwesterly  between  the  peninsula  of  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  on  the  south,  to  Michigan,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  Thence  north  through  the  Detroit  river,  lake  and  river  St.  Clair 
to  Lake  Huron,  between  Canada  and  Michigan,  a distance  of  forty-five  miles.  Lake 
Huron  extends  in  the  same  direction  for  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  milos, 
and  connects  with  Lake  Michigan,  which  runs  south  for  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
between  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  to  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

From  Lake  Huron,  the  river  St.  Mary,  extending  northwest  for  forty-six  miles,  coo- 


• For  the  first  number  of  this  series  of  papers,  exhibiting  a comprehensive  history  of  a The  Pro- 
gress of  /sternal  Improvement*  in  the  State”  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1854,  pnifea  123- 
198— and  for  Number  xi.  see  Merchants*  Magazine  for  August,  1854,  voL  xxxL,  pages  247-949. 
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Beets  with  Lake  Superior,  which  extends  westward  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  on  the  south,  Canada  on  the  north, and  Minnesota 
on  the  West 

There  are  no  rivers  emptying  into  any  of*  these  lakes,  which  are  navigable  for  any 
considerable  distance. 

From  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York,  the  Allegany  river,  running  south  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  uniting  with  the  Mouongahela  near  the  western  line  of  that  State, 
forms  the  Ohio  river,  which  extends  thence  nearly  south  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  on  the  one  side,  and  Ohio  on  the  other.  The  Ohio  extends  thence  nearly 
west  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  thence  southwest  between  Indiana  and  Illinois 
on  the  north,  and  Kentucky  on  the  south,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  hav- 
ing an  extent  of  navigation  of  nearly  one  thousand  mile9. 

The  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers  enter  the  Ohio  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Kana- 
wha from  Virginia,  the  Muskingum,  Hocking,  Sciota  and  Miami  from  Ohio;  the  Lick- 
ing. Kentucky,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  from  Kentucky,  and  the  White  and  Wabash 
from  Indiana. 

The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  commences  at  Sb  Paul’s,  in  Minnesota, 
wber«s  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Peters  enter  it,  and  theuce  runs  south  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Ohio  for  one  thousand  miles,  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the  east, and 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  on  the  west. 

t The  Chippewa,  Black  and  Wisconsin  rivers  enter  the  Mississippi  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Rock  and  Illinois  rivers  from  Illinois,  the  Iowa  and  Des  Moines  from  Iowa,  and 
the  Missouri  river  from  Missouri 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  length  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  above  their  confluence,  and  of  the  tributaries  before  mentioned.  Those  of 
the  Ohio,  with  its  tributaries,  make  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles. 

The  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  are  connected  by  four  great  lines  of 
canals.  The  first  extends  from  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  south  to  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 

The  second  lino  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  southwest  to  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio,  a distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,  with  two  branches  con- 
necting with  the  first  line  above  mentioned,  another  branch  connecting  with  the  Ohio 
through  the  Muskingum  river,  and  another  through  the  Hocking. 

The  third  line  extends  from  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  CiocinnAti,  and  also  to  Evans- 
ville on  the  Ohio.  The  distance  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
ace  miles,  and  to  Evansville  is  four  hundred  and  sixty -seven  miles. 

The  fourth  line  extends  from  Chicago,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  a distance  of  one  huudred  miles. 

Another  canal  is  in  progress,  connecting  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

The  New  York  Ceutral  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  through  its  branches, 
extend  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  there  connect  with  a road  across  the  peninsula  of 
Canada  to  Detroit,  and  thence  across  Michigan  to  Chicago,  and  also  by  a line  ui  pro- 
gress to  Grand  Haven  on  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  Milwaukee  in  Wisconsin. 

From  the  western  termini  of  the  Central  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroads,  a line 
of  road  extends  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
to  Toledo,  and  thence  across  Michigan  and  Indiana  to  Chicago. 

From  both  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  roads  extend  to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio. 

From  Cleveland  a line  of  roads  is  in  operation  through  Indiauapolis  to  Terre-Haute, 
on  the  western  line  of  Indiana. 

From  Toledo,  Terre  Haute  and  Cincinnati,  lines  of  roads  are  in  rapid  progress  to 
Sb  Louis,  Alton  and  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Quincy  and  fcb  Louis  othei 
lines  are  in  progress  to  the  Missouri. 

From  Chicago,  roads  are  completed  to  ifcock  Island  and  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  progress  to  Milwaukie  and  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  and  Galena,  Fulton,  Quincy 
and  Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi. 

From  Fulton  and  Rock  Island,  roads  are  in  progress,  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Iowa  city. 

From  Milwaukie  a road  is  completed  to  Janesville,  and  in  progress  to  the  Missis- 
sippi 

The  following  table  furnishes  a list  of  all  the  roads  in  operation  in  this  territory, 
and  includes  a number  of  roads,  not  embraced  in  the  general  lines  above  mentioned: — 
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LENGTH  OF  STEAMBOAT  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  WESTERN  RIVERS,  AFTER  SLIGHT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ARE  MADE. 


Miles.  Miles. 


Mississippi,  (above  Cairo) 976 

Illinois 245 

Des  Moines 250 

Iowa,  imperfect 110 

Rock  do.  250 

Wisconsin 180 

1,035 

2,011 

Missouri,  imperfect 1,500 

Osage,  da  275 

Kansas,  da  150 

Yellowstone,  imperfect 800 

725 


Whole  length  of  steamboat  naviga- 
of  the  Mississippi ' 4,286 


WESTERN  GANAL8  AND 
Miles. 


Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  from  the 
Ohio  river,  at  Beaver,  to  Lake 

Erie,  at  Erie.  136 

Ohio  canal,  from  the  Ohio  river  at 
Portsmouth  to  Cleveland, on  Lake 

Erie 824 

Ma homing  canal,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  canal,  connecting  Ohio 
canal  with  the  Beaver  and  Erie  85 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  connect- 
ing Ohio  canal  and  river 76 

Muskingum  improvement,  connect- 
ing Ohio  canal  And  river. 91 

Hocking  canal,  connecting  Ohio  ca- 
nal and  river 56 

Walhending  canal,  a branch  of  the 

Ohio  canal. 25 

Miami  canal,  from  the  Ohio  river  at 


Milea.  Miles. 


Ohio 959 

Tennessee,  imperfect. 720 

Cumberland,  do.  400 

Wabash,  do 400 

Greene,  do 150 

Kentucky 62 

Sciota 50 

Big  Sandy. 60 

Kanawha 65 

Muskingum 70 

Monongahela 60 

Allegaoy,  imperfect. 200 


2,227 

Whole  length  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion  of  the  Ohio  and  branches.. . 3,186 

RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Miles. 

Cincinnati,  to  Wabash  canal,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toleda.  251 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  from  the 
Ohio  river  at  Evansville  to  Lake 
Erie  at  Toledo,  46 Y milea,  70  of 
which  were  included  in  the  length 
of  the  Miami  canal,  leaving  ....  897 

Whitewater  canal,  from  the  Ohio 
river  at  Lawrenceville  to  the  Na- 


tional road 66 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  to  the 

Illinois  river  at  Pern. 100 

Louisville  canal,  around  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  river 6 


Total 1,612 


RAILROAD  LINES  OOMPLETXD  WEST  OF  NEW  TORE. 


Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit 

Detroit  to  Pontiac 

Detroit  to  Chicago. 

New  York  State  line  to  Cleveland 

Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh 

44  Cincinnati 

44  Indianapolis... 

44  Toledo,  two  lines.. . . 

Toledo  to  Chicago 

Chicago  to  Fond  du  Lac,  opened . . 
44  Galena,  on  the  Missis- 

sippi (nearly  complete) 
44  Lasalle,  via  Aurora. . . 

44  Rock  Island,  on  Miss.. . 

44  Springfield  and  Naples, 

opened  for 

44  Alton  and  St  Louis, 

opened  for. 

44  Cairo,  opened  for 

Sandusky  to  Springfield 


Miles. 

229 

26 

278 

114 

101 

255 

281 

172 

247 

25 

210 

100 

180 

81 


Sandusky  to  Newark 

Cincinnati  to  Parkersburgh  (open’d) 

“ Marietta 

44  Zanesvile  and  Wheel- 

ing  (opened) 

44  Chicago  (opened). . . . 
44  Dayton  and  Indiana 
line,  and  thence  to 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati  to  Lex’gt’n  and  Louisville 

Indianapolis  to  Peru . . 

44  Lafayette 

44  Terre  Haute 

44  44  Richmond 

and  New  Albany. 
44  Madison 


257! 

116' 


Jeffersonville,  Ac-. 
Lawrenceville. . . . 


134!  Total, 


Mile*. 

116 

60 

77 

59 

92 


157 

190 

73 

64 

73 

209 

86 

140 

90 

4,291 
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WESTERN  LAKES. 


The  whole  length  of  the  lake  coast  is  5,< 


States. 

Area  sq. 

Milos 

Miles 

miles. 

wide. 

long. 

Ontario.. 

6.800 

40 

180 

Erie 

9,600 

80 

270 

Detroit  river., . . . 

• • • • 

. . 

25 

St.  Clair 

360 

25 

20 

St  Clair  river. . . 

• • • • 

82 

Huron.. 

Georgian  Bay.. . . 

| 20,400 

100 

270 

000  miles,  of  which  3,000  is  in  the  United 


Mackinaw  straits. 

Area  sq. 
miles. 

Miles 

wide. 

Miles 

long. 

Michigan 

22.400 

83 

840 

Green  Bay 

St.  Mary’s  liver. . 

2,000 

. . 

. . 

.... 

. . 

46 

Superior.. .... . . 

82,000 

135 

420 

Total  length  of  lake  navigation, 

1,603 

The  extension  of  the  water  and  ra  lroad  lines  beyond  the  State  of  New  York,  form 
connected  lines  of  navigation  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  by  Lake,  seven  thousand  miles 
by  Rivers,  and  sixteen  hundred  miles  by  Canals,  besides  upward  of  three  thousand 
five  huhdred  miles  of  connected  Railroad  lines  completed,  and  as  much  more  in  pro- 
gress. 


RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

. The  following  tables,  prepared  by  J.  G.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  show  the  transac- 
tion during  1863  in  the  stocks  of  the  principal  roads  controlled  in  Boston: — 

, m— ,1854.  1SSS. 


Highest 
Par.  aaies. 

Boston  A Lowell 100  196 

Boston  A Maine 100  109* 

Boston  A Providence  ....  100  92 £ 

Boston  A Worcester. . . .«.  100  105 

Cheshire  (preferred) 100  68* 

Concord 60  57 

Coocord  A Montreal 100  45* 

Connecticut  River 100  62 £ 

Eastern 100  98* 

Fall  River 100  107* 

Fitchburg 100  104* 

Grand  Junction 100  65 

Manchester  A Lawrence . . 1 00  101* 
Michigan  Central ........  100  118 

Nashua  A Lowell 100  112 

New  York  Central 100  115* 

Norfolk  County .........  100  69 

Northern  (N.  H.) 100  65 

Norwich  A Worcester. ...  100  68* 

Qgdensburg 60  81* 

Old  Colony 100  95 

Passumpsic 1(»0  51 

Portland  A Saco 100  102* 

Reading 60  48* 

Rutland  (old) 100  42 

Rutland  preferred  8*8....  100  94* 

Rutland  preferred  6’s. . . . 100  70 

South  Shore 25  10* 

Sullivan 100  21 

Vermont  Central 60  21* 

Vermont  A Canada 100  107* 

Vermont  A Massachusetts  100  22 

Wilmington ! 0 40* 


Worcester  A Nashua  ....  100  63 


Lowest 

sales. 

Shares 

sold. 

Jan.  1st. 

Jan. 2d. 

Dividends. 

91* 

205 

106 

94 

8 

3 

102 

5,296 

106 

102 

4 

4 

85 

2,810 

90 

85 

8 

8* 

100* 

4,021 

103 

101 

8* 

8* 

40 

984 

66 

40 

2 

2 

51* 

1,776 

55 

62* 

4 

4 

80 

1,494 

44 

83 

0 

0 

52* 

177 

60* 

64 

2 

2 

90 

1,850 

95* 

68* 

3 

8 

104 

263 

104 

102 

4 

4 

93 

3,837 

102 

94 

3 

8 

so 

810 

89 

55 

0 

0 

88 

1,168 

101 

88* 

8* 

8* 

104 

2,767 

108* 

101 

0 

8 

107 

60 

108 

106 

4 

4 

118* 

51 

.... 

118* 

0 

0 

50 

1,441 

66 

63 

0 

0 

44* 

4,846 

69* 

62 

2* 

2* 

61* 

725 

63 

60 

2 

2 

12* 

188,868 

31 

16* 

0 

0 

77 

8,809 

90 

91 

0 

0 

S8f 

1,370 

60* 

33 

0 

0 

. 96 

602 

99* 

97 

3 

3 

43 

165 

49 

89* 

3 

8 

10 

2,643 

38 

11* 

0 

0 

40 

422 

90 

40 

4 

4 

15 

169 

64* 

28 

8 

0 

8* 

1,914 

9 

8* 

0 

0 

10 

678 

11 

15 

0 

0 

12* 

610.833 

18* 

13* 

0 

0 

99 

1,969 

105 

99 

4 

4 

16* 

21,241 

21* 

18* 

0 

0 

86* 

25,870 

87* 

89* 

2 

8 

97 

4,470 

101* 

96 

8* 

8* 

54 

1,551 

69 

58* 

2* 

2* 
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BAILBOAD  BONDS. 


-ISiJ.- 


-1854.- 


Low- 


Cheshire  6’s,  1860  

Concord  <k  Montreal  Mort.  7’s,  1860. 
Grand  Junction  6’s,  1870. ......... 

Michigan  Central  8’s,  1860 

Norfolk  County  6's,  1854  

Ogdensburg  1st  Mortgage  7’s,  1859. 
Ogdensburg  2d  Mortgage  7’s,  1861. 
Rutland  1st  Mortgage  7 ’a,  1863. . . 
Rutland  2d  Mortgage  7’s,  1863.  . . 
Vermont  Central  1st  Mort  7’s,  1861 
Vermont  Central  2d  Mort7’8, 1867 
Vermont  Mass.  Mort  6’s,  1855 . . 


Highest 

est 

Amount 

Interest. 

BilOS. 

sales. 

sold. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  2.  When  payable. 

99* 

95 

$3,100 

99* 

96 

Jan^  July. 

100* 

99 

53,000 

99* 

100 

Feb.  16.  Aug.  16. 

85 

73 

67,200 

77 

79 

Jan..  July. 

111* 

106 

21,000 

10* 

108 

April,  Oct 

85 

70 

43,700 

72 

80 

Jan.,  J uly. 

102* 

89 

171,900 

102 

91 

April,  Oct 

9‘-* 

62 

963,000 

89* 

66* 

April,  Oct 

100 

87 

205  400 

99* 

90* 

Feb.,  Aug. 

74 

67 

46,000 

67* 

Feb.,  Aug. 

96 

83* 

1,0*2,700 

91* 

87 

May,  Nov. 

85* 

64* 

1,067.400 

80 

67* 

Jan.,  July. 

87 

80 

84,200 

84 

82 

Jan.,  July. 

DIVIDENDS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  dividends  were  paid  in  Boston  on  Massachusetts  Railroads,  July  1st. 
1854 : — 


Stocks. 

Capital. 

Dir.  Amount 

July.  ’54.  July,  54. 

Berkshire 

$320,500 

$1$ 

6.600 

Boston  and  Lowell 

1,830,000 

3 

54.900 

Boston  and  Maine 

4,155,700 

4 

166,228 

Boston  and  Providence.. 

3,160,000 

3 

94  800 

Boston  and  Worcester 

4,500,000 

3* 

157,500 

Cape  Cod  (par  $60) 

5.000  shares  3 

16,000 

Eastern 

2,850,000 

4 

In  Stock. 

Eastern  in  New  Hampshire 

492,600 

4 

In  Stock. 

Fall  River 

1,050.000 

4 

42.000 

Fitchburg 

3,540,000 

3 

106,200 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  (preferred) 

122,000 

3 

3,600 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  (old) 

120,000 

2* 

3,000 

Manchester  and  Lawrence. 

800,000 

3* 

28,000 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton 

500,000 

s* 

17,500 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 

450,000 

3 

13,500 

Providence  and  Worcester 

1,500,000 

4 

60,000 

Stoughton  Branch 

85.400 

4 

3,416 

Taunton  Branch 

2,500,000 

4 

10,000 

Western 

5,160,000 

8* 

180,000 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

1,800,000 

2* 

40,500 

Woburn  Branch- 

30,000 

8 

900 

Total 

» • • • 

$1,002,894 

There  were  also  paid  about  an  equal  amount  on 

various  manufacturing  Storks. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STEAMBOAT  AGENTS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Patrick  Ahern,  in  Dublin,  against  the  London  and 
Limerick  Steamship  Company  for  loss  of  four  pi}>68  of  hue  grape  oil,  entrusted  to  the 
defendants  for  conveyance  from  London  to  Limerick,  per  one  of  their  steamers  trading 
between  the  two  ports,  called  the  European,  The  casks  containing  the  oil  were  bro- 
ken on  board,  and  all  the  oil  was  lost  The  casks  were  shipped  ou  the  24th  October, 
1852,  nod  the  steamer  reached  her  berth  in  Limerick  on  the  29th.  The  defendants 
pleaded  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  the  very  9tormy  state  of  the  weather  during  the 
voyage,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  oil.  The  plaintiff s case  was,  that  the 
loss  occurred  from  the  negligence  of  the  defendants  in  not  stowing  the  casks  in  the 
usual  way,  by  coigningor  bedding  them  so  that  the  motion  or  tossing  of  the  sea  would 
not  disturb  them.^  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  £93  16s  7d. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  INDIANA, 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  has  been  furnished  by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  the  following  statement  of  railways  m operation,  in  progress,  and  con- 
templated, witoin  that  State.  Ho.  says : “ I may  have  omitted  some,  and  in  some 
few  instance*  the  length  given  may  not  be  exactly  true,  but  they  are  as  nearly  accu- 
rate as  I could  make  them  from  Colton’s  map  of  Indiana.”  The  following  list  com- 
prises the  number  of  miles  of  road  within  that  State,  completed  and  in  operation: — 

Miles.  Miles. 

40  Shelby ville  A Edinburg 16 

120  Shelbyville  A Columbus 23 

258  Shelby  ville  A Knightatown 20 

66  Ohio  A Mississippi 66 

73  Indiana  Central 72 

61  ^Richmond  A Eaton 4 

25  Richmond  A Newcastle 28 

77  Bellefontaine  A in  iianapolis. 84 

86  Peru  A Indianapolis 72 

88  , Ohio  A Indiana 20 


Central  Michigan 

Southern  Michigan  A Northern  Ind. 

New  Albany  A Salem ... 

Layfayette  A Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute  A Indianapolis 

Evansville  A Crawfordsville„ 

Martinsville  A Franklin 

Jeffersonville 

Madison  A Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  A Cincinnati 


Total  number  of  miles  completed 1,278 

THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  COMPRISES  THE  NUMBER  OF  MILES  IN  PROGRESS  IN  THAT  8TATE. 


Miles. 


Indiana  A Illinois  Central 76 

Evansville  A Union 236 

Wabash  Valley 176 

Cincinnati,  Logansport,  A Chicago . 165 

Gosport  A Indianapolis 43 

Fort  Wayne  A Chicago 140 

Fort  Wayne  A Saudusky 18 

Logansport  A Paeidc 63 

Total 


Miles. 


Marion  A Mississinewa 84 

Peru  A Chicago 73 

Cincinnati  A Fort  Wayne  114 

Cincinnati,  Cambridge,  A Chicago.  130 

Ohio  A Mississippi 125 

Junction ......: 86 

Cincinnati,  Union,  A Fort  Wayne..  66 


1,692 


THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  COMPRISES  SOME  OF  THE  CONTEMPLATED  ROADS,  THE  DISTANCES 
GIVEN  BEING  THOSE  WITHIN  THE  STATE!— 


Fort  Wayne  A Detroit 

Miles. 

40 

New  Albany  A Sandusky  . . . . 

Miles. 
...  112 

Fort  Wayne  A C"*ldwater 

60 

Fort  Wayne  A Southern 

...  V65 

Cleveland  A St  Louis,  air-line. . . . 

176 

Indianapolis  A Vincennes 

. . . 108 

Indianapolis  A Cincin.,  valley  line. 
Total 

82 

...  783 

Miles  in  operatiou 

RECAPITULATION. 

1,278  1 Miles  in  contemplation 

. . . 732 

Miles  in  progress 

Total 

1,692  | 

i 

...  8,602 

LENGTH  OF  ROUTES  FOR  A PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  following  table  show?  the  length  of  the  three  proposed  routes  for  a Pacific 
railroad : — 


From  New  York  to  Dubuque  is  about miles.  1,150 

From  Dubuque  to  Puget’s  Sound 1,700 

From  New  York  to  the  Pacific 2,850 

From  Puget’*  Sound  to  San  Francisco 770 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Dubuque,  Central  Route 8,160 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  St.  Louis 3,214 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Memphis 8,031 
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RECEIPTS  OF  T0B  SEW  TORE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  statement  that  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  several  lines  composing  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  that  the  increase  of  the 
freighting  business  Las  been  very  large,  and  that  of  the  passenger  business  also,  not- 
withstanding a considerable  reduction  of  fare  under  the  consolidation  act  and  other  ar- 
rangements. The  aggregate  business  of  the  line  for  the  year,  estimating  for  May, 
June,  and  July,  will,  it  is  believed,  exceed  $5,500,000. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  rASSENGER8  AND  FREIGHT  FOR  NINE  MONTHS 
COMMENCING  AUGUST  1ST,  1852  AND  1858;  THE  RECEIPT  IN  1852  BEING  DERIVED 
FROM  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  OLD  COMPANIES. 


Passengers. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Increase. 

August 

1853,... 

$349,125  76 

$161,285  18 

$500,410  94 

1852.... 

294,610  80 

79,665  19 

874,075  99 

$126,334 

95 

September  1853.... 

371.332  06 

217,532  91 

688,664  97 

1852 

340,916  97 

97,758  00 

438,674  97 

150,190 

00 

October 

1853 

826,741  54 

281,661  75 

558,293  29 

1852 

800,659  39 

116,891  78 

416,551  17 

141,742 

12 

November 

1853.... 

242,319  63 

213.956  97 

466,276  60 

1852 

209,775  25 

152,114  10 

861,889  35 

94,387 

15 

December 

1853 

201.581  78 

229,771  33 

431.353  11 

1852..., 

160,657  89 

197,059  32 

857,717  21 

73,685 

90 

January 

1864 

161,233  87 

167,456  28 

828,690  19 

1853 

126,767  31 

185,699  79 

812,867  10 

16,323 

05 

February 

1854 

145,030  02 

164,618  73 

309,648  75 

1863 

125,469  01 

155,844  46 

280,813  47 

28,835 

28 

March 

1864.... 

205,044  62 

224,024  73 

629,069  85 

1853.... 

168,189  01 

156,322  69 

824,511  70 

104,657 

65 

April 

1864 

275,856  21 

250,164  47 

526,020  68 

1863.... 

236,193  68 

177,213  46 

413,407  04 

112,613 

64 

Total  increase,*©  months  ......... 

848,619 

74 

Total  receipts  . . . 

4,128.627  74 

Add  for  arrears  of  mail  service  lately  adjusted  with  the  department. 

not  before  included. 

37,957  94 

Grand  totil . . . 

4,166,585  68 

C.  VI BOARD,  General  Superintendent. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  NEW  YORK. 


According  to  the  Alta  California , the  Steamship  Companies  have  determined  upon 
fixing  the  prices  of  passage  at  the  following  rales : — 


Upper  Saloon. 
Main  Saloon . . 
Second  Cabin. 
Steerage. . . . . , 


GOLDEN  GATE,  P.  M.  8.  8. .COM PANT. 

Through  Tickets 
Including  iBih.  Transit. 


$260 

$280 

220 

210 

185 

205 

125 

145 

pacific,  Nicaragua  line — Including  Isthmus  Charges. 

Upper  Saloon $270  I Second  Cabin $200 

Main  Saloon 240  | Steerage  140 

uncle  bam,  independent  line — Including  Transit,  Mule  Hire  and  Railroad. 

Upper  Saloon T $270  I Second  Cabin. $200 

Main  Saloon 240  | Steerage 145 

Without  Isthmus  Transit  Tickets. 

Upper  Saloon $250  I Second  Cabin $180 

Main  Saloon 220  | Steerage 124 
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THE  8TEAM-8HIP  AND  THE  SAIL-SHIP. 

• A FACT  FOR  SHIP  OWNERS— RIVALRY  WITHOUT  LOS8. 

It  used  to  be  a prevalent  notion  among  many  of  the  owners  of  sailing  vessels,  saya 
the  London  Economist , that  the  establishment  of  the  great  ocean  lines  of  steam  navi- 
gation had  been  highly  detrimental  to  their  intere'st,  although  few  could  say  in  what 
manner  they  were  injured  by  it.  A little  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
steam  navigation  would  have  taught  them  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion;  for  while 
the  facility  and  rapidity  of  postal  and  passenger  intercourse  created  a great  increase 
of  trade,  nnd  consequently  of  employment  for  sailing  ships — in  goods  only  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  articles  of  high  value  and  small  bulk,  and  of  passengers  none  ; for  it  is 
a well  kn  >wn  fact,  in  regard  at  least  to  the  steam  intercourse  with  India,  that  there 
are  a greater  number  of  passengers  who  now  proceed  to  and  from  India  in  sailing 
ships  via  the'Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  there  wtfre  before  the  establishment  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steam  Company.  Steam  navigation,  in  fact,  by  the  improved 
means  of  transit  and  intercourse  which  it  affords,  creates  the  traffic  which  supports  it. 
A striking  fact  of  the  benefit  which  the  owners  of  sailing  vessels  are  deriving  from 
these  great  ocean  steam  enterprises  was  elicited  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
proprit-tors  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental'  Steam  Navigation  Company,  namely,  that 
the  company  had  in  actual  employment  in  the  transport  of  coals  to  their  various  sta- 
tions at  home  and  abroad  no  less  than  804  sailing  vessels,  and  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  160,000  tons,  manned  by  8,000  seamen  and  officers,  and  the  freight  of  which 
amounted  to  £300,000. 


RAILWAYS  TWENTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  an  extract  from  a number  of  the  London  Courier  of 
June  9th,  1829,  in  which  was  the  following: — 

“More  than  half  a column  is  occupied  with  an  extract  from  the  Birmingham  Ga- 
zette, describing  the  opening  of  “ Shutt  End  Railway,”  This  work,  which  was  then 
regarded  as  extraordinary,  ran  from  Kingswintord  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worces- 
tershire Canal,  and  was  of  the  enormbus  length  of  three  miles  and  one-eighth  l A 
locomotive  engine,  then  a marvel  of  art,  drew  a train  of  eight  cars,  carrying  860  pas- 
sengers, from  the  foot  of  the  first  inclined  plane  to  the  head  of  the  second,  and  re- 
turned, beiug  a distance  of  three  and  three-quarter  miles,  in  half  an  hour,  or  at  the 
rate  of  stven  and  a half  miles  per  hour  l Subsequently,  it  drew  a train  of  coal  and 
passenger  cars,  the  whole  train  weighing  131  tons,  a distance  of  one  and  seven-eighth 
miles,  in  thirty  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  and  a half  miles  per  hour. 
Afterwards  the  engine,  with  only  the  tender  and  twenty  passengers,  ran  a mile  on 
the  road  at  the  rate  of  eleven  miles  per  hour  1 All  these  exploits  were  witnessed  by 
arf  immense  crowd,  who  were  amazed  at  them ; and  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford, graciously  4 .xpre-sed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  engine.’  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  twenty  five  years,  or  within  the 
age  of  must  of  our  readers,  that  these  wretchedly  slow  performances,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  meanest  railroad  now  in  existence,  were  regarded  as  almost 
miraculous  in  England.” 


UNLOADING  CANAL  BOATS. 

Mr.  Amos  Young,  of  Georgetown,  has  received  a patent  for  an  improved  method  of 
discharging  cargo  from  canal  boats.  What  he  claims  as  new  nnd  useful,  is  the  method 
of  discharging  and  transferring  coal  or  cargo  from  canal  boats,  by  causing  the  boat  to 
“ free  itself”  of  the  cargo  by  settling  or  falling  off  the  boat  in  the  lock,  in  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  latter,  in  such  a manner  that  the  cargo  contained  in  one  or  more 
cargo  boxes  or  trucks,  provided  with  suspension  trucks  attachments  or  devices  aa 
specified — is  left  suspended  at  its  draught  or  floating  level  in  the  canal,  on  a suspen- 
sion truck  or  railroad  built  on  the  sides  of  it  over  the  lock  ; whereby  the  cargo  may 
be  dischaiged  from  the  boat  with  dispatch,  and  with  but  little  labor,  and  be  run  off  at 
a high  level . to  any  distant  place  of  trunsfer,  and  there  be  transffh-ed  from  one  recep- 
tacle to  another  without  inconveniently  detaining  the  boat,  and  whereby  many  other 
advantages  specified  are  obtained  ; the  said  cargo-box,  with  its  suspension  track, 
attachments  or  devices,  boat,  dock  and  suspension  truck  or  railroad  being  arranged 
and  operating  together  as  set  lorth — and  the  whole  serving  to  economize  time,  labor, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  trains  and  delivery  at  a high  levelt  ia  a practicable  manner. 
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LARGEST  STEAMSHIP— THE  HIMALAYA. 

A new  and  powerful  steamship,  called  the  Himalaya,  has  been  boiltsn  England  for 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  From  the  Thame**  to  South- 
ampton, her  average  progress  during  thirteen  hours  that  she  was  under  way,  notwith- 
standing unfavorable  weather  during  part  of  the  time,  was  13|  knots  per  hour.  The 
Himalaya  is  said  to  be  the  largest  steamship  in  the  world.  She  is  3,550  tons  register, 
and  equal  to  over  4.000  tons  burden.  She  is  372  feet  9 inches  in  length,  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  Boston  clipper.  Great  Republic,  lately  burned  at  New  York,  by  47  feet, 
but  not  of  equal  tonnage.  The  Himalaya  is  a screw  steamer  built  of  iron,  and  baa 
engines  of  700  horse  power.  She  has  accommodation  for  200  first  and  second  class 
passengers — stowage  for  1,000  tons  of  measurement  goods  on  freight,  and  can  take 
1,200  tons  of  coal. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

COTTON  CANVAS  AND  COTTON  CORDAGE. 

The  following  communication  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Commercial  Bulletin,  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cordage,  as  well  as  the  superior  excellence  of  the  wrought  fabric,  will  interest 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchant #’  Magazine . “ The  invention,”  says  the  Bulletin, 
“ is  a new  one,  and  of  surpassing  importance,  if  it  possesses  the  merits  ascribed  to  it 
by  our  correspondent,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt.” 

The  day  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  our  vast  mercantile  marine  is  to  be  wholly 
clothed  in  the  product  of  our  great  staple,  cotton.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  cotton 
canvas  has  been  surely  and  slowly  working  its  way  into  our  naval  and  mercantile 
maiinp,  against  the  strongest  prejudices  of  “old  salts  ” till  at  last,  it  is  now  the  only 
duck  used  by  American  sli  pping  The  success  of  cotton  duck  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  cotton  cordage.  It  has  already  made  its  way  largely  into  do- 
mestic use.  It  forms  the  twine  in  all  the  shops,  and  the  clothes  lines  and  the  bed 
cords  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  plow  lines  of  the  farmer  Jt  has  for  several  years 
been  used  as  a pait  of  the  running  rigging  of  small  craft,  bat  it  was  not  till  very  re- 
cently that  the  experiment  was  tried  of  making  the  entire  running  rigging  of  a ship 
from  cotton  rope,  and  within  a few  months  several  ships  at  the  east  have  had  their 
entire  outfit,  of  standing  and  running  rigging,  both  made  of  cotton  cordage.  During 
the  recent  commercial  convention  at  Charleston,  there  came  into  that  port,  a ship  rigged 
entirely  with  cotton  cordage.  Several  new  ships  at  Boston,  we  are  told,  are  now  be- 
fog rigged  with  the  same  cordage.  A recent  letter  from  a ship  builder  in  that  port, 
who  is  using  cotton  cordage  for  one  of  his  own  ships,  predicts  that  in  ten  years  it  will 
be  the  only  cordage  in  use  on  shipboard.  A recent  important  invention  will  facilitate 
and  hasten  its  rapid  introduction.  The  man  who  has  conferred  so  important  benefits 
upon  the  country  by  the  invention,  among  other  useful  machinery,  of  the  one  that  pro- 
duces the  beautiful  American  gimlet  wood  screws,  and  makes  them  almost  as  cheap 
as  nails  were  a few  years  ago.  has  constructed  a spinner  for  the  jam  of  a rope  that 
spins,  at  less  cost,  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  in  a given  time  of  the  old  spinner. 
In  this  machine  lie  has  produced  an  entirely  new  movement  in  spinning — one  long 
sought  for  bui  not  before  obtained.  Its  adaptation  for  spinning  yarns  for  cordage  is 
said  to  be  admirable.  Its  layers  of  the  rope  are  on  the  same  principle  as  his  spinners, 
and  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  use.  They  make  cordage  from  the  smallest  line 
to  the  heaviest  standing  rigging,  hawsers  and  cables  of  a ship,  and  of  the  finest  quality 
and  at  an  exceedingly  small  cost.  Several  of  the  machines  Imve  just  been  put  in  op- 
eration for  the  fir  t time  in  New  York  city.  They  are  manufacturing  from  three  to 
five  tons  a day  of  bt^utiful  heavy  cordage,  which  is  sold  as  fust  as  the  machines  pro- 
duce it.  Other  factories  of  the  same  machinery  are  being  erected  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  and  one  has  been  projected  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  advantages  of  cotton 
cordage  arc,  that  it  is  less  affected  than  any  other  rope  by  exposure,  to  the  weather, 
Buffers  less  by  a bra  ion,  does  more  service,  is  as  strong  of  the  some  size,  weighs  less,  is 
of  greater  length  in  the  same  weight,  and  when  worn  out  is  worth  4 to  5 ceutsper  lb. 
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or  one  third  its  cost,  for  paper  making,  while  hempen  and  manflla  junk  is  scarcely 
worth  its  transportation.  Cotton,  unlike  hemp  and  manilla,  has  no  affinity  for  mois- 
ture or  water;  it  does  not  readily  absorb  it,  and  when  strongly  impregnated  with  its 
natural  oil,  resists  the  action  of  moisture  for  a long  time.  A rope  made  by  the  newly 
invented  machine  is  so  compactly  laid  that  wet  does  not  penetrate  beyond  its  surface, 
and  a large  rope  may  remain  a long  time  in  the  water,  without  its  interior  portions 
being  wet,  and  therefore  it  can  be  used  a long  time  without  the  body  of  the  rope 
being  injured  by  water.  This  is  one  reason  of  its  durability.  For  the  same  reason  it 
does  not  shrink  and  swell  like  hempen  and  other  rope,  is  more  pliable,  lighter,  and 
easier  handled.  Made  by  the  new  process  it  stretches  no  more,  if  as  much,  as  other 
rope,  and  it  requires  no  paint  or  tar  to  protect  it  from  the  weather;  a mildew  may 
cover  its  surface  and  blacken  it,  but  it  does  not  penetrate  the  body  of  the  rope.  Not 
long  since,  we  saw  a cotton  rope  that  had  sustained  a heavy  platform  in  the  open 
weather  for  two  years,  which,  when  cut,  showed  the  body  of  the  rope  to  be  as  bright 
in  color  and  as  strong  as  when  first  put  together. 

The  power  of  cotton,  compared  with  hemp,  to  resist  the  action  of  wet,  is  illustrated 
by  putting  water  into  a bale  of  each  article.  In  cotton  it  will  not  diffuse  itself,  except 
by  very  slow  degrees,  and  it  generates  no  heat,  and  very  slow  decomposition.  In 
hemp  it  diffuses  itself  rapidly,  and  soon  produces  spontaneous  heat  and  rapid  decom- 
position. These  qualities  of  cotton  render  it,  as  experience  proves,  the  most  valuable 
material  for  cordage.  A large  manufacturer  of  cordage  in  New  York,  writing  on  the 
subject,  says  “the  days  of  nmnilla  rope  will  be  numbered  as  soon  ns  qualities  of  cot- 
ton cordage  are  known.”  He  estimates  the  durability  of  cotton  cordage  to  be  twice 
that  of  ot  her  cordage. 

On  our  western  rivers  where  the  sandy  and  muddy  waters  wear  and  rot  hemp  and 
mauiila  cordage  so  rapidly,  and  especially  in  our  southern  river  navigation  where  the 
muddy  and  tepid  waters  of  the  streams  destroy  in  a few  weeks  the  best  hempen  lines, 
cotton  rope  will  be  peculiarly  adapted.  Its  resistance  of  the  effect  of  wet,  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  close  te  xture,  which  prevent  the  mud  and  sand  penetrating  it, 
will  preserve  it  longer  from  decay  than  any  other  rope.  Its  lightness  and  flexibility 
will  give  it  a decided  preference  among  steamboatmen  and  flatboatmen,  for  the  long 
check  lines  with  which  their  boats  are  landed,  and  which  constitute  the  principal 
cordage  they  use.  A large  cotton  line  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily 
run  fiom  a floating  boat  to  the  shore  without  difficulty,  while  a heavy  hemp  or  man- 
ilia  rope  sinks,  is  swept  by  the  force  of  the  current  from  the  control  of  the  men  runuing 
it  from  the  boat,  at  any  distance,  to  the  shore.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
flatboatmen,  and  this  fact  alone  will  commend  cotton  cordage  to  their  favor. 

As  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  our  river  navigation.  New  Orleans  must  become  a large 
market  for  the  sale  of  cotton  cordage.  Aud  as  we  have  vast  quantities  of  loose  cot- 
ton, gathered  from  the  presses,  pickeries  and  from  factor’s  samples,  and  as  a great 
deal  arrives  here  wet,  stained,  and  in  a condition  unfit  for  shipment,  which  would  do 
for  immediate  use,  but  w hich  i*  sold  at  low  prices  compared  with  the  same  staples  in 
shipping  order,  the  stock  out  of  which  to  make  the  rope  could  be  obtained  here  cheap- 
er than  at  any  other  point  in  the  world.  The  machinery  requires  no  great  intelligence 
or  skill  in  its  nianatreuieut  ; it  does  its  own  work  complete  without  much  aid  from 
human  hands  or  minds.  Twenty  five  girls,  thirty  boys,  aud  ten  men — who  can  be 
taught  their  duties  in  a week — constitutes  all  the  manual  labor  required  for  a factory 
that  will  produce  five  tuns  of  heavy  cordage  per  day.  All  these  (acts  seem  to  adapt 
it  peculiarly  as  a business  for  this  locality.  The  plan  and  objects  of  the  machinery 
we  have  referred  to,  is  altogether  different  from  those  recently  set  in  operation  in 
Lafayette,  and  now  unfortunately  destroyed,  and  their  patent  rights  and  products 
would  in  no  way,  we  are  told,  conflict  with  each  other.  If  anv  gentleman  feels  suf- 
ficient interest  it)  this  matter  to  desire  further  information  in  relation  to  it,  by  writing 
a note  to  the  editors  of  this  pnper,  he  can  have  further  details. 

It  is  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  cotton  planters — for  if  the  predictions  of  those 
who  have  tried  the  thing,  be  fulfilled,  the  extent  of  our  present  marine  and  navy 
would  consume  80<UmjU  hales  of  cotton  annually,  it  is  estimated,  to  supply  it  with 
Cordage.  An  increased  demand  and  consumption  of  cotton  to  that  extent,  would  pre- 
serve and  increase  the  price  of  cotton  land,  and  its  products  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
To  aid  and  hasten  'ts  introduction,  it  would  be  policy  for  the  South  to  furnish  a full 
supply,  even  if  she  did  it  at  piime  cost,  or  at  loss  in  manufacturing.  But  this  is  un- 
necessary, for  if  cotton  does  not  rise  above  ten  cents  a pound  for  middlings,  cottoQ 
cordage  can  undersell  all  other  cordage  in  the  market,  and  yield  a large  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

The  Louisville  papers  state  that  the  success  of  the  extensive  cotton  manufacturing 
establishment  of  H.  D.  Newcomb  <fe  Brother,  of  Louisville,  at  Cannelton,  Kyn  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modern  manufactures.  Th«ir 
mammoth  mill  now  in  operation  at  that  place,  turns  off  a daily  production  of  gooda^ 
such  as  the  very  best  domestic  fabrics  in  market,  equal  to  15,252  yards. 

The  Columbus  (Geo.)  Inquirer,  in  noticing  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  yarn  to  New 
York  by  the  “Southern  Rights  Manufacturing  Company,”  of  Monticello,  says: — 

“Some  of  our  Columbus  Factories  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  pretty  large 
orders  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  more  than  twelve  months  past,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  we  are  no  ways  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  in  the  facility  for 
furnishing  goods  of  superior  quality,  or  at  rates  as  favorable  to  the  large  purchaser  as 
those  at  which  he  cau  bUy  the  same  goods  nearer  hie  own  door.  And  the  cream  of 
the  circumstance  does  not  stop  here,  judging  from  a single  transaction  that  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1853.  A bale  of  goods  manufactured  in  this  city  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  sold.  The  next  steamer  from  that  city  brought  back  the  identical 
bale,  which  had  been  purchased  by  a merchant  from  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and  who, 
on  being  told  the  cloth  was  made  in  Columbus,  remarked,  he  thought  it  was  the 
cheapest  and  best  piece  of  goods  of  the  kind  that  he  had  purchased  for  many  years.” 

Up  to  the  1st  September  last,  there  had  been  shipped  ln»m  Wakulla,  Florida,  801 
bales  cotton  yarn,  valued  at  $9,050,  all  of  which  was  manufactured  at  the  Madison 
Factory,  owned  by  Capt.  N.  P.  Willard.  Since  then  there  has  been  shipped  634  bales, 
valued  at  $10,020.  Of  these  450  bales  were  manufactured  at  the  Madison  Factory, 
and  78  bales  at  the  Monticello  Factory.  A small  lot,  manufactured  at  Madison,  has 
been  shipped  from  Cedar  Keys.  The  yarns  from  the*e  mills  are  uow  sold  in  most  of 
the  stores  of  Middle  Florida,  and  the  adjoiuiug  counties  of  Georgia. 

The  Monticello  Factory  (says  the  Wakulla  Time*)  has’  been  for  some  weeks  manu- 
facturing cotton  cloth  of  a good  quality. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  following  table  from  the  last  published  report  of  the  Patent  Office,  exhibits  the 
progress  of  that  establishment  for  the  twelve  years  commencing  in  1341  and  ending  in 


1842  inclusive: — 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  PATENT  OFFICE  FOR  TWELVE  TEARS  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  185*2. 


Applica. 

Caveats 

Patents 

Cash 

Cash 

Years. 

filed. 

filed. 

issued. 

received. 

expended. 

1841 

847 

312 

495 

$40,413  01 

$23,066  87 

1842 

291 

617 

86.505  68 

31,241  48 

1843 

819 

315 

531 

85.815  81 

80.776  96 

1844 

880 

602 

42,509  26 

36,344  73 

1845 

1,248 

452 

502 

61.076  14 

89,396  66 

1816 

1,272 

448 

619 

60,264  16 

46.158  71 

1847 

538 

572 

63.111  19 

41,878  85 

1848  

607 

660 

67.576  69 

68,905  84 

1849 

695 

1,076 

80,752  78 

77,716  44 

1650 

602 

995 

86.927  05 

80  100  95 

1351 

760 

869 

95,738  61 

86.916  93 

1852 

996 

1,020 

112,056  34 

95,916  91 

PROPERTIES  OF  IRON. 

In  the  concluding  lecture  of  Prof.  Smith  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  lecturer 
dwelt  upon  the  tendeucy  of  iron  to  undergo  a change  from  a fibrous  to  a granular  con- 
dition, thus  causing  the  abstraction  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  its  tenacity  and  strength. 
Fibrous  iron,  by  being  for  a considerable  time  subjected  to  concussion,  will  become 
granular,  and  therefore  weak.  A knowledge  of  this  principle  has  induced  the  French 
government  to  disallow  the  use  of  iron  axles  on  their  public  diligences  beyond  a cer- 
tain time — they  must  then  be  removed.  Iron  cannon,  originally  very  strong,  become 
weaker  and  weaker  by  use,  from  the  loosening  of  the  texture  of  their  substance. 
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A HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  GEORGE  M.  EVANS. 

1st  Io  a volume  of  a work  published  in  Spain  in  1690,  by  one  Lyola  Cavello  or 
Cabello,  (a  Padre  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  officiating  at  the  time  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Jose,  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  built  in  1672,)  and  called  14  Reeordado  en  His- 
toria  el  California  Altai'  he  states  that  on  some  streams  to  the  north  gold  wa9  seen, 
but  it  was  only  in  small  quantities  on  the  “ Placeros .” 

2d.  In  the  year  1842,  James  D.  Dana,  A.  M.,  in  his  system  of  minerology,  page  662, 
(first  edition,)  says : — “The  gold  rocks  and  veins  of^uartz  were  observed  by  the  author 
in  1842,  near  the  Umpqua  River  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  pebbles  from  similar  rocks 
were  met  with  along  the  shores  of  the  Sacramento,  in  California,  and  the  resemblance 
to  other  gold  districts  wa9  remarked,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
country  at  the  time.”  Again,  on  pages  261-2,  describing  the  localities  in  which  gold 
has  been  found,  he  says: — “ In  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Salt  Lake,  in  California  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.”  He  also  says : — 
**  The  Californid  mines  ore  mostly  alluvial ; the  gold  is  found  in  the  gravel  and  sands 
of  the  valleys  and  beds  of  streams  leading  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  adjoining 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.” 

8d.  During  the  month  of  October  or  November,  1846,  in  a house  or  groggery  on  Pa- 
cific street,  San  Francisco,  (as  it  is  now  called.)  a Mexican  who  was  called  “ Sal vador” 
was  shot  because  he  had  a bag  of  gold  dust,  described  as  about  1,000  to  1,200  dollars, 
and  would  not  tell  where  he  got  it.  At  last,  when  dying,  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  Sar.  Jose  Mountains  and  said,  “ lejos,  lejbs,”  (beyond,  beyond.) 

4th.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1846,  a party,  mostly  Mormons,  went  up  the  San 
Joaquin,  partly  to  join  Lieut  Gillespie’s  party  of  U.  S.  marines  and  volunteers,  in 
search  of  warlike  Indians,  and  principally  to  form  a settlement  at  the  junction  of  the 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  On  returning  this  party  stopped  to  cook  dinner 
on  the  sand  point  (S.  E.  by  B.  point)  of  the  small  island  opposite  to  what  is  called  the 
entrance  to  Stockton,  then  called  Lindsey’s  Lake.  After  dinner,  one  George  M.  Evans 
and  John  Sirrene,  now  in  New  York  city,  commenced  to  pick  yellow  specks  out  of 
the  bank,  done  them  up  in  paper,  took  them  to  San  Francisco,  (then  Yerba  Buena,) 
tested  them  with  acids,  and  found  that  it  was  gold,  but  not  having  any  idea  of  the 
gold  being  in  such  quantity  as  wa9  afterwards  proved,  put  the  specimens  by,  and 
afterwards  part,  with  other  minerals,  was  sent  to  Peale’s  Museum  os  a present  The 
reason  of  my  looking  for  minerals  was  in  consequence  of  Salvador’s  death. 

6th.  The  following  August  (1847,)  Major  Reading  and  T.  W.  Perkins  and  myself 
went  South  from  San  Francisco,  and  being  io  search  of  Asbestos,  we  explored  the 
mountains  near  San  Diego  and  near  the  river  Gila,  where  we  found  gold  more  abun- 
dantly than  ha9  since  been  found  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  American.  This  is  the 
•ame  place  from  whence  the  present  excitement  of  “ New  Discoveries  of  Gold  in  Cali- 
fornia” has  arisen.  We  coula  do  nothing  in  consequer.ee  of  the  Indians  being  hostile 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  Majdr  lost  the  chief  use  of  his  left  arm — while  I have  yet 
the  marks  on  my  right  arm  of  arrow  wounds  received  at  the  time.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  thi9  assertion,  persons  in  this  town  can  prove  that  14  months  since,  April,  1858,  I 
told  of  that  same  place. 

6th.  When  the  Mormon  battalion  was  disbanded  in  1847,  a number  of  the  Mormons 
came  to  San  Francisco,  and  amongst  them  was  one  Henderson  Cox  and  one  Beards- 
ley, who  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  me.  They  having  worked  in  the  Georgia 
mines,  told  me,  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  that  as  they  were  about  prospecting 
for  a road  (since  called  the  Mormon  Pass)  for  the  Mormons  to  return  to  Salt  Lake, 
and  in  so  doing,  would  prospect  the  streams  in  their  route,  (this  was  io  the  end  of 
August  or  first  of  September,  1847.)  I then  described  the  death  of  Salvador  and 
where  I found  the  gold,  and  gave  them  a chart  of  the  country  from  memory.  In  the 
following  January  I returned  to  8an  Francisco  from  the  journey  above  referred  to, 
when  I received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Monnon  Island,  so  named  afterwards  by  Hen- 
derson Cox.  On  the  19th  January,  1848,  I went  there,  and  with  the  bounty  they 
gave  me,  and  what  I worked  out  myself,  I had  f 1 9,000  on  the  8th  February,  1848. 

7th.  On  the  9th  of  February,  I,  with  Henderson  Cox,  Beardsley,  Beers,  two  Shep- 
ards, and  a number  more  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mill-race,  when  Marshall,  the 
overseer,  and  hi9  little  girl  came  in,  aDd  the  child  picked  up  a pretty  stone  as  she 
called  it,  and  showed  it  to  her  father,  who  pronounced  it  gold.  He  was  bo  excited 
about  it  that  he  saddled  his  horse  and  that  day  rode  to  Sutter’s  Fort  to  tell  Captain 
vol.  xxxi. — no.  m.  25 
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Sutter — but  he  did  not  belie  re  it  worth  notice,  and  for  a while  the  idea  died  away. 
The  Mormons  wishing  to  keep  their  discoveries  a secret  from  people  not  Mormons, 
worked  out  the  gold  and  said  nothing  more. 

8th.  On  the  1st  April,  1848,  the  first  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  was 
started,  and  a number  of  the  “ California  Star ” was  printed  purposely  for  that  mail, 
containing  a special  article  written  by  Dr.  Fourgend  and  myself,  concerning  the  min- 
erals and  metals  of  California,  and  among  other  mentioned  metals  was  gold — but  as 
the  printer  and  publishers  were  Mormons,  the  full  facts  were  not  stated. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May,  1848,  that  the  existence  of  gold  in  quantity  in 
California  was  publicly  made  known  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Branoan,  High 
Bishop  of  the  Mormons,  and  of  Vigilance  Committee  notoriety. 

Beardsley  and  Henderson  Cox  were  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848. 

Marshall  died  either  four  days  before  he  arrived  home  iu  the  Eastern  States  with  a 
barrel  of  gold,  or  four  days  from  the  coast. 

To  enable  persons  to  test  quartz  rock  who  are  not  nrneralogists,  I subjoin  the  rule 
laid  down  by  James  D.  Dana,  in  his  “ System  of  Mineralogy.”  He  says  : 44  It  is  a 
simple  process.  The  rock  is  first  pounded  up  fine,  and  sifting  a quantity  of  the  sand 
so  obtained,  is  washed  in  a shallow  iron  or  tin  pan,  and  as  the  gold  sinks  the  material 
above  is  allowed  to  pass  off  into  some  receptacle.  The  gold  is  thus  left  in  the  angle 
of  the  pan  by  a repetition  of  the  process  ; a further  portion  is  obtained,  and  when  all 
the  gold  has  sunk  and  the  sand  reduced  to  a manageable  quantity,  the  gold  is  amal- 
gamated with  clean  mercury,  (quicksilver)  the  amalgam  is  next  strained  to  separate 
any  excess  of  mercury,  and  finally  is  heated  and  the  mercury  expelled,  leaving  the 
gold.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MINERAL  CANDLES. 

There  is  a quarry  of  white  sandstone  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  which  rests  a thick  bed  of  dark-colored  shale,  over  which  the  hot  trap  must  have 
once  flowed,  and  thereby  was  subjected  to  a sort  of  natural  distillation.  This  found 
its  way  into  the  crevices  of  the  white  stone  below  where  it  is  now  found.  It  is  a light 
waxy  substauce,  varying  from  the  color  of  gamboge  to  that  of  dark  amber,  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  as  beeswax,  which  it  equals  in  hardness,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame.  This  substance  was  molded  into  candles,  which,  though  rather  smoky, 
answered  well  enough  for  cottagers  for  a long  time,  and  would  have  rested  there  had 
not  some  one,  without  taking  any  hiDt  from  this  natural  phenomenon,  however,  thought 
of  distilling  shale.  Some  of  the  shales  of  the  oolite  are  very  rich  in  inflammable  mat- 
ter, and  yield  in  the  retort,  oils,  napthas,  and  a waxy  substance  known  as  parofne . 
Of  this  candles  are  made  equal  to  wax,  and  extensive  works  have  been  recently  erec- 
ted in  England  and  Scotland  for  their  manufacture.  What  is  more  wonderful  is,  these 
snow-white  candles  can  be  mode  of  dark  Irish  turf,  and  works  are  in  progress  to  con- 
vert the  black  bogs  of  Kildare  into  parafine  candles. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  an  interesting  selected  article,  published  in  the  Practical  Mechanics’  Journal, 
we  condense  a brief  account  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  occupies 
thf  first  rank  both  in  the  quantity  aud  quality  of  her  coal  production.  The  amount 
which  she  yearly  produces  is  82,000,000  tons;  Belgium  comes  next  with  6,000,000 
tooa;  the  United  Stats  produces  nearly  the  same  quantity;  France  4,200,000;  Prus- 
sia 8,600,000;  and  Austria  about  700,000  tons. 

Belgium,  the  second  coal  producing  country  on  the  globe,  is  traversed  in  an  E.  N. 
E.  direction  by  a large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation,  from  which  she  derives  her 
supply.  This  zone  occupies  an  extent  of  831,892  acres,  or  about  one  twenty-second 
part  of  her  whole  area.  France  produces  coal  from  fifty  -six  of  her  eighty  six  depart- 
ments. This  yield  is  divided  among  eighty-eight  coal  basins,  and  comprises  both  the 
bituminous  and  noo-bituminous  varieties.  Her  production,  which  is  now  4,200,000 
tons,  was  at  the  commencment  of  the  French  Revolution  but  240,000  tons,  the  greater 
part  of  which  came  from  two  coal- fields.  The  general  quality  of  her  coal  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  British.  Coal  is  daily  getting  into  greater  favor  with  the  French,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  with  increased  demand  and  the  growing  facilities  of 
railway  transport,  it  will  be  reduced  so  much  in  price  that  it  may  be  employed  in  gas 
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establishments  without  the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  from  abroad.  The  national  steam 
marine  of  France  even  now  derives  its  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Many  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  are  rich  in  coal  basins  similar  to  those  in  England. 
Peat,  however,  is  in  extensive  use  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg.  At  Berlin 
and  its  environs  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the  workshops,  and  on  account  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  production  of  gas,  its  consumption  is  regularly  increasing.  Austria 
possesses  extensive  coal  beds,  but  the  working  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent,  there  being  a plentiful  supply  of  wood,  and  at  low  prices. 

The  United  States  yield  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in  abundance.  She  is  young 
and  vigorous.  She  possesses  railways  and  ships  to  aid  in  developing  her  mineral  re- 
sources, and  doubtless  in  a few  years  more  her  coal  production  will  be  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  England.  The  following  is  a list  of  her  principal  coal  fields  : — 

COAL-FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Area  of  the  State.  Coal  areas.  Proportion 


States.  Sq.  Miles.  Sq.  Miles.  of  CoaL 

1.  Alabama 60,875  3,400  l-14tb. 

2.  Georgia 58,200  150  l-886th. 

3.  Tennessee 44,720  4,300  1-1 0th. 

4.  Kentucky 89,015  13,500  l-8d. 

6.  Virginia 64,000  21,195  l-8d. 

6.  Maryland 10.829  650  l-20th. 

7.  Ohio 88,850  11,900  l-8d. 

8.  Indiana 84,800  7,700  l-5th. 

9.  Illinois 59,180  44,000  8-4ths. 

10.  Pennsylvania 43,960  16,437  l-3d. 

11.  Michigan 60,820  6,000  l-20th. 

12.  Missouri 60,384  6,000  l-10th. 


The  above  table  gives  an  aggregate  area  in  12  States  of  nearly  566,283  square  miles, 
of  which  133,182  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  is  composed  of  coal  beds.  After  making 
all  due  allowances  for  such  coal  beds  as  would  never  be  reached  by  the  miner,  we 
have  left  an  enormous  yielding  area. 

Canada  contains  no  workable  beds  of  coal,  but  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland  are  said  to  be  rich  in  the  article. 

Most  of  the  minor  countries  in  Europe  yield  coal.  In  Russia,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  bituminous  coal  (brown)  has  been  found  in  abundance.  The  richest 
Russian  coal  field  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  the  Dnieper  and  Donetz 
Rivers;  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  English,  and  may  be  delivered  at 
a port  on  the  Dnieper  or  Don  Rivers  for  about  4s.  or  6s.  per  ton.  Little  is  known  of 
the  carboniferous  system  of  Northern  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  is  lighted  with  gas  pro- 
duced from  English  coal. 

Coal  beds  are  found  in  'Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  China  will 
doubtless  become,  ere  long,  a coal  producing  country. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  MINES. 

Dr.  John  B.  Trask  has  completed  his  geological  examination  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  coast  mountains,  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  California  Legislature.  He 
reports  very  favorably  on  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  that  State.  Dr. 
Trask  comments  with  some  severity  on  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  have  been  haranguing  popular  assemblies  on  the  utter  impossibility 
of  the  auriferous  veins  of  this  country  proving  to  be  more  thap  a mere  ephemeral 
show,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  reflecting  minds.  These  unfavorable  opinions, 
the  Doctor  asserts,  are  now  proved  to  be  unfounded,  from  subsequent  explorations 
conducted  on  these  veins,  and  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  manufactured 

Eublic  opinion  against  which  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  obliged  to  contend,  it 
as  now  become  one  of  the  permanent  employments  of  the  State,  and  will  obtain  a 
position  second  to  none  within  the  next  two  years.  He  says : M The  permanency  of 
the  character  of  these  mines  would  scarcely  have  been  demonstrated  in  so  short  a pe- 
riod of  time  in  any  other  country  or  State  except  California,  and  is  in  true  keeping 
with  the  firmness  of  purpose  manifested  in  every  great  undertaking  by  the  citizens 
of  that  State,  and  is  but  another  mark  of  that  indomitable  perseverance  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  for  which  they  have  become  peculiarly  characterized  and  proverbial/* 
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LEAD  ORE  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  Rodgersville  Times  says: — We  have  on  our  table  a couple  of  specimens  of  lead 
ore  from  a mine  on  the  land  of  our  friend  A.  M.  C.  Taylor,  of  Carter  County.  One  of 
the  specimens  is  a simple  “ blossom,”  found  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  full  of 
small  particles  of  metal.  The  second  come  from  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is, 
from  appearance,  almost  as  pure  as  the  metal  itself  We  learn  that  many  of  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  region  in  which  this  ore  is  found  use  it  as  lead,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  the  article.  There  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  this  ore  imbedded  in  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  Carter,  and  its  existence  has  been  known  for  many  years,  though 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  market,  of  course  the  mines  have  not  to  any  extent 
been  worked.  A brighter  prospect  is  now  dawning.  At  no  distant  day  the  cars  will 
be  running  upon  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  extending  in  a southern 
direction  to  all  the  markets  and  cities  upon  the  southern  seaboard,  and  iu  an  eastern 
direction  to  Lynchburg,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  every 
other  place  of  note  or  importance ; and  when  this  great  thoroughfare  does  once  get 
into  successful  operation,  not  only  will  the  citizens  of  Carter,  with  their  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  iron  and  lead,  feel  its  exhilarating  and  life-giving  effects,  but  the  same  in- 
* fluence  will  extend  throughout  upper  East  Tennessee,  giving  renewed  life  and  energy 
to  every  branch  of  business  of  penning  up  a market  for  our  marble  and  copper,  coal 
and  iron,  and  hydraulic  lime,  <fcc.,  and  also  for  the  products  of  our  rich  and  fertile  lands. 

We^are  pleased,  in  this  connection,  to  learn  that  the  work  on  this  road  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  as  much  energy  and  rapidity  as  the  severity  of  the  season  will 
admit.  Without  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  whole  line  will  be  completed  in  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  condition  of  the  company  is  good.  The  affaire  of  the  road 
are  managed  with  ability  and  economy,  and  without  an  accident,  as  we  have  said, 
nothing  will  now  retard  its  rapid  progress  to  completion. 


TURKISH  COAL  MINES. 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  Heraclea  are  boundless  fields  of  coal,  which  crops  out 
on  the  side  of  the  hills,  so  that  no  mining  would  be  required  to  get  the  coal ; and  be- 
sides this  great  facility  in  its  production,  the  hills  are  of  such  an  easy  slope  that  a 
tram-road  would  convey  the  coal  wagons  down  to  the  ships  on  the  seacoast  without 
any  difficulty.  No  nation  but  the  Turks  would  delay  to  make  use  of  such  a source 
of  enormous  wealth  as  this  coal  would  naturally  supply,  when  it  can  be  had  with 
such  remarkable  ease  so  near  to  the  great  maritime  city  of  Constantinople.  It  seems 
to  be  a peculiarity  in  human  nature  that  those  who  are  too  stupid  to  undertake  any 
useful  work  are  frequently  jealous  of  the  interference  of  others  who  are  more  able 
and  willing  than  themselves,  as  the  old  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  exemplifies.  I 
understand  that  more  than  one  English  company  have  been  desirous  of  opening  these 
immense  mines  of  wealth,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a large  sum  or  a good  per- 
centage to  the  Turkish  government;  but  they  are  jealous  of  a foreigner’s  undertaking 
that  which  they  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  themselves.  So  English  steamers  bring 
coal  to  Constantinople,  which  costs  I don’t  know  what  by  the  time  it  arrives  within  a 
few  miles  of  a spot  which  is  as  well  furnished  with  the  most  useful  if  not  the  most 
ornamental  of  minerals  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  itself.  (Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  coal-field  of  Eragle  has  been  opened,  under  the  direction  of  English  engineers,  and 
the  coals  are  sent  to  Constantinople.) — Hon.  Mobert  Curzoris  Armenia. 


NEW  PULP  AND  MACHINE  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  Long  Island  Vindicator  says  that  Mr.  Samuel  Nolan,  late  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
now  of  New  York,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Antisel,  have  invented  and  patented  a 
paper- making  machine  and  pulp,  that  will  materially  reduce  the  price  of  paper.  Dr. 
Antisel  ha9  invented  a pulp  which,  in  its  raw  state,  will  not  cost  more  than  one-sixth 
of  a cent  per  lb.,  and  by  aid  of  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Nolan,  can  be  brought 
into  market,  made  into  a paper,  at  a cost  of  about  four  cents  per  lb. 

If  this  is  true,  the  value  of  the  invention  is  evident  It  is  stated  that  the  pulp  is 
as  white  and  clear  as  the  most  clearly  bleached  cotton,  and  is  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  tint  The  harshness  and  transparency  of  the  straw  paper  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it  while  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  finish,  maintaining  all  the  pliancy  and  tough- 
ness of  the  pure  linen  rags. 
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STEEL  PENS — RISE  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND— RATE  OF  IRSURANCE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Comer,  that  the  price  of  labor  is  ad- 
vancing in  Ei. gland  os  well  &9  in  the  United  States.  will  also  be  noticed  that  our 
insurance  companies  are  charging  “ one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  ” more  than  the 
Liverpool  underwriters.  The  inquiry  of  our  correspondent  M Why  this  is  so  ? ” we 
must  refer  to  the  Boston  offices.  Their  answer  we  will  most  cheerfully  publish  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  pens  referred  to  in  this  letter.  Mr.  Comer  is  a most  ac- 
complished penman,  with  a large  experience  in  every  detail  of  a thorough  commercial 
education.  He  has  spent  much  time  in  England,  and  these  pens  have  been  u got  up  * 
under  his  supervision  and  direction.  The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  is  not  a very  accom- 
plished penman,  but  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  has  never  uBed  a steel  pen 
which  has  afforded  him  so  much  satisfaction.  It  does  not  corrode  as  soon  as  many  of 
the  pens  in  use.  The  pens  of  Mr.  Comer’s  importation  are  numbered  from  one  to  four, 
and  adapted  to  the  great  variety  of  style  practiced  by  our  American  book-keepers. 
We  have  used  them  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  change, 
unless  some  mechanical  genius  will  invent  a pen  or  machine  that  will  render  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  write  otherwise  than  legibly  and  handsomely. 

Co  men's  Commercial  College,  ) 
Boston.  August  7th,  1851.  \ 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir  : — Herewith  I forward  you  samples  of  an  invoice  of  steel  pens  just  re- 
ceived, manufactured  at  Birmingham  to  my  own  order  and  pattern.  There  are  four 
numbers,  adapted  to  different  styles  of  writing;  but  as  I am  personally  interested  in 
the  matter,  I leave  you  to  decide  upon  their  quality.  One  fact  in  connection  with  this 
subject  may,  I think,  be  interesting  to  you,  and  that  is  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
price  of  labor  and  materials  of  this  nature  in  Eogland.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
importing  steel  pens  for  some  years  past,  and  the  prices  have  ranged  remarkably  uni- 
form ; while  for  this  last  invoice  I am,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  alluded  to,  charged 
seventy-five  per  cent  advance  upon  the  invoice  prices  of  last  year  ; and  this  is  not  all, 
for  upon  receipt  of  invoice  per  Steamer  Niagara  via  New  York,  announcing  that  the 
goods  were  to  be  forwarded  by  the  screw-steamer  Alps  to  this  port,  and  not  being 
advised  of  insurance  having  been  effected  in  England,  I had  to  pay.  the  Boston  Insur- 
ance Company  of  this  city,  one-and-one-quarterper  cent,  when  the  same  goods,  I after- 
wards found  upon  receipt  of  shipper’s  charges,  had  been  insured  in  Liverpool  for  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  thu9  making  the  enormous  difference  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent  in  favor  of  having  the  goods  insured  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Surety 
our  insurance  companies  must  be  bliad  to  their  own  interests  in  this  matter.  Can  you 
inform  me  why  this  is  so  | 1 am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem, 

Your  obliged  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  N.  COMER. 


A SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  DRY  GOODS. 

We  cut  from  one  of  our  exchanges  the  following  rather  humorous  or  sarcastic — 
or  both — remarks  on  the  influence  of  dry  goods.  We  are  quite  sure  the  readers  of 
the  Merchants'  Magazine  will  not  say  they  are  ill-timed  or  inapposite  to  the  pages  of 
a work  devoted  to  trade  in  all  its  varieties  and  bearings  : — 

Among  %all  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  happy  land,  there  are  few  which,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  take  precedence  in  public  esteem  of  the  great  but  unpretending 
Dry  Goods  Institution.  After  the  sterling  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  which  were  our 
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national  birthright,  perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  more  than  dry  goods  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  republic.  It  has  been  the  dry-nurse  of  our  wealth — the  fosterer  of  our 
early  Commerce — a power  that  existed  before  the  Constitution,  and  will  probably 
survive  it  Nay,  for  that  matter,  are  not  dry  goods  coeval  with  “ original  sin  ?” — at 
once  the  emblem  and  the  consequence  of  “ man’s  first  disobedience  ?”  Has  it  not  out- 
lived many  nations  and  races,  and  will  it  not  be  found  flourishing  in  immortal  youth, 
enterprise,  and  active  competition  when  the  crack  of  doom  foretells  the  wreck  of  ele- 
ments and  crush  of  worlds  ! 

# But  although  dry  goods  i9  a world  wide  fact,  (except,  perhaps,  among  some  unmis- 
sionaried  tropical  heathen,  whose  ignorant  sinlessness  requires  no  covering  at  present,) 
it  may  be  called  an  American  fact  par  excellence , rising  indeed  to  the  importance  of 
one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the  country.  In  no  other  land  does  it  exercise  that 
paramount  influence,  or  is  of  such  universal  acceptation.  Dry  goods  and  the  law  en- 
gage the  intellectual  energies  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  apart  from  the 
mechanical  and  laboring  classes.  They  have  achieved  higher  results  than  any  other 
profession  or  occupation. 

We  fancy  we  hear  some  envious  fellow  of  another  pursuit  suggest  “ groceries  P in  a 
dissentient  whisper;  but,  while  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  grocery  importance  and 
believe  in  grocery  influences — profitable,  saccharine,  and  otherwise — we  cannot  consent 
to  place  groceries  on  an  equality  with  law  and  dry  goods.  Groceries  may  become 
wealthy,  corpulent,  and  occasionally  aldermanic — indeed,  in  some  few  cases  it  has 
gained  the  distinction  of  “ eminent  ” from  newspapers  ; but  greatness  is  1>eyond  its 
sphere.  We  never  yet  heard  of  a truly  great  grocery  man,  whereas,  in  the  other  two 
pre-eminent  avocations,  greatness  is  a matter  of  every-day  occurrence ! 

Did  the  reader  ever  seriously  reflect  on  the  grand  part  performed  by  dry  goods  in 
modern  society  and  civilization  ? Let  him  look  around  among  his  acquaintances,  past 
and  present — extend  his  view  through  the  controlling  political  and  financial  circles  of 
the  time — and  he  will  be  astonished  to  discover  bow  many  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  have  risen  to  their  present  rank  by  aid  of  dry  goods.  No  matter  though 
they  failed  in  this  supreme  calling.  Everybody  fails;  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success ; and  a failure  in  dry  goods  i9  equivalent  to  a triumph  in  business — which  is 
life.  Do  we  not  see  broken  jobbers  become  wealthy  bankers — bankrupt  importers  of 
muslins  become  eminent  merchants — wholesale  unfortunates  in  bobbin  and  sheeting 
afterwards  command  fortune  in  a thousand  ways ! Did  not  Barnum  himself  graduate 
in  dry  goods?  How  many  of  our  authors  and  artists  trained  their  youthful  intellects 
in  vigorous  dry  goods  discipline — and  how  many*of  them  ought  never  to  have  for- 
saken the  bustling  alma  maters  where  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  double 
entry  and  the  mystepes  of  mousselines  l We  might  trace  the  influences  of  dry  goodB 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society ; bat  it  is  needless,  &9  they  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  will  think  on  the  subject  This  truth  is  established  by  the  fact,  that 
among  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  dry  goods,  failure  is  not  the  least 

To  look  higher,  may  it  not  be  truly  said,  that  in  this  age  of  steam  and  manufacture, 
the  welfare  of  dry  goods  19  the  chief  object  of  tbo  true  statesman’s  solicitude — that 
the  necessities  of  dry  goods  shapes  the  course  of  empire  ? Why  is  Britain  extending 
her  expensive  conquests  in  the  East  but  to  disseminate  dry  goods,  and  keep  her 
myriad  fabricators  busy,  lest  the  demon  of  discontent  should  find  some  mischief  for 
their  idle  hands  to  do  ? What  is  our  never-ending  slavery  question,  with  its  annexa- 
tions and  agitations,  but  a question  of  dry  goods  at  bottom — of  commonest  cotton 
goods ! In  short,  look  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  we  shall  find  dry  goods  mixed 
up  more  or  less  with  every  subject  and  principle — social,  political,  or  religious;  and 
the  cry  of  the  age  ought  to  be,  “ Mammon  is  god,  and  dry  goods  is  his  prophet  P 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  TI3IBER  FROM  THE  SHIP  WORM. 

The  United  States  Naval  Inspector  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  Virginia,  states 
that  after  making  various  experiments  to  preserve  timber,  Ac.,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo  or  ship  worm,  he  found  that  zinc  paint  was  the  best  remedy,  and  that  it 
also  will  keep  copper  or  other  metals,  submerged  in  water,  more  free  from  barnacles, 
Ac.,  than  any  other  paint.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  railroad  companies 
who  have  to  build  pile  bridges  over  salt  water,  to  kyanize  their  piles  with  a prepara- 
tion of  zinc  before  driving?  If  zinc  paint  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  ships’  bot- 
toms by  the  teredo,  the  discovery  is  one  of  great  importance  to  ship  builders  and 
merchants. — Nat.  Intelligencer . 
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CHINESE  MERCANTILE  OPERATIONS. 

The  Chinese  are  looked  upon  by  Americans  and  other  people  as  decidedly  inferior 
in  many  things  relating  to  commercial  matters,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  civilized  method 
of  conducting  them  is  concerned.  As  a nation,  they  are  certainly  behind  the  age  in 
many  important  matters,  but  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  commercially  with  the 
Chinese  merchants  and  traders,  generally  find  them  keenly  aKve  to  a bargain.  True, 
in  their  own  produce  they  may  be  expected  to  have  very  definite  ideas  of  the  worth 
of  the  article  they  may  wish  to  purchase.  An  American  dealer  may  have  a correct 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  flour,  pork,  Ac.,  and  know  also  about  the  current  market 
rate;  so  also  the  Chinese  in  his  own  country’s  produce,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and 
relativeKprice  consequent  upon  the  freight,  charges  and  supply  in  the  market  Some 
of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  gone  into  operations  in  their  own 
goods  at  different  times,  and  realized  handsome  fortunes.  It  is  a matter  of  common 
report  that  many  of  this  class  of  people,  residing  both  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  in  the  State  of  California,  have  heavy  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  business, 
and  are  quite  extensive  dealers  and  operators.  The  ship  Potomac , which  recently 
arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  Hong  Kong,  is  a striking  illustration  of  Chi- 
nese thrift  She  was  purchased  in  that  port  some  time  since  for  about  $5,000,  and 
cleared  for  Qong  Kong,  where  she  was  subsequently  re-sold  for  some  $25,000.  In 
the  mean  time  an  extra  deck  was  added  to  the  vessel,  and  the  sum  of  87,000  dollars 
obtained  for  a single  voyage  from  HoDg  Kong  to  San  Francisco  and  back.  The  Poto- 
mac brought  a large  number  of  emigrants  ami  a small  cargo  of  rice  and  assorted  Chi- 
nese goods.  She  will  probably  carry  back  a goodly  number  of  this  class  of  people, 
who  have  become  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  work.  The  ship  Hamilton , which 
traded  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  some  time  ago,  also  belongs  to  native  Chinees 
merchants.  Smee  the  commencement  of  the  trade  between  California  and  China,  the 
latter  people  have  imbibed  some  of  our  commercial  ideas,  and  enter  into  maritime 
transactions  with  considerable  alacrity.  Since  the  late  commencement  of  the  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  and  Australia,  consequent  upon  the  disturbed  condition  of  their 
native  land,  the  Chinese  merchants  charter  and  freight  vessels  with  the  same  spirit  as 
the  foreign  mercantile  houses  at  Hong  Kong. 


BUSINESS  FACILITIES  OF  BOSTON. 

A correspondent  of  the  Atlas  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts  la  connection 
with  the  dry  goods  trade  of  Boston.  He  say  s : — 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  generally  pay  hub  one  per  cent  -commission  for  selling 
their  goods  in  Boston,  while  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  no  domestic  goods  are 
.sold  for  less  than  from  five  to  seven  and  a half  per  cent  commission  and  guaranty. 
Of  oourse  tins  difference  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  there;  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. Another  advantage  in  trading  Jiere  is,  that  the  trade  already  established  con- 
sists of  the  best  kind  of  customers.  I know  of  one  large  establishment,  (and  doubt- 
less the  same  fact  will  apply  to  others.)  whose  losses  by  bad  debts  during  the  last 
five  years  have  not  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.  The  paying  customer 
does  not,  therefore,  have  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  others.  Still  another 
consideration  of  great  moment  is,  that  when  certain  favorite  styles  of  goods  are  scaroe 
en  the  market,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a rare  occurrence,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  Boston,  where  they  originate,  than  abroad. 

1 WARD  TO  MERCHANTS  TOUCHING  THEIR  CLERKS. 

A number  of  the  clerks  along  Delaware  Avenue  and  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Jbave  petitioned  their  employers  to  be  allowed  to  cease  their  labors  at  on  earlier  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  thus  giving  them  more  time  for  recreation.  There  is  a limit  to  toil 
set  by  God.  He  who  has  given  bounds  to  the  ocean — who  has  placed  the  duratioa 
of  light  aud  darkness  under  a rule — who  has  put  all  tilings  under  law — whose  uni- 
verse is  an  embodiment  of  order — has  made  it  impossible  to  continue  toil  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  without  detriment.  And  if  that  limit  be  passed,  injury  succeeds.  The 
man  made  rich  by  the  long  hour  system  may  be  a murderer  of  men ; the  destroyer  of 
.morals  and  happiness ; the  adversary  of  souls,  and  may  hold  riches  as  Judas  held  the 
thirty  pieces  of  cilver — his  gains  may  be  the  price  of  blood  i 
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THE  SULPHUR  TRADE  OF  NAPLES. 

An  English  coteraporary  published  a paragraph  intimating  that  the  King  of 
Naples  had  prohibited  the  export  of  sulphur.  From  a letter  published  in  the  Belfast 
Commercial  Journal , dated  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

As  the  Tyne  is  largely  interested  in  this  trade,  sulphur  forming  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  raw  material  and  in  the  immense  chemical  works  on  its  banks,  the 
committee  of  the  Newcastle,  Shields,  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce  commu- 
nicated with  the  Foreign  Office,  pointing  out  the  injurious  results  to  our  trade  that 
would  arise  from  this  prohibition.  The  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  hae 
received  a reply  from  Lord  Clarendon  which  states — u that  on  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  that  declaration,  and  of  the  language  employed  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan Minister  to  her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’ Affaires  and  Consul  on  the  subject,  the  pro- 
hibition to  export  sulphur  appears  to  be  solely  applicable  to  Neapolitan  vessels,  and 
accordingly  her  Majesty’s  government  have  not  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  make 
any  remonstrances  against  the  decision  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  not  to  allow 
Neapolitan  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  export  of  sulphur  to  the  ports  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  except  in  a particular  instance  in  which  an  intimation  that  vessel* 
chartered  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  declaration  should  not  be  interfered 
with  appears  to  have  been  disregarded.  With  the  view,  however,  of  preventing  any 
future  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  her  Majesty’s  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  Naples  has  been  instructed  to  mention  to  the  Neapolitan  Minister  that, 
relying  upon  the  terms  of  that  document,  and  upon  the  explanations  given  by  him  to 
her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  her  Majesty’s  government  consider  that 
the  apprehensions  felt  in  regard  to  British  vessels  being  prohibited  from  exporting 
sulphur  to  this  country  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation.  Her  Majesty’s  ChaTge  d’Affaires 
will  also  point  out  to  the  Neapolitan  Minister  that  sulphur  is  an  article  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  contraband  of  war  according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  use  for  whieh  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  destined,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  port  to  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  ; and  that  when  exported  m its  native  or  un- 
manufactured state,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  destined  for  peaceable  and  not  for 
warlike  purposes,  especially  when  sent  to  mercantile  ports.” 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1853,  there  were  consumed  in  the  United  States,  about  705,000,000  pounds  of 
cane  sugar,  and  27,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  This  gives  more  than  24  of  e&ne 
sugar  and  1 pound  of  maple  sugar  to  every  man,  woman  and  ebild.  If  this  were  put 
into  barrels  holding  200  lbs.,  and  each  barrel  occupied  the  spaeeof  8 square  feet  onlyr 
it  would  require  388  acres  of  land  for  it  to  stand  upon.  The  barrels,  if  placed  in  a 
row,  would  reach  280  miles.  If  this  sugar  were  put  up  in  paper  packages  of  5 lbe. 
each,  it  would  requirt)  145,400,000  sheets  of  wrapping  paper;  and  if  only  a yard  of 
string  was  used  to  each  package,  there  would  be  required  439,250,000  feet,  or  83,000 
miles  of  string — more  than  three  times  enough  to  go  round  the  earth.  If  every  retail 
clerk  sold  100  pounds  of  sugar  each  day,  it  would  require  nearly  25,000  clerks  to  sell 
it  in  a year.  If  the  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail  together,  made  a profit  of  only  two 
cents  a pound  on  this  sugar,  these  profits  alone  would  amount  to  nearly  $ 15s 00 0,080. 

THE  GUM  ARABIC  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  Morocco,  about  the  middle  of  November,  that  »,  after  a rainy  season,  which  be- 
gins in  Julv,  a gummy  juice  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  and  principal 
branches  of  the  acacia-tree.  In  about  fifteen  days  H thickens  ia  the  furrow,  down 
which  it  rims  either  in  vermicular  (or  worm)  shape,  or  commonly  assuming  the  form 
of  oval  and  round  tears,  about  the  sixe  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  different  colors,  as  they 
belong  to  the  white  or  red  gum  tree.  About  the  middle  of  December  the  Moors  en- 
camp on  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six  weeks.  The  gum  ia 
packed  in  very  large  sacks  of  leather,  and  brought  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  and  camels- 
to  certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold  to  French  and  English  merchants.  It  is  highly  nu- 
tritious. During  the  whole  time  of  harvest,  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  fair,  the  Moors 
of  the  desert  live  almost  entirely  upon  it,  and  experience  proves  that  six  ounces  of 
gum  are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a man  twenty- four  hours. 
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WHIT  TO  EXPORT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Tbe  London  Times  has  the  Following  in  regard  to  exports  to  Australia.  The  hints 
it  contains  may  be  of  service  to  shippers  in  the  United  States  who  commenced  inter- 
course with  that  country : — 

Over  and  over  again  do  the  trade  circulars  before  us  repeat  that  the  best  goods 
only  will  command  a sale,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  all  such  commodities  as 
minister  to  the  personal  satisfaction  of  the  gold  diggers.  Of  wines  we  read,  “ In  this 
market  a really  superior  wine  will  always  command  its  price,  and  none  other  should 
be  sent.”  Of  preserves  and  provisions,  “ We  desire  to  impress  upon  shippers  the  very 
great  importance  of  sending  merchandise  of  this  class  of  a first  rate  quality,  and  in 
the  best  packages ; we  can  state  it  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  a really  good  article 
will  always  bring  a fair  price.”  Of  malt  liquors,  “The  quantity  of  bad  stufF  in  bad 
packages  is  perfectly  frigntful.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  sound  Burton  ale  in  first 
bands,  and  a really  good  article  will  bring  considerably  higher  prices  than  our  quota- 
tions.” Of  furniture,  “ Superior  goods  only  will  pay  the  importer,  and  for  really  good 
assortments  from  60  to  70  per  cent  is  readily  realized.”  These  brief  directions  ought 
to  convey  all  tbe  instructions  necessary.  To  make  the  Australian  trade  profitable, 
the  very  best  goods  must  be  sent  out  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  retain  their 
quality  when  they  arrive.  If  this  simple  rule  is  adhered  to,  the  MellJourne  market 
may  still  be  reckoned  invaluable,  and  our  exportations  will  not  only  be  enormous  in 
statistical  amount,  but  proportionately  productive  in  their  material  returns. 


MILLIONAIRES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


* 

The  receipts  from  rents,  A<x,  of  property  owned  by  Col.  John  O’Fallon  are  said  to 
have  reached  $151,000  last  year.  The  rents  of  James  H.  Lucas,  Esq .,  exceeded 
$80,000  ; and  that  of  Col.  Joshua  B.  Brant,  $86,000.  The  6um  first  named  represents, 
we  suppose,  the  entire  yearly  revenue  of  Col.  O’Fallon ; the  other  sums,  only  the 
rents  from  real  property.  Col.  Brant  is  besides  rich  in  stocks  and  money.  Mr.  Lucas’ 
landed  estate — a portion  of  a few  arpents  bought  by  his  father  hardly  forty  years  ago 
for  twenty  dollars  an  acre — is  worth  now  prouably  thirty-two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  rapidly  rising  in  value.  There  is  besides  Daniel  D.  Page,  who  is  im- 
mensely rich,  but  whose  income  we  have  not  heard  stated.  The  profits  of  his  banking 
business — conducted  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  under  the  firm  of  Page  A Bacon 
and  Page,  Bacon  A Co. — are  set  at  very  high  figures,  running  from  three  hundred  to 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year.  There  is  besides  a little  host  of  millionaires, 
or  men  not  far  from  millionaires — men  like  the  brothers  Lindel,  Rankin,  the  Mullan- 
phv  heirs,  Walsh,  Ac.,  Ac.,  whose  incomes  rise  from  ten  thousand  upwards. 

We  have  spoken  oow  only  of  fixed  incomes,  derived  from  rents,  stock  dividends, 
interest  on  money,  Ac.  Coming  to  profits  in  business,  we  find  among  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  very  large  incomes.  Not  to  mention  names,  there  are  individuals 
or  firms  transacting  a business  valued  at  from  $600,000  to  $1,600,000  a year.  We 
have  heard  of  a single  house  which  last  vear  sold  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  yielding  a profit  of  little  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars.— 
8t.  Louie  Herald. 


THE  HAIR  AND  FEATHER  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Some  of  those  things  that  we  have  most  to  do  with,  it  is  well  remarked  by  our 
cotemporary  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce , we  know  least  about.  Everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  sleep  on  a bed  of  some  kind,  yet  but  few  prelend  to  know  how  the  bed  is 
made,  and  what  is  in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  thal  the  hair  and  feather  business  is  al- 
lowed to  yield,  sometimes,  unconsciously  big  profits.  Tbe  local  trade  of  this  city  io 
these  two  articles  may  be  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The  firm  most  largely  engaged 
in  it  is  Mellen,  Banks  A Pomroy,  who  purchase  feathers  and  hair  in  the  markets  of 
Russia  and  South  America,  and  work  up  the  raw  material  in  their  own  factories. 
Tbe  annual  consumption  of  hair  by  this  single  establishment  is  equal  to  about 
$700,000,  and  of  feathers,  about  $1,000,000.  The  former  is  priucipally  procured  from 
South  America,  where  the  wild  horses  are  killed  for  their  hides  and  fat  and  the  prod- 
uct of  their  manes  and  tails.  The  fat,  upon  arriving  at  New  York,  is  transmuted  into 
soap,  and  is  doubtless  often  admired  for  its  aroma  and  variegated  colors.  Russia  also 
furnishes  large  quantities  of  hair,  as  of  feathers ; but  if  the  war  continues  the  supply 
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from  this  direction  will  cease,  and  the  price  be  enhanced.  For  upholstering  purposes, 
Ohio  hogs*  bristles  are  used,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  kind  of  hair  sometimes 
gets  mixed  with  the  description  designed  for  mattresses,  Ac.  There  are  annually 
used  by  the  establishment  referred  to,  1,000,000  pounds  of  South  American  hair, 

200.000  pounds  Russian,  and  700,000  Western.  Of  feathers,  there  are  used  1,000,000 
pounds  of  Western,  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  Russian.  Mellen  A Co.  work  up  about 

2.000  pounds  of  hair  per  day.  The  process  is  as  follows : From  the  bales  it  is  thrown 
into  a “picker”  making  800  revolutions  per  minute,  and  then  twisted  into  ropes  by 
machinery  to  make  it  curl.  The  next  process  is  to  boil  it,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  vats  heated  with  “ exhaust”  steam  from  the 
engine;  this  done,  it  is  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.  The  ropes  of  hair  are  then  ready 
to  be  picked  into  pieces  for  use.  In  connection  with  the  principal  establishment,  in 
all  its  departments,  163  men.  are  employed.  The  Company  have  recently  removed 
to  an  elegant  marble  store  in  Broadway. 

CAPITAL  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  HELP  A PUCE. 

If  we  talk  with  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  of  our  spry  young  villages,  says  the 
Mew  York  Ttmee,  along  the  new  lines  of  travel,  they  tell  us  that  their  great  lack  is 
men  of  capital-~men  who  have  the  money.  Without  them  they  fear  that  their  growth 
will  be  slow.  With  them  they  could  build  factories  of  one  sort  and  another,  build  and 
fit  out  whale  ships,  and  introduce  new  kinds  of  business. 

.Well,  Capital  could  do  a deal  more  than  it  does  now — a great  deal  more  than  it 
will.  It  furnishes  the  blood  on  which  the  body  lives,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  nourish  wens 
and  tumors,  and  accumulate  it  in  enormous  aneurisms  while  the  system  pines  and 
starves.  Capital  moves  into  the  village  where  two  railroads  meet,  the  very  spot  into 
which  emigration  flows  most  naturally,  buys  up  lots  and  holds  them  so  high  that  emi- 
gration rolls  back  again,  finding  no  place  to  plant  its  foot  upon.  Capital  erects  a fac- 
tory that  deludes  scores  into  its  neighborhood  with  the  promise  of  steady  work,  and 
puts  wages  so  low  that  few  can  afford  to  toil  for  them.  Capital  fits  out  a whale  ship 
and  thus  employs  many  men,  and  pays  them  in  trade  at  the  Capitalist’s  store.  Capital 
1 sells  off  lots  from  his  large  tract  of  land  on  time,  taking  a mortgage  on  lots  and  im- 
provements for  security.  Time  does  not  always  bring  every  penny  in  for  punctual  pay- 
ment, and  lands  and  tenements  go  back  to  benefit  capital  aud  ruin  other  holders  m 
turn.  Capital  is,  like  fire,  an  excellent  servant  of  humanity  and  the  people,  but  it  is 
a hard  master.  And  many  a village  would  find  far  happier  results  accruing  from  the 
judicious  combination  of  the  small  means  already  in  its  possession,  than  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  a large  capital  which  is  to  be  directed  by  a selfish  few. 


PRESERVED  MEATS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 

We  publish  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant #*  Magazine , the  subjoined  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions, which  we  find  in  a late  number  of  the  Alla  California , for  the  benefit  of  our 
Atlantic  shippers  of  the  articles  enumerated  : — 

Californio,  among  other  things,  has  called  forth  the  attention  of  the  dealers  in  meat 
provisions,  for  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  ham9  and  bacon,  and  other  meats,  in- 
tended for  this  market.  Preserved  meats  in  tin,  as  well  as  preserved  fruits,  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  are  put  up  extensively  in  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  California  trade,  and 
have  become  to  a certain  extent  a matter  of  necessity.  In  the  absence  of  fresh  pork 
in  the  desired  quantities  throughout  the  State,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  the  market 
has  been  supplied  with  several  favorite  brands  of  hams  and  bacon,  which  are  nicely 
cured  and  then  done  up  in  patent  muslin  covers,  which  entirely  excludes  the  air  and 
leaves  the  meat  as  fresn  and  moist  as  when  first  cured.  Among  the  brands  of  meat3 
of  this  kind  are  Horace  Billings*  pateut  covered  hams  and  bacon,  Ames*  and  Cassard’s 
patent  muslin  covered  hams  and  bacon,  and  the  celebrated  Westphalia  hams.  This 
style  of  provisions,  in  addition  to  the  large  and  varied  kinds  of  preserved  meats  put 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  are  much  used  throughout  the  cities  and  State,  and  are 
found,  particularly  convenient  and  agreeable.  Families,  hotels,  Ac,  use  the  class  of 
provisions  mentioned  from  the  fact  that  the  air-tight  covering  preserves  the  meat  in 
its  primitive  state,  and  retains  the  flavor  so  much  desired  in  salt  provisions.  Until 
California  can  supply  herself  with  her  own  pork,  we  shall  be  dependent  upon  the 
Atlantic  States  for  name  and  bacon. 
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1.  — Na  Motu;  or  Reef -Roving*  in  the  South  Seas.  A Narrative  of  Adventure  at  the 
Hawaiian,  Georgian,  and  Society  Islands.  With  Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix  re- 
lating to  the  resource,  social  and  political  condition  of  Polynesia  and  subjects  of 
interest  in  »he  Pacific  Ocean.  8vo.,  pp.  456.  New  York ; Pudney  Russell. 

Na  Motu  is  the  fancy  title  of  a work  embodying  a large  amount  of  commercial  fact . 
Our  trade  in  the  Pacific,  which  has  rushed  up  to  such  gigantic  proportions  within  a few 
years,  is  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  a career  of  which  human  foresight  can  hardly 
imagine  the  complete  result  Na  Motu  is  written  by  a careful  observer,  who  has  add- 
ed research  to  strengthen  his  own  individual  observation.  The  “Island  Kingdom  of 
the  North  Pacific  ” is  the  chief  point  of  attraction,  and  its  statistics  clearly  show  the 
reason  why.  The  total  value  of  foreign  imports  in  1853  was  $1,281,951  18  ; value  of 
domestic  exports,  $281,599  17  ; revenue,  $320,620.  Of  the  dutiable  imports  $587,770 
were  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  $367,149  from  the  Pacific  side  of  California  and 
Oregon.  From  these  items  it  will  be  evident  that  the  stream  is  setting,  with  almost 
undivided  force  towards  these  United  States.  We  have  almost  a complete  monopoly. 
The  whale-fishery — the  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  trade — stands  justly  in  this  interesting 
and  elaborate  volume  in  the  post  of  honor;  and  a valuable  survey  of  the  past  ana 
present  state  of  the  trade  is  given.  The  American  whaling  fleet  is  twelve  times  aa 
great  as  the  combined  whaling  fleets  of  all  other  nations  in  the  Pacific.  The  amount 
of  capital  engaged,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business,  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  “sperm”  and  "right”  fishing — all  are  given  with  condensed  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy. French  trade — a new  and  significant  feature  in  the  Pacific — is  keenly  exam- 
ined and  treated  with  due  attention.  The  influence  of  England  is  carefully  yet  geni- 
ally considered  ; and  the  new  prospects  in  the  East,  the  products  and  capabilities  of 
the  innumerable  Polynesian  islands,  the  bearings  of  Californian  and  American  business 
— all  these  are  discussed  with  much  of  solid  information  and  business  shrewdness. 
And  throughout  the  whole  a pleasant,  hearty,  chatty  style,  and  an  abundance  of 
amusing  and  personal  adventure  well  told,  so  judiciously  lubricates  the  joints  of  statis- 
tical tables,  that  the  reader  passes  pleasantly  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  handsomely 
illustrated  volume,  hardly  aware  of  the  stores  of  information  he  has  acquired  in  regard 
to  Pacific  Commerce. 

2.  — The  British  Poets.  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.  With  a Life  by  Rev.  John 
Mitford.  In  three  vols.  18mo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  Co.  New  York:  Evans 

Dickerson. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  summed  up  Swift’s  character  as  an  author  in  a manner  so  just, 
discriminating  and  impartial,  and  is  withal  such  excellent  authority  in  literary  criti- 
cism, that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  peculiarities  so  remarkable  in  Swift 
as  a writer  and  a poet  The  first  peculiarity  awarded  by  Scqtt.  is  the  distinguished 
attribute  of  originalityt  which  he  says  cannot  be  refused  to  him  by  the  severest  critic. 
The  second  peculiarity  was  his  total  indifference  to  literary  fame  ; he  wrote  with  the 
sole  object  of  rendering  his  works  fit  for  accomplishing  a certain  purpose,  beyond 
which  they  were  of  no  value  in  his  eyes.  The  third  distinguishing  mark  of  Swift’s 
literary  character  (with  the  exception  of  history)  was,  that  he  never  attempted  a 
style  of  composition  in  which  he'nas  not  attained  a distinguished  pitch  of  excellence. 
He  never  attempted  the  sublime  or  pathetic ; but  in  every  department  of  poetry 
where  that  was  necessary,  he  displayed,  as  the  subject  chanced  to  require,  either  the 
blasting  lightning  of  nature,  or  the  lambent  and  meteor  like  caricatures  of  frolicsome 
humor.  Swift's  lines  fall  as  easily  into  the  best  grammatical  arrangement  and  the 
most  simple  and  forcible  expressions,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  prose. 

3.  — Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  P.  De 

La  Giroxiere,  Chevalier  ot  the  Legion  of  Honor,  12mo.,  pp.  372.  New  York: 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  work,  replete  with  stirring  incidents  and 
hair-bread  Ji  escapes.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  read  it  as  equal  in  interest 
to  the  most  exciting  novel  or  romance.  A cotemporary  pronounces  it  the  most  en- 
tertaining book  of  the  season. 
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4.  — Off-Band  Takings  ; or,  Crayon  Sketches  of  the  Noticeable  kfen  of  our  Age.  By 

O euros  W.  Bono  ay.  Embellished  with  twenty  Steel  Engraving?.  12mo.,  pp.  408. 

New  York:  Dewitt  & Davenport. 

The  author  gives  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  present  teeming  era.  It 
is  a peculiarity  of  human  nature  that  it  delights  to  learn  of  individual  excellence,  be 
the  person  in  whatever  rank  he  may — and  here  we  have  full  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  this  pleasure  of  personal  recognition.  With  sketches  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  presented  to  us,  we  have,  beside  the  necessary  biographical  detail,  the 
most  varied  and  truly  happy  delineation  of  their  every  day  manners,  public  reputa- 
tion and  personal  peculiarities — all  respectfully  coached,  yet  vigorously  executed.  A 
striking  feature  of  this  work  is  the  entire  absence  of  sameness  in  the  sketches.  One 
can  readily  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing,  where  the  merits  of  two 
or  three  score  of  public  men  are  to  be  delineated,  with  each,  in  many  respects,  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarities  of  others  ; but  yet,  through  the  long  catalogue  of  statesmen, 
preachers,  literateurs,  reformers,  Ac.,  dec.,  there  is  as  varied  description  and  fresh,  ready 
narrative  to  each,  as  we  should  expect  did  the  volume  consist  of  but  one  tenth  of  its 
present  contents.  In  truth,  the  sketches  may  be  likened  to  a gallery  of  well- selected 
paintings,  where  the  freshness,  beauty  aud  individuality  of  each  is  so  marked  a feature 
that  the  beholder  wanders  in  astonishment  at  the  wealth  of  resource,  the  versatility 
of  genius,  and  the  agreeable  adaptation  of  colors  to  the  subject,  which  he  notices  so 
profusely  all  about  him.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Bungay  has  given  us  with  his  inimitable 
crayon , the  mental  and  other  characteristics  of  the  very  men  who  now  are  recognized 
as  the  “ representatives  ” of  the  various  classes  of  our  population.  Thus,  of  the  living, 
Chapin,  Phillips,  and  Ward  Beecher;  tl^e  bold  pioneer  Fremont;  Benton,  Seward, 
Sumner,  Everett,  Hale,  Yan  Buren,  and  other  political  celebrities;  the  philanthropic 
Mann,  Robinson,  Smith,  and  others ; those  gifted  sons  of  song,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Low- 
ell, Pierpont,  Morris,  Willis;  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Emerson,  Irving,  Whipple, 
Hawthorne,  and  others,  equally  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters ; a whole  galaxy 
of  divines,  counsellors,  merchants,  and  other  workers — fit  types  and  representatives  of 
busy,  thriving,  progressive  America,  the  features  of  each  of  whom  are  made  familiarly 
known  to  us.  We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Bungay  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  sketches.  We  detect  but  few  misapplications  of  his  pencil.  His  figures 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  canvas,  and  are  redolent  of  the  beauty  and  life-like  expres- 
sion which  an  artist  of  so  much  poetry  and  enthusiasm  must  throw  around  them.  We 
feel,  while  we  read,  that  we  are  side  by  side,  face  to  face  even,  with  the  heroes  of  the 
page.  We  see  their  every  movement,  observe  the  color  of  their  dress,  and  are  their 
other  half  in  every  respect.  So  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the  author.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  work  well,  as  they  always  do,  and  in  the  magnificent  steel  engrav- 
ings which  accompany  the  letter-press  of  this  volume  we  have  a new  indication  of 
their  liberality  and  good  taste. 

5.  — Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina : In  Three  Lectures.  By  Rev.  Francis 

L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  LL.  D.,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, LL.  D.  To  which  is  prefixed  a Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Alamance,  compiled 

by  William  D.  Cook,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  Darley  A Lossing.  8vo.,  pp.  237. 

Raleigh:  Wm.  D.  Cook.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  first  thirty  pages  of  this  work  contain  an  account  of  the  battle  Alamance,  fol- 
lowed by  a lecture  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  delivered  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  “ The 
British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in  1776,”  a lecture  delivered  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  April  1,  1858,  by  Hon.  David  L.  Swain, 
LL.  D.,  and  another  lecture  on  “The  British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in  1780  and 
1781,”  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  January,  1853.  The  whole 
forming  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  revolutionary  history  of  her 
country.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  several  well-executed  engravings  by  Darley 
and  Lossing. 

6.  — The  Undying  One , Sorrows  of  Rosalie , and  other  Poems . By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

12ra<>.,  pp.  388.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis  A Co. 

That  Mrs.  Norton  is  a true  and  genuine  poet,  and  that  she  has  written  some  of  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  no  critic  ever  pretended  to  doubt.  Criticism  would  be 
out  of  place  in  our  Journal ; but  we  merely  wish  to  notice  the  beautiful  edition  of 
her  works  before  us,  and  simply  to  say  that  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  book 
ia  every  way  worthy  of  the  pure  thoughts  and  fine  poetry  it  contains. 
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7.  — The  History  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman , Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  iJy  Matteux.  A new  edition,  with  copious  Notes,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes.  By  John  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.  In 
4 vols.  12  mo.,  pp.  344,  457,  418,  406.  Boston : Little,  Brown  A Co. 

This  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  perfect  edition  of  Don  Quixote  ever  published 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  an  exact  reprint  of  that  edited  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
published  in  five  volumes,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1822.  It  was  then  that  the  translation  of 
the  Spanish  Ballads  first  appeared,  and  although  Mr.  Lockhart  did  not  place  his  name 
in  the  title  page,  he  is  well  known  to  be  the  translator  of  the  Ballads,  and  to  have 
edited  the  edition.  Of  four  distinct  translations  of  this  great  romance,  in  England, 
the  present  is  the  only  one,  containing  notes , to  render  the  text  intelligible.  On  the 
publication  of  this  translation,  in  1822,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  in  an  elaborate  and 
discriminating  review,  expressed  its  surprise  that  we  should  never  have  had  any 
edition  whatever  of  any  one  of  four  translations,  containing  notes.  The  few  miserable 
scraps,  says  Blackwood,  commonly  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  other  editions,  are 
not  worth  mentioning.  The  text  of  Don  Quixote,  full  as  it  is  of  allusions  to  history 
and  romance,  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  annotation,  comment  or 
explanation,  and  of  course,  of  the  readers  of  Don  Quixote,  very  few  ever  understood 
the  meaning  of  Cervantes — a thousand  of  his  happiest  hits  went  for  nothing.  TkiB 
great  blank,  continues  the  authority  above  quoted,  has  now  been  ably  and  fully  sup- 
plied, and  the  English  reader  is  in  possession  of  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  not  only 
infinitely  superior  to  any  that  ever  rafore  appeared  in  England,  but.  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  one  which  exists  in  the 
literature  of  Spain  herself. 

8.  — Calavar  ; or  the  Knights  of  the  Conquest.  A Romance  of  Mexico.  By  Robert 

Montgomery  Bird,  Author  of  “Nick  of  the  Woods,”  “The  Infidel,”  Ac.  12 mo., 
pp.  572.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  a work  originally  published  some  thirteen  years  ago.  It 
wa9  written  with  a view  of  illustrating  one  of  the  most  romantic. and  poetical  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of 
Americans  to  a portion  of  the  continent,  which  it  required  little  political  forecast  to 
perceive  must,  before  many  years,  assume  a new  and  particular  iuterest  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  written  with  the  strictest  historical  accuracy  compatible  with 
the  requisitions  of  romance.  “ Calavar”  is  designed  to  describe  the  first  campaign,  or 
the  first  year  of  Cortes  in  Mexico. 

9.  — Records  of  the  Bubbleton  Parish;  or  Papers  from  the  Experience  of  an  Ameri- 
can Minister.  With  Illustrations  by  Billings.  12mo.,  pp.  340.  Boston  : A.  Tomp- 
kins & B.  B.  Mussey. 

A number  of  tales  have  been  written  and  published  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
designed  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people.  We  have  had  “ Shady 
Sides,”  and  “ Sunny  Sides,”  and  are  likely  to  have  all  “Bides.”  Many  portions  of 
the  present  work  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a periodical,  where  they  at- 
tracted a good  deal  of  attention.  Indeed,  some  who  have  read  it,  pronounce  it  supe* 
rior  to  the  other  productions  of  its  class.  Its  plan  is  certainly  original,  and  the  ground 
it  traverses  new,  and  on  the  whole,  it  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison.  Its  scenes 
possess  a high  moral  and  dramatic  interest. 

10.  — A Complete  Guide  to  Ornamental  Leather  Work . With  twenty- three  Cuts. 

Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition.  18mo.,  pp.  74.  Boston : James  Munroe 
<t  Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  every  particular  connected  with  ornamental  leather 
work — a very  useful  source  of  amusement  and  fashionable  department  of  practical 
art.  The  drawings  have  been  copied  from  the  models  executed  in  leather,  and  com- 
bine durability  with  beauty  of  design. 

11.  — Vara ; or  the  Child  of  Adoption.  12mo.,  pp.  316.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
<fe  Brothers. 

A story  of  domestic  and  social  life,  conveying  principles  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  true  happiness  of  every  family  circle.  It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  i nd  attrac- 
tive style,  and  may  be  read  by  the  most  fastidious  opponents  of  fiction  with  benefit. 
Carter  A Brothers  have  not,  as  we  are  aware,  published  anything  contrary  to  “ Ortho- 
dox Protestantism.” 
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12.  — A Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and  Abridged  from  his 
Larger  Works,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  L,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.  Two  vols. 
12mo.,  pp.  419  and  436.  New  York  : Harper  A Brothers. 

These  volumes  are  abridged  by  the  author  from  his  “ AncientEgyptians,”  written 
in  1834.  Having  however,  revisited  Egypt,  he  has  added  other  matter — the  results 
of  later  discoveries.  The  new  matter  embraces,  among  other  things,  a comparison  of 
the  habits  and  art9  of  the  Greeks  and  other  people  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  ; ob- 
oervations  on  decorative  art,  as  well  a9  on  color,  form,  and  proportion,  so  well  under- 
stood in  ancient  times.  The  attention  in  monetary  circles  being  now  directed  towards 
the  question  of  the  precious  metals,  his  observations  on  the  comparative  wealth  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  particularly  well  timed.  Wilkinson  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  most  laborious  and  original  explorer  in  Egypt,  and  every  traveler  In  that 
region,  since  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  have  freely  availed  themselves  of  his 
labors,  sometimes  acknowledging  their  obligations,  but  more  frequently  omitting  to  do 
so.  The  work  contains  nearly  four  hundred  wood-cut  illustrations. 

13.  — Persons  and  Pictures  from  the  Histories  of  France  and  England  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  Fall  of  the  Stuarts.  By  Henry  William  Herbert,  author 
of  “The  Captains  of  the  Old  Republics,”  Ac.,  Ac.  12mon  pp.  440.  New  York  : 
Hiker,  Thom  A Co. 

The  “ persons  and  pictures”  collected  in  thU  volume  are  selected  from  the  most 
stirring  and  interesting  epochs  of  the  French  and  English  histories — from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Fall  of  the  Stuarts— from  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  system  to  the 
establishment  of  a Constitutional  government  If  in  some  instances  the  scenes,  Ac., 
are  fictitious,  they  appear  to  be  drawn  with  fidelity  to  the  costume  of  the  day,  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  the  persons  brought  upon  the  stage  as  actors. 
On  the  whole,  the  volume  contains  a series  of  lively  and  dramatic  views  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  individuals,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  vice  and 
virtue,  heroism  and  fortitude,  a9  well  as  some  of  the  most  picturesque  events,  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  six  eventful  centuries. 

14.  — The  Hive  or  “ The  Bee  Hunter a Repository  of  Sketches,  including  Peculiar 
* American  Character,  Scenery,  and  Rural  Sports.  By  T.  B.  Thorp,  of  Louisiana, 

author  of  “ Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter,”  “ Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
Illustrated  by  Sketches  drawn  from  Nature.  12mo.,  812.  New  York  : D.  Ap- 

pleton A Co. 

In  these  beautifully  printed  and  finely  illustrated  pages  the  author  graphically 
sketches  the  scenery  of  the  southwest,  so  that  those  personally  unacquainted  with  it 
can  form  a just  idea  of  the  country,  its  surface,  vegetation,  Ac.  He  shows  that  the 
region  he  describes,  with  its  primeval  and  evergreen  forests,  its  unbounded  prairies, 
and  its  many  and  continuous  rivers,  presents  contributions  of  Nature  which  the  pil- 
grims from  every  land,  for  the  first  time,  behold  with  wonder  and  awe.  It  is  witnal 
an  amusing  as  well  os  an  instructive  book. 

16. — Utah  and  the  Mormons.  The  History,  Government,  Doctrines,  Customs,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  from  Personal  Observation  during  Six  Months' 
Residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  late  Secretary  of 
Utah  Territory.  12mo.,  pp.  347.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

Mr.  Ferris  ha9  aimed,  in  the  present  work,  to  give  a strictly  impartial  account  of 
the  Mormons  as  they  have  been  and  as  they  are,  without  however,  abstaining  from  a 
free  expression  of  opinion,  whenever  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant  a fair  conclusion. 
He  has  allowed  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  whenever  practicable  or  consistent  with 
the  brevity  of  the  work.  He  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  kindness  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  many  of  the  leading  Mormons,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  biased  from 
a free  and  candid  delineation  of  their  character  and  customs. 

16. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses , connected  with  the 
Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England.  VoL  IV.  12mo.,  pp.  847.  New  York : Harper  A 
Brothers. 

We  have  referred  to  the  volumes  of  this  series  as  they  have  successively  appeared, 
in  terms  of  commendation,  and  if  it  were  necessary  would  repeat  our  notes  of  com- 
mendation, but  as  it  is  not,  we  will  merely  state  that  the  present  volume,  the  fourth, 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart 
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17.  — A Rivulet  from  the  Ocean  of  Truth.  An  Authentic  and  Interesting  Narrative 
of  the  advancement  of  a Spirit  from  Darkness  to  Light.  Proviog  by  an  actual  in- 
stance the  influence  of  Man,  on  Earth,  over  the  Departed.  With  Introductory  and 
Incidental  Remarks.  By  John  S.  Adams.  8vo.,  pp.  72.  Boston  : Bela  Marsh. 

18.  — The  Philosophy  of  Creation.  Unfolding  the  Laws  of  the  Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  Nature,  and  embracing  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
World.  By  Thomas  Paine,  through  the  hand  of  Horace  6.  Wood,  Medium.  8vo.y 
pp.  120.  Boston:  Bela  Marsh. 

19.  — Free  Thoughts  Concerning  Religion  ; or  Nature  versus  Theology.  By  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis. 

These  three  pamphlets  are  the  productions  of  the  “Spiritualists,”  and  purport  to 
come  from  the  unseen  world  through  “mediums”  tabernacled  in  “flesh  and  blood.” 
There  is  much  poetry  and  religion  in  the  mediums — and  who  can  say  there  is  not  in- 
spiration ! Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  will,  of 
course,  “read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest”  the  statements  advanced  in  the 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

20.  — The  History  of  the  Bucaneers  of  America.  Containing  detailed  Accounts  of 
those  bold  and  daring  Freebooters— chiefly  along  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  Great  South  Sea,  succeeding  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.  8vo., 
pp.  484.  Boston : B.  B.  Mussey. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  1699.  The  present  edition  embraces  addi- 
tional notices  of  piracies  on  the  coast  of  New  England  down  to  the  year  1724.  The 
wondrous  actions,  (we  quote  from  the  preface  to  edition  of  1699,)  and  daring  adven- 
tures related,  are  such  as  will  transport  the  most  stupid  minds  into  an  admiration  of 
them,  though  many  times  they  were  not  attended  by  that  justice  and  regularity  that 
becomes  civilized  men,  or  men  of  any  pretensions  to  morality.  It  is  a work  of  consid- 
erable historical  interest  One  of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  its  pages,  John  Fill- 
more, was  the  great-grandfather  of  ex-President  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York. 

21.  — Turkey  and  the  Turks . By  J.  Y.  C.  Smith,  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  Egypt,” 
“A  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,”  and  “Letters  from  Ancient  Cities  of  the  East.”  12mo., 
pp.  320.  Boston : James  French. 

The  present  well-timed  volume  is  the  epitome  of  a diary  regularly  kept  by  Dr. 
Smith  while  traveling  in  the  East  Portions  of  it,' however,  relating  to  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  Turkey,  were  communicated  to  Gleason’s  beautiful  Pictorial. 
These  have  been  revised  and  extended  by  the  author.  The  character  of  the  Turks  is 
portrayed  with  apparent  liberality  and  impartiality ; and  the  work  contains,  without 
many  statistical  details,  a comprehensive  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

22.  — The  Christian  Household : Embracing  the  Christian  Horae,  Husband,  Wife, 
Father,  Mother,  Chihi,  Brother  and  Sister.  By  Charles  S.  Weaver,  author  of 
“ Lectures  on  Mental  Science,”  “ Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young,”  “ Moral  Antipo- 
des,” Ac.,  Ac,  18 mo.,  pp.  140.  Boston  : A.  Tompkins,  aud  B.  B.  Mussey  A Co. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  applies  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  the  influences  of 

Christianity  to  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  The  volume  is  “ most  gratefully  and 
affectionately”  dedicated  to  the  author's  mother,  “ whose  care  was  the  shield  of  his 
childhood,  whose  faith  wa9  the  strength  of  his  youth,  and  whose  love  the  delight  of 
his  manhood.”  We  commend  it  to  all  who  would  cultivate  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
domestic  life. 

23.  — Footprints  of  Famous  men.  Designed  as  Incitements  to  Intellectual  Industry. 
By  John  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  the  “Boyhood  of  Great  Men.”  New  York : Harper 
A Brothers. 

If  endowed  with  a temperament  of  the  least  physical  or  mental  energy,  this  little 
▼olume,  which  is  similar  in  design  to  the  “ Boyhood  of  Great  Men,”  and  equally  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  caDnot  fail  of  producing  on  the  minds  of  the  young  the  most 
beneficial  results,  by  inciting  them  to  intellectual  activity  and  attainments. 

24.  — Pictures  of  Life  in  England  and  America.  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Dean 
Dudley.  12mo^  pp.  251.  Boston:  James  French. 

A sketch  book  containing  a variety  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  notices  of  men  and 
things  in  the  Old  and  New  world,  mingled  with  anecdotes,  sentiments,  and  poetry. 
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25.  — Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Present . By  Joseph  Thompson.  12  mo, 

pp.  353.  Boston : J.  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  an  eloquent  divine,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  what  is  more,  a 
true  man.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1853.  having  six  months  before  left  New  York  ain 
the  uncertainty  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  try  the  benefit  of  a year  of  travel  in  more 
genial  climes.”  The  balmy  air  of  Egypt  brought  healing  to  his  lungs,  and  to  the 
world  of  letters  the  present  very  interesting  and  attractive  volume.  Of  the  many 
books  that  have  been  written,  relating  to  scenes  in  Egypt*  we  venture  to  say  that 
few,  if  any,  will  compare  with  this  in  freshness  or  interest.  Each  view  taken  by  the 
light  which  itself  threw  upon  the  mind — as  he  tells  us — is  photographed  by  the  out- 
ward upon  the  inward,  and  again  transferred  from  the  inward  to  the  outward.  His 
pictures  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  doubt  are  faithful — “ taken  as  they  were  and  given  as 
they  were  taken.”  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

26.  — The  Plurality  of  Worlds.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D., 

President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Theology  and  Geology.  12mo,pp. 

807.  Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  work  thinks,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  may 
now  be  deemed  as  “ blamable”  to  doubt  the  existence  of  inhabitants  of  the  Planets, 
and  Stars,  as,  three  centuries  ago  it  was  held  heretical  to  teach  that  doctrine,  and  yet 
he  is  bold  enough  to  teach  the  former,  and  with  a power  and  force  of  argument  that 
will  doubtless  shake  the  faith  of  6ome.  The  work  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  au- 
thor says  he  has  tried  to  give  to  the  book  not  only  a moral  but  a scientific  interest. 
The  partial  endorsement  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  by  writing  an  Introduction,  will 
secure  for  it  the  attention  of  many  who  would  not  otherwise  venture  to  look  into  it. 

27.  — Slavery.  Letters  and  Speeches.  By  Horacr  Mann,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  12mo.,  pp.  564.  Boston  : B.  B.  Mussey  A Co. 

Mr.  Mann,  now  President  of  Antioch  College,  represented  the  Whig,  and  after- 
wards the  Freesoil  party  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Congress  for  several 
years.  The  present  volume  consists  of  letters  accepting  the  Beveral  nominations, 
speeches  delivered  in  Congress,  and  at  public  meetings  in  Massachusetts — all  relating 
to  the  subject  of  slavery.  An  action  for  libel  was  commenced  against  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Mussey,  for  one  of  the  speeches  contained  in  the  present  volume.  The  work  is 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  young  men  of  Massachusetts. 

28.  — Polio's  Tour  in  Europe . Hollo  in  Paris.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  18ma,  pp.  225. 

W.  J.  Reynolds  A Co. 

This  is  the  second  of  a new  series  of  books  by  Mr.  Abbott.  The  first  volume,  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  last  >ear,  was  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  in  terms  of 
high  but  deserved  commendation.  No  better  books  for  young  persons  have  ever  been 
published.  The  author  has  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  in  a most  at- 
tractive aud  agreeable  form.  The  present  series  are  to  be  comprised  in  six  volumes, 
in  which  Kollo's  visits  to  Switzerland,  London,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Rhine,  will  be 
described. 

29.  — Flora  Lt/ndsay  ; or  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life.  By  Mrs.  Moodib,  author  of 

“ Mark  Hurdleston,”  M Life  in  the  Clearings,”  “ Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,”  Ac.  1 vol. 

12mo.,  pp.  343.  New  York  : Dewitt  A Davenport 

A tale  of  the  emigration  of  a young  couple  from  England  to  Canada  to  better  their 
condition.  Passing  through  perils  and  dangers  in  their  voyage  out  they  at  length 
reach  their  new  home,  and  find  their  efforts  crowned  with  success.  It  illustrates  the 
trite,  but  truthful  aphorism,  that  from  trifling  circumstances  the  greatest  events  often 
spring,  and  the  moral  that  Providence  has  an  overruling  agency  in  the  affairs  of  every 
day  life. 

80. — A History  of  England . By  John  Lingard,  D.  D.  VoL  V.  18 mo.,  pp.  861. 

Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  standard  work  is  before  us.  It  commences  with  the  suc- 
cession of  Henry  IV.,  in  1413,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Henry  VI I,  in  1496.  This 
volume  also  embraces  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV.  and  V,  and  Richard  the 
Third.  It  is  regarded  by  liberal  Protestants  as  one  of  the  most  impartial  histories  of 
the  times  to  which  it  refers  that  has  ever  been  published. 
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OFFICE  146  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CASRCAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION 


This  Company  being  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  owning  Stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, has  the  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  management*  with  the  mutual  feature  of 
shoring  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  without  being  liable  to  assessments, 

$100,000 

deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  all 

policy  bolder*. 

The  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  of  this  Company  has  resulted  in  a Bonus  of  more 
than  fifty  pee  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  rremium  paid. 

Persons  insured  may  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  first-class  vessels,  with- 
out extea  cttaege  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  by  paying  an  additional  charge, 
m&y  visit  California,  or  other  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy. 
Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  furnished  gratia  and  free  of  postage. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

O.  Y.  Wkhple,  Secretary. 

PIANO-FORTES. 

JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
he  ia  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  lie  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano-fortes  of  the  first  class,  warranted  to  give  entire 
eati&factioa,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co,, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnan 
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Chamber  .or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Paris,  26  Decerober, 

Mr.  Freeman  Hr.vr. 

Sir:— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  tho  8 

you  have  published  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  its  groat  merit.  It  t 
marked  the  sustained  zeal  and*  care  w ith  which  yon  have  brought  togoiher  in  its  pi^rs,  sti 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utility ; i 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  wnv  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  subs 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  com 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  nlso  to  forwards  to  you  this  loiter,  which  we  conclude  Slf* I 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horace  s5ay,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL,  President  of  the  Ctwunb 

At  a stated  meeting  or  tho  Philadelphia  Hoard  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  ^ 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a disseuting  voice: — 

Hero/red,  That  the  Hoard  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  comlct 

attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  Information  nnd  statistics  relating  to  the  commercial  andti 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  »*  //«»/’*  Merchants1  Mayan  nr  etut  C*m% 
Rreicv,"  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  nu  eminent  dogree,  and  trust  their  felluw*elUzrn?  t 
luduced  to  encourage  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Id  his  arduous  lubors  by  becoming  *ul>*criberBf 
periodical. 

it  r * aired  • That  a copy  of  tho  foregoing  Resolution  bo  furnished  Mr.  llrnr,  by  the  BtctvUuy  % 

Hoard. 

TIJG8.  P.  COPE,  Preside  nr.  O.  O.  Cmt 

CiEciKNATi  CnsMnERor  CoKKrane,  Februaiy  { 

At  a meoMngof  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.  February  4tb,  1851,  lb«  t.llowu 
Uon*  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Rrevirtd,  Thnl  Ucst’s  Merchants'  M*£*nwc  end  Commercial  Rrr»cwt  it  a work,  of  I 
and  utility,  nun  Is  signally  adapted  to  Inform  ihe  merchants  upon  the  nwneron*  facia  n 
foreign  and  intcmid  trade  ol  the  country.  It*  mmiulncttuvs  cud  agricultural  sLai  1 
thnnk*  of  the  mercantile  community  are  duo  to  lie  editor,  Frekxa*  Hurt,  for  Hits  t 
ability  with  which  he  hua conducted  It  lor  so  many  year*. 


R/sntveJ,  That  we  recommend  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a 
foiwnrtled  to  Ma.  Hurt.  ^ =-=*  C 
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Art.  I.— OUR  AMERICAN  LAKE  CITIES. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  on  the  central  plain  of  our  continent,  is 
attracting  much  attention.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  lake  cities.  To 
many  persons  this  seems  unaccountable.  The  reason  of  such  rapid  devel- 
opment is,  however,  easily  found.  s 

On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  west  of  the  mountains,  in  our  central 
plain — including  the  Canadas  and  the  southwestern  states,  there  live  some) 
fifteen  millions  of  people,  among  the  different  communities  of  whom  ^ 
great  Commerce  is  springing  up.  Of  this  number,  a less  proportion  thai* 
one-eighth  live  in  cities  and  towns.  The  other  seven-eighths,  over  thirteen 
millions,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating  the  earth.  The  product  of 
their  industry  so  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  interior  cities,  tha^ 
the  whole  world  scarcely  affords  a sufficient  market.  The  increase  of  their 
number,  yearly,  is  some  eight  hundred  thousand,  soon  to  become  a million. 
This  increase  should  be  absorbed  in  the  towns,  because,  the  thirteen  mil- 
lion of  farmers  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  food  and  raw 
material  for  both  home  supply  and  foreign  demand.  In  England  an4 
Scotland,  but  one-third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
our  central  plain,  one-half  will  be  an  ample  proportion  for  feeding  thcj 
other  half,  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  less  fertile  states,  east,  and  for 
export  abroad.  At  this  time  there  are,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  six  hundre4 
thousand.  These  cities  and  towns  are  the  natural  concentrating  points  of 
commerce  for  more  than  six  millions  of  people.  They  are  rapidly  forming 
railroad  connections  with  the  cities  and  towns  having  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  800,000,  situated  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Mobile  basins ; and,  what  is  of  more  immediate  benefit  to  their  growth, 
they  are  being,  by  the  same  means,  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  great  region  around  them  whose  indigenous  products  and 
imports  they  receive  and  distribute.  Here,  then,  are  the  elements  for 
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computing  the  future  growth  of  our  lake  and  St  Lawrence  cities : six 
million  of  industrious  and  commercial  people  having  but  one-tenth  of  their 
number  living  in  cities  and  towns  which  are  used  for  their  commerce. 
This  disproportion  is  being  corrected  by  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  cen- 
ters of  trade  which  nature  has  most  strongly  marked  for  great  cities.  By 
means  of  railroads  over  the  level  surface,  the  best  harbors  are  easily 
reached.  The  six  millions  using  the  lakes  and  St  Lawrence,  as  their  chief 
channel  of  Commerce,  will,  in  fifteen  years,  swell  to  twelve  millions.  The 
chief  cities  of  these  millions,  to  overcome  the  present  disproportion  of  the 
rural  population,  should  have  a growth  much  more  rapid  than  the  average 
aggregate  increase.  If  these  cities  should  absorb  the  whole  Increase  of 
the  fifteen  years,  to  wit,  six  millions,  the  rural  population  would  still  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  cities  and  capable  of  feeding,  besides  themselves, 
nearly  twice  the  numbers  which  their  cities  would  then  contain.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  a growth  of  these  cities,  during  the 
coming  fifteen  years,  adding  some  six  millions  to  their  present  numbers. 
This  will  give  them  a growth  more  rapid  than  heretofore  and  much  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  cities  of  any  other  country.  If 
we  allow  to  the  three  largest  one-half  of  this  increase,  being  three  millions, 
it  would,  equally  divided,  give  a million  to  each.  If,  instead  of  one-hal^ 
we  allow  one-third  only  for  the  cities,  in  the  year  1869 ; and  i£  of  this 
third,  being  four  millions,  wo  concede  two  millions  to  the  three  largest 
cities  with  their  dependent  suburbs,  it  will  give  to  each  of  the  three  two- 
thirds  of  a million. 

It  will  be  natural  to  inquire  whether,  up  to  this  time,  the  lake  cities 
have  given  indication  of  such  extraordinary  future  increase.  Let  us  see. 
Chicago,  from  1840  to  1850  increased  from  4,479  to  29,963.  This  is 
nearly  equal  to  a duplication  each  three-and-a-lialf  years.  The  same  rate 
of  increase  continued  from  this  time  (July  1854)  fifteen  years,  would  give 
to  that  city  over  a million.  Since  1850,  it  has  increased  (in  round  num- 
bers) from  thirty  to  sixty-six  thousand,  showing  about  the  same  rate  of 
increase  as  before.  Toledo  increased  from  June  1850  to  January  1854 
from  3,870  to  8,700,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  a duplication  once  in 
three  years.  This  rate,  carried  forward  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  would 
give  it  a population  of  over  three  hundred  thousand.  If  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  last  year  (34  per  cent)  should  be  continued,  fifteen  years 
would  give  it  over  seven  hundred  tnousand.  Cleveland  with  Ohio  city, 
which  has  been  united  to  her,  will  have,  at  the  rate  of  increase  since  1 850, 
some  900,000  in  1869.  Detroit , from  1840  to  1850  increased  from  9,102 
to  21,019,  or  120  per  cent  If  seven  years  be  adopted  as  the  period  of 
duplication,  Detroit  will  have,  in  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Buffalo,  from  1840  to  1850,  increased  132  per  cent,  which  will 
give  a duplication  in  about  seven  years.  This  rate  continued  to  1 869 
would  swell  her  population  to  about  270,000. 

These  would  be  great  results  and  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
looked  well  into  the  elements  from  which  they  are  to  be  produced.  If  it 
be  asked,  how  are  wo  to  know  beforehand  with  reasonable  certainty  which 
are  to  be  the  favored  cities  destined  to  show  forth  such  wonderfii!  augmen- 
tation, the  answer  will,  on  investigation,  be  found  less  difficult  than,  at 
first,  would  seem  probable.  Our  interior  plain  presents  so  few  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  railroads  that  its  land  Commerce,  by  their  means, 
might  be  concentrated  at  almost  any  point  with  equal  facility.  If  Com- 
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merce  could  be  carried  on  by  railroads  as  economically  as  by  lakes,  rivers 
and  canals — these  water  channels,  so  far  from  drawing  it  to  their  border*^ 
would  be  but  obstructions  to  turn  it  aside,  and  the  largest  interior  cities 
would  grow  up  at  points  intermediate  between  the  lakes  and  rivers.  But 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  water  is  but  a fraction  of  that  by  the  best 
railroad.  For  long  distances,  on  the  lakes,  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-eighth, 
on  the  rivers  one-tiflh,  and  on  good  canals  one-third.  In  the  race  of  im- 
provement between  the  water  and  the  land  channels  of  trade,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  which  will  advance  on  its  rival,  but  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  during  the  next  fifteen  years  railroads  will  be  operated  so  as  to 
bring  the  proportionate  cost  of  transport,  by  their  means,  nearer  than 
three  to  one  of  that  by  the  average  water  channels.  The  chief  cities  of 
the  lakes  must,  therefore,  be  built  where  the  Commerce  of  water  channels 
is  greatest,  and  where  railroads  are  invited  to  concentrate,  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  surrounding  country,  as  w ell  as  by  the  advantages  offered 
at  the  best  points  of  concentration  of  water  channels.  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Oswego  possess  these  advantages,  in  different  de- 
grees. They  all  unite  lake  and  canal  Commerce  and  possess  more  or  less 
advantages  for  the  concentration  of  railroads.  These  advantages,  in  ex- 
tent, may  be  attributed  to  them  in  the  order  they  are  named.  Chicago 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  others  in  position,  being  nearer  the 
center  of  fertile  territory  and  having  an  easier  connection  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Toledo,  in  these  respects,  stands  next  and  possesses  some 
advantages  over  Chicago,  in  easier  and  better  means  of  intercourse  with 
Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  river  generally,  as  also  with  the  Canadas.  The 
Illinois  canal,  one  hundred  miles  long,  gives  Chicago  a cheap  water  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  navigation  and,  by  that  channel,  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  long, 
connects  Toledo  and  Cincinnati ; and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  traverses  the  Maumee  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  Wabash  valley,  connecting  Toledo  with  the  lower  Ohio  at 
Evansville.  The  tonnage  of  these  canals,  to  and  from  Toledo,  has  doubled 
once  in  three  years,  since  they  were  opened.  Chicago  and  Toledo,  it  will 
be  perceived,  have  no  rivals  on  the  lakes,  in  the  great  advantage  of  hold- 
ing the  shortest  and  cheapest  channels  of  trade  connecting  them  with  the 
great  rivers  of  the  plain  and  the  great  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  <fcc., 
bordering  these  rivers.  By  means  of  these  channels,  and  railroads  parallel 
to  them,  they  hold  the  keys  of  the  Commerce,  soon  to  become  immense, 
between  the  great  rivers  and  the  great  lakes  of  the  continent.  Chicago 
and  Toledo  not  only  possess  this  advantage,  by  means  of  their  water  chan- 
nels, but  they  are  the  natural  points  of  convergence  for  the  railroads  that^ 
from  the  gulf  cities  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  great  river  borders,  seek 
exchanges  with  the  cities  of  the  lakes.  Cleveland,  in  a less,  though  in  a 
large  degree,  participates  with  Chicago  and  Toledo  in  the  advantages  of 
an  exchange  commerce  with  the  river  cities.  She  is  the  lake  port  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  river  towns  on  the  Ohio  below  to  Maysville ; and  she 
will  contest  with  Toledo  the  railroad  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
lake,  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  some  other  western  cities  to  and  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  Her  control,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads of  the  lake  trade  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
with  that  portion  of  southwestern  travel  and  trade  which  her  position  and 
commercial  strength  will  enable  her  to  command,  will,  with  other  advan- 
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tages,  insure  for  Cleveland  the  third  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
lakes.  Milwaukie,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Oswego  and  one  or  more  cities  of 
Canada  will  continue  the  rapid  growth  which  has  heretofore  characterised 
them,  and  hold  a high  position  on  the  list  of  great  American  cities.  Let 
Us  revert  to  some  considerations  of  a general  nature  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  prospects  of  our  future  great  lake  cities.  Railroads, 
next  to  good  water  channels,  will  have  the  chief  agency  in  so  concentrating 
commerce  and  co-operative  industry,  as  to  build  up  our  great  cities.  These 
railroads,  if  wisely  located,  will  be  connected  with  good  harbors.  Other 
advantages  being  equal,  such  harbors  as  can  be  most  easily  reached  by 
railroads  commanding  the  land  trade  of  the  largest  extent  of  country,  will 
be  the  sites  on  which  the  greatest  lake  cities  will  grow  up.  The  value  of 
a harbor  is  not  alone  determined  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  reached 
by  railroads.  Its  position,  in  relation  to  the  natural  course  of  trade,  by 
water  and  by  land,  the  eligibility  of  its  site,  its  climate,  <kc.,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  climate  of  all  the  lake  cities  is  temperate  and 
invigorating.  In  this  respect  they  are  equal.  No  better  climate  can  be 
found  in  any  largo  region  of  the  United  States  than  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  great  lakes.  Commerce  has,  already,  so  concentrated  around 
the  heads  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  as  to  indicate  and  fix  the  places  of 
their  future  great  cities  as  near  their  southwestern  waters  as  good  harbors 
and  good  sites  could,  be  found.  Already  are  Chicago  and  Toledo  the 
greatest  primary  gathering  and  distributing  ports  on  the  lakes.  The 
localities  of  both,  in  their  natural  state  were  rather  forbidding,  but,  on 
closer  examination,  both  are  found  to  possess  great  advantages  for  such 
improvements  as  are  needful  in  building  large  cities.  That  of  Toledo, 
elevated  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above  the  harbor,  has  a variety  of  surface 
well  adapted,  when  properly  gradedr  to  quick  surface  drainage,  while  that 
of  Chicago,  lying  but  little  above  the  lake,  admits  of  a sewerage  connection 
with  the  lake  waters  that,  with  an  ample  use  of  water  from  reservoirs, 
may  keep  the  city  healthfully  clean.  For  commerce  by  water,  these  places 
are  unequaled  and  cannot  be  rivaled.  Chicago,  by  means  of  her  canal 
and  the  Illinois  river,  will  command  the  heavy  freights  exchanged  between 
the  great  river  region  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  the  two  great 
lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  with  a large  portion  of  lake  Huron. 

Toledo,  by  means  of  her  canals  to  Cincinnati  and  to  Evansville,  will 
hold  equal  control  of  the  exchange  freights  adapted  to  water  transport,  of 
all  the  countries  bordering  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  waters,  to  be 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  regions  around  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  a 
portion  of  lake  Huron.  How  extensive  this  commerce  will  soon  become, 
the  most  sanguine  will  fail  to  duly  estimate.  Raw  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, such  as  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  tobacco,  dyewoods,  cabinet  woods,  will, 
for  some  time,  be  prominent  in  the  commercial  movements  from  South  to 
North  ; while,  for  all  time,  the  interchange  of  commodities,  the  products 
of  diversity  of  climate,  may  be  relied  on.  First,  the  most  common  articles 
of  food  interchanged  will  swell  the  tide  of  commerce  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Afterwards,  in  greatly  increasing  quantities,  fruits  of  cold 
and  warm  climates  and  the  same  fruits  and  vegetables  ripening  at  different 
times,  will  be  exchanged  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  trade. 
Of  the  food,  sugar  ana  other  products  of  the  cane  have  become  prominent, 
in  these  channels.  Last  year  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Gulf  States 
reached  about  five  hundred, million  pounds.  A considerable  part  of  this 
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is  in  progress  of  distribution  from  Chicago  and  Toledo  to  the  people  who 
deal  primarily  with  lake  ports.  Most  of  the  tropical  products  of  the  Gulf 
border,  indigenous  and  imported,  destined  for  consumption  about  the  lakes 
will,  probably,  reach  the  lakes  chiefly  through  the  Mississippi  river  and  bo 
distributed,  primarily,  from  Chicago  and  Toledo.  The  fish  of  the  lakes, 
scarcely  equaled  in  delicacy  of  flavor,  will  be  a considerable  article*  of 
Commerce  to  be  distributed  from  the  principal  lake  ports  over  all  the  plain. 
Lumber  will  be  an  item  of  great  importance,  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  lake  and  river  regions.  White  pine  has  become  indis- 
pensable in  the  construction  of  good  dwellings.  This  grows  only  in  high 
latitudes.  The  northern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  both  shores  of  lake  Huron* 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Michigan  have  pineries  of  great  extent  and 
excellence  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  Commerce,  veiy  many  years,  per- 
haps for  all  time.  Below  the  latitude  of  Chicago  and  Toledo,  this  timber 
does  not  grow.  These  places,  by  means  of  their  canals  and  railroads, 
possess  the  best  channels  to  carry  it  to  the  towns  south  and  west  which 
can  be  reached  by  canal,  railroad  or  river  transport.  On  Borne  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  waters  there  are  good  pineries  which  may  supply  that 
river  and  the  places  which  carry  on  their  primary  trade  at  the  towns  on 
its  banks.  So,  a portion  of  the  Ohio  river  and  its  commercial  dependen- 
cies will  be  supplied,  in  part,  from  the  Allegheny  river  with  an  inferior 
article.  With  these  exceptions,  western  Ohio,  northern  and  middle  In- 
diana and  a large  portion  of  Illinois  will  receive  their  supplies  of  pine 
lumber  from  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Coal  will  be  distributed  inland  from  Toledo,  to  a considerable  extent  of 
country.  This  is  also  true  of  all  the  lake  cities,  in  respect  to  anthracite 
brought  to  Buffalo  from  northern  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  coal  is  dis- 
tributed, at  present,  from  Cleveland  and  Erie,,  to  the  other  lake  ports, 
above.  It  is  dug  from  the  great  Allegheny  coal  field  which  has  its  north- 
ern outcrop  about  40  miles  from  the  shore  of  lake  Erie.  The  Michigan 
coal  field  which  crops  out  on  Saganaw  bay  and  is  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  Detroit  and  Toledo  will,  probably,  be  the  source  of  supply  to  these 
cities,  and  possibly,  to  all  the  ports  on  lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  Chicago 
will  receive  her  bituminous  coal,  by  canal  and  railroad,  from  the  great 
coal  field  of  Illinois.  The  eastern  outcrop  of  this  coal  field  is  about  80 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  Gypsum  and  water-lime , obtained  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  will  contribute  considerable  freight  for  the 
benefit  of  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

The  indigenous  trade  of  the  central  plain  has  been  rather  touched  upon 
than  exhibited  in  detail,  in  the  above  sketch.  This  home  trade  now  fur- 
nishes a large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lake  cities ; and,  as  it  will 
grow  in  magnitude  and  value  much  faster  than  the  trade  with  regions  out 
of  the  plain,  the  chief  agency  in  the  future  increase  of  the  principal  lake 
cities,  should  be  looked  for  in  this  direction. 

It  will  be  proper,  before  closing  the  notice  of  this  department  of  their 
Commerce,  to  take  into  consideration  the  advantages  of  our  best  located 
lake  cities,  in  reference  to  their  capacity  to  manufacture  and  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  manufactures  of  the  cold  regions  around  the  lakes. 

Since  machinery,  moved  by  steam,  has  taken  upon  itself  to  make  most 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  articles  that  pass  under  the  general  name  of 
manufactures,  it  has  found  itself  best  placed  in  large  cities  and  populous 
districts.  Machinery  for  one  branch  of  manufactures  flourishes  best  near 
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to  machineir  for  other  and  different  branches.  There  is  a needful  co-op- 
operation  which  requires  proximity.  This  brings  manufactures  more  and 
more  into  large  masses,  either  constituting  the  bases  of  large  cities  or 
•welling  commercial  cities  into  an  unwonted  growth.  The  manifestations 
of  this  new  power,  in  city-building,  are  plain  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Experi- 
ence proves,  that  men  can  endure  more  labor,  bodily  and  mental,  and  that 
they  will  perform  more  service  for  the  same  compensation,  in  high  than 
in  low  latitudes.  This  well  known  fact  explains,  in  some  degree,  the  cause 
of  growth  of  most  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities — the  hives  of  modern 
industry — in  cold  climates.  In  Europe,  nearly  all  are  north  of  the  48th 
parallel,  and  in  this  country,  with  slight  exceptions,  all  are  above  the  39th 
degree.  In  looking  over  Europe  and  the  United  States  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cities  and  towns  distinguished  for  their  growth,  since  steam  came 
into  general  use,  are  almost  entirely  in  the  vigor-giving  climates  of  high 
latitudes.  Perhaps  the  highest  latitude  in  which  are  united  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  food,  fuel,  and  raw  materials,  may  be  set  down,  other  things 
being  equal,  as  the  most  favorable  for  new  manufacturing  cities. 

Cheap  food  may  be  safely  predicated  of  any  fertile  portion  of  the  Union 
up  to  the  northern  limit  at  which  Indian  corn  may  be  ripened  with  cer- 
tainty. From  this  grain  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  more  nutriment 
is  obtained  from  an  ecpial  quantity  of  land  and  labor  than  from  any  other 
cereal,  except  rice,  which  grows  in  a climate  quite  unfitted  for  manufac- 
turing towns.  The  grains,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  it  is  well 
known,  yield  the  heaviest  areable  product  at  or  near  the  highest  latitude 
which  furnishes  sufficient  heat  to  ripen  them.  As  that  latitude  is  de- 
parted from  towards  the  tropics,  the  stalk  grows  larger,  while  the  ears  of 
corn  and  the  heads  of  the.  other  grains  decrease  in  relative  size  and  num- 
ber. In  Oswego  county,  New  York,  more  than  120  bushels  of  corn  have 
been  grown  on  an  acre ; whereas  in  Alabama,  60  bushels  would  bo  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  a maximum  crop. 

The  difference  in  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  two  climates,  with  equal 
fertility  and  cultivation,  supposing  both  of  the  best  kind,  would  be  still 
greater  in  favor  of  the  high  latitude.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oats  and 
barley.  While  the  plant,  in  these  cereals,  increases  in  size  with  increased 
heat  and  moisture,  the  grain  produced  therefrom  decreases  in  quality  and 
quantity,  not  only  relatively,  but  positively.  The  root  most  used  for  food, 
the  common  potato,  is  notoriously  governed  by  the  same  natural  law,  pro- 
ducing to  the  acre,  in  Upper  Michigan  and  Northern  New  York,  double 
in  quantity  and  immeasurably  better  in  quality  than  in  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Ohio. 

The  grasses  cultivated  and  indigenous,  it  is  well  known,  grow  better 
crops  above  than  below  our  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  43°,  near  the  sea 
level,  is  near  their  favorite  climate,  which  moves  southward  as  that 
isothermal  line,  passing  inland,  is  influenced  by  altitude.  The  grasses 
chiefly,  and  the  grains  to  some  extent,  furnish  the  meats  used  for  food.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  best  Animals  for  the  butcher  are  grown 
chiefly  in  the  region  most  prolific  of  grasses  and  grains ; and  the  products 
of  the  dairy  are  decidedly  larger  and  more  profitable  in  the  same  region. 
The  natural  law,  which  under  the  best  cultivation,  gives  the  greatest  and 
best  product  of  the  cereals  in  the  coldest  climate  which  will  ripen  them, 
operates  also  on  domestic  animals,  which  are  brought  to  their  highest 
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state  of  development  far  north  of  their  indigenous  clime.  Our  great 
cities  are  chiefly  furnished  with  meats  and  the  products  of  the  dairy 
from  the  country  above  latitude  39  deg. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  that  climate  where  food  will  be 
most  abundant,  not  only  of  animal  and  vegetable,  but  the  most  substantial 
fruits,  the  apple  and  pear ; the  southern  borders  of  the  lake,  and  to  some 
extent  the  northern,  having  a special  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  these  in 
perfection. 

With  fuel  the  lake  cities  will  be  well  supplied.  All  but  Chicago  are 
surrounded  by  woodland,  but  the  permanent  supply  must  come  from  the 
coal  beds.  One  of  these — that  of  Michigan,  crops  out  on  Saginaw  Bay — 
the  great  Allegheny  coal  field  is  but  40  or  50  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
that  of  Illinois  is  distant  less  than  100  miles  from  Chicago.  Coal  may  be 
brought  to  this  city  by  canal  directly  from  the  bed.  It  may  reach  Toledo 
in  60  miles  by  the  railroad  now  nearly  completed  to  Jackson,  Michigan, 
where  the  coal  field  of  Michigan  has  its  southerly  out-crop ; or  by  water 
from  Saginaw  Bay.  If  the  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  should  be  pre- 
ferred, it  will  reach  Toledo  by  lake  from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  to  which 
places  coal  is  brought  by  canal  from  beds  distant  about  50  miles.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a settled  point,  that  the  lake  cities  will  be 
supplied  with  fuel  at  a rate  about  as  cheap  as  those  cities  on  the  great 
rivers  South  or  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

How  will  they  stand  as  to  raw  materials  for  manufacture  ? Stone,  tim- 
ber, iron,  copper,  lead,  cotton,  wool,  <fec.,  will  abound  and  be  easily  cen- 
tered in  the  chief  points  of  Commerce  on  river  and  lake.  Beautiful  and 
easily  wrought  freestone,  and  several  kinds  of  limestone,  are  found  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie  in  extensive  quarries,  and  can  be  delivered  at  the 
wharves  of  her  cities  at  a low  price.  There  is  not  a leading  city  on  the 
lakes  which  has  not  in  or  near  it  this  essential  raw  material,  of  good  qual- 
ity and  in  great  abundance.  Timber  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  whitewood,  black  and 
white  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  cherry,  hemlock,  Ac.,  abound  on  the  lake 
borders,  of  excellent  quality.  The  raw  materials  for  textile  fabrics — cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  all,  except  the  first,  are  in  their  favorite  climate  near 
the  lakes.  Cotton  will  be  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  chiefly 
manufactured  in  a colder  climate  than  that  in  which  it  grows.  It  will  for 
that  purpose  be  carried  North  to  the  nearest  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing -centers,  in  which  are  united,  in  the  highest  degree,  a vigor-giving 
climate,  abundant  food  and  raw  material,  and  cheap  channels  of  trans- 
port. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  fairly  weighed,  it  seems  almost  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  great  manufacturing  hives  of  the  North  American 
plain  will  grow  up  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  The  growth  of  the  best 
situated  of  the  lake  cities  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  chiefly  owing  to  their 
commanding  position  for  the  concentration  of  commercial  operations.  No 
city  attains  very  high  position  without  manufactures ; but  these  come  as 
naturally  where  Commerce  has  established  itself,  as  teeth  in  the  mouth  of 
an  infant  child.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  place  themselves  near  to  each  other.  It  has  always  been  so,  but 
steam  power,  operating  a constantly  improving  machinery,  has  wonder- 
fully increased  this  tendency  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  before  stated,  that  the  most 
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rapidly  growing  cities,  built  chiefly  by  modern  instrumentalities,  are  in 
high  latitudes,  where  the  most  vigorous  men,  the  largest  acreable  product 
of  grains  and  grasses,  and  the  best  stock  for  the  butcher  are  produced.  In 
Europe  this  latitude  is  above  48,  and  in  this  country  above  39.  The  best 
climate  for  manufacturing  citiefc  is  probably  between  latitude  fifty  and  fifty- 
six  in  Europe,  and  between  forty  and  forty-five  in  this  country.  In  Great 
Britain,  all  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  except  London,  are  above  lati- 
tude 62  deg.  Those  of  recent  growth  in  Europe  generally,  are  chiefly 
either  in  high  latitudes,  or  on  elevations  high  above  the  ocean  level. 

Old  England  and  New  England  now  manufacture  largely  for  the  cen- 
tral plain.  They  possess  the  men  and  capital,  but  lack  the  cheap  food 
and  raw  material.  New  England  also  lacks  cheap  fuel  for  motive  power. 
Her  ascendancy  as  a manufacturing  region  is  temporary,  waiting  only  the 
development  of  the  new  country  about  the  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi, 
to  be  superseded.  The  wonderful  vigor  which  has  characterized  her  peo- 
ple is  in  process  of  rapid  deterioration  from  causes  not  now  requiring 
enumeration.  The  necessities  of  her  position  will  continue  in  use  most  of 
her  present  establishments,  and  some  new  manufactures  will  naturally 
spring  up ; but  most  of  the  increase  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
yearly  addition  of  a million  to  our  aggregate  population,  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional consumption  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of  more  than  twenty 
millions,  whose  wealth  is  rapidly  augmenting,  together  with  the  transfer 
of  much  capital  andi  skill  from  the  old  States  and  the  western  nations  of 
Europe,  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures,  will  inure  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  cities  on  the  lake  borders  and  on  the  upper  Mississippi  waters. 

The  best  located  of  these  cities  have  such  manifest  advantages  in  posi- 
tion, climate,  and  the  ample  resources  of  the  surrounding  country,  all 
provided  by  nature,  against  whose  decree  no  human  power  can  prevail, 
that  it  is  wonderful  their  claims  to  become  the  future  great  cities  of  the 
continent  have  not  been  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject. 

The  following  facts  bearing  on  this  matter  are  believed  to  be  indubit- 
able : — 

That  the  great  central  plain  contains  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  a tendency  to  a rapid  increase  of  the  disproportion. 

That  the  lakes  afford  the  best  channel  of  Commerce  for  this  interior 
population  among  themselves,  and  for  communication  with  the  North 
British  American  colonies,  with  our  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  with  the 
countries  over  the  ocean. 


That  the  Commerce  of  the  people  of  the  central  plain,  among  them- 
selves, is  many  times  greater  than  with  all  the  world  besides,  and  has, 
therefore,  the  power  to  build  up  and  sustain  a larger  city  population  than 
can  be  supported  on  the  Atlantic  border  by  a Commerce,  in  a large  pro- 
portion, external  to  them,  of  a smaller,  and,  by  comparison,  constantly  les- 
sening number  of  people. 

That  modern  improvements  have  increased  the  tendency  of  manufac- 
tures to  concentrate  where  Commerce  has  fixed,  or  is  establishing  its  prin- 
cipal seats ; and  that  both  these  great  departments  of  human  industry  in- 
creasingly prefer  high  latitudes,  where  vigor  of  mind  and  muscle  are  im- 
parted to  the  human  system.  That  the  preference  for  coU  climates  has 
been  strengthened  by  modern  improvements,  in  habitations  and  clothing, 
whereby  the  inconveniences  of  a rigorous  climate  have  been  greatly  lea- 
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Mined,  leaving  tbe  advantages  to  be  availed  of  almost  unalloyed.  That  tbe 
climate  of  the  lake  region  is  that  in  which  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain  and 
grasses  are  produced,  and  therefore  affords  assurance  of  support  to  the 
largest  masses  of  people  concentrated  at  the  best  commercial  points  on  the 
lake  borders. 

That  the  emigrants  who  choose  a cold  climate  for  a future  home,  com- 
ing as  they  commonly  do  from  a vigor-giving  latitude,  have  more  ability 
to  aid  in  building  up  Commerce  and  manufactures  than  others  from 
warmer  climes,  who,  content  with  few  comforts  and  fewer  luxuries,  seek  a 
new  home  without  changing  climate,  intending  to  enjoy  an  easy  life  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  labor. 

That  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  central  plain,  from  its  early  settlement 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  proving  conclusively  their  ability  to  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  more  populous,  and  consequently  greater  centers  of  power  and 
influence.  To  remove  all  doubt  where  incredulity  exists  on  this  point,  the 
following  comparisons  are  submitted.  The  facts  are  drawn  from  the  cen- 
sus returns.  No  interior  city  existed  in  1790,  and  but  two,  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati,  in  1800.  The  average  period  of  duplication  since  1810,  of  the 
cities  brought  into  the  census,  has  been  for  most  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
over  fifteen  years. 

For  the  forty  years  from  1810  to  1850  New  York  increased  at  that 
rate,  and  ten  cities,  of  which  eight  were  in  the  central  plain,  doubled  in 
less  than  fifteen  years. 

For  the  thirty  years  from  1826  to  1850,  two,  Boston  and  New  Orleans, 
grew  at  that  rate,  and  twenty,  of  which  thirteen  were  Western,  had  a 
more  rapid  growth. 

For  the  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850  New  York  increased  at  that 
rate,  and  twenty-nine,  of  which  twenty  were  in  the  Western  plain,  grew 
more  rapidly. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Augusta, 
Me.,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  and  forty-seven,  of  which  tw  enty-seven  are  in 
the  plain,  doubled  in  a shorter  period.  Of  the  sixty-nine  cities,  counting 
them  in  all  the  enumerations,  which  doubled  their  numbers  in  ten  years 
and  under,  sixty-one  are  in  the  Western  plain.  They  stand  at  the  differ- 
ent enumerations  as  follows  : — 


1800-10.  1810-80.  1880-10. 
For  50  years.  For  40  years.  For  30  yeura. 
Western  cities  3 6 11 

Atlantic  cities  0 12 


1810-40.  1840-10. 

For  SO  years.  For  1C  year*. 
18  23 

2 3 


Of  the  nine  cities  which  during  the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1850 
averaged  a duplication  in  eight  years  and  under,  eight  are  in  the  central 
plain,  and  one,  Lowell,  is  in  the  Atlantic  border.  Of  tne  seven  cities  which 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850  made  an  average  duplication 
in  six  years  and  under*,  all  are  in  the  central  plain ; and  for  the  ten  years 
from  1840  to  1850,  nine  cities,  of  which  eight  are  in  the  great  plain,  and 
one  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  Manchester,  N.  II,  doubled  at  the  rate  of  six 
years  and  under. 

The  relative  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  cities,  external  and  internal,  which 
we  arc  comparing,  may  be  further  w'ell  illustrated,  by  giving  their  propor- 
tionate magnitude  at  the  several  decennial  periods  of  the  United  States 
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pensus.  And  first,  let  us  see  how  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  two  sections, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York,  change  their  relation  as  to  size. 

In  1800  Cincinnati  stood  as  1 to  80;  in  1810,  as  1 to  38;  in  1820  as 
1 to  13 ; in  1830  as  1 to  9 ; in  1840,  as  1 to  7 ; and  in  1850  as  1 to  5. 

The  four  interior  cities,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  as 
compared  with  the  four  exterior  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  stood,  as  to  population,  in  1810,  1-29 ; in  1820,  1-21 ; in 
1830,  1-18;  in  1840,  1-9;  and  in  1850,  1-5. 

The  above,  with  Pittsburg  and  Louisville  added  to  the  interior  cities, 
and  Albany  and  Charleston  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  same  period, 
bore  proportion  as  follows:  in  1810,  1-15  ; in  1820, 1-14;  in  1830,  1-11 ; 
in  1840,  1-6 ; and  in  1850,  1-3^. 

The  aggregate  of  the  ten  largest  of  each  section  (Atlantic  and  central 
plain)  bore  the  proportion,  in  1850,  1-3^. 

Taking  the  aggregate  city  population  of  each  section,  their  proportion 
in  1850  was  about  1 in  the  interior  p'ain  to  2^  in  the  Atlantic  slope. 
At  the  present  time,  September,  1854,  the  plain  has  in  it,  very  nearly,  one, 
to  two  of  the  Atlantic  border.  In  computing  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  cities,  the  suburbs  are  included.  New  York,  for  instance,  being  set 
down  at  650,000  for  1850;  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  <fcc.,  being  consid- 
ered as  mere  outgrowths  of  the  great  commercial  emporium.  The  average 
period  of  duplication  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  as  shown  by 
the  various  census  returns,  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  central  plain.  Will  this  relative  rapidity  of  growth  be 
continued  in  the  future  ? No  reason  can  be  perceived  why  it  should  not 
On  the  coutrary,  various  considerations  present  themselves  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  a greater  disparity  in  favor  of  the  central  cities. 

The  relative  general  increase  of  population,  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  can- 
not be  expected  to  gain  on  that  of  the  central  plain ; while  the  proportion 
of  city  to  rural  population  will,  certainly,  increase  faster,  in  the  new  and 
fertile  States  of  the  plain,  than  in  the  old  and  comparatively  sterile  region 
bordering  the  Atlantic.  This  appears  too  self-evident  to  need  proof!  In 
the  free  States  of  the  central  plain,  the  town  population  scarcely  exceeds 
one-seventh  of  all ; while,  in  the  Atlantic  border,  it  constitutes,  in  the  free 
States,  nearly  one-third.  The  growth  of  the  Atlantic  cities  is  more  and 
more  retarded,  as  they  come  under  an  increasing  necessity  of  drawing 
their  supplies  of  food  from  the  very  commercial  cities  of  the  center  which, 
as  some  writers  say,  are  to  remain  forever  in  subordination  to  the  great 
Atlantic  emporium.  At  what  period,  that  law  of  their  growth,  established 
by  the  experience  of  their  whole  lifetime,  for  the  cities  of  the  central  plain, 
is  to  be  arrested,  in  its  uniform  action,  threatening,  by  its  continuance,  to 
place  one  or  more  of  these  cities  before  New  York  in  population  in  less 
than  one  hundred  years,  who  shall  predict  ? 

The  assertion  that  New  York  will  be,  evermore,  the  greatest  city  of 
America  is  frequently  met  with  in  her  journals,  but  the  grounds  on  which 
that  assertion  is  based  have  not  been  vouchsafed.  Or,  if  a reason  has  been 
given,  it  has  been  of  that  dogmatic  sort  which  looks  far  above  facts,  argu- 
ments, and  the  acknowledged  principles  which  control  the  growth  of  cities. 
Will  not  some  advocate  of  the  exclusive  right  of  salt  water  cities  to  be- 
come great,  favor  your  readers  with  an  opinion,  as  to  the  period  when  the 
most  idly  growing  cities  of  the  Interior  will  come  down  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  New  York ; or  when  New  York  will  come  up  to  the  most  pro- 
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gressive  of  them  ? The  experience  of  sixty  years  has  shown  that  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  is  the  period  required  by  New  York  to  double  its 
numbers.  The  result  of  five  census  returns,  embracing  fifty  years,  has 
established  the  rule  of  duplication  for  Cincinnati  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
years.  Will  this  ratio  of  increase  be  changed  ? If  it  will,  when  ? It 
must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  unless  there  is  a change  in  the  law  of  growth, 
Cincinnati  will  overtake  and  pass  New  York.  What  new  element  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  aid  of  New  York,  or  unwonted  obstruction  antici- 
pated for  Cincinnati  ? The  rivalry  which  the  lake  cities  will  keep  up  and 
increase  will  scarcely  draw  from  her  so  much  as  their  Commerce  will 
throw  into  her  lap ; and  yet,  it  is  certain  that  one  or  more  of  them  will 
become  greater  than  she,  and  thenceforth  claim  championship  for  the  cen- 
tral plain,  in  the  contest  with  New  York  for  supremacy. 

But,  there  is  abundant  room  for  all.  New  York,  in  our  rapidly  aug- 
menting foreign  trade  which  more  and  more  concentrates  in  her  port,  and 
in  her  portion  of  the  still  more  rapidly  developing  home  trade,  has  ele- 
ments of  growth  as  promising  for  the  future  as  they  have  been  productive 
in  the  past. 

Philadelphia  is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  abundant  resources  immedi- 
ately around  her.  These  resources  will  never  be  exhausted  as  long  aa 
intelligent  industry  is  there  to  use  them.  Her  continued  prosperity  is  on 
a more  solid  basis  than  that  of  Boston  or  Baltimore.  These  must  lose 
their  relative  importance,  and  with  it,  the  prestige  which  has  aided  in  their 
growth. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis — the  chief  river  cities,  are  two  hundred  miles 
and  more  from  their  future  rivals  on  the  great  lakes  ; and  each  possesses 
A natural  reach  of  trade  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  a great  city ; greater 
probably  than  is  anticipated  by  any  but  her  most  sanguine  speculators. 

The  lake  cities,  by  the  late  reciprocity  treaty,  will  have  opened  to  them 
a new  and  great  source  of  prosperity,  in  a free  trade  with  the  Canadas  and 
an  unobstructed  navigation  to  the  ocean. 

The  Canadas  are  growing,  in  population,  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  greatness,  at  a rate  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  only  equaled  by  the  more  prosperous  of  the  northwestern  States.  To 
the  extent  of  the  reciprocity  provided  in  the  treaty,  they  are  annexed,  and 
• form,  commercially  and  socially,  a very  important  portion  of  the  central 
plain.  In  natural  resources,  the  Canadas  are  equal  to  all  the  country 
lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers.  In  progress  towards  distin- 

fuished  wealth  and  a high  civilization,  they  are  in  advance  of  our  gulf 
tates.  The  benefits  to  come  from  their  Commerce  with  the  States  of  the 
central  plain  will  inure,  in  their  largest  extent,  to  those  cities  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes  best  situated  for  extended  Commerce  with  the 
interior  and  with  the  chief  cities  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  foregoing  speculations  have  not  the  unity  of  design  nor  the  com- 
pleteness of  execution  which  is  desirable ; but  they  will  be  suggestive,  and 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  improved  upon  by  other  and  better  w'riters.  Neither 
the  philosophy  of  city  growth,  nor  indeed,  of  social  advancement  generally, 
seems  to  have  attracted  that  attention  from  our  best  minds  which  it  de- 
serves. The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  human  progress. 
It  should  be ’traced  to  its  causes,  and  the  natural  laws  which  impel  man- 
kind in  this  direction  be  fully  developed  by  men  of  science.  j.  w.  8. 
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Art.  II.— A MERCANTILE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 

VINCENT  NOLTE,  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  resides  in  Hamburgh,  and  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age  last  November.  He  is  a German  by  descent,  was  bom  at  Leghorn, 
in  Italy,  and  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  has  lived  in  Leghorn, 
Trieste,  and  Venice,  in  Nantes,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  London,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Orleans.  How  many  times  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  we  are 
afraid  to  say.  As  he  left  his  birth-place  in  his  ninth  year,  his  wanderings 
have  lasted  for  some  sixty  years,  during  which  the  longest  period  of 
abode  in  any  one  place  seems  to  have  been  his  residence  at  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  saw  Bonaparte  at  Leghorn,  after  Arcole  in  1796,  and 
he  saw  Wellington  and  the  allies  at  Paris  in  1815.  He  fought  under 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans  in  1814,  and  was  with  Lafayette  in  Paris  during 
the  revolution  of  1830.  He  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  fiat- 
boats  in  the  winter  of  1811,  and  he  sailed  down  the  Danube,  through  the 
Turkish  principalities  to  Odessa  in  1841. 

At  the  invitation  of  Fulton,  he  was  present  at  the  starting  of  the  Cler- 
mont on  its  trial  trip  to  Albany ; saw  it  move  straight  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  hover  round  in  a circle  twice,  and  move  up  the  stream.  He 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Carysfort  Reef,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  in  London,  and  had  the  yellow  fever  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Nolte  has  been  a merchant;  the  “giant  of  cotton  speculation”  at 
New  Orleans;  a contractor  for  supplying  muskets  for  the  French  army; 
the  mercantile  agent  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  the  house  of  Hope 
& Co.,  of  Amsterdam ; an  agent  of  the  Barings ; an  operator  in  stocks ; a 
translator  of  manuscripts  at  Venice ; a member  of  the  company  of  the 
Tresor  de  Numisinatique  et  de  Olyptique  ; a writer  on  finance ; an  editor. 
He  stood  in  business  relations  with,  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  great  men  of  “ high  finance  ” of  the  last  half  century — with  the 
Barings,  Labouchere,  Hottinguer,  Lafitte,  and  the  great  financier  of  the 
empire,  Ouvrard. 

In  his  wanderings  everywhere,  Mr.  Nolte  seems  always  to  have  had  the  • 
luck  to  get  there  in  the  nick  of  time  to  see  somebody  or  something  of  in- 
terest. It  sometimes  happens  with  persons  of  vivid  imagination,  that  in 
old  age,  what  they  have  seen  becomes  mixed  up  with  what  they  have 
heard  described,  and  which  they  picture  to  themselves  in  such  lively 
colors,  that  they  think  of  it  and  describe  it  as  actually  witnessed  by  them- 
selves. We  do  not  know  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Nolte. 
Certain  it  is,  that  so  crowded  with  great  events  and  movements — military, 
civil,  financial,  and  industrial — have  the  last  fifty  years  been,  that  the  man 
who  spent  his  time  in  wandering  up  and  down  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  aa 
it  was  Mr.  Nolte’s  fortune  to  do,  could  not  fail  to  see  much,  if  he  had  a 
seeing  eye.  This  qualification  he  was  far  from  lacking.  Versatile  and 
vivacious,  quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act,  a ready  reader  of  men’s  faces 


• Fifty  Years  in  both  Hemispheres ; or  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  of  a former  Merchant.  By 
Vmcairr  Noltk,  late  of  New  Orleans.  Translated  from  the  German.  RedfieM,  110  and  US  Namea* 
street,  New  York.  1854. 
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and  thoughts,  Nolte  was  the  very  man  to  seek  such  adventures  and  to  de- 
scribe them. 

He  says  there  is  Italian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  those  who  read  his  life 
will  agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  likely.  His  memoirs  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  that  other  Italian,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  may  take  their  place 
by  the  side  of  his  in  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  branch  of  litera- 
ture, that  most  peculiar,  and,  in  some  respects,  most  valuable  class  of 
books — autobiography.  The  very  fact  of  a man’s  writing  his  own  life*  in- 
dicates a character  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  and  prepares  us  for  something 
interesting,  because  unique.  It  implies  simplicity  of  a certain  kind,  and 
an  open  frankness. 

We  have  few  English  autobiographies.  If  this  fact  indicates  a national 
trait,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a national  defect  of  character.  It  is 
not  always  the  qualities  we  most  admire  in  the  man  which  make  him  in- 
terest us  in  his  autobiography.  The  simplicity  of  egotism,  loquacious 
vanity,  make  very  pleasant  reading,  but  not  often  a pleasant  companion  or 
friend.  What  a fund  of  entertainment  there  is  in  Madame  D’Arblay’s 
Diary  and  Letters ! — yet  how  full  of  the  vivacious  vanity  of  the  author  of 
Evelina ! Who  would  strike  out  a page  of  Boswell’s  Johnson  ? Yet  what 
page  of  the  whole  book  is  not  marked  with  the  Doctor’s  imperiousness 
and  Bozzy’s  obsequiousness  ? 

Mr.  Nolte  in  1853  published  in  German  his  Account  of  his  experiences 
and  adventures  in  the  multifarious  capacities  he  has  filled,  and  tne  coun- 
tries he  has  lived  in.  The  English  translation  of  his  memoirs  (if  a trans- 
lation) is  well  done,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  easy  colloquial  Eng- 
lish. As  Mr.  Nolte  is  equally  at  home  in  the  languages  as  well  as  among 
the  people  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  and  America,  we  do  not  see 
why  he  could  not  furnish  us  with  the  English  original  as  well  as  the 
German. 

What  was  it  that  sent  this  man  thus  wandering  over  the  Earth  ? The 
spirit  of  Mercantile  Speculation.  Speculation,  we  say,  not  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  tradesman  who  contents  himself  with  being  the  mere  channel, 
the  conduit  pipe  through  which  supplies  pass  from  producer  to  consumer. 
On  such  small  spirits  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  quite  looks  down.  “ What  is 
usually  understood,”  says  he  “ by  the  word  merchant,  is  simply  the  factor 
of  sales  and  purchases.  This  man,  no  matter  how  extended  his  trade,  re- 
mains what  m the  mercantile  categories  of  South  Germany,  particularly 
in  Austria,  is  called  a wholesale  tradesman — he  is  but  a tradesman,  and 
not  a merchant  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  word.  It  is  the  speculative  spirit 
alone  which  marks  the  real  merchant.  And  the  use  of  this  spirit  when 
kept  subordinate  to  his  actual  clearly  known  means,  which  requires  from 
' him  a prevision  and  observation  of  all  possible  results  that  may  occur,  is 
what  procures  for  him  a character  for  prudence.”  Mr.  Nolte  seems  to  have 
felt  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  this  true  mercantile  spirit  in  a large  degree, 
whatever  doubts  his  narrative  may  leave  on  the  reader’s  mind  on  this  point. 
Accordingly  his  life  has  been  one  series  of  ceaseless  speculations,  his  chief, 
most  successful,  but  ultimately  disastrous  operations,  being  in  the  cotton 
market  of  New  Orleans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nolte  had  some 
talent,  and  a real  intense  love  for  mercantile  speculations.  It  is,  we  think, 
a great  mistake  to  attribute  the  devotion  to  business  of  many  merchants 
who  even  after  acquiring  fortune  seem  fastened  by  a kind  of  fascination  to 
their  counting  houses,  to  the  love  of  money.  The  force  of  old  habit  in 
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part,  but  chiefly  a real  love,  a natural  or  acquired  taste  for  the  combina- 
tions and  the  calculations,  the  wide-reaching  views,  the  uncertainties,  and 
the  triumphs  of  mercantile  life,  is  what  takes  many  an  aged  merchant  from 
what  we  call  the  enjoyment  of  his  money,  and  keeps  him  busy  in  making 
more. 

There  ip,  no  doubt,  a genius  for  mercantile  speculation,  just  as  there  is 
for  the  combination  and  maneuver  of  forces  in  the  field,  for  art,  for  author- 
ship. The  merchant  erects  a fortune  as  the  builder  builds  a ship,  and  takes 
the  same  pride  in  seeing  it  gradually  rise,  in  noble  proportions,  the  work 
of  patient  industry,  of  wise  foresight,  of  knowledge  and  of  study.  To  set 
down  the  sordid  love  of  money  as  the  leading  motive  of  a life  like  that  of 
Astor  or  Girard,  or  even  such  a nomade  as  Vincent  Nolte,  is  utterly  to 
mistake  the  character  of  such  men.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  jus- 
tifying an  inordinate  devotion  to  business.  That  it  cramps  and  distorts 
the  character,  that  it  unfits  for  many  other  and  even  higher  enjoyments  and 
employments  of  life,  and  the  society  of  families  and  friends,  is  no  less  true, 
no  more  true  of  this  than  of  any  other  disproportionately  developed  taste 
or  faculty.  And  yet  if  anything  very  great  is  to  be  looked  for  on  earth, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  very  great  effort  So  said  the  ancients.  And 
we  do  not  know  that  modem  wisdom  has  found  out  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Vincent  Nolte  thinks  he  would  have  made  a painter  because  he  had,  he 
says,  a powerful  imagination,  diligence,  and  perseverance,  but  he  began 
life  as  a clerk  in  the  house  of  Otto  Franck  <k  Co.,  at  Leghorn,  in  1795, 
while  drawing  caricatures,  the  theaters,  dress,  and  flirtation,  formed  his  real 
occupation.  His  tailor’s  bill  at  the  end  of  a year  presented  the  “ not  incon- 
siderable sum  total  of  twelve  coats  of  all  colors,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of 
hose  and  pantaloons,  which  were  just  then  coming  into  fashion.”  The  ex- 
penses of  this  rather  fast  life  for  a youth  of  16,  were  defrayed  in  a manner 
which  Mr.  Nolte  relates  with  delicious  naivete , a communicative  simplicity 
which  marks  the  whole  book,  and  which  paints  the  author  for  you  as  vividly 
as  he  paints  others.  He  says — 

I sauntered  about,  made  sketches  of  the  French  soldiery  and  the  street-groups, 
invented  all  kinds  of  follies  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  spent  considerable  sums 
of  money.  Antonio  Antoni,  the  old  cashier  of  our  establishment,  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  son  of  his  former  master  and  the  nephew  of  his  present  one,  to 
deny  me  anything ; so  he  gave  me  all  1 asked,  and  that  he  had  a good  reason  for 
so  doing  and  for  keeping  me  in  a good  humor,  wras  afterwards  made  manifest  by 
the  circumstance  that,  through  my  uncle's  negligence  in  looking  after  the  books 
and  asking  for  a yearly  balance-sheet,  the  said  books  remained  four  years  in 
arrenr. 

When,  at  length,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  our  two  book-keepers,  an  Englishman, 
named  Henry  Betts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  our  accounts,  a gradual 
peculation  of  about  sixty-thousand  pezza  in  the  four  years  was  discovered.  The 
other  book-keeper  was  a brother  of  the  unfaithful  cashier,  and  the  embezzlement 
was  thus  easily  explained. 

From  Leghorn  Mr.  Nolte  removed  to  Hamburgh  and  enters  his  father's 
house,  the  failure  of  which  again  led  to  change  of  residence,  and  he  obtained 
a situation  in  the  house  of  A.  M.  Labouchere  and  Troteau,  at  Nantes.  It 
was  through  Mr.  Labouchere  that  he  became  connected  with  the  house  of 
Hope  & Co.,  by  which  he  was  sent  upon  an  important  mercantile  mission 
to  the  United  States.  His  duties  required  his  residence  at  New  Orleans, 
where  Mr.  Nolte  remained  for  many  years  during  the  most  prosperous  or 
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least  disastrous  period  of  his  unfortunate,  yet  not  unhappy  life.  He  could 
bear  adversity  better  than  prosperity.  Mr.  Baring  said  of  him,  and  in  fact 
his  fund  of  animal  spirits  and  vitality  made  this  man,  (in  no  very  lofty  sense,) 
“ superior  to  his  accidents.” 

Of  the  sketches  of  notabilities  of  all  sorts  with  which  his  book  abounds, 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  is  that  of  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  the 
financier  of  the  French  Empire.  Passing  by  the  crowd  of  kings,  queens, 
generals,  financiers,  merchants,  painters,  sculptors,  authors,  actors,  inven- 
tors, statesmen,  and  lawyers,  which  fills  Mr.  Nolte’s  pages,  we  will  let  him 
introduce  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  the  financier  G.  J. 
Ouvrard.*  And  in  this  connection  his  account  of  the  house  of  Hope  <fc  Go. 
will  be  found  of  interest. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HOPE  AND  COMPANY,  AMSTERDAM. 

The  house  of  Hope  and  Co.  jn  Amsterdam  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  head 
partner  of  the  whole  concern,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who,  as  the  son  of  a Scottish 
loyalist  settled  in  Boston, f had  been  born  in  the  United  States,  and  had  emigra- 
ted  to  England  after  the  first  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French  republican  army 
under  Pichegru ; then  of  several  members  of  the  Hope  family,  Adrian,  Thomas 
L.  Hope,  (the  well  known  “ Furniture  Hope,”  who  had  written  a work  on  an- 
tique furniture,)  and  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who  resided  sometimes  at  the  Hague, 
sometimes  in  England,  had  capital  and  interests  in  the  Amsterdam  firm,  but,  as 
sleeping  partners  of  the  concern,  were  never  known  nor  mentioned  in  it  by 
name.  The  management  of  the  house  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Williams, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  married  the  niece  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  and  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Williams  Hope,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
called  himself  John  Hope,  under  the  authority  of  a royal  patent  signed  by  George 
IV.  as  Prince  Regent.  Beside  this  gentleman  stood,  as  the  most  active  member 
of  the  honse,  the  very  soul  in  fact  of  the  concern,  Mr.  P.  C.  Labouchere,  whom 
I have  already  named.  This  distinguished  man,  bom  at  the  Hague,  was  the  sou 
of  a French  dry-goods  merchant  residing  there — a native  of  Orthes  in  Bearn, 
who  had  sent  the  young  man  to  his  brother,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
established  in  Nantes,  there  to  commence  the  mercantile  career  marked  out  for 
him.  There,  young  Labouchere  exhibited  so  many  evidences  of  intelligence 
and  industry,  that  his  uncle  felt  desirous  of  opening  before  him  a broader  field 
than  he  could  pretend  to  offer  in  his  own  establishment,  and  as  it  just  so  chanced 
about  the  time  in  question  that  his  friend  Mr.  Hope  had  commissioned  him  to 
send  him  an  active  and  capable  clerk  to  take  charge  of  his  French  correspond- 
ence, he  proposed  his  nephew  to  that  gentleman,  who  accepted  the  youth’s  ser- 
vices and  engaged  him  provisionally  on  an  agreement  for  three  years  with  a fair 
salary.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  this  terra,  young  Labouchere  gave  his  prin- 
cipal a hint  that  a moderate  increase  of  salary  was  desirable.  An  answer  was 
promised  for  the  next  morning.  When  he  went  at  the  appointed  time  to  receive 
the  anticipated  reply,  old  Mr.  Hope  laid  before  him  for  his  signature  & contract 
already  drawn  up,  in  which  he  named  him  as  his  partner,  with  a suitable  share 
in  the  profits,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  signature  of  the  house.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere was  at  that  time  but  twenty-two,  yet  ere  long  assumed  the  highly  respect- 
able position  of  head  of  the  firm,  the  first  in  the  world,  and  studied  the  manners 
of  a French  courtier  previous  to  the  Revolution  : these  he  soon  made  so  thor- 


• We  had  marked  and  in  type  Mr.  Nolte’s  highly  Interesting  account  of  G.  J.  Ouvrard  for  the  pres- 
ent article,  bat  must  defer  its  publication. — Editor  Merchants'  Magazine. 

f Mr.  Hope  lived  some  time  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  went  from  that  place  to  Europe  a poor 
boy. — Ed.  Merchants'  Magazine, 
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oughly  his  own,  that  they  seemed  to  be  a part  of  his  own  natnre.  He  made  a 
point  of  distinguishing  himself  in  every  thing  he  undertook  by  a certain  perfec- 
tion, and  carried  this  feeling  so  far,  that,  on  account  of  the  untractable  lack  of 
elasticity  in  his  body  and  a want  of  ear  for  music  which  nature  had  denied  him, 
he  for  eighteen  years  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  dancing  lessons,  because  he 
saw  that  others  surpassed  him  in  the  graceful  accomplishment  It  was  almost 
painful  to  see  him  dance.  The  old  school  required,  in  the  French  quadrilles, 
some  enirechcUs  and  one  or  two  pirouettes,  and  the  delay  they  occasioned  him 
always  threw  him  out  of  time.  I have  often  seen  the  old  gentleman,  already 
more  than  fifty,  return  from  a quadrille  covered  with  perspiration.  Properly 
speaking,  he  had  no  refined  education,  understood  but  very  little  of  the  fine  arts, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  perception,  possessed  no 
natural  powers  of  wit,  and  consequently  was  all  the  more  eager  to  steal  the 
humor  of  other  people.  He  once  repeated  to  myself  a witty  remark  of  his  own 
to  one  of  his  clerks,  the  celebrated  answer  of  De  Sartines,  a former  chief  of  the 
French  police,  to  one  of  his  subordinates,  who  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  in 
the  following  words : “You  do  not  give  me  enough — still  1 must  live!”  The 
reply  he  got  was : “ I do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  that !”  Now,  so  hard- 
hearted a response  was  altogether  foreign  to  Mr.' Labouehere’s  disposition,  as  he 
was  a man  of  most  excellent  and  generous  feeling.  He  had,  assuredly  without 
intention,  fallen  into  the  singular  habit  of  speaking  his  mother-tongue — the 
French — with  an  almost  English  intonation,  and  English  with  a strong  French 
accent  But  he  was  most  of  all  remarkable  for  the  chivalric  idea  of  honor  in 
mercantile  transactions,  which  he  constantly  evinced,  and  which  I never,  during 
my  whole  life,  met  with  elsewhere,  in  the  same  degree,  however  numerous  may 
have  been  the  high-minded  and  honorable  merchants  with  whom  1 have  been 
thrown  in  contact  He  fully  possessed  what  the  French  call  “ des  idees  cheva- 
laresques.” 

I had  seen  this  remarkable  man,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  married  to  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  in  London,)  at  Hamburgh,  when  the  failure  in 
that  city  of  the  former  very  extensive  house  of  Martin  Dorner  who,  as  banker 
for  the  Russian  loan,  was  a correspondent  of  Hope  and  Co.,  had  called  him 
thither.  He  took  that  occasion  to  present  himself  to  my  father  with  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  his  old  London  friend;  but  I merely  saw  him,  as  I was 
too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  form  any  but  a partial  opinion  of  him,  even 
when  he  passed  a day  with  us  at  Eppendorf ; only  his  elegant  manners  had 
attracted  and  pleased  me,  and  long  remained  in  my  memory.  They  had  inspired 
me  with  a species  of  awe.  When,  summoned  by  himself,  I again  saw  him  at 
Amsterdam,  it  was  on  ’change.  I had  not,  as  already  intimated,  found  him  in 
his  office,  and  was  conducted  to  him  by  his  younger  brother,  Samuel  P.  Labou- 
chere,  the  still  surviving  partner  of  Hope  and  Co.  We  found  him  at  the  Bourse, 
leaning  with  his  back  against  a pillar  and  surrounded  by  a swarm  of  jobbers  and 
runners,  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive,  that  he  might  get  breath.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  I saw,  leaning  against  that  very  identical  pillar,  his  successor  in  the 
house  of  Hope  and  Co.,  Mr.  Jerome  Sillem  from  Hamburgh,  not,  either,  without 
remarking  the  singular  contrast  between  the  manners  of  these  two  distinguished 
merchants.  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  the  highest  respect  for  his  friend  Sillem, 
on  account  of  his  truly  practical  good  sense  in  all  things,  and  his  unusually  pene- 
trating sagacity,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  “ a rough  diamond,”  would 
put  aside  the  runners  who  beset  him,  with  great  seriousness  but  also  with  much 
dignity,  while  Sillem,  on  the  other  hand,  would  snarl  very  fiercely  at  them,  and 
frequently  pushed  them  violently  out  of  his  way  with  both  hands,  and  as  much 
rudeness  of  manner  as  possible.  After  ’change  hours,  if  he  again  chanced  to 
meet  these  gentry,  he  would  lift  his  hat  with  a subservient  air,  indeed.  M Here,” 
he  would  say  to  me,  “ they  are  not  troublesome, — but  on  ’change  I have  to  be 
rude  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.”  Yet,  be  it  here  remarked,  to  do  this  required 
no  especially  severe  effort  The  outward  conventional  forms  of  politeness,  par- 
ticularly those  of  French  device,  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  and 
hung  about  him  like  an  ill-fitting  garment  He  understood  politeness  where  he 
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considered  it  appropriate,  rather  in  the  English  sense — he  substituted  for  it  a 
certain  heartiness  and  readiness  to  serve  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

After  the  close  of  the  Bourse,  Mr.  Labouchere  placed  my  arm  confidentially 
in  his  and  said,  44  Let  us  take  a walk ; we  will  be  able  to  converse  undisturbed, 
and  to  better  purpose,  than  in  the  counting-room.  I have  very  often  been  pressed, 
by  my  brother,  to  give  him  permission  to  send  an  agent  to  the  United  Htates, 
' but  would  never  listen  to  his  request,  until  he  made  mention  of  you  and  your 
* wishes.  I think  that  I have  a perfect  knowledge  of  you,  and  understand  you, 
from  your  correspondence,  and  that  you  may  be  useful  to  him,  to  yourself,  and 
to  us  all.” 

The  44  us  all”  sounded  very  pleasantly  in  my  ears,  for  under  the  word  us  was 

f’ven  to  understand  a mission  for  the  important  house  of  Messrs.  Hope  itself, 
instantly  said, 44  llow  is  that  t Us  all  1” 

44 1 will  tell  yon,”  he  continued.  44  To  make  your  first  appearance  as  agent 
for  the  house  of  my  brother  is  a very  good  preliminary  introduction  to  the  United 
States,  and  you  can,  according  to  the  directions  and  hints  I will  give  you,  care- 
fully look  about  you  there  a couple  of  monlhs,  until  we  shall  have  some  fur- 
ther additional  need  of  your  services.  Even  were  you  not  to  make  one  single 
bargain,  1 should  still  be  well  enough  satisfied ; but  I have  something  better  in 
■tore  for  you.  You  will  be  intrusted  with  a mission  that  will  make  you  catch 
your  breath  to  hear  of  You  will  feel  the  ground  heaving  under  your  feet,” 
&c.,  &c. 

And  here  he  begun  to  sketch  for  me  the  outline  of  a really  collossal  under- 
taking he  was  then  planning  in  his  own  mind,  and  with  which  the  reader  shall 
presently  be  made  better  acquainted. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  position  he  had  in  view,  and  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  would  rest  upon  my  shoulders.  He  was  right  1 did  catch  my  hreath  at 
the  magnificence  of  his  project.  Ere  I had  put  a hand  to  it,  I at  once  declared 
to  Mr.  Labouchere  that  I was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  assume  such  a 
responsibility,  and  that  f should  only  in  a moderate  degree  equal  his  expecta- 
tions. His  answer  was — 

44  That  is  my  business,  and  not  yours.  I have  but  one  thing  to  recommend 
to  you : never  commit  any  action  which  may  one  day  cause  you  to  blush  before 
me,  or  in  the  presence  of  your  own  conscience !” 

I was  now  placed  upon  the  right  ground.  He  had  correctly  judged  me,  and 
I had  understood  him  perfectly.  At  length  we  touched  upon  the  question,  how 
much  salary  I was  to  receive  for  all  this.  He  replied — 

44 Nothing!  Your  expenses  will  be  liberally  paid!  that  is  all.  If  you  cannot 
foresee  what  a position  such  a part  may  secure  for  you  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  facilities  which  it  cannot  fail  to  open  for  you  in  the  future,  you, had  bet- 
ter stay  at  home.” 

My  reply  was  that  his  extreme  confidence  honored  me,  and  that  I would  un- 
conditionally agree  to  all  that  he  saw  fit  to  point  out  to  me. 

44  In  order  to  progress,”  he  added,  44  you  must  renounce  all  impatience  to 
succeed.” 

The  leaven  of  impatience  which  he  had  perhaps  discovered  in  me  did  not, 
however,  belong  to  personal  account  A glance  at  the  circumstances  and  pro»> 
pects  of  my  family,  whom  I had  left  in  Hamburgh — my  father,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  I parted  from  him — was  the  stimului 
which  kept  alive  within  me  this  burning  desire  for  rapid  progress  and  early  suc- 
cess. 

The  business,  of  which  Mr.  Labouchere  had  communicated  only  to  me  a rough 
outline,  And  which  I got  to  understand  and  form  an  opinion  of,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, only  several  months  later  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  originated  in  one  of  the 
many  conceptions  and  combinations  of  Mr  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  formerly  a celebrated 
banker,  afterwards  transformed  into  the  munitumaire  general,  who  published  his 
own  memoirs  in  three  volumes,  during  the  year  1826. 
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Art.  III.— FINANCES  OF  STATES  OF  THE  UNION  IN  18SI-S4. 

MAINS  — MASSACHUSETTS  — HEW  JERSEY  — PENNSYLVANIA  — MARYLAND  — SOUTH  CAROLINA— KEN- 
TUCKY — TENNESSEE  — ALABAMA  — LOUISIANA  — OHIO  — MICHIGAN  — INDIANA  — ILLINOIS  — CALI- 
FORNIA.—MISSISSIPPI. 

We  have  compiled,  from  various  official  reports,  the  succeeding  state- 
ments of  the  debts  and  finances,  &c.,  of  such  of  the  States  as  have  been 
furnished  to  our  hands.  We  trust  the  State  Treasurers,  or  other  officers 
in  each  State,  will  hereafter  transmit  to  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant s* 
Magazine  all  annual  documents  touching  their  debt,  finances,  and  general 
resources,  as  we  desire  to  give,  from  year  to  year,  a full  exhibit  of  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  condition  of  every  State  embraced 
in  the  American  Union. 

MAINE. 

It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1853,  that  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  was  $165,448  23.  The  receipts  during  the  year  were 
$361,417  57 — making  a total  of  available  means  of  $526,865  80.  The 
disbursements  were  $434,361  09 — leaving  a balance,  December  31,  1853, 
of  $92,504  71.  This  is  subject  to  reduction,  however,  to  meet  past  ap- 
propriations of  $62,377  59 — leaving  a balance  of  $30,127  12  in  the 
treasury,  to  be  applied  to  future  accruing  expenditures.  Among  the  extra- 
ordinary items  of  expenditure  for  the  past  year  were  the  following : — 


Payment  on  the  Massachusetts  lands $112,500  00 

On  account  of  repairs  of  Insane  Hospital 24,000  00 

For  construction,  Ac.,  of  Reform  School  buildings 18,000  00 


Total $154,500  00 

The  payments  on  the  public  debt  have  been. 10,000  00 

And  for  interest  on  debt 42,474  21 

Leaving  for  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  including  payments  from 

School  Funds,  dec. 289,787  47 

The  payment  of  $112,500  on  the  Massachusetts  lands  was  made  by  the 
Treasurer  immediately  on  the  approval  of  the  deed  by  the  Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Maine ; and  ten  bonds,  of  $25,000  each,  were  given  for  the 
balance,  payable,  one  in  each  of  the  years  1863,  ’64,  ’65,  ’66,  ’67,  ’68,  ’69, 
1870,  1871,  and  1872 — at  5 per  cent  interest. 

The  Treasurer  estimates  the  receipts  for  1854,  including  the  cash  on 
hand,  at  $452,290  68;  and  the  expenditures,  at  $318,267  02.  Of  the 
receipts,  $207,000  is  estimated  from  taxes,  and  $100,000  from  the  Land 
Office.  And  of  the  expenditures  accruing,  $21,000  is  on  the  public  debt, 
$30,500  for  interest,  and  $12,000  on  account  of  the  Reform  School — leav- 
ing $245,767  02  for  ordinary  expenditures. 

The  remaining  funded  debt  of  the  State,  aside  from  the  land  debt,  is 
stated  as  follows : — 


Due  January  1,  1858,  and  not  called  for $11 ,000 

Due  March  4,  1864 10,000 

Due  February  1,  1855  1,000 

Due  March  7, 1855 259,000 

Due  March  7,  1866 182,500 

Due  February  1,  1860  48,000 


Total 


$461,500 
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Of  this  amount,  the  large  sum  of  $391,500  is  to  be  provided  for  early 
in  1855  and  1856. 

The  annual  State  tax  of  $400,000  being  all  engrossed  by  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  government,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands  having  been 
stopped  for  the  present  year,  the  Treasurer  says  the  resources  lor  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  falling  due  in  1855—6,  are  reduced  to  the 
following : — 


Assets  in  the  Land  Office  due  or  maturing  before  1856  $821,000 

8o  much  of  cash  on  hand  as  can  be  spared 80,000 

100  shares  in  Augusta  Bank 8,000 

Notes  due  at  the  Treasurer’s  office  prior  to  March  *7,  1866 2,000 

Total $861,000 

The  receipts  from  the  Land  Office  in  1868,  were. $86,480  27 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Auditor  of  Massachusetts  says  the  entire  debt 
and  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  over  five  millions  of  scrip 
loaned  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  sundry  railroads  from  1837  to  1841, 
is  $6,853,730  76  ; increase  during  the  year,  $168,000. 

The  amount  loaned  to  the  several  # roads  is  amply  secured,  and  a fund 
has  been  created  to  meet  the  payment  of  over  $1,100,000  of  the  balance. 

There  remains  of  the  funded  debt  unprovided  for,  $475,000;  and  tem- 
porary loans  or  floating  debt,  proposed  to  be  paid  by  State  tax,  $220,000 
— total,  $695,000. 

The  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  the  security  held  for  its 
loan  to  railroads  and  real  estate,  <fee.,  valued  at  $2,079,796,  amounts  to 
$11,092,457  61  ; surplus  resources,  $4,238,727  05. 

The  various  productive  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Western  Railroad  Loan  Sinking  Fund,  amount  to 
$4,422,714  27 — all  well  secured,  and  averaging  over  six  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  public  lands  in  Maine,  valued  last  year  at  $616,000,  have  been  sold 
for  $646,000,  and  the  proceeds  divided  between  the  Western  Railroad 
Stock  Sinking  Fund  and  School  Fund,  which  last  amounts  now  to 
$1,244,284  05. 

The  Auditor  gives  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  past  year,  including  for  extraordinary  as  well  as  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses : — 

Ordinary  revenue $882,289  82  I New  lunatic  hospital  scrip.  $176,000  00 


School  and  other  funds  . 4C  1,615  76  Temporary  loans 546,000  00 

Interest  on  railroad  scrip  52,600  00  | 

Total  receipts $2,118,206  07 


Payments,  $2,181,379  95,  showing  an  excess  of  payments  of  $63,174  88. 
Cash  on  hand  beginning  of  1853:  Ordinary  revenue,  $8,684  02;  school 
fund,  $133,052  54;  for  hospital  and  alms-houses,  $124,408  02.  The 
payments  were : Legislature,  convention,  salaries,  <fcc.,  $87,488  70;  school 
and  other  funds,  $502,896  24  ; interest  on  scrip  loans,  $56,350 ; new 
lunatic  hospital,  $200,845  01  ; temporary  loans  repaid,  $446,800;  five 
per  cent  loan  paid,  $100,000  ; cash  on  hand,  $202,969  66. 

The  ordinary  receipts  were  : — 
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....  $696,684  82  | State  tax,  in  part. . 


$286,606  00 


From  revenue 


Total 

Ordinary  expenditures  ....  $679,752  87  I State  Prison 

Convention,  in  part 154,184  82  | 

Total 

Showing  an  excess  of  revenue  of 

NEW  JERSEY. 


18SI. 

Revenue $159,676  73 

Expense 160,860  48 

In  Treasury,  January,  1854 8,826  26 


The  State  debt  consists  of  a loan  made  in  1847,  of 
Loan  of  1852 


$882,289  82 
$40,551  01 

$874,488  JO 
$7,800  62 

1854. 

$160,821  20 
146,600  00 

85.000  00 

80.000  00 


Total  debt  of  State $65,000  00 

To  discharge  which  there  are  available  means  amounting  to 66,808  25 

The  amount  of  the  Free  School  Fund  is 893,994  68 

January  1,  1868,  it  was.. 876,791  06 

Increase  during  last  year $17,803  68 


Of  the  State  revenue,  $117,667  60.  was  realized  from  transit  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Companies, 
and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals.  The  Free  School  Fund  is  $393,994 
—an  increase  since  last  year  of  $17,203.  The  whole  receipts  from  public 
works  since  1833  have  been  $1,579,558;  of  which  $1,339,765  have  been 
from  the  joint  companies,  $217,883  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  $21,910  from  the  Patfcrson  Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Bigler  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
hibits the  finances  of  the  State  in  a favorable  light  His  summary  is  as 
follows : — 

At  the  time  of  his  induction  into  office,  December,  1851,  the  liabilities 
of  the  State  were  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


Six  per  cent  bonds $2,314,028  61 

Five  do.  da  36,704,458  03 

Four  and  one  half  per  cent  bonds 198,200  00 

Relief  notes,  per  act  of  May,  1841 650,163  00 

Certificates  for  unpaid  interest  on  the  public  debt,  for  the  years  1843, 

1844,  and  1845,  with  their  accumulated  interest 204,680  20 

Domestic  creditors’  certificates 82,932  74 


Total  liabilities  December  1, 1861 

Add  loan  of  April  2,  1862,  for  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal ... 


$40,164,457  48 
850,000  00 


$41,004,457  48 

From  which  take  the  following  payments : — 

To  the  sinking  fund $681,469  83 

Interest  on  outstanding  certificates 50,752  91 

782,222  47 

Total  funded  debt  January  4, 1854 $40,272,235  01 

The  floating  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  current  demands 
upon  the  treasury  at  this  time,  are — 
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Railroad  and  canal  debt* $327,735  00 

Temporary  loam 500,000  00 

Unpaid  appropriations 805,605  00 


$1,223,420  00 

Various  public  improvements  have  been  undertaken  by  the  State  in 
the  years  1852-8,  at  an  expense  of  $2,143,015,  vis.: — 


For  re-layiog  the  north  track  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 835,500  00 

For  the  construction  of  a new  road  to  avoid  the  inclined  planes  on  the 

Alleghany  Mountains 656,034  00 

For  the  completion  of  the  Western  reservoir 53,380  41 

For  the  North  Branch  Canal 1,000,000  00 

For  the  new  locks  on  the  Delaware  Division 80,000  00 


Total  new  improvements $2,143,915  81 

The  following  were  the  sources  of  revenue  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  endiog  December  1,  1853: — 

Tax  on  real  and  personal  estate 1,881,550  00 

Tax  on  corporation  stocks 171.569  00 

Tax  ou  bank  dividends 220,004  00 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances 155,401  00 

Oanal  and  railroad  tolls 1,893,246  00 

Licenses  to  taverns,  pedlars,  and  brokers 805,696  00 

Premiums  on  charters,  Ac 418,271  00 

Premiums  on  loans  negotiated 104,004  00 

Tax  on  State  loans 124,048  00 

Sales  of  public  property 164,662  00 

Miscellaneous  sources 849,019  00 


Total  ordinary  revenue $5,232,470  00 

Add  balaoce  on  hand  December  1,  1852  1,882,611  00 

Add  loans  negotiated 4,295,382  00 


Total $10,910,414  00 

Expenditures  for  the  year  were  as  follows : — 

Public  improvements 2,755,938  00 

Expenses  of  the  State  government 253,160  00 

Interest  on  State  loans 2,185,558  00 

Commissioners  of  sinking  fund 505,057  00 

Expenses  of  common  schools 164,852  00 

Charitable  institutions 57,113  00 

Penitentiaries  and  houses  of  refuge 52,083  00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  200,922  00 


Total  ordinary  expenditures $6,124,678  00 

Add  loans  paid  during  the  year 4,020,287  00 

Add  cash  on  hand  November  80,  1859 766,449  00 


MARYLAND. 


$10,910,414  00 


The  Governor  of  Maryland,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
Sta£e,  gives  a favorable  exhibit  of  the  public  finances. 

The  whole  amount  in  the  treasury  during  the  new  fiscal  year  ending 
the  30th  of  September,  1853,  (exclusive  of  $243,519  27,  received  for  ana 
credited  to  the  several  funds,)  was  $1,1 70,505  47  ; of  which  $1,000,053  10 
were  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  $825,147  67  ; and  the  balance  in  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  $345,357  80 ; subject  to  charges,  (inclusive  of  current  interest 
on  the  public  debt,)  amounting  to  $342,650  98,  and  payable  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  October.  The  whole  amount  in  the  treasury  during  the 
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year  estimated  to  the  30th  of  November,  (exclusive  of  $209,005  56  re- 
ceived for  and  credited  to  the  several  funds,)  was  $1,387,972  19,  of  which 
$1,217,519  91  were  the  actual  receipts  to  that  date,  showing  a decrease  of 
$62,433  36,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  vear  1852.  The  expen- 
ditures amounted  to  $1,193,569  59;  and  the  bafance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  of  November  was  $194,402  60.  During  the  same  period 
$55,036  68  were  disbursed  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  $112,990  37 
to  the  redemption  of  State  stock.  If  the  two  amounts  last  stated  are  added 
to  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  November 
($194,402  60)  it  will  show  an  actual  surplus  revenue  for  the  year  of 
$362,420  65,  after  pairing  $673,371  73  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  $352,170  81  for  all  other  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1852,  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to 
$2,728,076  01  ; and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1853,  to  $2,922,750  87  ; 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $194,674  86.  It  is  now— Jan.,  1854 — 
a little  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  new  taxable  basis  is  $261,248,660,  which 
would  appear  to  exhibit  an  increase  of  $68,462,081  over  the  assessment 
of  1852.  The  actual  increase,  however,  (making  allowance  for  that  part 
upon  which  the  tax  is  payable  directly  into  the  treasury,)  amounts  to 
$49,667,825. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  gives  the  annexed  exhibit  of  the  public  finances  on  the  first  of 
October,  1853,  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year : — 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  ASSETS. 

5 per  cent  Loan  Bonds,  payable  in  London  1S58  and  1868 $987,777  78 

6 per  cent  Fire  Loan  stock,  payable  in  1860  and  1870 805,590  15 

6 per  cent  of  1839,  (balaoce  past  due  not  bearing  interest) 8,418  08 

6 per  cent  1838,  balance 45,214  08 

8 per  cent  at  nominal  value,  $117,488  40,  bat  at  market  price  would 

amount  to . . 78,986  18 


Total $1,870,986  76 


The  treasury  has  paid  from  the  sinking  fund,  since  1st  of  October, 
$6,032  50  of  the  6 per  cents  of  1839,  reducing  the  balance  to  $2,385  80. 
The  bank  also  holds  of  the  5 per  cent  stock  of  1838  the  sum  of  $6,679  11, 
and  also  $7,441  53  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  was  purchased  with  the 
sum  of  $4  ,668  16.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  is  diminished  by  these 
several  payments  and  purchases. 

The  assets  of  the  State  consist  of  the  Bank  and  various  railroad  stocks* 
The  assets  under  the  charge  of  the  bank  may  be  summarily  set  down  as 
follows : — 

Total  funds  in  the  bank,  as  exhibited  by  the  annual  statement,  1st 


October,  1858  $7,91$, 982  49 

Deduct  bank  liabilities,  issues,  deposits,  etc. 4,086,590  22 


Balance,  being  assets,  the  property  of  the  State $8,838,842  27 

8outh  Carolina  Railroad  and  Bank  Stock 641,000  00 

Oreenville  Railroad  Company 848,000  00 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company 200,000  00 

Charlotte  and  Columbia  Railroad  Company 69,200  00 

King’s  Mountain  Railroad  Company 50,000  00 

Laurens  Railroad  Company 84,000  00 


Total $5,175,542  27 
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In  addition  to  the  funded  debt  due  by  the  State,  there  is  due  to  the 
bank  the  sum  of  $177,691  22  for  cash  paid  to  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road Company,  when  $25  per  share  on  the  stock  of  that  company  was 
called  in.  As  the  whole  par  value  of  the  stock  is  set  down  among  the 
assets  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  this  debt  in  an  estimate  of  her 
finances. 

The  profits  of  the  bank  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  $330,000, 
exceeding  the  profits  of  the  previous  year  $21,594  93.  From  these  profits 
have  been  paid  the  fire  loan  debt,  $100,963,  and  the  balance  carried  to 
the  sinking  fund  amounts  to  $229,037.  The  account  exhibits  a larger 
balance  than  usual ; but  the  bank  has  advanced  to  contractors  for  arms, 
&c.,  about  $51,000,  which  is  a set  off  against  this  balance.  The  sum  of 
$75,500  has  also  been  advanced  to  the  Greenville  Railroad  Company, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  assessment  on  the  stock  held  by  the  State  in 
that  company,  and  which,  if  paid  by  the  State,  will  make  a further  reduc- 
tion of  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  bank  holds  the  notes  of  the 
company,  with  security,  for  the  amount  of  the  advance. 


KENTUCKY. 


185!. 

Revenue  year  to  October  11 $779,293  45 

Expenses  44  44  44  724,694  77 

Caah  on  hand 59,190  80 


1851. 

$652,454  38 
624,012  82 
187,162  28 


Five  per  Cents 

U «( 

U N 

U U 


THE  STATE  DEBT  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Redeemable  1866 

44  1867 

M 1871 

“ 1874 


$203,000 

95.000 
163,000 

98.000 


Total.... 
Six  per  Cents 


U M 

“ 44  Southern  banks., 

Loans  held  abroad 

Held  by  Board  of  Education. 


Redeemable  1869 
44  1871 

M 1875 

w 1879 

44  1882-1884 


$669,000 

$1,260,000 

1,173,600 

150.000 
69,000 

600.000 
$4,261,093 

1,326,770 


Total  debt $6,147,000 

To  pay  the  public  debt,  the  State  has  the  following  resources,  if  they 
could  be  applied  to  that  purpose  : — $939,000  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky ; $290,000  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky ; $40,600  of 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  Louisville ; and  $600,000  of  stock  in  the  Southern 
Bank  of  Kentucky;  to  which  maybe  added  $150,000  of  stock  in  the 
Lexington  and  Frankford  Railroad,  and  $74,519  50  bonds  on  the  Lou- 
isville and  Frankford  Railroad  Company — making,  in  all,  the  sum  of 
$2,094,119  50.  The  State  has,  in  addition,  $694,239  98  stock  in  turn- 
pike roads — supposed  to  be  worth  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar — besides  her  investments  in  rivers,  <fcc. 


TENNE88EE. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Controller  of  this  State,  that  the 
amount  of  money  received  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing on  the  3d  day  of  October  1853,  was  $1,202,857  04. 

The  whole  amount  paid  out  for  the  two  years  ending  3d  of  October, 
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1853,  was  $1,218,387  04;  showing  a disbursement  of  $16,340  more  than 
was  received. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  State,  including  the  bonds  for  Internal  Im- 
provements, drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5|  per  cent;  Internal  Improve- 
ment bonds,  drawing  5 per  cent;  Union  Bank  bonds,  drawing  5 per  cent; 
Bank  of  Tennessee  bonds,  drawing  6 per  cent ; and  bonds  for  building  the 
State  Capitol,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $3,801,856  66.  The  annual  interest 
on  which  sum  is  $205,<*>61  37. 

The  following  table  gives  a description  of  the  kind  and  value  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee,  and  the 
total  for  the  State  for  1852  : — 

East  Middle  West 

Tennessee.  Tennessee.  Tennessee.  TotaL 

The  number  of  acres  of  land 


subject  to  taxation 8,539,527  10,379,107  6,520,029  25,486,563 

The  value  of  laud  is $21,763,887  $51,414,540  $24,381,110  $96,769,537 

The  value  of  town  lots $1,883,478  $8,709,568  $6,029,906  $16,723,052 

Number  of  slaves 10,800  62,783  41,509  115,172 

Value  of  slaves $33,880,156  $23,935,231  $63,027,716 

Value  of  all  other  taxables. . $1,686,132  $5,765,623  $1,750,059  $,200,814 

Number  of  taxable  polls. • 80,488  46,352  26,183  103,523 

Whole  gross  tax  for  1852. . . $39,769  $1 21,709  $68,667  $230,145 


Scott  county,  East  Tennessee,  contains  the  smallest  number  of  taxable 
slaves,  15.  Morgan  county  contains  the  next  smallest  number,  43.  Scott 
county  contains  the  least  valuable  land  in  East  Tennessee,  $99,771.  Mor- 
gan next,  $188,797. 

There  are  three  counties  in  Middle  Tennessee  which  have  very  few 
slaves  ; Macon,  69 ; Franklin,  73  ; and  Humphreys,  79.  The  value  of  the 
land  in  Van  Buren  county  is  only  $117,879. 

Perry  county,  in  West  Tennessee,  contains  only  161  slaves;  and  Benton 
county  only  185.  Fayette  county  contains  7,454  slaves,  and  Shelby  county, 
including  Memphis,  contains  7,050. 

Knox  county  levies  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $3,761  65.  That  is  the 
largest  amount  levied  in  any  county  in  East  Tennessee  ; nine  others  levy 
over  $2,000,  and  five  others  over  $1,000. 

Davidson  county  levies  the  heaviest  tax  of  any  county  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, $19,173  25;  Maury,  $10,558  17;  Williamson,  $9,706  34. 

Shelby  county  levies  the  heaviest  tax  of  any  county  in  West  Tennessee, 
15,385  90;  Fayette,  $8,679  21. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a brief  space,  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  State ; the  average  value  of  the  land  per  acre,  as  rendered 
by  the  revenue  commissioners  from  1836  to  1852,  inclusive — and  which 
shows  that  the  land  is  not  now  valued  as  high,  by  sixteen  cents  per  acre , 
as  it  was  in  1836,  throughout  the  State  ; — and  the  average  value  of  slaves 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  : — 


Year. 

Value  of  Property. 

Average  value  of 
Land  per  acre. 

Average  value 
of  Slaves. 

1886 

117,485,136  00 

4 00 

584  00 

1838 

125,013,756  00 

8 82 

540  00 

1840 

122,957,624  00 

8 84 

548  00 

1842 

118,851,672  00 

8 56 

509  00 

1844 

8 55 

420  00 

1846 

113,117,959  00 

3 03 

413  78 

1848 

128,510,043  00 

3 06 

467  44 

1850 

159,568,183  00 

3 25 

506  93 

1852 

3 84 

547  26 
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ALABAMA. 

1868.  1868. 


Revenue  to  Nov.  1 . 

Expense*  

Balance  in  Treasury 


$699,587  85  $664,280  82 

665,215  08  186,274  46 

828,741  00  $1,236,069  00 


Of  the  revenue  the  tax  on  slaves  yields  about  one-half.  The  debt  of 
Alabama  was  only  issued  for  the  capital  of  the  bank  which  stopped,  and 
for  the  liabilities  of  which  the  State  was  responsible.  The  tax  operation 
in  the  hands  of  F.  S.  Lyon,  Esq.,  commissioner,  has  greatly  reduced  the 
State  debt. 


State  Anneal  Bank 

Bond  Debt.  Interest.  Circulation. 

November,  1847 $9,232,555  55  $472,757  22  $457,177 

M 1853 8,584,666  67  178,523  00  291,237 


The  amount  of  State  bonds  cancelled  is  $4,734,888.  The  amount  now 
outstanding  is  $4,734,888,  in  relation  to  which,  the  commissioner  states 
that  at  the  date  of  his  last  report  he  had  on  hand  $447,000  United  States 
6 per  cent  stock,  of  1867.  This  he  sold  to  the  Government  for  22£  per 
cent  premium,  principal  and  interest.  As  the  Merchants’  Bank  only  allow- 
ed 3 per  cent  on  deposits,  and  he  could  not  get  Alabama  bonds  at  par,  he 
bought  $500,000  North  Carolina  6 per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  1883,  at 
107  ; also  $400,000  Virginia  6 per  cent  stock.  These  sums  offset  as  much 
of  the  State  debt  The  State  in  1835  subscribed  $600,000,  in  bonds,  to 
the  Bank  of  Mobile.  These  bonds  fall  due  in  1857,  but  the  commissioner 
agreed  to  receive  and  cancel  them  January,  1854,  by  which  the  State 
ceases  to  be  connected  with  the  bank.  White  population,  428,265  ; 
slaves,  342,894. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The  present  Treasurer  of  this  State  came  into  office  November  25th, 
1853.  His  report  is  up  to  January  1st,  1854.  The  aggregate  receipts 


during  that  period  were : — 

From  his  predecessor $181,813  46 

Receipts  subsequently 31,508  27 

Total 218,321  72 

Expenditures 8,797  70 

Balance  in  Treasury $204,524  02 

Of  this  amount  all  but  the  pitiful  sum  of  $179  31  are  trust  funds 
longing  to  the  various  trusts,  as  follows : — 

To  the  Sinking  Fund $104,629  17 

To  the  Chickasaw  School  Fund 66,178  76 

To  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund 24,256  70 

Three  per  cent  Fund 10,280  08 

Total  trust  funds $204,344  71 

Funds  in  Treasury  for  ordinary  expenses 179  81 

Total $204,524  02 


The  treasurer  of  course  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  the  trust  funds 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  State, 'and  to  reimburse  the  money  so  used, 
when  future  taxes  are  collected. 
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Mr.  Hussey  recommends  increased  taxation  upon  slaves  first,  and  mer- 
chandise next  In  this  way,  he  says,  additional  revenue  would  be  raised 
from  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  community ; the  burden,  he  says, 
“ would  fall  where  it  ought  to  fall— on  the  wealthier  classes,  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  taxation.” 

He  also  proposes  a total  change  in  the  mode  of  taxing  slaves ; not,  as 
heretofore,  so  much  on  each  slave,  but  a per  centage  on  their  assessed 
value.  He  suggests  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 
He  estimates  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  State  at  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  their  average  value  at  over  $800.  These  figures  would  place  their 
value  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent  on  which  would  yield  $125,000  annually,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  aggregate  on  the  present  tax  on  slaves — an  amount  which 
he  thinks  would  of  itself  nearly  supply  the  deficiency. 

OHIO. 

It  appears  from  the  Auditor’s  Report  that  the  receipts  into  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1853,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


GENERAL  REVENUE  FOR  STATE  PURPOSES. 


Collected  upon  the  duplicate  of  1852 $1,687,798  S9 

Canal  tolls  and  water  rents 605,165  62 

Dividends  on  turnpike,  canal  and  railroad  stocks. 78.885  90 

Sales  of  caniA  lands 9,402  21 

Sale  of  lands  by  the  board  of  public  works 7,897  44 

Surplus  revenue,  principal  and  interest 134,187  19 

Tolls  on  National  road 85,354  46 

Tolls  on  Maumee  road 10,462  96 

Repayment  of  Railroad  loans 145,810  00 

Sales  of  School  and  Ministerial  lands  ....  149,890  T3 

Rents  on  Virginia  Military  school  lands 3,105  09 

For  use  of  Commercial  Hospital 464  00 

Miscellaneous 8,265  67 


Total  amount $2,866,139  61 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  15,  1853 693,041  77 


Total  amount  applicable  to  disbursements  of  1862 $3,459,181  88 

THE  DISBURSEMENTS  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD  HAVE  BEEN, 

For  expenses  of  State  government $533,995  86 

Repairs  upon  public  works 444,871  26 

Interest  on  foreign  public  debt $896,467  52 

Interest  on  domestic  debt * 19,019  21 

Interest  on  school  and  trust  funds,  being  irreducible 
debt  and  rents  on  Virginia  Military  school  lands. . . . 109,770  98 

1,025,247  71 


For  redemption  of  foreign  debt 219,791  47 

324,470  47 

Investment  by  fund  commissioners  in  U.  S.  stocks 123.408  53 

Common  school  fund  paid  to  counties 200.002  00 

Repairs  of  National  road 36.520  46 

Ohio  canal  tolls  paid  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal 2,602  52 


Total  disbursements  during  the  year $2,696,118  83 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  15, 1853 768,062  56 


The  various  amounts  assessed  on  the  duplicates  of  1 853  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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For  State  purposes,  6 1-10  mills $8,022,686  72 

For  county,  township,  poor,  bridge  and  building 2,001,268  49 

For  roads 269,788  89 

For  schools  and  school  houses  special 982,81 1 80 

For  other  special  taxes 118,088  16 

For  cities,  towns  and  boroughs 934,149  07 

For  delinquencies  of  the  preceding  year,  with  forfeitures  and  penalty  226,378  92 

For  railroad  taxes. 246,104  46 


Total  amount $7,801,166  54 

The  entire  debt  of  the  State  outstanding  November  1 5th,  1853,  was  as 
follows : — 

FOREIGN. 

Five  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1857 $150,000  00 

Five  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1866 1,025,000  00 


Total  five  per  cent  stock $1,175,000  00 

Six  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1857 3,292,133  24 

Six  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1861 6,666,335  53 

Six  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1871. 2,183,531  93 

Six  per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1886 1,600,000  00 


Total  of  six  per  cent  stock 18,742,000  70 


Total $14,917,000  70 

DOMESTIC. 

Ohio  Canal  Stock,  Faith  and  Credit  Bonds  loan  of  1842 $839  00 

Miami  extension  Loan  Bonds,  loan  of  1 842 926  00 

Canal,  School  and  Ministerial  Bonds,  loan  of  1846  100  02 

National  Road  Stock 578  68 


Total  overdue v $2,443  70 

Miami  Extension  Canal  Stock,  Faith  and  Credit  Bonds 

payable  after  1853 $224,500  00 

Miami  Extension  Land  Bonds  payable  after  1868. . . . 74,185  00 

$298,685  00 


Total $801,128  70 

Amount  of  Irreducible  debt  arising  from  School  and  Trust  Funds 
held  by  the  State  upon  which  six  per  cent  interest  is  payable  an- 
nually forever $1,989,823  29 

RECAPITULATION. 

Foreign  Debt $14,917,000  70 

Domestic  Debt 801,128  70 

Irreducible  Debt 1,989,323  29 


Total $17,206,452  69 


The  Constitution  fixes  the  minimum  account  by  which  the  principal  of 
the  State  debt  must  be  reduced  annually.  That  amount  is  $100,000,  in- 
creased yearly  by  compounding  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

ILLINOIS. 

From  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, February  9,  1854,  and  the  returns  of  the  Auditor  of  that  State,  we 
learn  that  there  was  an  increase  of  fifty-four  and  four-fifths  per  cent  in  tax- 
able property  over  the  assessment  of  last  year.  By  a reference  to  the 
statements  which  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  amount  of  the  public  debt, 
varying  not  much  from  one-tenth,  has  been  extinguished  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  derived  from  various  sources  during  the 
past  year. 


State  debt,  principal  and  interest,  January  1,  1858  $16,724,177  41 

Interest  to  January  1, 1854  648,159  28 


Debt,  principal  and  interest,  January  1, 1854 


$17,367,836  69 


Paid  January  1,  from  two  mill  constitutional  tax $283,584  69 

Paid  during  the  year  1858,  from  1£  mill  interest  fund..  278,805  71 

Paid  from  the  ordinary  revenue  to  pay  interest  on  liqui- 
dation bonds 15,581  54 

Paid  out  from  surplus  revenue  to  purchase  State  indebt- 
edness  137,018  82 

Paid  out  from  fund  received  from  sale  of  State  land  to 

purchase  State  indebtedness 117,110  00 

Paid  by  Board  of  Trustees  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  to  fully  liquidate  loan  for  completion  of  canal 

of  $1,600,000 626,008  79 

Now  in  hands  of  Treasurer  of  Canal  ready  to  be  paid 

out  on  registered  bonds 147,168  00 

Amount  that  will  be  saved  in  purchasing  State  indebted- 
ness at  the  market  value,  with  surplus  aDd  land  fund 
for  the  year  1853  136,833  18 


Principal  of  debt  and  interest  due  after  deducting  all  payments,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1854  


1,641,610  78 
$16,726,725  96 


The  above  statement  shows  that  about  one  million  dollars  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  of  the  State  have  been  paid,  besides  enough  to  balance 
the  entire  interest  accruing  the  past  year  upon  the  whole  debt. 


MICHIGAN. 


Revenue,  1853  $657,268  00 

Expenditures,  1853  396,460  00 

The  surplus  on  hand 876,075  00 

The  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet  due,  is  as  follows : — 

General  fund  bonds,  due  May,  1 856 100.000  00 

University  bonds,  due  July,  1858 99,000  CO 

Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railroad  bonds,  due  July,  1858 97,000  00 

Penitentiary  bonds,  due  January,  1859  20,000  00 

44  M 44  1860  40,000  00 

Full  paid  6,000,000  loan  bonds,  due  January,  1863 177,000  00 

Adjusted  bonds,  due  January,  1863  ....... 842,391  00 


Total $875,391  00 

The  part  paid  $5,000,000  loan  bonds  outstanding,  will,  if  funded 

previous  to  January  1,  1854,  amount  to 1,457,001  07 

Bonds  issuable  for  outstanding  L I.  warrants 7,000  00 

Making  the  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet  due,  and  for  pay- 

ment  of  which  no  provision  is  made  $2,339,392  07 

The  amount  due  to  the  trust  fund  is 466,966  26 


The  Auditor  says  all  the  State  indebtedness,  except  what  are  termed 
part  paid  bonds,  a redemption  of  which  can  be  compelled  or  payment 
stopped,  was  called  in  last  year ; and  as  our  bonds  are  above  par,  none 
can  be  purchased  under  our  present  laws.  There  is,  therefore,  no  further 
opportunity  of  liquidating  State  indebtedness  with  the  surplus  on  hand, 
except  by  paying  up  what  few  part  paid  bonds  may  be  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered. 
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INDIANA. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  we  gather  the 
following : — 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OV  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  FISCAL  TEAR, 
FROM  NOV.  1,  1852,  TO  OCT.  81,  1853. 

Total  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  spurces  during  the  year  ....  $1,820,948  74 
Add  balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1852  402,719  48 


Grand  total $2,028,663  22 

Total  amount  of  warrants  paid  at  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year.  1,509,305  32 


Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1858  $514,357  90 

The  recapitulation  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general 
fund,  and  of  each  of  the  separate  funds  belonging  to,  or  held  in  trust  by 
the  State,  shows  the  following : — 


RECEIPTS. 

On  account  of  the  General  Fund $616,492  29 

“ of  Library  Fund 66,605  50 

“ of  University  Fund 19,008  79 

M of  Common  School  Fund 13,594  07 

“ of  Swamp  Land  Fund 210,356  67 

* of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund 34,409  48 

« of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 660,473  99 


Total  receipts $1,620,948  74 

Add  balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1851 402,719  48 


Grand  total $2,028,668  22 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

On  account  of  the  General  Fund $792,635  41 

“ of  University  Fund 16,910  88 

M of  Common  School  Fund 12,954  09 

M of  Swamp  Land  Fund 27,257  53 

M of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund 81,429  00 

" of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 628,118  41 

1,609,305  82 


Balance  as  before  stated $514,857  00 

The  Report  says : — 

By  reference  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general  fund,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a deficiency  of  $32,734  62.  To  this  should 
be  added  undrawn  balances  of  appropriations  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  for  additional  buildings  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  $27,047  61. 
Also,  treasury  notes  on  hand  for  cancelation,  principal  and  interest  amount- 
ing to  about  $13,240 ; showing  an  actual  deficiency  of  $73,022  23  on  the 
31st  of  Oct.,  1853.  This  result  was  predicted  by  the  Treasurer  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  communicated  to  your  Excellency,  and 
also  to  a large  number  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  probable  deficiency  that 
would  accrue,  the  Legislature  reduced  the  taxes  for  State  purposes,  from 
20  cents  upon  the  100  dollars  to  15  cents,  for  1854.  With  the  means  in 
the  treasury  belonging  to  other  funds,  the  interest  upon  the  State  debt  due 
last  July  was  promptly  paid ; the  interest  falling  due  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
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ary  next,  amounting  to  $153,000,  will  be  paid  without  a resort  to  loans 
for  that  purpose. 

Every  county  treasurer  in  the  State  has  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  the 
full  amount  of  State  revenue  collected  for  1853,  and  nearly  all  have  made 
settlement  for  delinquent  revenue  for  1852. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  receipts  of  general  fund,  that  nearly 
$30,000  of  delinquent  revenue  for  1852  have  been  collected  and  paid  into 
the  treasury. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  State  has  a very  limited  public  debt,  and  the  new  constitution  pro- 
hibits an  increase  beyond  the  sum  of  $150,000. 


Revenue $311,732  60 

Expenses 262,717  44 


Cash  on  hand $57,136  48 

School  Fund  from  sales  of  land  granted  by  Congress 1,141,804  00 

Public  School  per  annum 89,780  00 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  balances  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1854  : — 

School  Fund $84,094  92 

School  Fund  income 17,465  10 

University  Fund 10,866  22 

University  Fund  income 2,990  56 


Total $65,417  80 

Deduct  over  drafts  on  Qeneral  Fund 8,281  32 


Total  balance  in  the  treasury,  January  1st $57,136  48 


The  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  present  year  is  $147,210  70,  for 
the  general  expenses  of  the  State,  to  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — 


State  tax,  six  mills  on  the  dollar $150,000  00 

Arrearages  due  from  counties 9,332  74 

Miscellaneous 7,685  00 


Total $160,017  74 


The  Schoql  Fund  of  the  State  amounts  to  the  clever  sum  of  $1,141,804  28 
— arising  almost  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  Congress. 
The  total  sura  expended  last  year  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was 
$175,734  17. 

LOUISIANA. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Hon.  Louis  Borde- 
lon, and  the  State  Treasurer,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Greneaux,  we  find  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  State  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  past  year,  from  all  sources. 


have  been $2,148,487  76 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  Jan.  1,  1858,  was 855,704  84 

Total  means  within  the  year $2,504,172  49 

The  payments  during  the  year  were 1,340,443  80 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  Jan.  1, 1854 $1,164,668  08 
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There  is  a discrepancy  between  the  two  reports,  the  Treasurer  making 
the  sum  total  $2,448  *78  less  on  account  of  commissions  he  claims  under 
the  Swamp  Land  Act 

A great  proportion  of  these  receipts  have  been  derived  from  extraor- 
dinary sources,  and  which,  when  analyzed,  do  not.  show  the  revenues  of 
the  State  to  be  in  as  favorable  a condition  as  could  be  desired.  The  late 
Legislature  borrowed  $100,000  to  pay  current  expenses,  the  treasury  being 
then  empty.  It  also  ordered  an  issue  of  $V50,000  of  bonds  to  replenish 
the  Treasury — making  $850,000.  This  show  s where  the  excess  over  last 
year  comes  from.  $155,259  27,  the  State’s  final  share  of  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  Union  Bank,  have  also  been  received,  besides  some  $20,000 
from  temporary  sources.  The  Treasury  will  not  show  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  rate  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  last  Legislature  until  next  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  revenues  will  then  be  ample  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the  State’s  liabilities. 

The  taxes  collected  from  New  Orleans  are  set  down  as  follows  : — 

For  State  taxes  proper. . . . $77,479  89  I Tax  on  trades,  professions,  <tc.  $69,844  60 

Auction  duties 28,456  26  | — 

Mill  tax 70,198  82  j Total $248,474  46 

Poll  tax 7,607  00  | 

The  remainder  of  the  State  pays  for  the  same  objects  $464,227  79. 
The  Auditor  also  gives  other  statements,  in  detail,  w hich  are  not  necessary 
to  a general  understanding  of  the  report,  wdiich  is  elaborate  and  lucid. 

The  State  Treasurer  is  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
now  admit  of  the  redemption  of  the  debt  of  1855-57 — to  invest  the  sur- 
plus in  good  securities  in  the  Swamp  Land  Fund,  and  set  aside  $100,000 
each  year,  as  a fund  to  liquidate  the  State  debt,  besides  paying  the  trust 
funds  the  sums  which  have  been  borrowed. 

The  reduction  of  $804,000  of  Union  Bank  bonds  during  the  year,  w as 
only  nominal,  the  bank  having  paid  the  money.  The  withdrawal  by  the 
Second  and  Third  Municipalities  of  $188,160  of  State  bonds  issued  to 
them,  and  the  payment  of  $200,000  borrowed,  to  the  Louisiana  State 
Bank.  Total  reduction,  $1,192,160.  It  has  been  increased  by  the  loan 
of  $750,000 ; by  bonds  issued  for  trust  funds,  for  $284,559  91  ; and  by 
bonds  to  the  railroad  companies,  $302,000.  Total  addition,  $1,336,559  91. 
Increase  of  the  debt  for  the  year,  $144,399  91. 

The  aggregate  State  liabilities  sum  up  thus : — 


Liabilities  for  the  property  banks $8,421,888 

For  the  Second  Municipality  of  New  Orleans 198,244 

Total $8,620,182 


For  these  amounts  the  State  has  good  security.  The  State  debt  prop- 
er is : — 

Trust  funds  due  on  demand  $1,221,809 
Bonds  due  1856. . $50,000 
“ 1857..  260,000 

“ 1867..  483,000 

a 1869..  30,000 

“ 1870..  90,000 

The  whole  amount  belonging  to  the  School  Fund,  owing  by  the  Trea- 
sury, is  $343,972  57  for  capital,  and  $43,756  11  for  interest.  The  Sem- 
inary Fund  has  $212,071  64  for  capital,  and  $18,456  32  for  interest. 
vol.  xxxi. — no.  iy.  28 


41  Bonds  due  1872..  $125,000 
“ 1893..  1,046,000 

Bond  debt 8,074,000  00 

Total  State  Debt  proper  $4,295,809  41 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  existing  debt  of  this  State,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1853,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Bigler’s  Annual  Message,  made  to  the  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary 3d,  1854,  is  set  forth  as  follows: — 


CIVIL  DEBT. 

Amount  of  3 per  cent  bonds  outstanding $4,075  00 

“ interest  on  the  same  to  date 5,501  25 

$9,576  25 

**  7 per  cent  bonds  of  1851 384,000  00 

u 7 per  cent  bonds  of  1852 1,422,000  00 

M State  Prisoo  bonds,  act  of  1858  100,000  00 

u Controllers  warrants  outstanding 161,619  80 


Total  amount  of  civil  indebtedness $2,077,196  05 

Amount  of  war  debt,  principal  and  interest 924,259  65 


Total  debt  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  School  Fund. $8,001,455  70 

And  if  we  include  the  $463,360  received  for  School  Warrants,  then  it 
is  $3,464,815  70.  On  the  amount  received  for  School  Land  Warranty 
the  State  is  pledged  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  of  7 per  cent 
to  the  School  Fund ; but  the  principal  is  not  regarded  as  legitimately  a 
debt  of  the  State,  because  realized  from  sales  made  of  her  own  property, 
And  the  interest  money  which  has  accrued,  as  on  the  balance  of  civil  debt, 
is  not  included,  because  the  amount  is  now  in  the  treasury. 

✓'The  following  statement  exhibits  the  expenses  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government  since  its  organization : — 

Amount  of  adjusted  indebtedness  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852  .. . $1,242,836  74 

Amount  of  indebtedness  incurred  prior,  but/  not  audited  until  after 


January  1,  1852 1,052,490  92 

Amount  of  actual  debt  on  1st  January,  1852 $2,294,330  66 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  of  1852  and  1853  for  spe- 
cial objects  unconnected  with  the  administration  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment.  486,850  78 

Amount  of  actual  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  and  special  ap- 
propriations by  the  Legislatures  of  1852  and  1853 $2,731,181  44 


Since  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  of  the  then  adjusted  debt,  in  the 
shape  of  three  cent  bonds  redeemed,  including  interest,  there  has 

been  paid  in  coin $272,978  41 

In  seven  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1855,  and  redeemed, 
there  has  been  paid  in  coin,  since  January  1,  1852. . . 77,000  00 

Total  amount  of  coin  paid  in  the  redemption  of  three  and  seven  per 
cents  of  1850  and  1851 $349,978  41 


From  the  above  recapitulation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  of  the  State, 
incurred  in  defraying  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  government  since 
January  1st,  1852,  has  increased  comparatively  but  a small  amount. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
by  the  Controller  as  follows : — 

Receipts $780,000 

Expenditures 960,000 

The  assessment  returns  have  been  received  from  twenty-seven  counties. 
Appraised  amount  of  real  and  personal  property,  $91,338,175.  The 
remaining  eight  counties  will  increase  the  assessment  to  at  least 
$100,000,000  ; being  an  increase,  compared  with  1852,  of  $40,783,144. 
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Art.  IV.— SODND  DDES  UPON  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  TO  THE  BALTIC  * 

The  Danish  Sound  tolls  probably  had  their  origin  in  times  when  might 
made  right  in  the  practice  of  most  nations.  The  northern  pirates,  that 
during  several  centuries  infested  every  sea  and  ravaged  every  coast  of 
Europe,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  narrow  strait  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  not  over  four  miles  wide,  called  now  the  Sound,  found  them- 
selves in  a position  to  control  the  feeble  commerce  of  the  neighboring  seas. 
Being  able  to  make  prizes  of  all  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  strait,  they  allowed  only  such  to  pass  as  paid  toll.  That  the  Sound 
dues  had  some  such  origin  is  most  probable  from  the  fact  that  not  the 
slightest  foundation  can  be  found  for  their  exaction  in  justice  or  right. 
Under  the  public  law  of  nations  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  connected 
by  this  strait  are  free  to  all  nations,  and  the  channel  itself  ought  to  be 
free.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Wheaton — “ Even  if  such  strait  be  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by 
the  right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas  thus  connected.” 
England  or  France  would  have  as  much  right  to  exact  tolls  from  vessels 
passing  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  United  States  might  with  equal 
justice  claim  dues  from  vessels  passing  between  Key  West  and  Cuba. 

Denmark  founds  her  claim  on  “ immemorial  usage,”  not  on  any  plea  of 
right.  But  though  history  tells  us  of  no  times  when  these  tolls  were  not 
exacted  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  throws  no  direct  light  on  their  origin, 
there  are  instances  on  record  of  their  having  been  stoutly  resisted.  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  then  powerful  commercial  towns  composing 
the  Hanseatic  league  resisted  and  obtained  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  these  tolls;  but  as  their  prosperity  declined  their  efforts  gradually 
relaxed,  and  wo  find  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  admitting  by  treaty 
their  obligation  to  pay  these  “dues”  to  Denmark,  and  even  submitting  to 
exactions  beyond  those  which  the  treaty  stipulations  allowed. 

In  1645  the  treaty  of  Christianople  between  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands was  concluded,  and  a tariff  of  specific  duties  was  agreed  upon  on 
nearly  three  hundred  articles  of  commerce,  and  in  the  same  year  a treaty 
was  formed  w ith  Sweden.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  with  Sweden 
and  the  Netherlands,  those  powers  demanded  of  Denmark  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Sound  for  all  nations;  but  the  Danes  claimed  that  the  Sound 
was  their  canal,  as  at  that  time  both  shores  of  the  Sound  belonged  to  them,  * 
and  that  on  this  ground  they  were  entitled  to  collect  tolls.  France  sus- 
tained the  claims  of  Denmark,  and  subsequently  obtained  for  her  own  flag 
the  same  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to  that  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  1654  Great  Britain  concluded  a treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  her 
commerce  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Netherlands;  and  in 
1720  Sweden  admitted  by  treaty  the  claim  of  Denmark  to  collect  dues 
from  her  ships,  notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  Sweden  gave  her  as 
much  right  to  collect  toll  as  Denmark ; but  this  was  in  consideration  of 
the  restoration  of  certain  provinces  conquered  from  her  by  Denmark. 

During  the  last  century  the  claims  of  Denmark  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  by  all  the  maritime  nations;  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 


• Document*  tranimitWd  to  the  Senate,  Hay  30, 1854. 
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the  present  century,  nothing  was  done  by  the  various  European  powers 
towards  obtaining  the  abrogation  of  the  Danish  claim,  which  having  been 
repeatedly  admitted  and  confirmed  by  them  they  are  bound  to  respect 
But  the  United  States  was  not  a party  to  that  Congress,  neither  can 
“ immemorial  usage  ” be  pleaded  by  Denmark  against  this  country.  The 
foundations  of  her  claim  were  laid  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  services,  real  or  pretended,  which  were  afforded  by  Denmark,  and  in 
consideration  of  which  stipulations  were  made  for  the  payment  of  the  tolls, 
ceased  before  the  commencement  of  the  national  existence  of  the  United 
States.  She  cannot,  therefore,  be  bound  by  any  such  obligations. 

The  Sound  dues  are  both  vexatious  and  burdensome.  The  delay  neces- 
sary at  Cronberg  castle,  while  the  duties  are  assessed  and  paid,  constitutes 
of  itself  a serious  loss  and  annoyance  to  our  trade  to  the  Baltic ; but  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  is  so  great  as  to  be  a very  serious  burden  upon  it. 
The  duties  paid  by  American  shipping  from  1828  to  1843  averaged  con- 
siderably over  $100,000  a year,  or  about  $5  a ton  on  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  shipping.  This  was  exclusive  of  light-house  money  and  fees ; and  was 
paid  solely  for  the  privilege  of  passing  from  one  sea  to  another  through  a 
strait  one  shore  only  of  which  is  owned  by  Denmark. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  on  goods 
shipped  by  United  States  vessels  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1843.  It  will  be  seen  that  901  vessels  paid  the  very  large 
sum  of  $700,000,  without  receiving  any  equivalent. 

DUES  FAID  TO  DENMARK  BY  901  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

Number  To  the  From  the  To  foreign 

of  Baltio.  Baltic.  ports.  Total, 

of  vessels.  Species.*  Species.  Species.  Species. 


1837 104  76,327  36  14,230  16  665  45  90,224  01 

1888 153  109,140  85  17,498  17  1,526  86  128,165  40 

1839  114  72,762  12  11,288  42  118  27  84,119  88 

1840  143  94,110  03  18,294  85  1,010  08  118  414  46 

1841  122  72  328  81  15,967  24  2,218  25  90,514  82 

1842  113  57,254  33  8,859  15  1,030  14  67,144  14 

1843  162  71,762  11  7,835  81  1,916  00  81,613  42 


901  vessels.  Total  656,105  08 

These  dues  are  burdensome  and  unjust  upon  American  commerce 
because  they  originated  and  were  established  by  treaty  with  maritime 
countries  and  claim  to  be  founded  on  services  rendered  in  times  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a nation,  and  because  the 
.United  States,  though  for  many  years  silently  acquiescing,  never  by  treaty 
recognized  the  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  the  tolls,  having  never,  as  other 
powers  perhaps  admit  they  have,  received  from  Denmark  any  equivalent ; 
but  they  are  also  especially  burdensome  and  unjust  from  the  very  heavy  tax 
upon  those  commodities  which  form  the  staple  of  American  trade  to  the 
Baltic ; — raw  cotton,  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  hundred 
pounds,  a vessel  with  a cargo  of  two  thousand  bales  is  made  to  pay  about 
$1,720 ; a cargo  of  eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  17£  cents  per  hundred  weight,  and  made  to  pay  $1,400 ; a cargo 
of  one  thousand  tierces  of  rice,  being  taxed  1 1 cents  the  hundred  weight, 
pays  $700.  Raw  cotton  is  taxed  three  per  cent  ad  valorem  ' while  cotton 
twist,  of  which  Great  Britain  annually  ships  from  thirty  to  fiffljp  millions  of 
pounds  to  the  Baltic  ports,  pays  but  one  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

• The  Danish  spec its  Is  equal  to  $1  07. 
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Such  being  the  onerous,  vexatious,  and  unjust  nature  of  the  Sound  dues, 
the  question  very  naturally  arises,  what  has  the  United  States  government 
done  towards  obtaining  their  abrogation,  and  what  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  wav  of  such  a consummation.  The  Danish  government  can  plead 
against  our  claim  of  exemption  only  ancient  usage  and  universal  admission 
of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  European  powers,  and  the  tacit  submission  on 
our  part  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the  United  States  entered 
the  family  of  nations;  but  the  United  States  never  formally  recognized 
the  claim,  though  from  time  to  time  demanding  and  obtaining  modifica- 
tions of  the  due9  in  cases  where  there  seemed  to  be  a discrimination 
unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce,  and  thus  seeming  to 
make  a tacit  admission  of  it. 

In  October,  1848,  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  to  the  American  charge  at 
Copenhagen,  that,  if  all  other  considerations  should  prove  unavailing,  he 
might  offer  $250,000  to  the  government  of  Denmark  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  the  loss  she  would  sustain  in  granting  total  exemption  to  American 
commerce  from  the  dues,  fie  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  do  this 
from  the  consideration  that  Denmark  was  at  the  time  not  yet  clear  from 
the  expensive  war  with  Germany;  and  because  the  Danish  minister 
objected  to  all  propositions  for  abrogation  of  the  dues  on  United  States 
vessels,  that  other  powers  would  claim  the  same  exemption,  which  would 
be  absolutely  ruinous  to  Denmark,  the  tolls  fonning  a very  important  part 
of  the  national  revenue.  A little  consideration  will  show  how  powerfully 
this  must  weigh  with  Denmark,  for  if  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  paid  as 
much  as  those  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  average  about  five  dollars 
per  ton,  the  revenue  of  Denmark  from  this  source  alone  would  be  very 
great.  By  the  preceding  table  it  was  show  n that  901  American  vessels 
paid  in  seven  years  $700,000.  How  small  a proportion,  howrever,  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  belongs  to  the  United  States  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  tables : — 

NUMBER  AND  NATION  OF  VESSELS  THAT  PAS8ED  THE  SOUND  IN  THE  MONTHS  OF — 


June,  1845* 

Mat,  1846. 

From  From 

From  From 

the  the 

the  the 

North  Sea.  Baltic.  Total. 

North  Sea.  Baltic.  Total. 

Danish 

, . .vessels  88 

46 

134 

68 

78 

141 

Norwegian  . . . 

285 

142 

877 

224 

128 

352 

Swedish. 

128 

99 

222 

99 

75 

174 

English 

159 

477 

838 

176 

514 

Rush  an 

48 

112 

42 

41 

88 

Prussian 

183 

450 

848 

182 

480 

Mecklenburgh  . . 

73 

96 

169 

98 

45 

143 

Lubeck 

11 

18 

7 

7 

14 

Hamburgh 

2 

5 

8 

1 

4 

Bremen 

S 

5 

6 

1 

6 

Hanoverian 

60 

112 

47 

55 

102 

Holland 

58 

165 

75 

48 

123 

Oldenburg 

14 

12 

26 

5 

7 

12 

French  

40 

26 

66 

16 

5 

21 

Belgian  ........ 

1 

2 

, . 

, . 

, . 

Italian 

1 

11 

1 

# . 

1 

Spanish. 

2 

3 

. . 

. . 

. . 

American 

6 

11 

8 

•• 

8 

1,410 

955 

2,866 

1,884 

794 

2,178 
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NUMBER  OF  SHIPS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  THAT  PASSED  THE  SOUND  TO  AND  FROM  THE  BALTIC, 
DURING  THE  SEVEN  TEARS  FROM  1837  TO  1843,  INCLUSIVE. 


1817. 

1818. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1841. 

American 

..  104 

163 

114 

143 

122 

113 

162 

Belgian. 

43 

26 

34 

20 

11 

6 

6 

Bremen 

40 

46 

65 

68 

68 

56 

86 

Danish 

1,129 

1,010 

1,139 

1,046 

1,032 

1,070 

1,410 

Dutch 

888 

966 

1,192 

960 

970 

917 

1,236 

English.. . . . . . 

..  3,417 

4,009 

4,498 

8,972 

8,777 

8,519 

3,616 

French  ....... 

180 

268 

240 

239 

218 

288 

179 

Hamburgh  .... 

..  40 

29 

18 

23 

20 

14 

27 

Hanoverian  . . . 

471 

628 

819 

768 

823 

766 

887 

Lubeck 

93 

107 

108 

96 

88 

77 

76 

Mecklenburgh  . 

763 

842 

970 

963 

958 

826 

840 

Neapolitan  .... 

27 

28 

44 

48 

16 

61 

67 

Norwegian.  . . . 

1#43 

1,497 

1,691 

2,082 

1,666 

1,848 

1,686 

Oldenburg  .... 

66 

69 

126 

83 

182 

142 

183 

Portuguese  .... 

4 

.... 

3 

4 

8 

2 

2 

Prussian 

2,819 

2,491 

3,046 

2.996 

2,850 

2,811 

2,682 

Russian 

786 

769 

837 

820 

831 

767 

788 

Spanish 

14 

17 

20 

18 

14 

4 

8 

Swedish 

1,043 

1,162 

1,262 

1,884 

1,182 

1,278 

1,461 

Total 

...  13,116 

13,983 

16,214 

16,702 

14,780 

18,994 

14,980 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  vessels  passing  the  Sound  and  paying  tolls, 
vonly  one  in  a hundred  are  American  ; from  which  it  must  be  inferred, 
either  that  our  ships  pay  a disproportionately  high  tax,  or  that  Denmark 
derives  from  the  ships  of  all  nations,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  the  Sound, 
the  incredibly  large  sum  of  $10,000,000  annually.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  ships  are  larger  than  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
Europe,  and  also  that  the  tax  on  United  States  products  is  higher  than  on 
those  of  other  countries.  The  sudden  cessation  of  such  an  amount  of 
revenue  would  be  seriously  felt  by  much  more  powerful  nations  than  Den- 
mark, whose  financial  resources  were  very  much  tried  by  her  late  war 
with  Germany. 

In  December,  1848,  Mr.  Flenniken,  the  American  charge,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  all  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Danish  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  entertain  his  propositions  were  without  success,  and  that  he  evi- 
dently regarded  the  question  as  a desperate  one.  Count  Maltke  finding 
his  side  of  the  question  not  tenable  on  the  principles  of  international  law, 
appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  United  States,  when  Mr.  Flenniken 
informed  him  that,  as  an  equitable  equivalent  for  the  loss  Denmark  would 
sustain,  and  to  provide  a precedent  that  might  influence  the  goverments 
of  Europe,  he  w as  empowered  to  offer  the  sum  named  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
“ This  proposition,”  writes  Mr.  Flenniken,  “ produced  an  amazing  change 
in  the  Count ; it  appeared  to  relieve  him  from  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
and  he  seized  it  with  the  utmost  a idity : he  assured  me  that  if  his  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry  would  agree  with  him,  he  would  urge  its  accept* 
ance  upon  his  majesty  in  the  most  pressing  manner.”  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest ; and  Mr.  Flenniken  again 
writes,  in  February,  1849 : — “Until  peace  is  established  between  Denmark 
and  Germany,  I will  be  unable  to  again  resume  the  subject  of  the  treaty 
relating  to  the  Sound  dues.” 

No  progress  whatever  in  these  negotiations  seems  to  have  been  made 
from  this  time  till  July,  1853,  when  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to  Mr.  Bedinger, 
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charge  at  Copenhagen,  directing  him  to  obtain  an  early  interview  with 
the  Danish  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  determined  to  press  this  matter  to  a conclusion ; but  at  the 
same  time  stating,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bedinger 
that  no  equivalent  would  be  granted  to  Denmark  “ in  compensation  for 
the  removal  of  that  as  a favor  which  we  have  demanded  as  a right.” 

After  various  delays,  owing  to  the  slow-moving  character  of  Danish 
diplomacy,  and  to  the  illness  of  thp  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Bedin- 
ger wrote  in  December,  1853,  that  in  an  interview  which  he  had  obtained 
with  the  minister,  he  w understood  him  distinctly  to  say  that  in  his  own 
opinion,  Denmark  would  never  voluntarily  consent  to  remit  the  tolls 
and  in  February,  1854,  in  another  communication  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr. 
Bedinger  says  : — M I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  no  intention  upon 
the  part  of  this  government  to  abandon  that  unjustifiable  source  of  rev- 
enue, until  induced  to  do  so  by  means  more  to  be  regarded  than  mere 
diplomatic  conversations  and  verbal  objections ; for,  if  I am  correctly  in- 
formed, Denmark  is  at  present  upheld  by  Russia  in  the  imposition  of  those 
burdens  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  From  such  information  as 
I have  been  able  to  gather  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  Russia,  while 
she  does  not  attempt  actually  to  compel  submission  to  those  exactions, 
sanctions  them,  nevertheless,  by  requiring  her  ports  to  refuse  to  receive 
the  cargo  of  any  vessel  which  has  not  paid  them,  thus  rendering  very 
effectual  assistance  to  the  impositions  of  Denmark.” 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Bedinger  wrote  that  he  had  had  another 
unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  Danish  minister,  who  appeared  very 
desirous  that  the  further  consideration  of  this  question  be  deferred  until 
ifce  affairs  of  Europe  should  assume  a more  settled  aspect ; and  who  said 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Danish  government  to  endeavor  to  enter 
into  arrangements  on  this  subject  with  other  nations  interested,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Danish  claim  might  be  abandoned  in  consideration  of 
receiving  from  other  powers  a certain  compensation.  To  which  Mr.  Be- 
dinger replied,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Marcy,  that  no 
such  compensation  must  be  expected  from  the  United  States.  Neither 
would  there  be  any  justice  in  such  a demand,  even  if  all  other  nations 
should  admit  it,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  America  on  this  question  is 
peculiar,  she  not  being  bound  by  “ immemorial  usage  ” and  ancient  treaty, 
as  the  other  powers  are. 

Such  is  the  present  present  ]x>sition  of  the  44  Sound  dues  ” question,  and 
such  it  is  likely  to  remain  until  arguments  are  used  with  Denmark  more 
forcible  than  those  of  diplomacy.  Whether  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
magnanimous  policy  of  a great  nation  to  compel  the  submission  of  so 
feeble  a state  as  Denmark  is  perhaps  doubtful ; but  if  it  should  appear 
that  it  is  really  Russia  that  causes  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  so  long  pending,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
demanding  its  immediate  adjustment,  even  if  such  a demand  should  in- 
volve an  appeal  to  arms.* 


* Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  stated  that  the  energetic  action  of  the  American 
government  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  that  hereafter  the  United  States  flag  may  pass 
unchallenged  the  old  Cattle  of  Cronberg.  Whatever  may  be  done  by  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
those  of  America  will  no  longer.  Jf  this  be  true,  be  subjected  to  the  indignities  of  lowering  topsails, 
showing  colors,  and  paying  dues,  !u  acknowledgment  or  a time-honored  Imposition  on  the  world's 
Commerce.  It  was  right  that  the  Great  Republic  should  lead  the  way  in  attacking  this  as  well  as 
ao  many  other  antiquated  wrongs. 
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Art.  ¥.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  18M-§4  * 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OH  TRADK  DUR1HO  TBI  YEAR— COTTON  MARKET  AND  CROP — PRICE*  OP 
COTTON— CONSUMPTION  OP  COTTON— SUGAR  MARKET,  ETC.— TOBACCO— WESTERN  PRODUCE— PRICES 
OP  FLOUR,  CORN,  BTC.— PORK  MARKET-PRICES  OF  LARD— COFFEE  SALES,  PRICES,  BTC. — EX- 
CHANGES AT  MEW  ORLEANS  ON  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  TORE— FREIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  commercial  year  in  New  Orleans,  as  the  readers  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine  are  aware,  commences  on  the  first  of  September  in  one  year 
and  closes  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  of  the  next  calendar  year.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  our  cotemporary  of  the  New  Orleans  Price 
Current , <fec.,  that  able  and  reliable  journal  furnishes  the  public  with  its 
usual  statistics  and  its  review  of  the  market  in  all  the  leading  staples  of 
the  South  and  Southwest.  These  statements  we  have  since  1850,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  been  in  the 
habit  of  transferring  each  year  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine  as  a part  of 
the  commercial  history  and  progress  of  the  country,  and  alike  valuable 
for  present  and  future  reference. 

/ 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1854. 

As  a general  observation  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  past  season  has  been  a 
period  of  unnsual  fluctuations  in  our  leading  commodities,  the  long  apprehen- 
sions and  uncertainty  of  a formidable  European  war,  and  the  final  resort  to  arms, 
having  powerfully  influenced  the  course  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  articles 
of  export  and  consumption.  Thus  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  a highly  favorable 
combination  of  circumstances  merely  commercial,  have  been  adversely  influenced 
by  the  disturbing  forces  of  political  agitation  and  belligerent  movements,  while 
the  same  causes  have  produced  an  unwonted  demand  for  breadstuffs,  (and  10 
some  extent  pork,  lard,  &c.,)  for  European  export,  with  a speculative  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  and  the  usually  attendant  fluctuations.  As  affecting  the  whole, 
however,  and  bearing  heavily  upon  articles  taken  for  transportation  to  other 
markets,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  lock  of  adequate  shipping  facilities, 
and  the  consequent  unusually  high  rates  of  freight.  This  difficulty  has  been  so 
formidable,  that  at  several  periods  during  the  season  operations  in  our  leading 
staples  have  been  absolutely  suspended,  from  the  impossibility  of  effecting  im- 
mediate shipments,  at  any  rate. 

We  trust  that  the  munificent  profits  which  have  been  garnered  by  the  naviga- 
tion interest  will  prove  an  incentive  to  the  construction  of  a more  ample  supply 
of  tonnage  for  the  coming  season,  when  we  hope  to  have  such  abundant  crops 
as  will  furnish  full  and  profitable  employment  to  such  a fleet  of  noble  ships  as 
even  New  Orleans,  prominent  as  she  has  long  been  among  the  seaports  of  the 
world,  has  never  before  witnessed.  That  abundant  crops  will  be  the  reward  of 
the  labors  of  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  there  seems  now  to  be  a fair  prospect. 


* In  the  Merchants1  Magazine  for  November,  ISIS,  vol.  xlr^  pp.  509-518,  we  published  an  elab- 
orate account  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  history  of  New  Orleans,  with  full  statistics  of  the 
trade,  Ac.,  Ac.,  of  New  Orleaus  for  a series  of  years ; and  in  the  number  for  November,  1851,  vol. 
xxv.,  pp.  545-558,  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year 
ending  August  31, 1851.  In  October,  1852,  a similar  statement  for  the  year  1851-52,  vol.  xxril., 
pp.  420-433;  and  In  the  Dumber  for  November,  1853,  vol.  xxlx.,  pp.  550-573,  similar  statements, 
fcCn  for  the  year  1852-53.  The  present  report  and  statistics,  derived  from  the  same  authentic 
sources,  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer , it c^  presents  a full  review  of 
the  trade  and  Commerce  of  that  city  for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1854,  which,  together  with 
statistics,  Jtc„  scattered  over  the  thirty-one  semi-annual  volumes  of  the  Merchants f Magazine,  fur- 
nishes a oonnected  history  of  trade  and  Commerce  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
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and  we  sincerely  hope  that  their  products  will  meet  with  a favorable  market, 
though  a state  of  war  such  as  now  exists,  and  which  i9  likely  to  become  still 
further  complicated,  is  a condition  of  things  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  stability  of 
commercial  calculations. 

The  railroad  enterprises,  to  which  we  made  reference  in  our  last  annual  re- 
view, may  be  said  to  have  made  fair  progress,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
country  traversed,  and  incidental  obstacles  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  lapse  of  another  year  such  further  advances 
will  be  made,  and  such  results  presented,  as  will  furnish  substantial  and  marked 
evidence  of  the  advantages  of  these  artificial  connections  with  the  interior. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1853, 
is  $115,336,798,  against  $134,233,735  last  year;  showing  a decrease  of 
818>896,937,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  reduced  crops  of  cotton  and 
tobacco.  According  to  the  Custom-house  records,  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  this  port  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  was  $83,926,728,  against 
$98,988,186  the  year  previous,  or  a decrease  of  $15,061,458.  Of  the  above 
amount  $83,651,383  was  American  produce,  of  which  $60,656,785  was  exported 
foreign,  and  $22,994,598  was  shipped  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  foreign  merchan- 
dise the  value  exported  wa9  only  $275,345. 

The  operations  of  the  branch  mint  at  this  place,  which  had  rapidly  fallen  off 
since  1851,  show  an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  total  receipts  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1854,  being  $5,624,708,  against 
$4,485,865  the  year  previous— increase,  $1,138,842.  The  coinage  during  same  time 
has  been,  of  gold,  $1,720,000;  of  silver,  $2,892,000 — total,  $4,612,000,  against 
$2,857,000  last  year — increase,  $1,755,000. 

Cotton.  Another  season  in  the  cotton  market  having  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  a new  one  entered  upon,  we  take  occasion  to  present  our  usual  re- 
view of  the  past  year’s  operations  in  this  leading  article  of  our  country’s  Com- 
merce— a year,  by  the  way,  that  has  been  marked  by  more  fluctuations,  obstruc- 
tions, and  irregularities  by  the  disposal  of  the  cotton  crop,  than  any  previous 
one  that  has  fallen  under  our  review  for  some  years  past. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  did  not  reach  market  until  the  9th  August,  and 
up  to  the  1st  September  only  74  bales  had  been  received,  against  5,077  bales 
to  some  date  the  year  previous;  a marked  deficiency,  which  continued  to  be 
shown  in  the  progress  of  the  season,  until  in  the  early  part  of  March  the  receipts 
at  this  point,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  showed  a falling  off  of  440,000 
bales,  while  the  deficiency  in  the  arrivals  at  all  the  ports  was  upwards  of  640,000 
bales. 

Besides  the  backwardness  of  the  crop,  which  was  retarded  in  its  progress  to 
maturity  by  unseasonable  rains,  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  city, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  river  towns,  interposed  obstacles  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
crop  to  market,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  September  that  any  con- 
siderable sales  of  the  new  crop  were  made,  the  range  of  prices  at  that  period  be- 
ing 10  a 10±  cents  for  low  middling,  10$  a lOf  for  middling,  and  11  a 11$  for 
good  middling.  In  October  the  market  presented  great  heaviness  and  irregular- 
ity, and  prices  rapidly  gave  way  under  the  adverse  influence  of  unfavorable 
European  accounts,  advancing  freights,  declining  exchanges,  and  an  inadequate 
demand,  the  quotations  at  the  close  of  the  month  being  8$,  8$,  and  9$  cents  for 
low  middling,  middling,  and  good  middling.  The  total  sales  up  to  this  time  had 
barely  reached  56,000  bales,  against  receipts  of  118,000  bales.  Towards  the 
close  of  November,  however,  the  market  rallied  again,  under  the  influence  of 
an  improved  demand,  which  was  instigated  by  more  favorable  advices  from 
Europe,  and  by  accounts  of  frost  through  a large  portion  of  the  cotton  region, 
which,  together  with  other  and  previous  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  calculated 
would  materially  reduce  the  crop  in  quantity,  besides  injuring  it  in  quality. 
Under  this  improved  demand  prices  at  the  end  of  November  reached  8$  a 84 
cents  for  low  middling,  9$  a 9}  cents  for  middling,  and  10  a 10$  cents  for  good 
middling.  In  December,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  January,  business  to  a 
fair  extent  was  transacted,  and  the  operations  would  doubtless  have  been  still 
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more  extensive  had  the  market  been  better  supplied  with  lists  of  even-running 
middling  to  strict  middling,  upon  which  line  the  demand  for  all  markets  seemed 
to  run  more  exclusively  than  we  have  ever  before  known,  while  probably  no 
previous  crop,  at  least  up  to  that  time,  was  so  ill  calculated  to  meet  such  a de- 
mand, the  receipts  having  been  of  a remarkably  low  average;  so  low,  indeed, 
that  for  a long  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  at  a period  when  it  is 
usual  for  the  receipts  to  present  a high  average  of  quality,  a large  proportion  of 
the  arrivals  ranged  below  middling,  and  for  many  weeks  these  low  qualities  were 
wholly  unsaleable  and  without  a market  price ; and  thus  the  difference  in  price 
between  tho  lower  and  higher  grades,  and  between  mixed  and  even-running 
lists,  has  taken  a wider  range  the  past  season  than  in  any  previous  one  within 
our  recollection. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  receipts  were  presenting  a better  average,  as  the 
attention  of  planters  had  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly  called  to  the  necessity 
of  improving  the  quality  of  their  crops  by  more  care  in  “handling,”  while  the 
upland  crops,  which  in  many  sections  were  rather  better  than  usual,  were  coming 
in  more  freely. 

With  respect  to  prices  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  tolerably  steady  for  the  qualities  in  demand ; but  February  was 
entered  upon  at  a decline,  which  was  mainly  produced  by  a severe  money  pres- 
sure, the  difficulty  of  negotiating  exchange,  and  an  advance  in  freights,  though 
unfavorable  foreign  advices  subsequently  aided  the  depression,  and  the  quota- 
tions from  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  the  close  were  8 a 8£  cents  for  low 
middling/  8$  a 8£  for  middling,  and  9 a 9£  for  good  middling.  In  the  early 
part  of  March  the  demand  became  more  active  again,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  prices  had  advanced  $ cent,  the  quotations  being  for  low  mid- 
dling 8f  a 9,  middling  9£  a 9|,  good  middling  9|  a 10  cents  per  pound.  At  this 
juncture  the  prices  again  gave  way,  under  pressure  of  the  unfavorable  aspect  of 
European  affairs  and  unusually  high  rates  of  freight,  and  with  various  fluctua- 
tions, taking  an  extreme  range  of  If  cent  per  lb.,  the  lowest  point  of  the  market 
was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  quotations  were  for  low  mid- 
dling 6f  a 7,  middling  7f  a 7},  good  middling  8f  a 8f  cents  per  lb.  At  this 
period  the  quotation  for  freight  of  cotton  to  Liverpool  was  15-16  a Id.  per  lb., 
with  little  or  no  room  immediately  available,  even^at  these  high  rates,  aryl  the 
operations  of  purchasers  were  checked  by  the  impossibility  of  effecting  prompt 
shipments,  while  at  the  same  time  a large  stock  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
exporters,  who  had  bought  from  time  to  time  and  held  their  purchases  in  store,  in 
the  hope  of  shipping  on  more  favorable  terms.  Prices  rallied  again  iu  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  during  June,  and  there  were  some  sales  in  July  which  showed 
a recovery  of  1 1 cent  from  the  lowest  point,  the  stock  on  sale  being  much  re- 
duced, tho  advices  from  abroad  rather  more  favorable,  and  freight  to  Liverpool 
down  to  U-16d. 

In  August  the  transactions  were  comparatively  unimportant,  and  thus  closed 
a season  which,  we  suppose,  has  proved  little  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  parties 
interested,  (except  the  freighter,)  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  growing  out 
of  the  European  war  question  having  led  to  fluctuations  that  baffled  all  commer- 
cial calculations.  We  think  it  may  be  safely  remarked,  however,  that  consider- 
ing all  the  adverse  circumstances  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
market  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  general  average,  has  been  even  better  sustained 
than  could  well  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  course  of  the  season  has,  we 
think,  afforded  ample  evidence  that  but  for  the  disturbing  causes  alluded  to,  a 
range  of  prices  much  abovq  the  average  of  last  year  would  have  been  attained. 

The  crop,  in  quality,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  of  a rather  low  aver- 
age ; resulting  partly  from  unseasonable  rains  and  partly  from  frost  damage,  but 
mainly  from  careless  and  hasty  picking,  which  looked  more  to  quantity  than  to 
quality,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  the  finer  grades  has  been  unusually  small, 
while  the  lower  qualities  have  been  abundant.  We  would  here  remark,  -how- 
ever, that  the  demand  for  the  finer  descriptions  has  been  much  less  than  usual, 
owing  mainly,  as  we  supposer  to  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  demand  for 
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the  market9  of  Russia,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  we  were  una- 
ble to  give  quotations  for  qualities  above  Middling  Fair,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  transactions  of  sufficient  moment  to  establish  market  rates.  The  propor- 
tion of  frost-stained  cotton  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  factors  have 
found  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  as  most  orders  wholly  prohibited  its 
purchase.  It  i9  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  crop  will  escape  this  damage,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  season  has  been  sufficiently  admonitory  to  plant- 
ers to  induce  them  to  seek  their  own  advantage  by  ‘ handling”  their  crops  with 
more  care. 

The  following  tables,  which  show  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  prices,  with  the 
rates  of  freight  ttf  Liverpool,  and  of  Sterling  Exchange,  will  indicate  the  course 
of  the  market  through  the  entire  season,  and  by  reference  to  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  extreme  fluctuation  in  Middling  Cotton  ha9  been  3$  cents  per 
pound,  the  highest  point  being  in  September  and  the  lowest  in  May,  and  that 
the  average  price  of  the  season,  including  all  qualities,  has  been  8$  cents  per 
pound,  against  9 cents  last  year  and  8 cents  the  year  previous.  The  average 
weight  of  the  bales  we  have  ascertained  to  be  448  pounds,  against  455  pounds 
last  year  and  438  the  year  previous,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  portion  of 
the  crop  received  at  this  port  is  645,468,992  pounds. 

TABLE  8HOW1NO  THE  QUOTATIONS  FOB  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDUNG  COTTON  ON  THE 
FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  WITH  THE  BATE  OF  FREIGHT  TO  LIVERPOOL,  AND  8TEBUNG  BILLS, 


AT  SAME  DATE. 

September,  1858. 

Low  Middling 
to  Good  do. 

94  a 114 

Sterling  Freight 

per  ct.  prem.  d.  per  lb. 

9 a 94  4®  — 

October... ....... 

10  a 11 

84  a 94  4 a — 

November 

8 a 94 

8{a  10  fa  f 

December 

84  a 10 

84a  94  4a  — 

January,  1854  . . 

84  a 104 

8 a 9 fa  — 

February 

• • • 

8fa  9f 

7 a 7f  fa  11-16 

March- 

8 a 94 

6f  a 74  13-16  a 15-16 

AprU 

84  a H 

8 a 8f  11-16  a f 

May 

7*  a 9 

8 a 94  13-16  a £ 

June 

• 

7 a 9 

8f a 9f  fa  16-16 

July 

7*  a 9* 

74  a 94  1116  a f 

August 

7}  a 9* 

94ja  94  11-16  a — 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  POINT  IN  EACH 

MONTH,  FOR  LOW  MIDDUNG  TO 

Sept.  1863 

Highest 
104  all 

MIDDLING 

Lowest 
9f  a 10*  | 

3 COTTON. 

March,  1854. 

Highest  Lowest 

...  9 a 94  8 a 84 

Oct 

10  a 104 

84  a 

84 

April  - . . .. 

...  84  a 9 7 a 74 

Nov- 

84  a 

94 

na 

W 

May 

74  a 84  64  a 74 

Dec- 

8f  a 

94 

8*a 

9 

June 

74  a 84  6f  a 74 

Jan.  1854 

84  a 

H 

8*  a 

94 

July 

84  a 9 74  a 8£ 

Feb 

84  a 

94 

8 a 

84 

Aug 

84  a 8f  74  a 84 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT  OF  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON,  TAKING  THE 
AVERAGE  OF  EACH  ENTIRE  TEAR  FOR  NINE  YEARS,  WITH  THE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 
AND  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 


Total  crop. 

Receipts  at 

N.  Orleans. 

Average 

price. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

cts.  per  lb. 

1845-6 

1,041,898 

H 

1846-7 

707,824 

10 

1847-8 

1,188,733 

n 

1848-9 

1,100,636 

797,887 

H 

1849-50 

11 

1850-51 

995,036 

n 

1851-52 

1,429.183 

8 

1852-53 

1,664,864 

9 

1853-54- 

1,440,779 

84 
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The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  the  1st  September  last,  from  all  sources » 
are  1,440,779  bales.  This  amount  includes  62,056  bales  received  from  Mobile 
and  Florida,  and  from  Texas  by  sea ; and  this  being  deducted,  our  receipts 
proper,  including  33,796  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  Wetumpka, 
&e.,  are  shown  to  be  1,378,723  bales;  being  a decrease  as  compared  with  last 
year  of  224,085  bales.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September  are  1,429,180 
Dales,  of  which  813,736  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  193,571  to  France, 
229,346  to  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  192,527  to  United  States  porta. 
On  a comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear  to 
be  a falling  off  of  108,350  bales  to  Great  Britain,  17,955  to  France,  15,327  to 
the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  74,169  to  United  States  ports.  The  total 
receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received — as 
shown  by  our  General  Cotton  Table — are  2,893,414  bales;  but  the  actual  crop, 
when  made  up  to  the  1st  September  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial 
List,  with  the  difference  of  stocks  at  Augusta  and  Hamburgh,  receipts  overland, 
&c.,  will  probably  not  be  far  from  2,930,000  bales ; a decrease  of  332,000  bales 
as  compared  with  the  crop  of  last  year. 

We  have  thus  shown  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  exported 
from  this  port,  and  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  statistics  connected 
with  the  Cotton  Trade,  which  we  apprehend  may  be  of  more  or  less  interest  to 
producers,  dealers  and  consumers. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  receipts  at  this  port  contained  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  Inferior  and  Ordinary  grades,  besides  much  that  was 
reduced  and  made  uncertain  in  class  and  quality  by  frost  stain,  and  this  prepon- 
derance of  the  low  grades  occurred  at  a peculiarly  unfdrtunate  juncture,  as  there 
was  brought  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  an 
unusually  large  import  of  Surat  (East  India)  Cottons,  and  the  two  combined 
gave  so  large  a proportionate  supply  of  the  low  qualities  as  materially  to  affect 
the  prices  of  both.  The  import  of  Surats  into  Great  Britain  in  1853  exceeded 
the  import  in  1852  by  264,114  bales. 


THK  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  EUROPE  POE  THE  TEARS  1853  AND  1852  WAS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


Great  Britain,  .bales 

is;?. 

1,865,109 

18§2. 

1,898,076 

France. 

459,676 

476,660 

Russia 

166,359 

141,959 

Hamburg  <&  Bremen 

142,596 

127,635 

Holland  Belgium . 

133.823 

145,678 

Trieste- 

101,971 

126,314 

Spain 

91.618 

94,541 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  etc . 
Norway  and  Sweden 

68,000 

27,848 

| 68,950 

Total 

8,042,000 

8,077,712 

Add  cons’n  U,S.,  say 

700,000 

660,000 

Total  cons,  of  1853.. 

8,742,000 

3,927,712 

Total  cons,  of  1862.. 

8,727,712 

Increase. 14,288 


The  supply  of  1863  and  1852  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 


185J. 

1851' 

St’k  in  Great  Britain 

657,520 

494,600 

St’k  on  the  Continent 

89,461 

93,713 

St’k  in  U.  S.  ports. . 

91,176 

128,000 

838,157 

716,813 

Crop  of  the  U.  States 

8,262,882 

8,015,000 

Imports  from  Brazil. 

132,443 

144,197 

. M W.  Indies 

9,239 

12,580 

“ Egypt... 

* E.  Indies. 

105,398 

189,935 

485,527 

221,413 

Total  supply  in  1858  4.833,646 

4,299,438 

Total  supply  in  1852  4,299,438 
Increase 534,208 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  Import,  Delivery,  Stock,  &c.,  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ended  30th  June  last, 
and  a comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1853.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1854,  shows  a falling  off  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1853  of  nearly 
100,000  bales,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a decrease  in  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  for  the  current  year  of  about  an  equal  amount. 
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Stock  1st  January 

Import  six  mouths 

. . .bales 

1854. 

117,680 

1851. 

667,680 

1,890,450 

1,624,730 

Export  six  months 

Consumption 

118,250 

941,080 

2,108,080 

1,054,330 

2,182,250 

155,800 

1,040,150—1,195,960 

Stock  80th  June 

1,063,700 

986,300 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption. 

86,196 

40,005 

Taken  on  speculation  

265,980 

400,890 

E The  following  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  interesting 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade: — 


Receipts  at  Average  price 

Season.  N.  Orleans.  per  bale.  Total  value. 

1848-44 910,854  82  00  29,147,828 

1844- 46 979,238  24  00  23,501,712 

1845- 46 1,058,683  32  00  33,716,256 

1846- 47 740,669  44  00  82,589,436 

1847- 48 1,213,806  29  00  35,200,346 

1848- 49 1,142,382  27  00  30,844,314 

1849- 50 887,723  50  00  41,886,160 

1850- 61 995,086  49  00  48,756,764 

1851- 52 1,429,188  84  00  48,592,222 

1862-58 1,664,864  41  00  68,269,424 

1853-54 1,440,779  88  00  64,749,602 

Total,  ten  years. 12,408,166  $447,243,668 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  Cotton  alone,  sold  in  this  market 
within  the  past  eleven  years,  has  yielded  a gross  product  of  $447,243,553. 

Date  of  Receipts  Receipts  new  Total  Receipts  at  Total  crep  of 

first  bale.  crop  to  Sept.  1.  New  Orleans.  U.  States. 

1848— August  17 292  1848-4 850,842  2,030,409 

1844—  July  28 6,720  1844-6 964,286  2,894,608 

1845—  July  80 6,846  1845-6 1,041,893  2,100,687 

1846—  August  7 140  1846-7 707,824  1,778,661 

1847—  August  9 1,089  1847-8 4,188,783  2,847,684 

1848—  August  6 2,864  1848-9 1,090,797  2,728,698 

1849—  August  7 477  1849-40 797,387  2,096,706 

1860—  August  11 67  1860-51....  950,220  2,866,257 

1861—  July  26 8,166  1851-52....  1,429,188  8,016,029 

1852-  August  2 6,077  1852-58 1,664,864  8,262,882 

1853-  August  9 74  1853-54 1,440,779  est  2,930,000 

1854-  July  25 1,891 


With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  up  to  this  time  it 
is  understood  to  present  favorable  promise  in  most  sections,  though  its  back- 
wardness compared  with  the  large-crop  year  1852,  as  indicated  by  the  receipts, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  important  consideration,  as  early  maturity  and  a long 
and  favorable  picking  season  are  absolute  essentials  to  the  securing  of  a full 
yield.  It  is  true  that  a few  bales  were  received  from  Texas  (where  the  plant 
matures  early)  several  days  in  advance  of  the  first  arrival  last  year,  but  these 
ambitious  first  bales  are  for  the  most  part  a fallacious  guide  in  estimating  the 
forwardness  of  the  crop  generally.  The  total  receipts  of  new  crop,  also,  up  to 
this  time,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last  year,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obstacles  which  then  interposed  to  prevent  the  earlier 
forwarding  of  supplies  have  had  no  existence  during  the  present  season.  The 
result,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  the  future,  and  estimates  made  at  this  early 
period  of  the  season  are  mere  speculations,  which  may  be  right  within  a few 
thousand  bales  or  wrong  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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With  respect  to  the  market  prospects  of  the  growing  crop,  we  think  they 
might  unhesitatingly  be  declared  to  be  favorable  for  the  absorption  of  even  a 
large  yield,  at  remunerative  prices,  were  it  not  for  the  war  in  Europe,  the  dura- 
tion of  which,  and  its  possible  complications,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  influence 
which  it  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  the  Cotton  interest,  being  matters  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  foresight  As  prominent,  however,  among  the  favora- 
ble circumstances  bearing  upon  the  subject  we  may  mention  the  flattering  pros- 
pects for  abundant  food  crops  in  Europe,  which  is  a matter  of  primary  importance 
as  connected  with  the  Cotton  interest ; and  as  our  own  country  has  now  become 
a large  consumer,  with  the  prospect  of  a rapid  extension  of  its  manufacturing 
enterprises,  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  predict  the  realization  of  a range  of  prices 
that  will  afford  a fair  return  to  the  producer,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  influ- 
ences growing  out  of  a state  of  war. 

Two  bales  of  the  new  crop  were  received  here  from  Texas  on  the  25th  July, 
and  the  total  receipts  up  to  this  time  are  1,391  bales,  against  74  bales  last  year, 
and  6,077  the  year  previous.  Thus  far  only  about  150  to  200  bales  have  been 
sold,  in  various  small  lots,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  9 a 11  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  to  Fully  Fair,  but  these  small  transactions  form  no  criterion  of  what  • 
prices  may  be  at  a fair  opening  of  the  market.  There  is  but  little  demand  at 
the  moment  for  either  old  or  new  crop,  and  the  season  closes  with  a stock  on 
hand,  inclusive  of  all  on  ship-board  not  cleared,  of  24,121  bales,  of  which  there 
are  estimated  to  be  some  5,000  bales  unsold  in  factors*  hands,  including  some 
lots  held  under  limits.  We  quote  as  follows,  though  the  figures  are  in  a great 
measure  nominal : — 

Ordinary §f  a 7 Middling 8£  a 8} 

Good  Ordinary a 7£  Good  Middiing 9 a 

Low  Middling 7f  a 8 Middling  Fair.. 9$  a 9f 

Sugar. — According  to  the  Annual  Statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier  the 
total  crop  made  in  Louisiana  in  1853  reached  449,324  hogsheads;  thus  exceed- 
ing the  crop  of  1852  (previously  the  largest)  in  the  important  amount  of  127,390 
hogsheads.  This  was  the  product  of  1,437  sugar  houses,  of  which  956  were 
worked  by  steam  and  481  by  horse  power,  and  366,667  hogsheads  brown  sugar 
were  made  by  the  old  process,  in  open  kettles,  while  of  refined,  clarified  and 
cistern  bottoms  the  product  is  stated  at  82,657  hogsheads,  the  cistern  bottoms 
being  computed  at  5 per  cent  on  the  product  of  brown  sugar,  a9  above.  The 
estimated  weight  of  the  crop  is  495,156,000  lbs.  Notwithstanding  this  large 
excess  of  production  over  any  previous  year,  it  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Champomier  that  “ many  small  planters  had  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  and  that  even  some  pretty  large  plantations  were  substituting  cotton 
for  it;”  so  that  while  the  crop  of  1852  was  the  product  of  1,481  sugar  houses, 
that  of  1853,  according  to  Mr.  C.,  was  from  1,437 — a decrease  of  44. 

This  large  increase  in  the  Louisiana  crop,  itself  a potent  cause  of  a reduction 
of  prices,  has  also  had  to  contend  with  unusually  large  stocks  of  the  previous 
crop,  lying  over  in  the  markets  of  the  West,  with  an  increased  import  from  for- 
eign countries  and  with  unusually  high  rates  of  freight  to  other  markets ; and 
the  depressing  effect  of  these  combined  influences  has  resulted  in  a lower  aver- 
age of  prices  than  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  any  previous  year.  Besides 
this  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  interior  to  this  market  has  been  higher 
than  usual,  while  the  price  of  fuel  (which  many  planters  had  to  purchase)  has 
been  greatly  enhanced,  and  thus  the  net  return  per  hogshead  to  the  planter  has 
been  reduced  to  an  unusually  low  figure.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  below 
the  usual  average,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  market,  in  April  and  May, 
sales  of  Inferior  were  made  from  the  levee  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  6th  October,  when  four  hogs- 
heads were  received  from  Bayou  Sara,  classing  Strictly  Prime,  which  sold  nt  6 
cents  per  lb.,  but  there  was  no  fair  opening  of  the  market  until  the  early  part  of 
November,  when  the  range  of  prices  was  34  a 44  cents  per  lb.  tor  Fair  to  Prime 
quality.  The  course  of  the  market  throughout  the  season  is  indicated  by  the 
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following  table,  which  exhibits  ike  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each 

month  for 

Fafr  Sugar  on  the 

September,  1853.. 

Levee : — 

Highest, 
eta.  per  lb. 

. a a i-i 

Lowest, 
cts.  per  lb. 
4 a 44 

March,  1854. . . , 

Highest, 
cts.  per.  lb. 
...  84  a 84 

Lowest 
cts.  per  lb. 
8 a 34 

October 

. 4i  a 4| 

84  a 4 

April. . . ... 

...  2 a 8f 

24  a 34 

November 

3|  a 4 

8f  a SJ 

May 

...  24  a 84 

24  a 34 

December 

. 3f  a 

8*  a 3* 

June. 

...  8 a 3f 

8 a 34 

January,  1854 

. 84  a 34 

S£a3f 

July 

...  84  a 84 

3 a 34 

February 

. 84  a 34 

S a 31 

August 

...  84  a 4 

34  a 84 

The  first  notice  of  sales  on  plantation  was  about  the  middle  of  January,  when 
two  crops  were  reported  at  34  a 34  cents  per  lb.  Subsequently  transactions  to 
a fair  extent  were  noticed  from  time  to  time,  but  a large  portion  of  the  transac- 
tions on  plantation  were  made  directly  by  the  planters  and  Western  dealers,  and 
not  reported.  Besides  which  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  has  been 
brought  to  the  city  and  sold  from  the  Levee,  the  receipts  this  season  having  been 
274, 906  hogsheads,  against  186,001  hogsheads  last  year.  The  prices  of  the  re- 
ported sales  on  plantation  have  been  3,  34,  3 3-16,  34,  3 5-16,  3|,  31,  3f,  3 11-16, 
3|,  4 and  44  cents  per  lb. 

The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season  was  8,000  hogsheads, 
and  this  amount  being  added  to  the  crop — 449,324  hogsheads — would  make  a 
supply  of  457,324  hogsheads.  The  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  has  been  as  follows : Shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as 
shown  by  our  tables  and  including  the  exports  from  Attaknpas,  180,906  hogs- 
heads ; consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  30,000  hogsheads ; taken  for 
refining,  in  city  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  including  cistern  bottoms,  5,000 
hogsheads ; estimated  quantity  taken  to  fill  up  hogsheads  for  shipment,  50,000 
hogsheads;  stock  nowon  hand  in  the  State,  estimated  at  7,500  hogsheads; 
leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West  184,918  hogsheads,  against  206,934 
hogsheads  last  year.  The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  porta  is  166,336  hogs- 
heads, against  82,000  hhds.  last  year. 

The  import  of  foreign  sugars  into  this  port  has  been  less  than  for  several 
years  past,  consisting  of  only  2,797  hogsheads  and  13,578  boxes  Cuba,  and  3,288 
bags  Manilla. 

According  to  a statement  made  up  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commer- 
cial List  the  total  import  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  January  1st,  1854,  was  212,746  tons,  and  the  total  consumption  of  foreign 
and  domestic  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1853  was  372,989 
tons,  which  is  equal  to  about  746,000  hogsheads ; showing  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  .the  previous  year,  of  57,772  tons,  (equal  to  115,000  hogsheads,  or 
nearly  184  per  cent.  Besides  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  there  have  entered 
into  the  consumption  some  15,000  tons  of  sugar  made  from  foreign  and  domes- 
tic molasses,  and  about  12,500  tons  maple  sugar,  which  would  give  a grand  total 
of  400,489  tons,  or  about  800,000  hogsheads. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  the  cane-fields  are  said  to  present  a rather 
less  flattering  promise  for  a large  product  than  they  did  at  this  period  last  year, 
when  the  crop  generally  in  this  State  presented  a remarkably  flourishing  appear- 
ance, anti  the  result  was  a yield  per  acre,  and  an  aggregate  product,  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  Still,  however,  the  promise  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  fair, 
and  should  the  Beason  prove  favorable  for  maturing  the  cane,  and  no  severe 
frost  interpose,  a very  respectable  yield  may  reasonably  be  calculated  on.  The 
following  table,  which  runs  through  a period  of  twenty-four  years,  will  show 
marked  fluctuations  in  the  product. 


Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

1853 

449,324 

1847 

240,000 

1841 

90,000 

1885 

80,000 

1852 

21,934 

1846 

140,000 

1840 

87,000 

1884 

100,000 

1851 

236,547 

1845 

186,650 

1839 

115,000 

1833 

75,000 

1850 

211,203 

1844 

200,000 

1838 

70,000 

1832 

70,000 

1849 

247,923 

1843 

100,000 

1837 

65.000 

70.000 

1829 

48,000 

1848 

220,000 

1842 

140,000 

1886 

1828 

88,000 
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Molasses.  The  product  of  the  last  year’s  crop  of  cane  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Champomier  at  31,000,000  gallons;  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
about  5,000,000  gallons.  This  unusually  large  supply,  and  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  the  unusually  high  price  of  barrels, 
have  caused  a depression  of  prices  that  has  had  no  precedent  in  former  years. 
To  so  low  a point,  indeed,  has  the  depression  been  carried  that  many  lots  have 
been  disposed  of  on  the  levee  during  the  season,  that  have  not  paid  the  cost  of 
barrels,  freight,  &c.  The  arrivals  at  the  levee  during  the  past  season  have  been 
341,470  barrels,  against  254,626  barrels  last  year,  and  the  prices  which  have 
prevailed  are  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and 
lowest  points  in  each  month,  for  lots  on  the  levee  in  barrels. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Sept. . .per Kal 

18 

a 20 

13  a 20 

March  ....... 

12  a 17 

8 

a 164 

Oct 

22 

a 264 

124  a 18 

April 

10  a 16 

8 

a 1$ 

Nov. 

20 

a28i 

12  a 17 

May 

10  a 14 

7 

alii 

Dec. 

13 

a 19 

12  a 17 

June , 

8 all 

6 

a 10 

January,  1864.. 

16 

a 184 

18  a 18 

July 

8 a 12 

7 

a 11 

Feb. 

18 

a 18 

10  a 16 

August 

8 a 114 

7 

a 11 

As  for  the  sales  of  crops  on  plantation,  it  has  been  unusually  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  them  the  past  season,  owing  to  the  large  excess  bevond  the  wants  of  the 
Westland  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  adequate  number  of  suitable  vessels 
to  take  cargoes  direct  from  the  coast  to  northern  and  European  ports,  even  at 
unusually  high  rates  of  freight  Thus  the  market  has  generally  been  heavy,  and 
has  exhibited  a remarkably  wide  range  of  prices.  The  market  opened  about  the 
middle  of  December,  with  some  considerable  sales  for  the  West  at  124  cents 
per  gallon,  in  the  cisterns,  which  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  up  to  the 
early  pul  of  January,  when  sales  were  made  at  12  to  124  cents  per  gallon.  In 
February  the  rate  fell  to  10  cents,  when  the  demand  almost  wholly  ceased,  with 
a large  supply  still  on  hand.  In  March  and  April  there  were  sales  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly low  rates  of  5,  6,  and  7 cents  per  gallon  on  the  coast,  and  4 cents  on 
Bayou  Lafourche,  while  in  August  some  lots  were  sold  on  the  coast  as  low  as 
4 to  44  cents,  and  we  understand  that  there  are  several  crops  and  parts  of  crops 
remaining  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  cisterns,  while  the  prices  prevailing 
in  the  city  will  scarcely  more  than  pay  expenses.  Last  year  the  prevailing  rates 
of  the  reason  were  19  to  20  cents  per  gallon  on  the  coast,  and  18  to  20  cents  on 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports, according  to  our  tables  (which  include 
the  exports  direct  from  Attakapas)  is  equal  to  about  8,650,000  gallons,  against 
3,700,000  gallons  last  year.  This  amount  being  deducted  from  the  whole  crop 
31,000,000  gallons,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Champomier,  there  would  be  left,  lor 
consumption  of  the  West  and  South  22,350,000  gallons.  The  imports  from 
Cuba  this  year  have  been  only  about  500, (TOO  galls,  against  1,200,000  last  year. 

Tobacco.  Our  last  annual  review  of  the  tobacco  market  closed  upon  a stock 
on  hand,  including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  of  29,166  hogsheads,  but  the 
quantity  actually  on  sale  was  only  a few  hundred  hogsheads,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
stock  in  factors’  and  speculators’  hands,  estimated  at  about  24,000  hogsheads, 
was  held  out  of  market  at  the  moment,  or  at  prices  above  the  views  of  pur- 
chasers. This  course  was  taken  by  holders  in  view  of  the  accounts  respecting 
the  growing  crop,  which  were  of  a character  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
quantity  produced  must  necessarily  be  materially  short  of  the  previous  year, 
which  was  a comparatively  short  crop,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correctness 
of  their  views  in  this  particular,  the  receipts  at  this  port,  since  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, being  only  48,905  hogsheads,  against  75,010  hogsheads  last  year,  and 
86,675  the  year  previous,  or  the  lowest  receipts  since  1848-9.  The  closing  quo- 
tations, though  nominal,  were  as  follows : — 


Lcos — Factory 

Planters’ 

Lx  at — Inferior  to  common.  . . . 


6 a 54 
54  a 6 
64  a 64 


Leaf — Fair 

Fine. 

Choice  selections, 


6|&7 

74  a 7* 

84 
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The  opening  of  the  new  season  presented  the  same  characteristics  as  the  clos- 
ing of  the  previous  one,  holders  being  firm  and  confident,  while  very  few  buyers 
appeared ; and  up  to  the  middle  of  October  the  reported  sales  barely  reached 
1,200  hogsheads,  in  various  small  lots,  the  above  figures  having  been  the  nomi- 
nal quotations  during  the  entire  period.  About  this  time  a further  obstacle  to 
any  considerable  movement  presented  itself  in  the  advanced  rates  of  freight, 
though  agents  for  European  contracts  came  forward  and  took  a few  hundred 
hogsheads  at  a decline  of  4 cent  per  lb.  in  round  lots,  but  this  reduction  was  not 
sufficient  to  tempt  them  into  any  operations  of  much  moment,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  shipments,  and  the  market  relapsed  into  total  inactivity, 
with  an  unusually  heavy  and  accumulating  stock.  The  entire  sales  reported  in 
September  and  October  barely  reached  1,700  hogsheads.  In  the  early  part  of 
November,  however,  parties  came  forward  and  took  about  2,500  hogsheads, 
without  any  further  decline  in  round  lots,  and  with  even  more  full  r&teB  for  the 
low  qualities,  the  quotations  being  as  follows : — 

Loos — Factory 54a5f  Leaf — Fair.... ....  6|a6( 

Planters' 5fa6  Fine.. 7 a 74 

Leaf — Inferior  to  common 6 a 64  Choice  selections 8 a 9 

High  freights  continued  to  press  heavily  on  the  market,  and  prevented  any 
active  movement,  though  during  November,  and  in  all  the  month  of  December, 
there  were  further  sales  to  the  extent  of  some  7,000  hogsheads  (including  about 
2,000  hogsheads  Mason  county)  but  they  were  not  made  public  until  some  time 
after  the  negotiations  were  closed,  and  no  particulars  respecting  prices,  &c., 
were  allowed  to  transpire.  January  opened  quietly,  but  freights  gave  way  some- 
what towards  the  close,  and  buyers  came  forward  more  freely,  the  reported  sales 
for  the  month  being  about  9,000  hogsheads,  at  firm  prices.  Again  business  was 
checked  by  an  upward  movement  in  freights  and  great  difficulty  in  effecting 
Exchange  negotiations,  and  the  reported  transactions  of  February,  March,  April, 
May  and  June  barely  reached  15,500  hogsheads,  with  prices  during  this  period 
gradually  tending  in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  the  lower  grades,  the  quota- 
tions at  the  close  of  June  being  as  follows : — 

Leas — Factory 44a4£|LKAF — Fair 6 a 8J 

Planters' 5 a6H  Fine. 64  a 7 

Leaf — Inferior  to  common 54  a 54  | Choice  selections 74  a 84 

In  July,  the  supply  of  tonnage  being  more  ample  and  freights  easier,  the 
market  opened  with  a very  fair  demand,  and  the  stock  on  sale  being  compara- 
tively moderate,  rather  more  full  prices  were  obtained  for  the  lower  grades. 
The  declared  sales  for  July  and  August  amounted  to  about  8,000  hogsheads, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  business  would  have  been  done  during  that  period, 
but  for  the  advanced  claims  of  holders  within  the  last  month  ; a course  to  which 
they  have  been  instigated  by  unfavorable  accounts  from  the  interior  respecting 
the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop.  The  market  closes  with  a stock  on  hand 
inclusive  of  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  of  24,045  hogsheads,  of  which  about 
7,200  hogsheads,  (including  some  1,800  hogsheads  old  crop  Mason  county,)  are 
held  in  first  and  second  hands,  while  the  remainder  is  leaf,  strips  and  stems  in 
course  of  or  awaiting  shipment.  The  closing  quotations,  though  in  a great 
measure  nominal  are  as  follows : — 

Luos — Factory./ 44  a 6 I Leaf — Fair 5f  a 6 

Planters’ a 64  Fine 64  a 7 

Leaf — Inferior  to  common 54  a 6J  | Choice  selections 74  a 84 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  September,  as  already  stated,  are 
48,905  hogsheads,  which  amount  includes  10,600  hogsheads  strips  and  1,900 
hogsheads  stems,  and  the  quantity  inspected  during  the  same  period  is  31,300 
hhas.,  of  which  315  hhds.  were  Mason  county. 

Upon  a review  of  the  season’s  operations,  as  presented  above,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  no  violent  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  prices,  though  the  differ- 
ernce  between  the  opening  and  closing  rates  for  round  lots  is  one  cent  per  lb. ; 
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and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  factors  generally  have  maintained  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  considering  the  many  adverse  circumstances  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend. 

With  reference  to  the  growing  crop,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  up  to  about  the 
1st  July  the  prospects  generally  were  understood  to  appear  favorable  for  a fair 
average  yield,  but  since  then  continued  drought  throughout  nearly,  if  not  all, 
sections  of  the  West  where  tobacco  is  grown,  has  wrought  a marked  change  in 
the  planters’  prospects,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  quite  a general  impression  that 
the  crop  is  not  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  in  quantity,  and  that  it  will  pre- 
sent a low  average  in  quality. 

Westers  Produce.  Of  the  various  valuable  articles  known  in  our  market 
under  this  head,  we  have  only  space  for  a brief  review  of  the  most  prominent 

With  respect  to  breadstuff's,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a considerable 
aggregate  increase  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  a demand 
for  European  export  has  been  productive  of  a materially  higher  average  of 
prices,  though  the  course  of  the  market  has  presented  the  marked  fluctuations 
which  are  usually  attendant  upon  speculative  years. 

The  receipts  of  flour  since  1st  September  are  874,256  bbls.,  against  808,672 
bbls.  lost  year ; and  of  Indian  com  they  are  equal  to  4,300,000  bushels,  against 
3,280,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  receipts  are  equal  to  370,000  Duab- 
els,  against  96,000  bushels  last  year. 

The  total  exports  of  flour  since  1st  September  amount  to  585,969  barrels, 
against  520,415  bbls.  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  190,455  bbls.  were  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,  175,941  to  France,  5,265  to  various  European  ports,  55,962  to  the 
West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  corn  the 
total  exports  have  been  equal  to  2,700,000  bushels,  against  2,170,000  bushels 
last  year.  Of  this  quantity  l,580,6no  bushels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  32,000  to  France,  122,000  West  Indies,  &c.,and  the  remainder  to  coast- 
wise ports. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  were  mostly  to  go  forward,  but  there  were  occasional 
sales  for  European  markets;  and  we  notice  among  our  exports  114,108  bushels 
for  Great  Britain,  and  95,318  for  continental  ports.  The  extremes  of  the  mar- 
ket have  been  from  90  cents  per  bushel  in  September  to  $1  90  in  January,  the 
average  of  the  season  having  been  about  $1  50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  As 
respects  the  course  of  the  market  for  flour  and  corn,  it  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
low ing  tables,  which  exhibit  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  the 
range  being  according  to  quality : — 


pricks  or  flour  in  1853-64. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

September. per  bbl.  $5  87  a 6 87  $6  25  a 6 60 

October 6 75  a 7 121  5 75  a 6 75 

November 6 75  a 7 00  8 25  a 6 50 

December 6 50  a 6 75  6 90  a 6 85 

January 7 50  a 7 75  8 80  a 8 75 

February 7 62  a 8 00  7 26  a 7 75 

March .' 7 00  a 7 50  6 25  a 6 621 

April 7 00  a 7 871  6 871  a 6 26 

May 7 26  a 7 50  6 76  a 7 121 

June 6 60  a 7 26  6 00  a 6 60 

July 6 50  a 8 50  6 50  a 7 50 

August 7 871a  8 50  6 75  a 8 50 


PRICES  or  CORN  IN  SACKS. 


' / — Cents  per  bnsbel. v Cents  per  bushel. — * 

Highest.  Lowest.  Highest  Lowest. 

Sept 62  a 70  58  a 86  March 60  a 70  46  a 54 

October 72  a 77  63  a 70  April 57  a 61  50  a 66 

November  . . 66  a 70  66  a 65  May 68  a 66  62  a 60 

December...  60  a 70  68  a 61  June  60  a 60  42  a 54 

January  ....  80  a 86  62  a 70  July 60  a 70  46  a 63 

February  ...  82  a 90  80  a 86  August 70  a 86  45  a 60 
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The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  continental  ports,  since  1st  September,  and 
a comparison  of  the  former  with  the  same  period  last  year : — 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1851-4.  1858-1.  Increase. 

Floor bbls.  1,819,848  ' 1,494,478  824,875 

Corn  meal 40,247  683  89,564 

Wheat bush.  5,883,185  5,097,512  795,628 

Corn 6,125,511  1,517,087  4,608,424 

TO  CONTINENTAL  PORTS. 

1851-4. 

Floor - bbls.  791,028 

Wheat - bush.  1,904,898 

Corn..... 82,059 


Pork,  notwithstanding  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  foreign  export  and  a 
material  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been  much 
of  the  time  comparatively  depressed,  and  the  average  of  prices  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Beef,  however,  has  maintained  about  the  same  average,  with  a comparatively 
short  supply  and  less  demand  for  export.  The  following  tables,  which  are  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  will  quite  clearly 
indicate  the  course  of  the  market  for  the  leading  qualities  during  the  past 
season : — 


PE  ICES  OF  PORK. 

, MESS. S , PRIME. N 

HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST. 

Dollars  per  barrel.  + Dollars  per  barrel. 

Sept 14  75  a 15  00  14  26  a 14  75  12  00  a 12  60  12  00  a 12  50 

Oct 16  00  a 16  60  14  75  a 15  00  12  60  a 13  25  12  00  a 12  50 

Nov 15  50  a 16  50  11  00  a 12  00  12  25  a 18  25  9 00  a 10  00 

Dec 12  00  a 13  50  11  00  a 11  75  10  00  a 11  00  9 00  a 10  00 

Jan. 18  00  a 14  50  12  00  a 13  25  12  00  a 12  60  11  00  a 11  50 

Feb 18  00  a 14  00  12  00  a 18  00  11  00  a 11  60  10  00  a 11  00 

March....  13  50  a 13  76  12  50  a 13  00  11  00  a 11  60  10  75  a 11  60 

April....  18  00  a 18  50  12  60  a 12  75  11  00  a 11  50  10  50  a 11  00 

May 13  00  a 13  50  12  00  a 12  75  11  00  a ..  ..  10  60  a 10  75 

June.  ...  12  00  a 12  75  10  75  a 11  50  11  00  a ..  ..  10  50  a 10  75 

July 11  50  a 11  75  10  50  a 11  25  None.  None. 

Aug. 15  50  a 16  00  12  00  a 12  50  13  00  a 18  50  ..  ..  a ..  .. 

PRICES  OF  BEEF. 

, MESS. \ t PRIME. N 

HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST. 

Dollars  per  barrel.  Dollars  per  barrel. 

Sept....  15  50  a 16  00  15  00  a 15  50  11  00  a ..  ..  11  00  a ..  .. 

Ocu 15  50  a 16  00  14  75  a 15  50  11  50  a 11  76  11  00  a ..  .. 

Nov. 14  50  a 15  50  13  00  a 15  00  11  50  a 11  76  10  00  a 11  00 

Dec. 14  00  a 16  00  13  00  a 15  00  10  00  a 11  00  10  00  a 11  00 

Jan. 15  50  a 16  00  14  00  a 15  00  12  60  a 13  00  10  00  a 11  00 

Feb. 15  60  a 16  00  15  00  a 15  75  12  50  a 13  00  12  00  a 12  [0 

March 15  00  a 16  00  14  50  a 15  50  12  50  a 13  00  12  00  a 12  50 

April 14  50  a 15  60  14  60  a 15  25  12  00  a 12  50  10  75  a 11  60 

May 14  00  a 16  00  14  00  a 15  00  11  00  a 11  76  10  50  a 11  00 

June  ...  14  00  a 16  00  14  00  a 16  00  10  50  a 11  00  10  60  a 11  00 

July 14  00  a 15  00  14  00  a 15  00  10  50  a 11  00  10  50  a 11  00 

Aug 16  60  a 17  00  15  00  a 16  00  11  50  a 12  60  10  50  a 11  00 


The  receipts  of  bird  show  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  kegs,  but  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  tierces  and  barrels,  the  supply  in  the  aggregate  being  a little 
in  excess  of  last  year,  with  a lower  average  of  prices,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
creased demand  for  foreign  export,  particularly  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  ex- 
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ports  since  1st  September,  (all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs,)  are  equal  to 
808,430  kegs,  against  723,906  kegs  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  590,526  kegs 
were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  against  245,653  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain 
taking  391,129  kegs,  against  87,691  kegs  last  year.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures 
being  applicable  to  inferior,  in  tierces  and  barrels,  and  the  highest  to  prime,  in 
kegs : — 

pricks  or  LAUD.  ' 


* Cents  per  lb. » 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Sept 10  a 12  9$  a Ilf 

Oct 10  a 12$  94  a 124 

Noy 10  a 12$  9 a 12$ 

Dec. 84  a 114  8 a 104 

Jan 8$  a 11$  8 a 10$ 

Feb 84  a 10$  8 a 94 


•Cents  per  lb. -> 


Highest.  Lowest 

March 84  a 104  8 a 9$ 

April 84  a 104  8 a 9$ 

May 9 a 11  84  a 10$ 

June 9 a 11  8 a 10 

July 9 a 11  8 a 10 

August....  8 a 114  8 a 114 


Coffee.  Our  market  continues  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  as  the  leading  one 
in  the  United  States  for  the  traffic  in  this  prominent  article  among  our  foreign 
imports;  and  although  the  direct  arrivals  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  fallen  mate- 
rially short  of  those  of  last  year,  yet  the  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  and  an  increase  in  the  receipts  coastwise,  combined  with 
the  direct  imports,  have  afforded  an  ample  supply,  and  the  sales  for  consumption 
in  this  market  have  been  to  a very  fair  extent,  though  the  sales  for  consumption 
in  all  the  importing  markets  of  the  United  States  show  a decrease,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  of  about  90,000  bags.  At  the  same  time  the  decrease  in  the 
product  of  Brazil,  as  compared  with  1852-53,  (350,000  bags,)  together  with  the 
reduced  imports,  has  led  to  some  speculative  movements  during  the  past  season, 
and  prices  have  taken  a higher  and  wider  range  than  at  any  time  since  the  emi- 
nently speculative  year  of  1849-50,  the  extremes  having  been  114  a 134  cents 
per  lb.  for  inferior  to  prime  Rio,  in  December,  and  7 a 94  cents  in  June.  The 
following  table,  which  we  copy  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  Broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for  the  year  ended 
July  1st,  1854.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  for 
Rio  coffee  has  been  10.18  per  pound,  while  last  year  it  was  8.95,  and  the  year 
before,  8.60: — 


SALES  AMD  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  RIO  OOFFEE  FOR  PAST  TEAR. 


July 

Bigs. 

16,697 

Price. 

8.76 

January 

Begs. 

. . 26,676 

Price. 

10.68 

August . . . . 

10,746 

8.84 

February ...... 

..  88,148 

10.72 

September  . 

26,873 

8.98 

March 

. . 54,006 

10.24 

October 

12,679 

10.26 

April  

. . 54,620 

9.74 

November  . . 

• ...  • 

61,921 

10.60 

May 

37,098 

9.67 

December  . . , 

36,100 

11.40 

June. 

24,678 

9.22 

398,836  10.18 

The  above  sales  include  the  transactions  from  importers’  and  speculators’ 
hands  and  exceed  the  sales  for  consumption  by  74,906  bags. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import,  stock,  &c.,  for  the  year  ended  August 
31st,  1854:— 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers*  hands  on  1st  September,  1853,  of  all 

kinds bags  76,000 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 228,660 

44  44  Cuba,  Laguira,  <fec 11,607  240,167 

Received  coastwise  for  sale .(estimated)  86,000 


Making  a supply  of v 851,197 

Total  supply  last  yean. 410,224 

Decrease  this  year 69,057 
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In  the  imports  of  the  year  there  is  a decrease  from  Rio  of  109,752  bags,  while 
from  Cuba,  & c.,  there  is  an  increase  of  695  bags,  and  coastwise  of  10,000  bags; 
making  an  actual  decrease  in  receipts  of  99,057  bags.  The  present  stock  of  all 
kinds,  out  of  grocers’  hands,  is  estimated  at  8,500  bags,  and  this  amount  being 
deducted  from  the  supply  (351,167  bags,  as  above)  would  leave  342,667  bags  as 
the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  Wept  and  South,  against  335,229 
bags  last  year,  and  390,141  bags  the  year  previous.  The  annexed  table  pre- 
sents a comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  port  for  the  past  eleven  years : 


From 

From  Cuba, 

From 

From  Cuba, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ltgulra,  etc. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Laguira,  etc. 

1844.... 

161,082 

62,857 

1850... 

....  225,013 

20,627 

1845.... 

167,669 

4,094 

1841... 

274,690 

10,367 

1846 

....  216,081 

10,899 

1852... 

....  853,616 

12.525 

1847 

205,111 

43,981 

1853... 

...  838,412 

10,812 

1848 

289,371 

8,590 

1854... 

....  228,660 

11,057 

1849... 

299,129 

16,341 

Exchange.  Several  causes,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  have  combined  to  dis- 
turb the  even  tenor  of  the  Exchange  market,  and  the  fluctuations  during  the 
past  season  have  been  more  frequent  and  abrupt  than  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  for  some  two  or  three  years  past  The  following  table  is  arranged  to 
show  the  highest  and  lowest  auoted  rates  in  each  month  for  sterling  bills,  and 
for  bills  atsixty  days’  sight  on  New  York,  and  a reference  to  it  will  afford  a fair 
idea  of  the  general  course  of  the  market,  though  there  probably  have  been,  at 
most  periods,  some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  and  below  the  figures  which 
we  give 

8TEEUNQ.  NEW  TORE  60  DATS. 

H10BEST.  LOWEST.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST. 

perctprem.  per  ct.  pram.  per  ct.  die.  perckdia. 


September 9 a 94  9 a 94  14  a If  2 a 24 

October. 9 a 9|  84  a 94  2 a 24  24  a 24 

November. 8§  a 10  8 a 9 2 a 24  24  a 24 

December 84  a 94  84  a 94  If  a 24  2 a 24 

January 8 a 9 74*84  2 a 24  2 a 24 

February— 7 a 74  6 a 7 24*24  2fa34 

March 84*  8f  6f  a7f  1 a 14  24  a 24 

April 84a  9f  7fa84  4a..  14al4 

May 84  a 94  8 a 94  14*24  If  a 24 

June 8 a 94  7 a 84  2 a 24  24  a 34 

July. 9 a 94  7f  a 9 14  a 24  2 a 24 

August 94*  104  94.a  94  1 a 2 14  a 24 


Freights.  The  rates  of  freight  have  ruled  unusually  high  during  the  past 
season,  attributable  in  a great  measure,  as  we  suppose,  to  a large  European  de- 
mand for  breadstuffs,  the  transportation  of  which  has  given  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  vessels  that  would  otherwise  have  been  more  exclusively  at 
command  for  the  conveyance  to  market  of  our  leading  Sonthern  staples.  Besides 
this,  the  demand  for  vessels  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  so  active, 
and  the  rates  so  remunerative,  that  there  has  been  a material  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  tonnage,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  following  table, 
which  presents  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  mofith,  for  cotton  to  Liv- 
erpool, will  indicate  the  course  of  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest 
point  was  4d.,  in  September,  and  the  highest  Id.,  in  May.  Very  little  was 
shipped,  however,  at  the  latter  figure,  ana  the  average  rate  of  the  season  has 
been  about  4<L 


September. 
October. . . 
November . 
December. 
January-. . 
February-. 


Hlgb—L 

id. 

Lowest, 

id. 

March. 

Highest. 
...  1516 

Lowest 

f 

i 

i 

April 

...  15-16 

11-16 

i 

i 

May 

...  1 

18-16 

i 

11-16 

June- 

. . . 15-16 

4 

9-16 

1 

July 

f 

* 

i 

* 

August 

...  11-16 

916 
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The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  this  port  since  1st  September,  according  to 
onr  records,  is  1,948 — viz.:  713  ships,  204  steamships,  336  barks,  217  brigs, and 
478  schooners,  showing  a decrease,  as  compared  with  lost  year,  of  69  ships.  111 
barks,  78  brigs  and  118  schooners;  and  the  entries  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
year  ended  30th  June  1854  were  as  follows — Whole  number  of  vessels  2,094; 
tonnage  906,503  ; showing  a decrease,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  291  ves- 
sels and  85,796  tons.  Included  in  the  arrivals  are  343  foreign  vessels,  with  a 
total  measurement  of  158,644  tons ; decrease  89  vessels  and  39,267  tons.* 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  QUALITY  OF  GOODS  DELIVERED. 

At  the  Manchester  (England)  County  Court,  an  action  was  brought  (June, 
1864)  by  Mr.  James  Woodiwis,  drysalter,of  Manchester,  against  Mr.  John  Bain- 
bridge,  in  the  same  trade  in  Liverpool,  for  the  difference  of  the  value  of  200  bags 
of  sago  flour,  sold  to  the  defendant  in  January  lost,  and  which  defendant  refused 
to  accept  Mr.  Ovens  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff— attorney,  Mr.  Roberts : and 
Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  defendant — attorney,  Mr.  Bullock.  Mr.  Woodiwis  stated 
that  on  the  26lh  of  January,  he  saw  the  defendant  at  his  office,  and  showed  him 
a sample  of  sago  flour,  of  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  buy  200  bags ; and  a 
memorandum  was  then  drawn  up,  M That  I have  sold  to  John  Bainbridge  & Co. 
200  bags  of  sago  flour,  now  lying  at  the  Albert  Dock,  Liverpool,  as  per  sample, 
to  be  delivered  in  Manchester,  per  Kenworthy  & Co.,  at  24s.  3d.  per  cwt.”  This 
was  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother, 
and  said,  “Take  care  of  that,  to  prevent  any  mistake.”  Plaintiff  asked  him  for  a 
written  order,  and  he  said,  “We  shall  not  demur;  it  is  quite  right.”  Plaintiff 
then  sent  to  Messrs.  Kenworthy,  the  carriers,  a note  directed  to  Messrs.  Slea,  his 
brokers  at  Liverpool,  who  thereupon  issued  the  following  order: — “To  the 
trustees  of  Albert  Docks.  Please  deliver  to  bearer  the  souna  portion  of  the  J.  R. 
200  bags  of  sago  flour,  ex  Prince  of  Wales,  from  Singapore.”  This  was  the  usual 
form  of  the  order,  because  in  eveiy  cargo  there  would  probably  be  some  small 
portions  more  or  less  damaged.  The  200  bags  were  part  of  a larger  lot  of  387 
bags,  a small  portion  of  which  was  damaged.  The  dock  trustees  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  according  to  sample,  having  classified 
them  in  different  qualities.  Mr.  Slea  would  not  undertake  to  select  the  sound 
flour,  not  having  any  authority  to  do  so ; and  Messrs.  Kenworthy's  agent,  not 
professing  to  be  a competent  judge  of  the  article,  did  not  even  see  it,  but  wrote 
to  the  defendant  for  some  further  instructions.  On  the  31st  of  January,  plaintiff 
received  a note  from  Mr.  Bainbridge,  saying, 44  The  carrier  informs  me  that  some 
of  the  sago  flour  is  damaged ; therefore  I shall  decline  taking  it”  Plaintiff  wrote 
to  Messrs.  Kenworthy,  and  next  day  went  to  Liverpool  about  it ; and  found  that 
the  defendant  had  desired  them  not  to  take  the  sago  on  his  account.  Plaintiff, 
nevertheless,  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  Manchester,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Bainbridge 
to  say  what  he  had  done,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  lot  was  perfectly  sound,  and 
he  should  require  defendant  to  take  it;  his  letter  was  sent  back  to  him  with 
these  words  written  below — 44  Sir,  whatever  you  may  order,  it  will  be  at  your 
own  risk.  J.  Bainbridge.”  The  flour  was  afterwards  sold  by  Messrs.  Slea;  but 
the  price  had  fullen  in  the  mean  time  so  that  there  was  a loss  of  £35.  It  was 
stated  that  the  defendant  afterwards  purchased  200  bogs  of  the  same  cargo  from 
Messrs.  Slea,  but  at  a lower  price  than  had  been  agreed  upon  on  the  26th.  The 
defence,  of  course,  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  delivered  the  goods  according 


# For  fall  statistics  of  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  New  Orleans,  with  prices  of  leading  pro- 
ducts, fcc~,  see  “ Commercial  Statistics”  In  subsequent  pages  of  the  present  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants1 Magazine, 
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to  contract;  but  apart  from  this,  the  defendant’s  counsel  argued  that  there  was 
no  memorandum  or  evidence  in  the  defendant’s  writing,  as  required  by  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds,  of  any  contract  at  all ; and  that  if  there  was  a contract,  it  required 
the  plaintiff  to  deliver  the  goods  in  Manchester;  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  defendant,  nor  of  the  carriers,  to  go  to  the  Albert  Docks  and  select  what  was 
sound  from  a damaged  lot.  Mr.  Ovens  discussed  the  legal  question  as  to  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a contract,  in  the  several  notes  of  the  defendant ; 
and  the  judge,  Mr.  Brandt,  said,  after  much  deliberation,  that  the  contract  in  this 
case, as  reduced  to  writing,  was  undoubtedly  binding  on  the  plaintiff ; but  that  if 
the  defendant  had  absolutely  denied  the  contract,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
in  his  letters  binding  himself  to  it.  The  terms  of  the  contract  did  not  rest  how- 
ever, on  mere  parole  evidence — as  in  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Wheeler — but  might 
be  shown  from  the  memorandum  given  by  the  plaintiff,  if  it  were  proved  that  de- 
fendant, in  anything  he  wrote,  had  referred  to  that  contract.  It  appeared  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  correspondence  showed  there  had  been  a bargain  between 
the  parties,  which  the  defendant  in  his  letters  did  not  deny ; and  the  plaintiff  was 
therefore  entitled  to  the  verdict  with  costs. 

THE  LAW  OF  LOST  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  British  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  has  recently  had  this  subject  before 
it,  and  has  pronounced  a decision,  reversing  a prior  decision  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Pleas,  and  establishing  that  a party  cannot  sue  at  law  for  a debt,  in  respect  of 
which  a negotiable  bill  of  exchange  has  been  given  and  then  lost,  although  the 
bill  may  have  been  lost  before  it  was  due,  and  may  not  have  been  indorsed. 
The  following  is  the  material  part  of  the  judgment,  as  reported  in  the  Low  Times , 
vol.  22,  page  39 : — 

The  present  case  is  not  one  of  an  action  upon  a lost  bill,  but  on  a demand  for 
the  amount  of  which  the  bill  was  given.  A bill  given  for  and  on  account  of 
money,  due  on  simple  contract,  operates  as  an  Additional  payment,  which  may  be 
repudiated  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  if  the  bill  were  unpaid  at  maturity  in  his 
hands,  in  which  case  he  may  rescind  the  transaction  of  payment,  and  sue  on  the 
original  contract.  If  the  bill  be  lost,  the  condition  on  which  the  payment  may 
be  repudiated  does  not  arise,  and  the  defendant,  if  compelled  to  pay  the  original 
debt,  would  be  subject  to  inconvenience  of  a like  kind,  as  if  compelled  to  pay 

the  bill To  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  sue,  he  ought  to  be  the  holder  of  the 

bill,  and  the  bill  ought  to  be  due ; and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a defendant 
may  not  rely  on  a defect  of  the  plaintiff’s  title  in  either  of  these  respects,  leaving 
the  other  unnoticed.  It  may  well  be  that  a person  who  has  given  a bill  on  ac- 
count of  a debt,  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  debt  if  he  can  withdraw  the 
bill  from  circulation,  and  may  object  to  pay  only  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  is 
not  forthcoming,  without  objecting  to  its  not  being  due.  Crowe  vs.  Clay. 

The  proper  remedy  for  the  loser  of  the  bill  is  to  tender  an  indemnity,  and  then 
to  sue  in  equity. 


LIABILITIES  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Some  goods  were  delivered  in  Staffordshire,  directed  to  the  ship  Melbourne, 
East  India  Docks.  Subsequently  a countermand  was  given  to  a clerk  at  the 
London  station,  and  they  were  sent  to  Bell  Wharf,  Ratcliff  Highway.  By  mis- 
take they  were  delivered  to  the  original  address.  The  railway  company  were 
held  liable  for  the  loss. — Scothorne  vs.  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Com- 
pany, 20  English  Law  'Times , Rep.  225. 

The  Company’s  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  prohibits  any  contract  being  made 
by  a director  of  a company,  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  the  company. 
It  was  held  in  Barker  vs.  the  Oxford,  &c.,  Railway  Company,  20  English  Law 
Times , Rep.  224,  that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  contract,  but  only  vacates  the 
office  of  such  director.  • 
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LEGAL  DEC1SI0H  15  REGARD  TO  FALSELT  PACKED  COTTOK. 

We  hare  often  occasion,  says  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  to  refer  to 
the  very  reprehensible  practice  of  falsely  packing  cotton,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
find  is  continued  to  some  extent,  as  we  have  heard  of  many  complaints  and  re- 
clamations from  time  to  time  doring  the  past  season.  The  suit  reported  below 
grew  out  of  a case  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fhetors,  though  in- 
nocent parties,  and  acting  in  good  faith,  are  held  liable  for  damages : — 

P.  Cusacks  vs.  Oakey  & Hawkins.  Third  District  Court  of  New  Orleans. 

This  suit  was  brought  before  Richardson,  Justice,  to  recover  the  amount  due 
for  reclamation  on  two  bales  of  cotton  sold  by  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  cotton  in  question  was  sold,  with  many  other 
bales,  by  sample,  and  that  the  whole  was  shipped  to  Barcelona.  On  being 
opened,  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  bales  were  falsely  packed,  the  outside  cor- 
responding in  quality  with  the  sample,  and  the  inside  consisting  of  very  inferior 
cotton. 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  identity  of  the  boles  with  those  purchased  of  defend- 
ants; also,  the  false  packing  and  the  amount  of  damage.  The  defendants 
offered  no. evidence,  but  rested  their  defense  upon  two  points,  via.:  1st.  That 
as  a false  and  fraudulent  packing  was  charged,  they,  as  the  agents  of  the 
planter,  could  not  be  held  liable;  and  2d.  That  as  the  planter's  mark  was  on 
the  bales,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  principal  and  not  to  them. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  defendants,  as  cotton  merchants,  selling  cotton  in 
one  lot,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  received  from  many  planters — selling  it  in 
their  own  name,  without  reference  to  any  others  as  principals — and  selling  it  by 
sample,  thereby  warranting  the  whole  to  be  equal  to  the  sample  in  quality,  were 
clearly  liable — that  the  charge  that  the  bales  were  falsely  packed,  in  no  manner 
affected,  nor  could  it  have  been  intended  to  affect,  the  character  and  standing  of 
defendants,  who  were  merely  the  merchants  and  not  the  planters ; and  that  in 
the  transaction  the  defendants  acted  and  were  treated  as  principals,  and  not  as 
agents. 

From  this  decision  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  Third  District  Court  of 
New  Orleans,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  was  affirmed  with  costs. 

The  cause  was  tried  in  the  Appellate  Court,  and  a motion  for  a new  trial 
made  by  defendants  was  argued  and  overruled. 

Emerson  for  plaintiff,  Eggleson  for  defendants.  • 


SHIFFIAO  MERCHANTS — FREIGHT. 

United  States  District  Court.  Before  Judge  Ingersoll.  Decision  in  Ad- 
miralty, 1854.  Francis  Leland  vs.  William  Agnew  and  others. 

The  libel  in  this  case  is  filed  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  President  Fillmore,  to 
recover  the  freight  on  116  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  brought  from  New  Orleans  to 
this  port  in  August,  1855,  under  a bill  of  lading  which  specified  that  the  tobacco 
was  shipped  “ deliverable  at  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Wharf,”  to  be  carried  to 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  there  delivered  to  the  respondents.  The  ship  ar- 
rived at  this  port  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and,  as  the  yellow  fever  then 

E revailed  at  New  Orleans,  she  was  compelled  to  undergo  quarantine.  Toboceo, 
owever,  was  permitted  to  be  brought  up  to  the  city  without  undergoing  quaran- 
tine. The  ship  having  been  ordered  to  be  discharged,  the  libelant  notified  the 
respondents  to  get  a permit  and  take  their  tobacco  from  the  bIiid.  The  respon- 
dents insisted  that  the  libelant  should  lighter  it  up  to  the  Toducco  Inspection 
Wharf,  but  the  libelant  refused  to  do  this,  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  send 
lighters  for  it,  it  would  be  stored  at  the  Atlantic  Docks  at  their  expense.  There- 
upon, the  respondents  sent  lighters  for  the  tobacco,  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
eity.  The  libelant  then  brought  this  suit  for  the  freight,  and  the  respondents 
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tendered  and  paid  into  court  the  amount  of  freight,  lees  the  expense  of  lighter- 
age, claiming  to  deduct  that  from  the  full  freight. 

Held  by  the  Court,  That  the  contract  of  the  libelant  was  to  deliver  the  tobac- 
co at  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Wharf,  and  that  upon  the  performance  of  that 
contract  on  his  part  the  payment  of  freight  depends,  unless  there  has  been  a 
waiver  of  performance  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  some  act  on  his  part  which 
prevents  performance.  That  the  libelant  was  not  prevented  from  performing 
nis  contract  by  the  necessity  of  discharging  his  ship  at  quarantine ; the  tobacco 
was  not  detained,  and  he  was  permitted  to  tranship  it  into  lighters  to  bring  it  to 
the  city,  and  could  have  done  so. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  are  express,  precise,  and  unconditional ; when  no 
technical  mercantile  terms  are  used  in  it — when  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  it,  evidence  cannot  be  introduced  to  vary  its  apparent  import  and  to  show 
that,  by  usage  and  custom,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  contract  need  not 
be  kept  and  performed  according  to  its  terms.  Usage  cannot  be  set  up  to  vary 
the  terms  of  an  express  contract.  That  the  usage  attempted  to  be  proved  by 
the  libelant,  authorizing  him  to  deliver  these  goods  at  quarantine  under  these 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  contract,  but  contrary  to  it,  and  proof  of  it  cannot  ne  admitted.  That  the 
proof  offered  by  the  libelant  is  insufficient  to  establish  such  a usage,  even  if  it 
could  be  admitted.  That  the  receipt  of  the  tobacco  by  the  respondents,  after 
the  notice  given  them  by  the  libelant,  was  no  waiver  by  them  of  their  right  to 
demand  a delivery  at  Tobacco  Warehouse  Wharf. 

Decree,  therefore,  for  libelant  for  #496  50,  the  amount  tendered  by  the  res- 
pondents, and  the  costs  of  the  respondents  subsequent  to  the  tender  deducted. 

GOODS  SOLD  BY  SAMPLE — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  General  Term,  July,  1854.  Before  Chief  Justice 
Oakley,  Judges  Duer  and  Hoffman.  P.  D.  Muller  vs.  Amos  R.  Eno  and  others. 

This  was  a suit  to  recover  the  price  of  lawns  sold  the  defendants.  On  the 
20th  of  February,  1849,  the  plaintiff  sold  defendants  33,600  yards  of  lawns, 
packed  in  14  bales,  at  11  cents  per  yard,  on  8 months*  credit.  For  the  defense 
it  was  contended  that  the  goods  were  sold  by  sample,  and  that  the  seller  repre- 
sented the  sample  as  fair  specimens  of  the  14  bales,  and  that  on  the  faith  of 
such  representations  the  purchase  was  made. 

The  bales  were  not  exhibited,  nor  were  accessible  for  examination,  and  the 
samples  and  representations  were  of  a sound  merchantable  article.  But  when 
examined  subsequent  to  the  delivery,  were  found  to  be  tender,  which  rendered 
their  value  $1,700  less  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  corresponded  with 
the  samples,  and  the* sum  was  claimed  as  a deduction  from  the  price.  The  goods 
arrived  at  New  York  in  January,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  Bonded  Warehouse.  On  the  19th  February  the  sale  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  14  bales  were  sent  to  the  defendants*  store.  The  defendants 
opened  the  bales,  as  they  wanted  to  sell  the  goods,  and  sold  a considerable  part 
of  them  at  private  sale  by  pieces,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  the  goods, 
as  they  alleged,  were  found  to  be  tender,  and  the  residue  were  sold  at  auction, 
where  they  brought  from  84c.  to  8|c.  per  yard,  the  marketable  value  of  the  sound 
article  at  that  time  being  from  9c.  to  94c. 

The  jury  made  an  allowance  for  the  damaged  state  of  the  goods  of  $197  87. 
The  verdict  was  given  on  the  ground  thnt  the  sale  by  sample,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  amounted  to  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  correspond- 
ed with  the  sample.  But  whether  the  implied  warranty  arose  from  the  samples, 
or  was  strengthened  by  testimony  to  show  that  it  was  an  absolute  represents 
tion,  the  rule  must  be  the  same,  which  requires  a prompt  announcement  of  the 
ground  the  purchaser  means  to  assume,  and  the  implication  of  a warranty  at- 
tached to  a purchase  of  goods,  should  endure  no  longer  than  a reasonable  time 
necessary  for  their  examination. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  on  the  verdict,  with  costa. 
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EJECTMENT — NON-PAYMENT  OP  KENT. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  General  Term,  June,  1854.  Before  Judges 
Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  and  Clerke. 

There  are  two  causes  of  demurrer  to  the  complaint  in  this  action.  1st  That 
it  does  not  allege  that  the  plaintiffs  demanded  payment  of  the  rent.  2d.  That 
it  does  not  allege  a notice  of  an  intention  to  re-enter. 

1.  This  is  a proceeding  under  the  statute  (2  R.  S.  205,  sec.  30,)  which  expressly 
states  that  in  the  action  of  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  demised  premises  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent,  the  service  of  the  declaration  shall  be  “ deemed  and 
stand  instead  of  a demand,”  &c. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  no  notice  of  re  entry  is  necessary  by 
common  law,  or  by  statute,  except  where  there  is  is  a sufficiency  of  goods  and 
chattels  on  the  premises  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rent,  the  act  of  1846  requires 
that  fifteen  days’  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  intention  to  re-enter  must  be  given. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1846  applies 
to  a case  where  the  lease  was  executed  before  it  was  passed,  (see  Williams  rs. 
Potter,  2 Barb.  S.  C.  R.,  316,)  because  on  the  face  of  the  complaint  it  is  evident 
there  was  not  a sufficiency  of  goods  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  is  expressly  al- 
leged that  the  premises  consisted  of  “ a water  lot,  vacant  ground,  and  soil  under 
water.”  After  such  an  allegation,  to  add  that  there  was  not  a sufficiency  of 
goods  on  the  premises  to  satisfy  the  demand,  seems  to  be  unnecessaiy ; and  it 
is  possible,  if  made,  might  have  induced  some  members  of  the  profession,  if  the 
defendants  happened  to  employ  such,  to  move  to  have  it  stricken  out  as  redun- 
dant, with  $10  costs  of  the  motion.  I think  the  complaint  in  all  respects  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  order  at  Special  Term  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


INSOLVENCY. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Law  holds  that  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Act  allows  interest 
on  debts  only  under  special  circumstances  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  but 
the  judgment  entered  up  after  adjudication  carries  interest  like  any  other  judg- 
ment from  the  time  of  its  being  entered  up — English  Law  Times>  Rep.  263. 

In  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  trade,  debtors*  liabilities  barred  by  the  statute 
are  to  be  included;  and  if  these,  added  to  the  debts  not  so  barred,  exceed  £300, 
there  is  no  jurisdiction. — 20  English  Law  Times , Rep.  283. 

Where  a petition  had  been  filed  in  a London  Court  by  mistake  for  the  adjoin- 
ing County  Court,  the  Court  dismissed  the  petition,  directed  the  books  to  be 
given  up,  and  restrained  the  assignees  from  selling. — 20  Law  Times , Rep.  283. 

In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that,  although  the  residence  of  an  insolvent  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  General  Post-office,  yet  if  the  parish  church  of  the 
parish  is  beyond  that  distance,  an  insolvent  must  petition  in  the  County  Court. 


BANK  LIABILITIES. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  in  the  Consolidated  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Dublin, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  by  a lady  to  recover  from  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank  at  Athy,  the  sum  of  £50,  lodged  on  the  25th  of  May,  1852.  The  bank 
disputed  their  liability,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  had  not  been  regularly 
lodged  or  deposited  in  the  establishment,  but  was  given  to  a person  named 
O’Keefe,  then  in  the  employment  of  the  bank,  but  who  had  since  absconded,  to 
be  invested  by  him  in  whatever  way  he  thought  best,  for  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  receipt  was  not  in  the  usual  form  given  by  the  bank,  but  was 
on  a plain  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  a statement  to  the  effect  that 
O’Keefe  acknowledged  himself  personally  accountable.  The  plaintiff  stated  that 
she  did  not  read  the  document,  believing  that  it  was  all  right.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff 
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BROKER  SELLlIfG  SHARES  PROCURING  REGISTRY. 

The  Coart  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  has  decided  that  a broker  employed  to  sell 
railway  shares  is  not  bound  to  get  the  transfer  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
company,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  purchaser’s  neglect  to  do  so ; and  there- 
fore is  not  liable  to  relieve  his  principal  from  calls  niaae  upon  the  shares  subse- 
quent to  a sale  effected  by  him,  and  for  which  calls  his  principal  is  primarily 
liable  as  registered  proprietor  of  the  shares.  (Marr  v.  Buchanan,  1 S.  M.,  p.  41 1.) 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


GRADUAL  RETURN  Of  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE— REVIEW  OP  THE  JKARKRT  THROUGHOUT  TBR  COUNTRY, 
AND  FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  RECENT  PRESSURE— PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD  — EFFECT  OF  ABUNDANT  HARVESTS  IN  EUROPE  UPON  THE  DEMAND  FOR  COT- 
TON-NOTICE OF  THE  TRADE  IN  DRT  GOODS- THE  LATE  BANK  PANIC  AND  THE  IMPOLICY  OF  ILLE- 
GITIMATE BANKING— BAy  AVERAGES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  AND  XASSACHUSEYT8  COUNTRY 
BANKS— THE  RAILROAD  INTEREST  — DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  OR- 
LEANS MINTS— FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  AUGUST  AND  FROM  JANUARY  FIRST— IMPORTS 
OF  DRY  GOODS— CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  PHILADELPHIA— EXPORTS 
FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  AUGUST  AND  FROM  JANUARY  FIRST— EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN 
LEADINO  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS— TRADE  IN  BRBADSTUFFS  AND 
PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

There  has  been  a better  state  of  feeling  in  commercial  circles  since  oar  last, 
bat  the  return  of  confidence  is  very  gradual,  and  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
brief  panics  from  some  unexpected  failure,  or  other  cause  of  excitement.  There 
seems  to  be,  however,  a steady  progress  in  a favorable  direction,  and  the  more 
hopeful  are  confident  that  the  evil  days  have  gone  by  for  the  present.  The 
pressure  which  has  been  severely  felt  throughout  the  country,  has  not  been  at- 
tributable to  any  particular  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a single  class,  but  a gen- 
eral and  almost  universal  incurrence  of  obligation  beyond  present  means.  If 
any  doubts  this,  a single  day’s  experience  in  the  counting  house  of  a jobbing 
merchant,  in  any  of  our  large  centers  of  trade,  w >uld  be  fully  convincing.  A is 
a merchant  from  Ohio,  who  excuses  his  inability  to  meet  his  indebtedness 
promptly,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  bought  him  a house  to  live  in,  as  he  could  no 
longer  hire  a comfortable  tenement  near  enough  to  his  place  of  business.  B is 
likewise  a country  merchant,  but  has  been  building  a store,  and  it  cost  so  much 
more  than  he  expected,  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond  his  ready  means.  C is  a 
farmer  as  well  as  a merchant,  and  has  been  paying  for  a piece  of  land  and  a little 
stock,  so  that  the  jobber  mus  wait  a few  months  for  his  pay.  D is  from  the 
South ; tempted  by  the  hig  i price  of  cotton,  he  has  1 ought  a few  more  negroes, 
and  this  has- absorbed  his  cosh  funds.  E has  rashly  taken  a little  stock  in  a rail- 
road, and  it  would  not  do  to  sell  out  now,  the  price  is  so  low.  In  short,  almost 
every  one  has  invested  for  his  own  convenience  or  comfort,  some  portion  of  the 
funds  which  were  due  to  others,  and  therefore  not  his  own.  True  he  has  as  he 
says,  M the  property  to  show  for  it,”  but  the  exhibition  will  not  keep  the  creditor 
from  bankruptcy  whose  resources  are  cutoff  by  such  forced  loans. 

The  gloom  which  shrouded  the  future  has  been  lightened  in  two  particulars. 
The  injury  to  the  growing  crops  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes  in  this  country,  has 
been  far  less  than  at  first  supposed.  Some  localities  have  not  suffered  severely 
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from  the  drouth,  and  in  others  the  damage  is  not  irreparable.  There  is  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  a large  supply  of  the  old  crop  of  corn  left  over  from  last 
year,  and  the  high  prices  will  lead  to  greater  economy  in  the  garnering  and  feed- 
ing of  the  incoming  harvest. 

By  far  the  most  cheering  intelligence,  however,  is  the  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  harvests  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  grain 
crop  has  been  luxuriant,  and  of  unusually  good  quality,  and  the  weather  for  se- 
curing it  has  been  generally  good.  This  secures  cheap  bread  to  Europe;  and 
cheap  bread  means  not  only  social  order,  and  commercial  prosperity,  but  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  American  cotton.  A falling-off  in  the  demand  for  the 
great  staple  of  the  South  just  on  the  eve  of  a large  gathering,  would  be  far  more 
disastrous  than  any  of  the  revulsions  of  trade  experienced  Bince  the  crash  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Southern  financiers  are  famous  for  calculations  upon  next 
crop.  No  capital  is  allowed  to  lie  idle  there,  and  the  planter  never  seems  happy 
unless  by  purchasing  property  of  some  sort  he  has  contrived  to  pledge  his  next 
year’s  income.  Let  the  cotton  trade  suffer  unusual  depression,  and  a large  ma- 
jority of  those  doing  business  at  the  South  would  be  unable  to  meet  their  liap 
bilities  with  ordinary  promptness.  Large  as  the  cotton  crop  is  likely  to  be,  we 
must  depend  on  Europe  for  a market,  and  the  golden  burdens  of  her  harvest 
field  are  rich  in  promise  that  we  shall  not  depend  in  vain. 

The  trade  in  dry  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  country  continues  irregular,  and  the 
stock,  offered  largely  by  auction,  has  been  selling  off  at  very  low  prices.  The 
low  prices  in  Europe,  the  stagnation  of  trade 'there,  and  the  hope  of  doing 
better  here,  have  induced  large  consignments  of  foreign  goods  to  this  country, 
especially  to  New  York,  from  which  the  return  will  not  be  ever  seventy-five 
cents  to  the  dollar.  We  have  had  a bank  panic,  owing  to  the  stringency  in 
the  money  market  throughout  the  interior,  which  has  been  the  means  of  send- 
ing in  to  the  country  institutions  a large  amount  of  their  circulation  notes 
for  redemption,  beyond  the  present  ability  of  some  of  the  banks  to  meet.  A 
few  have  been  compelled  to  temporary  suspension,  and  some  are  winding  up. 
No  institution  has  been  in  any  serious  trouble,  which  was  doing  a legitimate 
banking  business,  and  those  which  have  been  kiting,  or  living  by  a forced  circu- 
lation, will  find  little  sympathy  from  the  lovers  of  a sound  currency.  The  West- 
ern banks  which  have  been  started  under  general  laws,  passed  within  a few 
years,  have  their  notes  well  secured,  but  as  the  deposit  of  such  security  neces- 
sarily takes  away  part  of  the  profits  of  a large  circulation,  many  of  them  have 
resorted  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  borrowing  the  notes  of  banks  further  South, 
which  are  not  thus  secured,  and  paying  them  out  instead  of  their  own.  As  long 
as  the  redemption  is  continued  where  the  bills  are  issued,  but  little  harm  is  done 
but  in  times  of  pressure  the  machinery  becomes  deranged,  and  the  bill  holders, 
who  cannot  resort  to  the  counter  of  a bank  hundreds  of  miles  away,  are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  brokers,  and  must  sell  the  bills  for  the  most  they  can  get.  This 
is  all  wrong, and  the  community  ought  not  to  tolerate  such  abuses  fora  moment 
Any  bank  which,  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  attached  to  its  own  circulation, 
procures  and  issues  the  notes  of  other  banks  not  so  well  secured,  ought  to  be 
punished  for  its  fraud,  and  compelled  to  change  its  policy. 

The  banks  in  all  of  our  principal  cities  continue  in  a very  safe  position.  The 
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following  is  a continuation  of  the  statement  showing  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
New  York  city  banks: — 

WISELY  AVERAGES  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY  BANKS. 


Average  Amount  Average  Average  Average 

of  Loans  amount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Weekending  and  Discounts.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

April  8,1854 92,551,808  10,188,141  9,718,216  60,286,889 

April  15  91,686,274  11,044,044  9,538,998  60,326,087 

April  22  90,376,840  10,526,976  9,853,854  59,225,905 

April  29  90,243,049  10,951,153  9,377,687  59,719,389 

May  6 90,789,720  11,487,039  9,828,007  63,855,501 

May  18 9C, 245, 927  12,382,068  9,607,796  64,208,671 

May  20 90,886,726  12,118,043  9,480,018  63,382,661 

May  27 90,981,974  10,981,631  9,284,807  61,623,670 

June  8 91,916,710  10,281,969  9,381,714  71,702,290 

June  10 91,015,171  9,617,180  9,307,889  72,495,859 

June  17 90,068,578  10,018,157  9,144,284  71,959,105 

June  24 88,751,952  9,628,375  9,009,726  69,598,724 

July  1 88,608,491  * 11,180,800  9,068,253  71,467,984 

July  8 88,347,281  12,267,318  9,195,767  72,718,442 

July  15 90,437,004  15,074,093  8,887,681  75,227,333 

July  22 92,011,870  15,720.309  8,768,289  75,969,082 

July  29 92,588,579  15,386,864  8,766,777  74,790,656 

August  5 93,723,141  14,468,981  9,124,468  76,878  437 

August  12 93,435,057  13,522,023  8,917,179  74,626,889 

August  19 82,880,103  14,253,972  8,855,523  73,834,668 

August  26 91,447,075  14,895,072  8,811,869  78.781,179 

September  2 91,891,188  14,714,618  8,934,682  72,856,727 

September  9 91,528,244  14,446,317  8,968,707  73,831,285 

September  16 91,689,782  14,484,269  8,820,609  74,467,701 


We  annex  a statement  of  the  Boston  Banks,  and  also  the  Banks  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Boston : — 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A CONTINUATION  OF  TBE  WEEKLY  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BOSTON 

BANKS  : — 


Aug.  28.  Sept.  4,  Sept.  11.  Sept.  18. 

Capital $31,088,185  $81,108,085  $81, '180, 085  $81,206,675 

Loans  and  discounts. ....  51,589,519  51,857,522  62,112,498  51,759,905 

Specie 2,872,742  2,825,442  2,584,491  2,296,152 

Due  from  other  banks. . 7,468,357  7,463,702  8,019,725  7,928,683 

Due  to  other  banks. 6,674,528  6,712,598  6,950,576  6,633,726 

Deposits 18,209,477  18,132,571  12,799,689  12,464,357 

Circulation 7,972,883  7,995,792  8,623,771  8,504,865 


THE  FOLLOWING  WILL  EXHIBIT  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  118  COUNTRY  BANKS  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS on  the  2d  instant: 

Capital $28,508,837  Notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  $2,457,655 

Net  circulation 12,433,358  Specie 928,698 

Deposits 5,647,772  Real  estate 452,642 

Profit  on  hand 2,253,828 

$48,888,828  $48,838,795 

The  railroad  interest  manifests  but  little  radical  improvement,  and  but  little 
can  be  expected  until  the  system  of  management  is  entirely  changed.  Votes  of 
confidence  mean  but  little,  and  as  long  as  the  directors  of  any  corporation  are 
speculators  in  its  stocks,  they  will  get  no  credit  for  any  disinterested  action. 
There  has  been  a slight  improvement  in  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bondB, 
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but  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  show  that  even  the  operators  themselves 
have  no  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  improvement  There  will  doubt- 
less come  a time  when  we  shall  learn  our  true  policy  in  regard  to  these  great 
works  of  internal  improvement;  meanwhile  we  are  taking  lessons  of  expe- 
rience at  a very  high  cost  for  tuition,  and  with  a good  deal  of  wholesome  en- 
forcement painful  as  the  birch  of  the  schoolmaster.  Just  now  the  weight  of 
the  railroad  interest  is  underrated,  and  the  credit  of  these  corporations  is  under- 
valued. This  mighty  network  of  iron  has  done  great  things  for  our  country, 
not  only  in  uniting  us  more  closely  together  as  one  people,  but  also  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  secluded  territory,  and  opening  new  avenues  of  trade  and 
Commerce.  If  each  road  could  now  be  managed  solely  in  reference  to  its  cor- 
porate prosperity,  there  are  few  lines  which  would  not  pay  some  return  for  the 
investment. 

0 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  shows  no  decrease,  and  a large  share 
finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  States,  considering  the  slack  trade  between  the  two 
oceans.  The  mint  is  now  in  operation  at  San  Francisco,  and  part  of  the  ship- 
ments of  gold  from  thence  is  now  in  coin. 

DEPOSIT8  AND  COINAGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS. 

DEPOSITS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Prom  California.  Total  Gold.  8ilver.  TotaL 

Philadelphia  Mint.. «...  $2,904,000  $2,940,000  $332,000  $3,272,000 


New  Orleans  Mint 20,576  21,220  64,821  86,041 


Total  deposits $2,924,676  $2,961,220  $396,821  $3,368,041 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Niw  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 

Pieces.  Value.  Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles 113,856  $2,277,120 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 49,196  246,980 

Quarter  eagles 8,000  $20,000  62,698  156,745 

Threedollar  pieces 

Dollars 118,793  118.793 

Bars 2,146,947 


Total  gold  coinage 8,000  $20,000  844,543  $4,945,586 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Dollars 

Half  dollars 600,000  $250,000  

Quarter  dollars 1,440,000  $360,000 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 720,000  86,000  

Three  cent  pieces  

Total  silver  coinage 1,220,000  $286,000  1,440,000  $360,000 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Gents 325.1 84  $3,251 


Total  coinage 1,228,000  $306,000  2,109,677  $5,308,836 


The  Assay  Office  at  New  York  is*  not  yet  fully  in  operation,  but  the  arrange- 
ments for  commencing  are  about  completed. 
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The  foreign  imports  continue  very  large.  At  New  York  the  total  for  August 
is  $2,890,359  larger  than  for  August,  1853 ; $7,775,445  larger  than’for  the  same 
month  of  1852 ; and  $9,622,203  larger  than  for  August,  1851,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparison : — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


Entered  for  consumption. . 
Entered  for  warehousing  . . 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bullion 


1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

$11,279,004  $13,711,421  $16,788,852  $17,479,992 

1,858,089  464,962  2,226,299  4,128,787 

688,884  1,075,888  667,408  1,804,662 

186,503  56,917  511,715  175,692 


Total  entered'at  the  port $13,461,980  $15,808,688  $20,193,774  $23,084,188 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,252,245  1,829,991  1,745,864  8,088,066 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  have  nearly  doubled,  but  the 
withdrawals  from  warehouse  have  also  largely  increased,  so  that  the  stock  of 
many  descriptions  of  merchandise  is  no  larger  than  on  the  opening  of  the  month. 
The  total  imports  at  New  York  now  show  but  a trifling  variation  from  the  cor- 
responding total  of  last  year,  the  falling  off  during  the  spring  having  been  en- 
tirely recovered.  The  aggregate  is  $17,054  larger  than  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year;  $48,579,286  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852; 
$37,768,521  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851 ; and  $35,447,666  larger  than 
for  the  same  time  in  1850. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS,  FROM 

JANUARY  1ST. 

1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $82,041,898  $72,209,450  $110,847,169  $102,181,108 

Entered  for  warehousing 9,845,001  5,916,680  15,818,888  21,814.110 

Free  goods 6,803,459  9.835,827  10,336,526  12,348,863 

Specie  and  bullion 1,666,979  2,085,165  1,611,281  1,781,782 


Total  entered  at  the  port 100,357,837  89,546,572  138,108,804  138,125,868 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. . . 8,182,230  10,952,568  9,972,966  14,382,932 

The  excess,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  very  trifling,  but  last  year 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  preceding,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  heavy  imports  would  be  matter  of  astonishment,  did  we  not 
know  that,  as  far  as  manufactured  goods  are  concerned,  there  is  no  market  for 
them  in  Europe,  and,  having  been  made,  they  must  be  sold  at  some  cost,  and 
therefore  are  poured  fn  upon  our  shores.  About  half  of  the  imports  consist  of 
dry  goods, and  we  annex  the  particulars: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  1852.  18M.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,736  282  $2,528,842  $8,605,759  $8,854,880 

Manufactures  of  cotton 870.116  1,240,071  1,548,745  1,508,019 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,632,029  2,706,702  2,981.048  8,505,467 

Manufactures  of  flax. 636.816  614,686  712,342  755,338 

Miscellanous  dry  goods. 882,881  536,684  516,007  648,620 


Total $6,068,024  $7,626,985  $9,868,901  $9,771,819 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 

1852. 

185S. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$297,124 

121,812 

121,689 

65,360 

19,767 

$221,498 

96,769 

140,143 

42,129 

21,686 

$346,553 

86,119 

101,271 

14,672 

10,699 

$788,165 

822,066 

394,493 

73,686 

33,156 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . • • 

$626,243 

6,068,024 

$621,226 

7,626,986 

$668,814 

9,868,901 

$1,611,415 

9,771,819 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

$6,683,266 

$8,148,210 

$9,922,216  $11,888,284 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

. $495,057 

143,970 
371,652 
92,296 
. 38,693 

$86,890 

45,018 

72,679 

19,878 

28,636 

$270,368 

182,627 

99,273 

47,881 

12,486 

$815,686 

300,869 

479,160 

175,742 

45,862 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. $1,142,667 
. 6,068,024 

$252,896 

7,626,986 

$662,486 

9,868,901 

$1,61 7,269 
9,771,819 

Total  entered  at  the  port .... 

. $7,200,691 

$7,879,881 

$9,926,386  $11,689,088 

We  also  annex  a comparison  of  the  same  items  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year : — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool $10,672,763  $9,998,688  $18,618,981  $16,268,181 

Manufactures  of  cotton 7,848,294  6,966,869  11,017,762  11,748,661 

Manufactures  of  silk 18,274,613  14,949,438  28,660,602  20,671,840 

Manufactures  of  flax 4,684,183  4,038,676  6,631,209  6,069,004 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,766,878  8,029,139  8,872,618  4,084,796 

Total $44,286,721  $38,966,790  $62,700,972  $66,821,932 


WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


Manufactures  of  wool $1,193,671  $1,300,686  $1,610,207  $2,695,786 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,130,186  1,221,665  787,609  2,104,126 

Manufactures  of  silk 980,616  1,541,819  1,109,648  2,193,154 

Manufactures  of  flax 462,699  667,652  164,313  689,981 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ...... . 280,588  260,961  258,242  295036 

Total $4,047,759  $4,982,113  $3,880,014  $7,926,082 


Add  entered  for  consumption. .. . 44,235,721  88,966,790  02,790,972  56,821,932 
Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $48,283,480  $43,948,903  $66,530,986  $64,747,964 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


Manufactures  of  wool $1,661,240  $1,002,078  $1,924,619  $3,996,996 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,182.207  685,882  993,619  2,179,612 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,610,092  1,724,697  1,214,821  2,817,373 

Manufactures  of  flax 482,959  243,662  288,626  762,335 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 268,583  251,081  275,848  829,938 

Total $5,205,087  $8,907,385  $4,047,038  $10,076,149 


Add  entered  for  consumption. .. . 44,235,721  38,966,790  62,700,972  66,821,932 
Total  entered  at  the  port . . . $49,440,808  $42,874,175  $67,848,005  $66,898,061 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  dry  goods  as  in  general  merchandise,  daring  the  last 
eight  months,  the  total  entered  directly  for  consumption  has  diminished,  while 
the  total  warehoused  has  largely  increased.  The  stock  does  not,  however,  re» 
main  in  warehouse.  A much  larger  portion  than  usual  has  been  withdrawn  for 
consumption,  while  considerable  amounts  have  been  distributed  through  other 
ports,  to  which  they  have  been  taken  in  bond. 

The  cash  duties  being  collected  only  on  the  goods  entered  directly  for  con- 
sumption or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  that  purpose,  do  not  show  an  in- 
crease corresponding  to  the  imports.  The  following  is  the  comparative  total  at 
New  York : — 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1851.  1852.  1851. 

In  August $3,234,764  21  $3,884,295  56  $4,746,657  81 

Previous  sixmos.  20,211,065  72  17,491,100  06  25,807,436  65 


1854. 

$5,214,629  78 
23,783,706  54 


Total,  seven  mos., $23, 445, 8 29  93  $21,375,395  62  $30,554,094  46  $28,998,336  32 


REVENUE  COLLECTED  IN  B08TON  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

1851.  1854. 

Increase. 

Collected  for  the  month  of  August $851,883  16  $918,788  81  $67,485  15 

Collected  for  months  of  July  and  August.  1,474,693  60  1,607,417  77  222,724  17 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom  house  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
August,  amounted  to  8601,153  70,  against  8515,512  10  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
eight  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 


1852. 

18)1. 

m 

January 

55 

$267,010 

25 

$589,291 

76 

February 

489,600 

00 

623.642 

75 

525,098 

25 

March 

467,400 

70 

894,023 

80 

816,833 

70 

April 

803,922 

53 

265,853 

55 

379,471 

46 

May 

70 

282,221 

30 

328,422 

95 

June 

261,290 

60 

628,503 

90 

304,754 

75 

July 

414,314 

85 

555,489 

00 

485,163 

50 

August 

490,201 

00 

615,512 

10 

601,153 

70 

$2,900,248 

93 

$3,682,156 

65 

$3,479,691 

07 

The  annual  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  New  Orleans  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  Magazine.  1 

The  high  prices  of  domestic  produce,  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  parcels  at 
the  seaboard,  have  continued  to  operate  against  the  export  trade.  The  total 
shipments,  however,  exclusive  of  specie,  in  August,  are  8258.786  larger  than  for 
August  1853,  82,648,484  larger  than  for  August  1852,  and  81,639,629  larger 
than  the  same  period  of  1851.  The  exports  of  specie  during  the  month  have 
also  largely  increased,  and  have  continued  very  heavy  ever  since.  By  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  as  compared  with  last  year 
was  all  in  foreign  produce. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  HEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

1851.  185*.  1851.  1854. 

$3,259,594  $2,840,820  $4,540,383  $4,487,619 

22,974  46,464  79,857  253,857 

884,649  220.978  877,720  616,270 

2,678,444  2,986,833  1,188.978  4,648,820 


Total  exports $6,290,561  $5,544,095  $6,181,933  $9,805,066 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 8,617,117  2,608,262  4,997,960  6,256,746 

Thus  notwithstanding  the  causes  already  noticed,  the  exports  of  merchandise 
and  produce  from  New  York  since  January  1st,  are  $5,022,102  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last  year,  $12,817,249  greater  than  for  the 
same  time  in  1852,  and  $11,922,381  greater  than  in  the  same  time  in  1851.  The 
exports  of  specie  are  also  larger  than  during  the  first  eight  months  of  either 
1852  or  1853,  but  not  as  large  as  for  the  same  time  in  1851. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 
Specie 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS,  ENDING  AUG.  31  ST. 

1851.  1852.  185!.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $28,904,460  $27,452,188  $84,845,630  $39,453,720 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 396.6S0  588,442  1,960,526  1,218.460 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..,  2,600,688  2,966,285  2.865.901  3.151,979 

Specie 27,771.129  18,531,341  13,763,667  28.656,639 


Total  exports $69,672,907  $49,638,251  $52,566,624  $67,480,798 

Total,  exclusive  of  sptcie 81,901,778  81,006,910  38,802,057  43,S24.159 

Ws  also  annex  a statement  of  the  comparative  exports  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  domestic  produce  from  Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  16th : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  »ROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  SEPT.  16TH: 


1851.  1854. 

Ashes— pots bbls  7,726  6,892 

pearls 513  918 

Beeswax lbs  144,430  196,638 

Breadstuff s — 

Wheat  flour. . .bblsl,143,754  843.029 

Rye  flour 1,996  9,366 

Corn  meal 31,994  54.518 

Wheat busb.2,776,129  1,662.652 

Rye 815,158 

Oats 49,135  89,064 

Barley 

Corn 617,671  2,429,544 

Candles — mold— boxes  37.872  37,236 

sperm 8,584  6,289 

Coal tons  24,078  17,967 

Cotton bales  209,910  286,104 

Hay 8,665  8,151 

Hops 2,861  978 


1851.  1854. 

Naval  stores bbls  820,712  473,764 

Oils — whale. . . ..galls  287.176  166.202 

sperm  782,278  824.281 

lard *.  45,063  23,853 

linseed 6,857  4,886 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls  60,922  75.842 

Beef 38,609  44,884 

Cut  meats lbs.7.4 65,200 15.626.670 

Butter 1,216.667  1,621,407 

Cheese 3,668.850  8.862.759 

Lard 6,299.9*48  10,874.161 

Rice tres  16.597  18.920 

Tallow Ibs2, 848.998  4,224.817 

Tobacco,  crude.  ..pkgs  16,691  28,404 

Do.,  roanufactured.lbU,569.8n7  2,286.016 
Whalebone 2,486,793  1,031,133 


This  shows  a large  increase  in  Provisions  of  all  descriptions,  cut  meats, 
cheese  and  lard  showing  an  excess  of  100  per  cent,  while  the  shipments  of  pork 
have  increased  50  per  cent,  and  of  beef  15  per  cent.  In  breadstuff's  generally 
the  exports  have  declined,  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  and  the  limited  stock 
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on  the  seaboard.  Corn  has  been  comparatively  cheapest,  and  the  shipments  of 
this  cereal  have  increased  nearly  400  per  cent ; but  wheat  and  wheat  flour  show 
a marked  falling  off.  The  short  crop  question,  to  which  we  have  already  allud- 
ed, will  have  less  to  do  with  future  exports  of  produce  than  the  state  of  the 
crops  abroad,  and  we  have  now  received  satisfactory  proof  that  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  throughout  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  crops  of 
grain  are  unusually  abundant  As  soon  as  the  harvest  can  be  made  available  it 
will  so  far  lessen  the  price  abroad,  that  no  shipments  hence  can  be  made  with 
any  hope  of  a profit  except  at  a very  great  reduction  from  rates  current  here 
throughout  the  past  season. 


THE  EE W YORK  C0TT0K  MARKET  • 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  16. 

PRIP4REB  FOR  TER  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  ST  UHLHORN  fc  PREDERICKSON,  BROKERS, 

148  rEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  cotton  market  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  dullness  which  has  pervaded 
all  brauches  of  trade  during  the  past  month.  Tne  staple  has  attracted  but  little 
attention,  either  from  our  own  spinners,  shippers  or  speculators, — the  former  of  whom 
have  purchased  an  insignificant  amount,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  in  the  various 
streams,  which  propel  their  machinery,  and  the  closing  of  many  mills  to  repair ; — 
while  the  exporters  disheartened  by  previous  losses  (and  they  have  been  heavy  through- 
out the  entire  year) — seem  disposed  to  await  the  opening  of  another  season,  before 
operating,  while  the  chance  for  speculation  has  decreased  day  by  day,  under  the 
favorable  accounts  of  the  growing  crop,  and  declining  markets  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side.  The  variation  i.i  prices  has  been  from  k to  fc.  per  lb.,  on  all  grades,  and 
the  smallness  of  »»ur  stock  has  alone  prevented  a much  greater  difference  than  this. 

For  the  week  eodiug  August  26th,  the  transactions  did  not  exceed  3,600  bales,  at  a 
decline  of  fc.  per  lb.  Holders  being  more  disposed  to  sell,  buyers  were  not  found  for 
large  parcels  unless  at  a heavier  decline.  The  market  closed  flat  at  the  following 
quotations : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  AUGUST  26TH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  I""* 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  tc  Texas. 

Ordinary 7k  7k  7k  7f 

Middling 9k  9k  9f  ’ 9| 

Middling  fair lOf  11  Ilk  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  lif  Ilk  12 


The  week  following  there  was  less  activity  and  fewer  sales.  Prices  further  fell  off 
k a fc.  per  lb.,  and  tbe  foreign  advices  being  of  a disappointing  character,  purchases 
of  only  2,600  bales  were  made,  at  very  irregular  rates.  Our  market  closed  with  a 
declining  tendency  at  the  annexed  prices  : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  BEPrEMBEE  2 D FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7f  7f  7k  7k 

Middling 9f  9k  9f  9f 

Middling  fair 10k  lOf  10f  11 

Fair 11  Ilf  Ilk  Ilf 


The  week  ending  September  9th  showed  increased  sales  at  lower  prices.  We  esti- 
mate the  transactions  at  4,500  bales,  at  f a fc.  per  lb.  decline  on  all  grades.  Some 
sales  were  made  at  a greater  reduction,  particularly  the  lower  qualities.  The  market 
closed  without  spirit  at  the  following  nominal  quotations : — 
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PRICKS  ADOPTED  SEPTEMBER  9TH  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7±  7±  7£  7£ 

Middling 9 9 9£  9| 

Middling  fair 10  10  10£  10  j 

Fair 114  10f  11  114 


The  market  for  the  week  ending  Sept  16,  recovered  a portion  of  the  decline  of  the 
previous  week.  We  sales  we  estimate  at  4,000  bales,  one-half  of  which  was  taken 
for  home  consumption,  the  balance  for  export.  The  foreign  advices  received  this 
week  being  of  a more  cheering  character,  and  the  heavy  rains  enabling  spinners  to 
start  their  machinery,  gave  the  market  more  steadiness,  and  holders  had  the  advan- 
tage to  the  extent  of  4 a 4°*  per  lb.  The  market  closed,  with  but  little  on  sale,  at  the 
following  rates 


PRICES  ADOPTED  SEPTEMBER  16TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  fe  Texas. 

Ordinary 74  74  74  74 

Middling 94  94  9f  94 

Middling  fair 104  10 4 104  10* 

Fair 104  104  11  114 


CROP. 

The  general  reports  in  relation  to  the  growing  crop  are  of  a favorable  character. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  from  the  large  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  cotton 
plant,  if  there  were  not  some  complaints ; but  thus  far,  we  hear  of  none  of  import- 
ance. 


The  following  figures  we  gather  from  the  official  statement  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
1853-4.  The  total  amounts  to  2,930,027  bales,  or  382,855  less  than  the  one  pre- 


ceding : — 


The  export  to  Great  Britain  has  been bales 

To  France 

To  North  of  Europe. 

To  other  foreign  ports 

Totals 


1853-4. 

Deere  we. 

1,603,750 

133,110 

874,058 

52,670 

165,172 

6,004 

176,168 

17,468 

2,819,148 

209,252 

The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  610,671  bales,  or 
60,438  less  than  last  year.  The  amount  on  hand  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
including  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  as  well  as  Boston,  ifco,  is  135,603  bales,  against 
135,643  bales  last  year.  The  stock  on  hand  in  the  usual  shipping  ports  is  116,727 
bales,  against  last  year  107,340. 


UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP. 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF 

COTTON  INTO 

THE  VARIOUS 

PORTS  OF 

THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

18)3-4. 

1855. 

1851-2. 

1850-1. 

1819-90. 

New  Orleans 

1,346,925 

1,580,876 

1,373,464 

933,869 

781,886 

Mobile 

688,684 

545,029 

549,449 

451,748 

850,952 

Florida ... 

155,444 

179,476 

188,499 

181,204 

181,344 

Texas 

101,906 

85,796 

64,052 

45,820 

31,263 

Georgia 

816,005 

349,490 

325,714 

822,376 

313,635 

South  Carolina 

416,754 

. 463,203 

476,614 

887,075 

883,265 

North  Carolina 

11,524 

23,496 

16,242 

11,928 

11,861 

Virginia 

21,936 

25,783 

20,995 

20,787 

11,500 

Railroads  TT...T 

12,430 

9,740 

Total 

2,930,027 

8,262,882 

3,015,029 

S, 866,567 

2,096,706 
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TOTAL  rOSIIQN  SXPOBTS  OF  COTTON  FBOH  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


1853-4.  1853.  1851-8.  1850-1.  1849-50. 

To  Great  Britain 1,603,750  1,786,860  1,668,749  1,418,265  1,206,771 

To  France 874,058  426,728  421,876  801,868  289,627 

To  North  of  Europe...  166,172  171,176  168,875  129,492  72,166 

To  other  foreign  piorta  . 176,168  198,686  184,647  189,595  121,001 

Total 2,319,148  2,528,400  2,443,646  1,988,710  1,690,155 


STOCKS  OF  COTTON  ON  HAND  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES  ON  81ST  AUGUST. 


1854. 

1853. 

oo 

fen 

*• 

un 

oo 

1850. 

New  Orleans 

24,121 

10,522 

9,768 

15,890 

19,612 

Mobile 

29,278 

7,616 

2,819 

29,797 

. 12,962 
1,148 

Florida 

588 

528 

461 

278 

Texas  

468 

428 

817 

696 

265 

Savannah  and  Augusta 

11,518 

12,084 

6,657 

84,011 

29,069 

Charleston 

North  Carolina  ,TT t 

17,031 

15,126 

11,146 

10,958 

80,698 

Virginia 

” 760 

400 

420 

620 

1,000 

New  York 

82,988 

67,675 

45,710 

85,410 

60,720 

Other  Northern  ports 

17,129 

20,469 

14,250 

8,850 

15,456 

Total 

183,856 

135,648 

91,176 

128,900 

167,930 

U.  States  consumption 

610,571 

671,009 

603,029  • 

404,109 

487,769 

The  consumption  here  given  is  the  quantity  taken  by  spinners  from  the  out-ports. 
The  consumption  in  the  interior  was  given  by  census  for  1850  at  67,460,  and  it  must 
now  be  at  least  double. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


OF  C00DS  FOR  LADING  AND  RE-EXPORTATION. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  26. 

Treasury  Department,  June  26, 1854. 

From  a conviction  of  the  facility  with  which  goods  ordered  to  warehouse,  and 
goods  ordered  from  warehouse  for  lading  and  re-exportation  may  be  diverted,  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  places  to  which  ordered,  or  the  contents  of  the  packages 
changed, — and  with  which  goods  in  bond  may  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  per- 
mit and  payment  of  duty,  unless  the  regulations  of  the  department  are  strictly  ob- 
served, and  great  vigilance  practiced  by  the  officers  of  the  customs ; and  from  the 
knowledge  that  many  and  serious  frauds  of  this  kind  have  been  committed,  it  is 
deemed  proper,  in  order  to  guard  more  effectually  against  these  alarming  abuses,  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the  subject » 

You  will,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  thi9  circular,  cause  a full  and  exact  in- 
ventory to  be  made,  of  all  goods  in  each  and  every  warehouse  in  your  port ; and  cause 
the  following  accounts  of  the  said  goods,  and  others  bonded  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
kept : — 

1st  An  account,  by  double  entry,  of  all  goods  now  in  bond,  and  hereafter  from  time 
to  time  bonded, — and  of  the  goods  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  for  consumption, 
transportation  in  bond,  or  re-exportation,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  of  said 
goods  so  on  hand,  or  bonded  and  withdrawn,  and  on  the  other  the  whole  of  the  goods, 
on  hand  or  bonded,  and  withdrawn,  in  each  warehouse,  with  the  location  and  owner, 
or  other  description  of  such  bonded  warehouse,  and  the  officer  or  officers,  from  time  to 
time  in  charge  thereof.  • 

2d.  An  account  to  be  kept  by  each  officer  in  charge  of  any  bonded  warehouse,  of  the 
like  particulars  in  respect  to  such  bonded  warehouse. 
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And  in  order  further  to  insure  security,  you  will — 

1st.  Require  each  officer  to  whose  bonded  warehouse,  or  under  whose  charge  for 
ladincr  for  re  exportation,  goods  are  ordered, — to  transmit  his  certificate  of  the  receipt 
or  lading  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  each  day  tompare  these  certificates 
with  the  permits  and  orders  granted,  on  the  same  day,  and  file  and  preserve  said  cer- 
tificate in  your  office. 

2d.  You  will,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  cause  to  be  compared  the  accounts  of  each 
keeper  of  a/  bonded  warehouse,  with  the  accounts  of  each  warehouse  kept  in  your 
office. 

3d.  You  will  cause,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  the 
goods  in  all  the  warehouses,  and  the  said  inventory  to  be  compared  with  the  accounts 
m your  office. 

4th.  Upon  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  warehouses  with  the  accounts 
m your  office,  if  tliey  do  not  agree,  you  will  cause  the  proper  inquiry,  investigation, 
and  correction  to  be  made.  If  found  correct,  or  when  so  corrected,  you  will  certify  the 
same,  and  transmit  them  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  inventory  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  to  this  office.  I am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


OF  RETURNS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS,  NO.  2*7. 

TO  COLLECTORS  OF  THE  OU8TOM8. 

Treasury  Dkpartmkkt,  July  13, 1854. 

Sib: — It  is  deemed  necessary  to  modify  and  amend  the  Circular  Instructions  of  this 
Department  of  1st  June,  1847,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act  approved  February  10, 
1820,  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  insure  greater  uniformity,  accuracy,  and 
promptitude,  on  the  part  of  Collectors,  in  keeping  the  accounts  and  making  the  returns 
required,  and  greater  facility  and  dispatch  in  the  register’s  office,  in  making  the  entries 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  their  results.  With  this  view,  I annex  a copy  of  the  act  and 
the  following  tables: — 

1.  A table  of  foreign  articles  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  foreign  countries; 
2.  A table  of  articles  exported,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States;  8.  A table  of  countries  and  places  from  and  to  which  the  imports  and  exports 
are  to  be  entered  and  reported ; and  4,  a table  of  flags,  designating  the  nationality  of 
foreign  vessels. 

The  register  will  transmit  to  you  a supply  of  blanks  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
proper  returns,  which  are  to  commence  with  and  include  the  transactions  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  You  will  observe  the  forms  heretofore  prescribed  for  making  returns  of 
the  navigation  of  yonr  district,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  as  well  as  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries. 

The  tables  annexed  yon  will  regard  as  authoritatively  established,  and  not  to  be 
changed  or  modified  without  the  consent  of  this  Department.  If  any  new  article  of 
import  or  export,  or  any  new  country  to  or  from  which  any  article  Ib  brought,  not 
named  in  these  tables,  should  occur,  you  will  report  the  fact  to  the  Department,  in 
order  that  it  may  prescribe  a genera)  rule  iu  relation  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  forms  to  be  transmitted  by  the  register  will  enable  you  to  report  separately — 
the  imports  of  foreign  goods  in  American  vessels;  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  in 
foreign  vessels ; the  exports  of  foreign  goods  in  American  vessels ; the  exports  of 
foreign  goods  in  foreign  vessels ; the  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  American  vessels ; 
the  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  foreign  vessels. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  abstracts,  showing  the  exports  of  foreign  goods,  you  will  state 
the  amount  from  warehouse  and  the  amount  not  from  warehouse. 

The  indorsements  on  these  abstracts  will  indicate  these  several  descriptions  of  trade. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  blank  left  in  each  abstract,  to  indicate  the  quarter 
to  which  it  applies  and  for  which  it  is  rendered. 

The  first  column  of  tables  1 and  2 contains  a series  of  numbers  from  1 to  68.  Table 
8 contains  77  numbers.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  no  port  i9  there  trade  in  any  one 
quarter  with  every  country  named  in  the  list ; and  hence,  in  entering  the  countries 
with  which  you  have  transactions,  you  will  use  the  numbers  in  the  abstract  as  you 
may  find  occasion,  indorsing  on  the  abstract  the  names  of  Hie  countries  so  used,  and 
affixing  the  numbers  which  are  respectively  to  represent  them  on  the  abstract 
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The  time  at  which  any  article  is,  in  these  returns,  to  be  taken  as  imported,  is  the 
date  of  entry — that  is  to  say,  when  the  duty,  if  the  article  is  dutiable,  is  paid  or  se- 
cured ; or,  if  not  dutiable,  when  the#  article  i9  entered  and  the  quantity  and  value 
ascertained.  In  like  manner,  the  time  at  which  the  exports  are  to  be  taken  as  made, 
is  the  date  of  the  manifest  thereof. 

In  following,  as  you  will  do,  for  obtaining  the  proper  results,  the  rule  for  collecting 
da  ties,  prescribed  in  the  Circular  of  the  16th  June,  1863,  touching  the  accounts  of 
collectors,  there  will  be  excesses  and  deficiencies  in  quantity  and  value  on  the  amount 
of  duties  entered,  arising  in  cases  of  subsequent  liquidation  of  the  invoices,  and  of  the 
allowance  cf  claims  for  damage,  leakage,  Ac.,  whether  made  by  authority  of  the  col- 
lector or  of  this  department.  Regular  accounts  of  these  excesses  and  deficiencies  are 
- to  be  kept,  and  the  balances  carried  into  the  abstracts  of  the  quarter  next  succeeding 
that  in  which  the  duties  may  have  been  received.  These  excesses  and  deficiencies 
will  be  shown  by  your  books,  and  statements  of  them  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  re- 

? nested ; but  they  will  not  appear  as  a distinct  item  in  the  returns  now  required, 
’he  amounts  will  be  deducted  or  added,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  other  transactions 
of  the  quarter,  and  the  balance  or  result  only  appear  as  the  imports  of  the  quarter. 

The  time  for  transmitting  these  returns  will  be  within  the  same  period  for  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  as  that  prescribed  for  the  monthly  accounts  after  the  close  of  the 
month,  namely,  within  three  days  in  the  smaller  ports,  and  within  seven  days  at  other 
ports,  from  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

If  any  returns  are  received  which  are  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  instructions, 
or  are  otherwise  inaccurate  or  defective,  and  are  returned  by  the  register  for  correc- 
tion, the  collectors  will  make  such  correction  in  not  more  than  three  days  from  the 
time  of  their  receipt,  and  again  transmit  them  to  pie  register. 

No  change  is  intended  in  the  form  of  the  returns  of  navigation,  but  only  in  the  time 
of  the  rendition  thereof.  This  will  hereafter  be  the  time  when  the  returns  of  imports 
and  exports  are  by  this  instruction  required  to  be  rendered. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SUPERVISION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  32. 

CIRCULAR  TO  SUPERVISING  AND  LOCAL  INSPECTORS  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

Treasury  Dkpartmrnt,  August  7,  1854. 

For  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  restricting  the  expenditures  under  the  act  of  August 
30,  1862,  relating  to  steamboats,  to  the  necessary  and  proper  objects  thereof,  it  has 
become  the  duty  of  this  department  to  apprize  the  supervising  and  local  inspectors 
that  no  allowance  for  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  will  hereafter  be  sanctioned, 
unless  estimates  showing  in  detail  the  articles  required  and  their  cost,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  this  Department,  previous  to  their  purchase  or  procure- 
ment 

The  only  charges  in  the  accounts  of  supervising  and  local  inspectors  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  such  previous  estimates,  are  for  travel  and  transportation  of  instru- 
ments, whicli  must  be  supported  as  required  by  the  genet  al  regulations  of  May  10, 
1863. 

The  estimates  should  be  accompanied  with  such  proper  explanations  of  the  occasion 
for  the  proposed  expense  as  may  supersede  the  delay  of  calling  for  further  explana- 
tion. JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  28. 

Trkasurt  Dspartmrht,  July  18, 1854. 

Collectors  of  Customs  and  Naval  Officers  are  hereby  instructed,  that,  in  future,  all 
orders  to  inspectors  and  officers  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouses  to  send  and  receive 
bonded  merchandise,  as  per  forms  Nos.  12  and  15,  accompanying  the  warehousing 
regulations  of  the  17th  February,  1849,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer  as 
well  as  signed  by  the  collector ; and  no  bonded  goods  will,  hereafter,  be  permitted  to 
be  removed  from  the  warehouse,  to  which  they  were  originally  sent,  except  on  an 
order  signed  by  the  collector  and  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer. 
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It  will  also  be  the  doty  of  the  naval  officer  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  as  often 
as  may  be  convenient,  the  goods  in  all  the  bonded  warehouses  at  the  port  where  he  is 
stationed,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  they  agree  with  the  accounts  required  to  be  kept 
of  such  merchandise  in  bond.  * 

The  accounts  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouses,  as  directed  by  the 
general  regulations  No.  26,  of  the  26th  June,  after  being  faithfully  compared  with  the 
accounts  in  the  collector’s  office,  and  before  their  transmission  to  the  Department, 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  attested  by  the  naval  officer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OF  DESTRUCTION  OF  ROODS  WHILE  IN  WAREHOUSE  OR  IN  TRANSITU. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  29. 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  July  19, 1654. 

In  view  of  the  applications  presented  to  the  Department  under  the  8th  section  of 
the  warehousing  law  of  the  28th  March,  1864,  for  relief  from  duties,  in  case  of  the  de- 
struction, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  bonded  goods,  while  in  warehouse  or  in  transitu, 
under  warehouse  transportation  bond,  from  one  port  to  another,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  state,  for  the  information  and  government  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs,  that  the  law  proposes  relief  where  actual  injury  is  incurred,  or  the  property 
is  destroyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  accidental  fire,  shipwreck,  or  like  casualty,  but 
does  not  provide  for  deteiioration  from  dampness  or  other  like  cause  in  the  warehouse 
or  iu  transitu  under  bond. 

Application  for  relief,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  28th  March,  1864,  must  be 
made  in  writing,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  the  claimant  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
where  the  alleged  injury  or  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  by  accidental  fire,  or  other  like  casualty,  occurred,  setting  forth  that  the 
same  happened  while  the  goods  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
in  a public  or  private  warehouse,  under  bond,  or  in  the  appraisers’  stores,  or  while  in 
transportation,  under  bond,  describing  the  place  and  manner  of  the  accident,  together 
with  the  extent  of  the  injury,  loss,  or  destruction,  and  the  precise  time  when  sus- 
tained. 

This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  proof  by  affidavits  of  two  or  more  credible 
and  disinterested  persons,  as  to  the  injury,  loss,  or  destruction  aforesaid. 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  application  and  statement,  the  collector  will  subjoin 
thereto  an  official  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  connected  with  the  custody 
of  the  goods,  as  to  the  facts  stated  by  the  claimant,  together  with  a statement  going 
to  show  that  the  store  or  building  in  question  was,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  a 
duly  constituted  bonded  warehouse,  under  the  law,  or  appraiser’s  store,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  collector  will  report  the  foregoing  to  the  Department,  giving  his  views  as  to  the 
character  of  the  proof  and  the  validity  of  the  claim,  stating  the  date  of  maturity  and 
parties  to  each  bond,  the  amount  due  on  each,  the  amount  of  duties,  if  any,  paid,  to- 
gether with  any  views  or  facts  connected  with  the  case  he  may  deem  useful  m enab- 
ling the  Department  to  discharge  its  duty  under  the  law. 

When  damage  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  in  the  course  of  transportation  from 
one  port  to  another,  under  bond,  in  pursuance  of  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment, the  application  of  the  party,  sustained  by  evidence  as  heretofore  prescribed, 
must  be  lodged  with  the  collector  withiu  teu  days  after  the  landing  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  while  the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  due 
appraisement  will  be  made  of  the  goods  so  alleged  to  be  damaged,  as  in  the  case  of 
damage  occurring  on  voyages  of  direct  importation  from  foreign  ports. 

It  will  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  that  no  abatement  of  duties,  satisfaction,  or  can- 
cellation of  the  bonds  will  be  made,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  the  28th  March, 
1854,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department 

Collectors  of  *he  customs,  receiving  entries  of  merchandise,  transported  in  bond,  are 
further  instructed  to  report  such  merchandise,  in  their  weekly  returns,  as  the  part  or 
the  wffiole  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  that  included  in  the  transportation  bond,  giving  the 
name  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  for  transportation,  and  the  date  of  hia  bond 
os  reported  by  the  collector  at  port  of  withdrawal  in  the  triplicate  entry  and  certified 
invoice,  in  the  column  under  the  head  of  “ importer  or  owner,”  and  omitting  the  name 
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of  the  consignee  or  person  making  rewarehousing  entry,  at  port  of  destination,  unless 
he  be  the  same  person  who  originally  entered  the  merchandise  for  transportation. 

When  merchandise  embraced  in  one  entry  is  transported  in  various  vehicles  and  at 
different  times,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  parcel  showing  a full  compliance  with  the 
transportation  bond,  the  collector,  in  his  weekly  return,  will  Btate,  opposite  such  par- 
cel, under  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  for  transportation,  and  the  date 
of  his  bond,  the  words  M foil  compliance,”  as  per  form  D appended. 

To  prevent  embarrassments  to  merchants  and  officers  of  the  customs,  where  mer- 
chandise is  withdrawn  for  transportation,  if,  from  any  cause,  the  transportation  papers 
cannot  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail  after  its  withdrawal,  notice  will  be  given  by 
the  collector  at  the  port  of  withdrawal  by  the  first  mail  thereafter,  to  the  collector  at 
port  of  destination  of  the  fact  of  such  withdrawal,  accompanied  by  a statement  of 
the  description,  quantity,  consignee,  and  invoice  value  of  the  merchandise  so  with- 
drawn, in  the  form  E,  appended,  to  be  followed  by  the  second  mail,  by  the  triplicate 
entry  and  certified  invoice  in  due  form. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  GAUGING  IMPORTS. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  30.  % 

Treasury  Department,  July  25,  1854. 

It  is  represented  to  this  Department  that  a diversity  of  practice  prevails  at  the 
several  ports  in  the  mode  of  gauging  imports,  and  with  the  view  of  producing  and 
securing  uniformity  in  that  respect,  the  attention  of  officers  of  the  customs  i9  called 
to  the  following  regulations,  and  a faithful  compliance  with  the  same  is  hereby  en- 
joined : — 

The  instruments  hereafter  to  be  used  at  the  several  ports  for  all  gauging  purposes 
shall  be  those  known  as  the  Calliper’s  and  Gunter’s  Scale,  or  the  Sliding  Scale. 

A marking  or  scoring  iron  must  also  be  used  in  all  cases  of  gauging,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  or  scoring  the  capacity  and  outs,  as  prescribed  in  the  89th  section  of  the 
General  Collection  law  of  the  2d  March,  1799. 

The  practice  of  allowing  fractional  gallons  in  noting  the  outs  of  casks  when  gauged, 
is  represented  to  differ  at  the  several  ports  ; and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  uni- 
formity in  that  respect,  the  following  regulation  will  be  observed,  to  wit : — 

On  all  casks  exceeding  the  capacity  of  fifty  gallons,  no  fractional  gallons  shall  be 
marked  ; and  on  all  casks  of  fifty  gallons  or  less,  (molasses  excepted,)  the  fractional 
one- half  (4)  shall  be  used,  as  1,  14,  ‘J,  24,  Ac. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  gauging  of  imports,  the  discharging  officer  must  cause  all 
casks,  Ac.,  required  to  be  gauged,  to  be  placed  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other 
— say  two  feet — with  bungs  up  ; and  no  city  gauger,  cooper,  or  other  person  can  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  merchandise  until  the  United  States, 
gauger  has  performed  his  duty ; and  no  person  other  than  a sworn  United  States 
gauger  shall  be  permitted  to  perform  the  duty  of  gauging  imports,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  gauger,  as  his  assistant,  and  by  direction  of  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs.  Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  31. 

Treasury  Department,  August  1,  1854. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed,  under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  in 
regard  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  route  by  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec : — 

When  merchandise  in  warehouse  is  withdrawn  for  transportation  in  bond,  in  such 
cases,  on  due  entry  and  bonding  in  pursuance  of  law  and  regulations  of  the  Department, 
one  copy  of  the  entry  with  the  duties  estimated  thereon,  and  a certified  copy  of  the  in- 
voice, with  the  appraiser’s  report  thereoo,  must  accompany  the  goods,  and  another 
copy  be  forwarded  by  the  collector  by  the  first  mail  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of 
destination. 
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On  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  the  foreign  port  on  the  ronte  at  which  the  same  is 
to  be  shipped  for  its  port  of  destination  in  the  United  States,  the  revenue  agent  or 
inspector  stationed  at  such  port,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  agent  or  inspector,  the  United 
States  consul  will,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  its  identity  with  that  described  in  the 
entry,  inspect  the  merchandise  and  certify,  on  the  copy  of  the  transportation  entry, 
the  result  of  such  examination,  and  the  fact  of  the  shipment  of  the  same  for  it*  port 
of  destination  in  the  United  States,  to  the  collector  of  which  the  copy  of  the  entry,  so 
certified,  must  be  presented  on  arrival  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  same  must  be  en- 
tered for  re  warehousing  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law  and  the  instructions  of  this 
Department 

In  order  to  identify  merchandise  as  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  origin  and  duty-paid,  transported  otherwise  than  in 
bond  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  mani- 
fests of  the  kind  prescribed  in  the  11th  section  of  the  Statistical  act  of  the  10th  Feb- 
ruary. 1 820,  must  be  provided  in  duplicate,  as  required  by  the  instructions  of  the 
27th  February,  1850 — one  to  be  retained  by  the  collector  of  the  port  whence  the 
the  transportation  takes  place,  aod  the  other  will  accompany  the  goods. 

At  the  last  foreign  port  on  the  route  whence  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped  to  their 
port  of  destination,  the  United  States  agent,  if  there  be  such  agent  there,  and  if  not, 
the  United  States  consul  at  said  port,  will  inspect  and  examine  the  merchandise,  and 
certify  upon  the  manifest  the  due  shipment  of  the  same  from  the  port  Upon  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  the  appraiser  or  appraisers,  if  practicable,  shall  examine 
the  merchandise,  and  if  not,  the  collector  shall  direct  some  proper  officer  of  the  rev- 
enue to  examine  the  same ; and  if  the  collector  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  goods  are 
those  described  iu  the  manifest,  be  may  grant  a permit  for  their  delivery  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  but  if  he  be  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  will 
exact  the  duty. 

JAMBS  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


OF  GOODS  NOT  REMOVED  FROM  WAREHOUSE  AFTER  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DUES. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  88. 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  August  8, 1854. 

The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  pro- 
vision of  circular  new  series.  No.  67,  dated  February  9,  1852,  which  requires  mer- 
chandise to  be  withdrawn  at  once  from  warehouse,  after  payment  of  the  legal  duties 
and  charges  thereon,  the  officers  of  the  United-  States  having  no  authority,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  to  assume  or  continue  the  custody  of  merchandise  on  which  all  claims  of 
the  United  States  have  been  fully  discharged. 

It  being  represented  that  in  some  cases  merchandise  has  been  permitted,  since  the 
issuing  of  that  circular,  to  remain  in  warehouse  after  the  duties  and  charges  bave  been 
fully  paid,  it  is  deemed  necessary  further  to  instruct  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs, 
that  importers,  owners  or  agents  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  now  remaining 
in  bonded  warehouse,  and  on  which  the  legal  duties  have  been  paid,  must  be  forth- 
with notified,  in  writing,  by  the  collector  to  remove  the  same  from  warehouse  and 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  within  one  month  after  the  issuing  of  such  writ- 
ten notice ; and  if  not  so  removed,  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so  remaining  in 
the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
such  notice,  shall  be  treated  and  disposed  of  as  is  required  by  law  and  regulations  in 
the  case  of  unclaimed  goods.  In  all  cases  hereafter  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise shall  be  suffered  by  the  importer,  owner,  or  agent  thereof,  to  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  the  customs  for  the  period  of  five  days  after  the  payment  of 
legal  duties  and  charges  thereon,  and  the  issuing  of  the  permit  for  their  delivery,  they 
will  be  treated  as  unclaimed,  and  will,  at  the  close  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  such 
permit,  be  disposed  of  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law,  and  regulations  in  the  case  of 
unclaimed  (prods. 

* The  special  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the 
provisions  of  circular  No.  84  of  the  17th  February,  1849,  in  regard  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  bonded  merchandise.  All  bonded  warehouses 
must  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storing  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
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duly  bonded  under  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  and  also  such  un- 
claimed goods  a9  may  from  time  to  time  be  duly  deposited  therein  on  proper  order. 

Before  any  importer  shall  be  permitted  to  use  his  store  as  a warehouse  of  class  2, 
as  designated  in  circular  84  of  the  17th  February,  1849,  he  mu9t,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  prescribed  in  that  circular,  enter  into  bond,  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  may  be  approved  by  the  collector  at  the  port  and  this  Department. 

Merchandise  duly  deposited  in  a warehouse  under  bond,  and  entitled  under  the 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department  still  to  remain  in  bond,  can  be  removed  to 
another  warehouse  at  the  port,  without  the  previous  aod  special  authority  of  this  De- 
partment, only  when  the  lease  may  have  expired  and  is  not  to  be  renewed,  or  when 
the  collector  may  deem  the  warehouse  insecure,  or  where  importers  may  obtain  the 
privilege  of  using  stores  of  class  2,  and  may  desire  to  remove  thereto  merchandise 
imported  or  owned  by  them  and  deposited  in  stores  of  other  classes.  In  all  such 
cases  merchandise  may  be  removed  on  due  permit  of  the  collector,  countersigned  by 
the  naval  officer. 

A.  rigid  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  regulations  is  enjoined  on  collectors  aod  other 
officers  of  the  customs. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  preceding  pages  of  the  present  number  we  have  given  the  usual  annual  state- 
ment and  review  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  August  3 1st, 
1854.  The  subjoined  tables  of  exports,  imports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping, 
prices  of  Western  produce,  merchandise,  Ac.,  are  derived  from  the  same  reliable 
source.  In  the  Merchant «’  Magazine  for  November,  1840,  volume  hi.,  we  published 
tabular  statements  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  in  each  year  from 
1880  to  1840,  which,  in  connection  with  similar  statistics  in  the  volumes  of  each  sub- 
sequent year,  form  a complete  statistical  and  historical  view  of  the  commercial  prog- 
ress of  New  Orleans  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior 
during  the  year  ending  81st  of  August,  1854,  with  their  estimated  average  aod  total 
value,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year : — 


AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 


r 

— 1854.- 

r 

-1851.- 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

Apples  .... 

.bbls. 

47,451 

$4  00 

$180,804 

48,328 

$8  00 

$144,984 

Bac  iu,  as.  h.  A cks. 

87,064 

55  00 

2,071,620 

50,347 

70  00 

3,524,290 

Bacon,  assrtd.  bxs. 

9,931 

20  00 

198,620 

4,009 

80  00 

120,270 

Ben.  hras.  h.  A trs. 

82,155 

60  00 

1,607,750 

42,868 

65  00 

2,786,420 

Baco.  in  bulk,  lbs. 

121,000 

6 

7,360 

134,300 

7 

9,401 

Bagging 

, .pcs. 

45,268 

14  00 

638,682 

64,144 

14  00 

838,872 

Bale  rope  . . 

. .els. 

102,274 

8 00 

818,192 

121,558 

8 00 

972,424 

Beans  

.bbls. 

18,459 

5 00 

67,275 

9,494 

7 00 

66,458 

Butter  . .kss.  A fir. 

47,649 

7 00 

333,540 

44,444 

6 00 

266,664 

Butter 

.bbls. 

1,934 

80  00 

58,010 

2,184 

28  00 

61,152 

Beeswax. . . . 

(, , , , 

161 

50  00 

8,050 

194 

50  00 

9,700 

Beef 

29,710 

18  00 

886,280 

48,565 

13  00 

631,345 

Beef. ....... 

. .tcs. 

10.801 

20  00 

206,020 

80,226 

18  50 

559,181 

Beef,  dried  . 

..lbs. 

81,601 

9 

2,844 

18,900 

8* 

1,606 

Buffalo  robes 

..pk. 

12 

80  00 

960 

17 

75  00 

1,275 

Cotton 

bales 

1,440,779 

88  00 

44,749,602 

1,664,864 

41  00 

68,259,424 

Corn  meal. . , 

.bbls. 

855 

4 00 

1,420 

1,788 

8 00 

6,364 

Corn  in  ear. . 

.... 

48,404 

90 

43,363 

17,620 

75 

13,215 
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Articles. 

Corn  shelled 

. .sks. 

Cheese 

. .bxs. 

Candles  . . . 

Cider ....... 

.bbls. 

Coal,  west . 

Dr*d  apl’s  A pchs . 

Feathers. . . 

. .bgs. 

Flaxseed... . 

. .tcs. 

Flour 

.bbls. 

Furs,  hds.  bdls.  bxs. 

Hemp. .... 

.bales 

Hides 

Hay 

Iron,  pig.. . . , 

. .tons 

Lard . . bbls.  A tcs. 

Lard 

.kegs 

Leather  M. . . 

.bdls. 

Lime,  west. 

.bbls. 

Lead 

,.pigs 

Lead,  bar,  kgs.  bxs. 
Lead,  white  . kegs 
Molasses ........ 

Oats . . bbls.  A ska. 

Onions.. bbls. 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  lard 

Potatoes  ....* 

Pork  . . tcs.  A bbls. 


Pork bxs. 

Pork bhds. 


Pork,  in  bulk  .lbs. 
Porter  A ale. bbls. 
Packing  yarn  .rls. 
Skins,  deer ..  .pks. 

Skins,  bear 

Shot kegs 

Soap bxs. 

Staves 

Sugar  (est  crp.)  h. 
Span.  moss.  ..bdls. 

Tallow 

Tobacco,  If.  .bhds. 
Tobacco,  strps. . . . 
Tobacco,  stms.. . . 
Do.  ch.  kgs.  A bxs. 
Twine,  bdls.  A bxs. 

Vinegar bbls. 

Whisky. ........ 

Win.  glass.  ..bxs. 
Wheat,  bis.  A sks. 
Other  articles. . . . 


1»54 

IQM  _ 

Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

r " 

Amount. 

Average. 

— > 

Value. 

1,740,267 

1 50 

2,610,400 

1,205,071 

1 30 

1,592,540 

58,182 

4 00 

832,528 

89,497 

4 00 

167,988 

72,299 

7 00 

606,093 

68,786 

6 50 

447,174 

89 

8 00 

267 

86 

8 00 

108 

1,000,000 

60 

600,000 

700,000 

60 

350,000 

7,353 

5 00 

38,765 

2,237 

4 00 

8,948 

1,377 

60  00 

68,850 

2,042 

40  00 

81,680 

192 

9 00 

1,728 

1,279 

8 00 

10,232 

874,256 

7 00 

6,119,792 

808,672 

4 50 

3,639,024 

1,043 

. . . . 

400,000 

730 

.... 

300,000 

19,992 

30  00 

599,761 

17,648 

17  00 

300,016 

112,489 

2 25 

251,100 

101,460 

2 00 

202,920 

72,664 

4 00 

290,656 

175,000 

3 00 

525,009 

615 

40  00 

20,600 

121 

40  00 

4,840 

133,063 

24  00 

8,193,660 

118,248 

26  00 

3,074,318 

110,477 

4 50 

497,146 

159,672 

5 50 

378,196 

6,690 

85  00 

. 199,150 

6,809 

80  00 

189.280 

21,890 

1 50 

32,085 

33,838 

3 25 

42,297 

74,290 

6 00 

371,480 

202,287 

4 00 

841,148 

210 

30  00 

6,300 

157 

25  00 

3,925 

544 

4 00 

2,176 

726 

4 00 

2,900 

12 

20 

6 140  000 

686,451 

1 00 

586,451 

446.956 

1 00 

446,956 

22,893 

3 00 

68,979 

17,113 

2 00 

35,436 

539 

82  00 

17,248 

508 

80  00 

15,240 

2,438 

85  00 

85,830 

4,742 

38  00 

180,196 

14,298 

86  00 

500,480 

14,685 

32  00 

469,920 

206,273 

2 00 

412,546 

204,327 

2 00 

408,654 

249,188 

12  00 

2,990,250 

316,592 

14  00 

4,432,288 

15,206 

28  00 

425.768 

2,074 

80  00 

62,220 

1,760 

65  00 

113760 

2,647 

70  00 

178,290 

12,646,600 

6 

682,38012,985,810 

6* 

844,077 

1,770 

10  00 

17,700 

1,140 

10  00 

14,400 

2,443 

7 00 

17,011 

2,811 

7 00 

19,667 

395 

80  00 

9,150 

425 

30  80 

12,750 

4 

16  00 

60 

29 

ID  00 

435 

3,675 

24  00 

88,200 

2.233 

80  00 

69,990 

9,173 

3 30 

82,105 

6,911 

3 00 

20.733 

2,500 

87  00 

92,500 

6,000 

40  00 

240.000 

449,324 

85  00 

15,726,340 

821,931 

48  00 

15,452.488 

4,466 

15  00 

66,990 

8,702 

10  00 

37,020 

371 

80  00 

11,180 

1,318 

24  00 

31,632 

86,405 

80  00 

2,912,400 

68,260 

100  00 

6,826,000 

10,600 

120  00 

1,272,000 

10,050 

180  00 

1,306,600 

1,990 

23  00 

48,700 

1,700 

20  00 

34,000 

4,617 

25  00 

115,426 

10,886 

25  00 

272,150 

3,902 

8 00 

81,216 

4,644 

8 00 

36,352 

422 

6 00 

2,532 

242 

6 00 

1,452 

128,925 

10  00 

1,289,250 

138,516 

8 00 

1,108,120 

24,857 

3 00 

74,671 

13.408 

8 00 

40,224 

184,948 

4 00 

554,929 

47,238 

1 75 

82,766 

estimated  at  .... 

6,000,000 

.... 

6,000,000 

By  footing  up  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  in  1864  the  total  value  of  produce 
into  New  Orleans  from  the  interior  amounted  to  $115,886,798,  and  in  the  previous 
year  (1853)  it  amounted  to  $108,051,708,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  1864  of 
$7,785,090.  These  figures  afford  a striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  United  States  at  a single  point,  but  beyond  all  question  the  most 
important  one  in  the  country. 
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EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FROM  NSW  ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  81  ST 

AUGUST,  1854.* 


1853—4. 

COTTON.  TOBACCO. 

185M. 

COTTON.  TOBACCO. 

Whither  Exported. 

Bales. 

Hbde. 

Whither  Exported. 

Buies. 

Hhds. 

Liverpool 

779,021 

6.360 

St.  Petersburg,  <fec. . . 

9.634 

2,479 

London 

5,048 

New  York. 

68.168 

4,318 

Glasgow  & Greenock. 

12,851 

Boston 

113,861 

126 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  <fcc. 

16,611 

573 

Providence,  R.  I. . .. . 

.... 

Cork,  Belfast,  Ac.. . . . 

6,263 

.... 

Philadelphia 

14,054 

190 

Havre 

185,254 

5,707 

Baltimore 

4,057 

50 

Bordeaux- 

1,285 

2,317 

Portsmouth 

2,139 

« • • • 

Marseilles. 

2,019 

4,423 

Other  coastwise  ports 

258 

110 

Nantz,  Cett  d & Rouen 

AmAfprdum 

5,013 

4,211 

1,810 

32,849 

624 

644 

7,970 

Western  States 

.... 

.... 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 
Bremen 

Total 

1,429,180 

63,04$ 

Antwerp,  <fcc. 

9.010 

3,926 

Great  Britain 

818,736 

11,981 

Hamburgh 

23,709 

.... 

France 

198,571 

12.447 

Gottenburg 

13,152 

768 

North  of  Europe. . . 

93,375 

13,932 

Spain  and  Gibraltar.. 
Havana,  Mexico,  <fcc. . 
Genoa,  Trieste,  <Lc. . . 

58,796 

6,282 

S.  Europe,  Mexico,  etc. 

136,971 

9,889 

24.935 

52,240 

1,128 

Coastwise 

. 192,527 

4,794 

China. 

.... 

Total 

1,429,180 

53,048 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  FROM  NEW  ORLEAN8,  FOR  FIVE  TEARS,  (Ur  THE  RIVER 
EXCEPTED)  FROM  SEPT.  1,  TO  AUG.  Sl.f 

1853-4.  1852-3. 


8CQAR.  MOLAISI8.  SUGAR.  MOLASSES. 


Whither  Exported. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

New  York 

102,820 

3,605 

854 

103,019 

46,561 

169 

51,420 

Philadelphia 

21,090 

1,138 

. . 

24,514 

11,170 

273 

, , 

6,376 

Charleston,  S.  C 

6,449 

140 

, , 

13,020 

3,823 

407 

10,621 

Savannah 

2,801 

12 

11,140 

1,613 

149 

3,777 

Providence  <b  Bristol,  R.I. 

200 

, . 

, , 

1,700 

2,631 

, , 

148 

Boston 

6,518 

62 

, , 

16,165 

82 

174 

213 

2,314 

Baltimore- 

17,181 

349 

. , 

30,908 

10,945 

140 

10,327 

Norfolk 

Richmond  <k  Petersburg.. 

j-  7,687 

9 

•• 

12,160 

3,629 

172 

.. 

4,760 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

2,090 

• . 

S 

1.887 

1,170 

. , 

. . 

1,329 

Mobile 

9,031 

. . 

, . 

82,303 

9,540 

175 

, , 

24,153 

Apalachicola,  Pensacola. 

2,181 

157 

. . 

12,494 

1,546 

155 

, , 

6,667 

Other  Ports. 

2,858 

1,244 

•• 

* 3,545 

1,022 

2,398 

•• 

993 

Total 

179,406 

6,716 

857 

262,345 

93,732 

4,212 

213 

121,875 

EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  PORK, 

BACON,  LARD,  BEEF, 

LEAD,  WHISKY  AND 

CORN, 

FROM 

SEPT.  1, 

1863,  to  august  31,  1864. 


Ports. 

FLOUR. 

Bbls. 

FORK. 

Bbls. 

BACON. 

Hhds. 

LARD. 

Kegs. 

BEEF. 

Bbls. 

LEAD. 

Pigs. 

WniSKY. 

Bbls. 

CORN. 

Sack9. 

New  York 

38,129 

43,616 

2,963 

87,088 

6,081 

31,856 

1,293 

70,236 

Boston 

7,181 

62,401 

5,970 

106,221 

7,934 

44,655 

697 

50,873 

Philadelphia... . 

91 

968 

98 

1,541 

60 

7,688 

58 

2,562 

Baltimore 

. . . 

6,926 

138 

.... 

76 

.... 

77 

.... 

Oth.  coastw.  pt9. 

117,940 

21,776 

25,569 

28,054 

324 

.... 

46,286 

261,719 

Great  Britain. . 

190,455 

5,997 

9,914 

391,129 

12,722 

.... 

.... 

633,880 

Cuba 

6,905 

•2,376 

1,840 

174,253 

75 

.... 

.... 

38,687 

Oth.  foreign  pts. 

231,268 

11,485 

206 

25,144 

1,605 

276 

23 

49,675 

Total 

585,969 

155,644 

46,668 

808,430 

27,877 

84,475 

48,334  1 

1,107,032 

• For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  wo  refer  to  a similar  statement  published  in  the  Merchants' 
Magazine  for  Nov.,  1£53,  (vol.  xxlx,,  p.  G20.)  That  statement  embraces  the  years  1 £51-52— 1852-53. 

t For  1851-52  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  November  1853,  vol.  xxlx.,  page  626,  and  preceding 
volumes  for  subsequent  years  from  1839. 
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MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BRIGS,  SCHOONERS  AND  STEAMBOATS  FOR  TWO  TEARS, 
FROM  SEPT.  1 TO  AUG.  31. 


1S53-4. — s , 18$!-$*. 


Months... 

Ships  .... 

Barks... .. 

Brigs. 

f 

3 

St.  Ships., 

I 

r 

as 

§ 

CO 

E 

} 

l 

Brigs..... 

£ 

sr 

3 

® 

r* 

GO 
c r 

f 

Total 

8,  Boats.. 

Sept  . 

26 

8 

12 

*12 

15 

*72 

‘97 

46 

20 

10 

42 

*18 

136 

197 

Oct. . . 

24 

15 

5 

22 

12 

78 

159 

106 

20 

20 

39 

19 

203 

208 

Nov... 

76 

42 

19 

31 

15 

182 

311 

83 

88 

20 

46 

17 

204 

290 

Dec.. . 

85 

86 

32 

67 

18 

238 

354 

63 

41 

80 

60 

19 

213 

411 

Jan. . . 

126 

47 

27 

55 

20 

275 

311 

83 

67 

40 

66 

24 

280 

427 

Feb.. 

60 

41 

22 

69 

15 

207 

363 

58 

66 

64 

94 

25 

297 

410 

March. 

52 

26 

24 

41 

20 

163 

848 

142 

77 

38 

69 

20 

346 

357 

April. 

90 

36 

22 

47 

18 

213 

367 

72 

32 

25 

54 

24 

207 

279 

May. . 

59 

29 

19 

41 

22 

170 

807 

50 

29 

16 

47 

22 

164 

294 

June  . 

54 

23 

14 

85 

18 

144 

216 

48 

29 

22 

33 

21 

153 

160 

July... 

36 

16 

14 

22 

16 

104 

121 

9 

15 

10 

27 

17 

78 

119 

Aug. . 

27 

17 

7 

36 

15 

102 

122 

23 

13 

10 

19 

18 

83 

101 

Total. 

713 

336 

217 

CO 

xr- 

** 

204 

1948 

3076 

782 

447 

295 

596 

244 

2364 

S253 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND  SALT  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direct  importation  of  the  above-mentioned  articles 
in  the  undermentioned  years,  (from  foreign  countries)  into  New  Orleans  for  three  years. 


from  Sept  1 to  Aug.  31 : — 

Coffee.  Havana. bags 

Coffee,  Hi«* bags 

Sugar,  Cuba boxes  and  barrels 

Sugar,  Cuba hhds 

Sugar,  Brazil,  <fcc boxes  and  bags 

Molasses,  Cuba hhds  and  tcs 

Molasses,  Cuba bbls 

Salt,  Liverpool sacks 

Salt,  Tuiks’  Island,  Ac bushel 


18$*-4. 

18$!-*. 

1851—1. 

11.507 

10,812 

12,526 

228.660 

338,412 

853616 

13,678 

27,087 

25,678 

2,797 

2,271 

1,621 

3,288 

28,777 

22.857 

1,864 

8,456 

4,948 

8,020 

19,915 

8,240 

543,6ul 

536.974 

630,106 

111,933 

305,478 

235,952 

COMPARATIVE  PRICE8  OF  MIDDLING  TO  FAIR  COTToN,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 
EACH  MONTH  DURING  A PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YKAR8. 


1853-4. 

1852-3. 

1851-2. 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Ci*  tils. 

Cents. 

September. 

9*  a ! 1 

9 a 10 

9 all 

94a  11$ 

October  . . . 

94  a 11 

8 a 9$ 

12$  a 18$ 

9$  a 12 

November.. 

8}  a . . 

9f  a 10$ 

7 a 8i 

134  a 14$ 

9$  a 11 

December  . 

8$  a 10$ 

7*  a H 

134a  14 

10$  a 11$ 

January  . . . 

8$  a . . 

Ha  H 

12$  a 14$ 

10$a  11$ 

February.  . 

8$  a . . 

Ha  8$ 

124  a 13$ 
I04  a ! 3 

1 1 $ a 12$ 

March 

6*  a.. 

8Ja  .. 

7#  a 9 

10$  a 12$ 

April  .... 

94  a .. 

7|  a 9 

U»4a  12$ 

10$  a 12 

May 

9$  a . . 

7$  a 9$ 

94all$ 

llfa  IS 

June.. 

10  a .. 

94  a . . 

8*  a 11 

114  a 13$ 

July 

9$  a .. 

94  a . . 

8 a 104 

1 1$  a 134 

August. . . . 

8$  a . . 

10  a .. 

94  a .. 

7 a 9$ 

12$ a 13$ 

COMPARATIVE 

PRICES  OF  8UOAR  ON 

THE  LEVEE,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH 

MONTH,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


1853-4. 

1852-3, 

1851-2. 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

September 

8$  a 6$ 

3}  a 6$ 

4*«6| 

3 

a 5$ 

October 

8$  a 7 

84  a 6$ 

4$  a 6$ 

4 

a 6$ 

November 

24  a 5 

24  a 64 

8 a 6$ 

5 a 6 

8 

a 6 

December \ 

....  14*4$ 

2$  a 5$ 

24  a 6 

3 a 6$ 

3 

a 6 
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1863-4.  1853-3.  1861-2.  1850-1.  1849-50. 

Dealt.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

January 2 a4f  2f  a 6*  2 a 5$  3*  a 6*  2$  a 5 

February 2 a4J  3 a 6*  2 a 6*  3*  a 6*  2*  a 5 

•March 2*a4f  3 a 5*  2*a5*  3*  a 6 2*  a 5 

April  1 a 4*  2*  a 5 2*  a 5f  8*  a 6 2*  a 5 

May 1 a4f  i*a6f  2*a6f  8 a 6*  2*  a 5 

June 1 a 5 2-|  a 5 8f  afl  8f  a 6*  8f  a 6f 

July If  a6*  2f  a 5 8*  a 6 3f  a 6|  4 a 6 

August 8|a3*  8*  a 6 8*a0*  4*  a 6*  4*a6f 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THR  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR 


FIVE  YEAR8. 

1753-4.  1852-3.  1851-2.  1850-1.  1849-50 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

September. 6*  a 6*  S*a4§  8*  a 6 4*  a 5*  4*  a 5f 

October 6fa6f  4 a4f  3fa4f  4 a 6*  6 a 5f 

November 6f  a 7 4*a4f  34  a 44  4*  a 5*  4fa5* 

December  6*  a 64  4$  a 5 34  a4f  44  a 54  5 afif 

January  6 a 6f  4*  a 5*  3*  a 5*  4*  a 5 6 a 6* 

February 7*  a 7*  44  a 6 4 a 54  4*  a 5 6*  a 5f 

March 7 a 7*  4 a4f  4*  a 4*  4 a4f  6*  a 6 

April  6 a 6§  Sfa4*  3|a4*  4 n4j[  5}  a 6f 

May 6fa7*  8*  a 4*  3*  a 3f  44  a 5 5f  a 5f 

June 7 a 7*  8*  a 44  3fa3*  3fa4f  6fa7* 

July 64  a 7 4fa6  3fa4*  3*a4f  6*  a 7* 

August 6f  a 8*  5*  a 8*  34  a 34  4 a 5*  4 a 61- 


comparative  PRICKS  OF  MOLASSES  ON  THE  LEVEE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EACH 


MONTH  FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 

1851-4.  1858-5.  1851-1.  1850-1.  1849-50. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

September.... 13  a 20  16  a 28  25  a 80  20  a 32  10  a 20 

October ...  18  a 20  18  a 28  23  a 30  20  a 32  10  a 20 

November 20  a 224  25  a 26  18  a 27  25  a 254  24  a 24* 

December 12  a 18*  23  a 234  28*  a 24  234  a 24  20*  a 20f 

January 18  a 18  17  a 22  17  a 20*  18  a 24  17  a 19* 

February 124  a 18  21  a 244  15  a 20*  23  a 274  15  a 20* 

March 12  a 17*  18  a 24*  20  a 25  22  a 30  12  a 21* 

April 9 a 15*  17  a 24  16  a 26  26  a 33  10  a 21 

May 9 a 13  16  a 20  20  a 28  25  a 32  10  a 23 

June 8 all*  14  a 22  23  a 28  25  a 30  21  a 27 

July 7 all  11  a 204  20  a 28  22  a SO  25  a 83 

August 8 a 18  13  a 19  18  a 28  20  a 23  20  a 33 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MESS  AND  PRIME  PORK  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH 
MONTH  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


, 1851-4. \ , 1858-3. , 

Mess.  Prime.  Mess.  Prime. 

September $14*  a 14f  $12  a 12*  $21*  a 22  $18*  a .. 

October 14f  a 15  12  a 12*  20  a 21  ..  a.. 

November 15*  a 16*  13*  a 13*  16*  a 16*  15*  a 16* 

December 11  a 12  9 a 10  184  a 19f  17  a 174 

January 12  a 13*  ..  a ..  17*  a 18  16*  a 16f 

February 12  a 18  10  a 11  16  a 16*  14*  a .. 

March 18*  a 13f  12*  a 13  14*  a 15*  13  a 14 

April 12*  a 13  10*ali  14  a 14*  11  a 12 

May 18  a 13*  11  a ..  15*  a 16  12fa  13* 

June 12  a 12f  104  a 10*  14  a 14*  12  a 12* 

July 10*  a 11*  None.  14*  a 16*  Ilf  a 12* 

August 12  a 12*  None.  14*  a 15*  12  a 12* 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICE8  OP  CORN  IN  SACKS,  AT  NEW  ORLEAN8,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  BACH  MONTH 

FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 


185M.  1858-1.  1851-?.  1850-1.  1849-50. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

September  68  a 65  52  a 58  82  a 55  63  a 68  85  a 46 

October 63  a 69  68  a 62  40  a 53  50  a 60  42  a 48 

November 65  a 70  56  a 60  33  a 42  70  a 76  60  a 55 

December. .. .. . 57  a 66  65  a 60  42  a 46  70  a . . 46  a 52 

January 60  a 70  62  a 58  , 50  a 56  60  a 65  . . a 47 

February 80  a 90  42  a 64  46  a 51  60  a 68  45  a 50 

* March 60  a 70  35  a 46  50  a 53  52  a 58  50  a 67 

April 52  a 61  84  a 45  42  a 46  50  a 58  50  a 56 

May 58  a 65  44  a 50  41  a 48  46  a 64  76  a 83 

June 52  a 60  43  a 52  47  a 63  38  a 51  64  a 70 

July 45  a 53  60  a 60  50  a 52  34  a 57  75  a 85 

August 50  a 60  66  a 75  50  a 62  34  a 60  75  a 86 


COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  O?  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 
FOR  TEN  YEARS,  FROM  FIRST  SEPTEMBER  EACH  TEAR. 

, COTTON — BALES. «v  , TOBACCO HODS. \ 


Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks.  Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks. 

1853-54 1,440,779  1,429,180  24,121  48,905  53,043  24,045 

1852-53 1,664,864  1,644,981  10,522  75,010  64,075  29,166 

1851-52....  1,429,183  1,435,815  9,758  89,675  93,715  18,831 

1850-51 995,036  997,458  15,890  64,030  64,501  28,871 

1849-50 837,723  838,591  16,612  60,304  57,955  14,842 

1848-49 1,142,382  1,167,803  15,480  62,385  52,896  18,298 

1847-48 1,213,805  1,201,897  87,401  55,882  60,364  14,851 

1846-47 740,669  724,508  23,498  55,588  60,376  22,336 

1845-46 1,053,633  1,064,857  6,882  72.896  62,045  17,924 

1844-45 972,238  984,616  7,656  71,493  68,679  7,678 


RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1853-54. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  TO  LIVERPOOL,  HAVRE,  AND  NEW  TOR K,  ON  THB 


FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH. 

, 1851—4. % , 1853—4. , 

COTTON  PER  POUND.  TOBACCO  PER  HOGSHEAD. 

Liverpool.  Havre.  N.York.  Liverpool.  Havre.  N.  York, 

a.  ct.  ct.  s.  d. 

September £ . . £ 42  6 ....  t4  50 

October  £ 1£  £ ...  ....  6 00 

November. . . . £ 1£  £ 6 00 

December £ 1£  15-16  62  6 $15  00  9 00 

January £ 14  1 ...  15  50  13  00 

February £ If  £ ..  . 15  00  . . .. 

March £ 1£  £ 

April £ 1£  1 ....  ....  16  50 

May £ 1£  1£  ...  16  00  .... 

June 15*16  1£  1£  ..  . 17  00  17  00 

July £ 1£  £ 60  0 15  00  11  00 

August 11-16  If  £ 60  0 ....  10  00 


TONNAGE  OF  EACH  DISTRICT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  A CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS 
OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  30TH  OF  JUNK,  1853. 

Registered  Enrolled  and 
tonnage.  licensed  tonnage.  Total. 

Tons  St  95ths.  Tons  it  95ths.  Tons  it  95lha. 


Passamaquoddy,  Me 12,511  29  17,020  80  29,532  14 

Mochias 8,330  66  83,851  21  87,181  77 

Frenchman’s  Bay 2,761  79  36,664  73  39,426  27 

Penobscot 6,902  93  39,821  27  45,724  25 
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Belfast 

Bangor . 

Waldoborougb 

Wiscaseet 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kenoebunk 

York 

Portsmouth,  N.  BL 

Burlington,  Vt 

Newbury  port,  Mass. 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Beverly 

Marblehead 

Boston v 

Plymouth  ..." 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Edgartown  

Nantucket 

Providence,  R.  L 

Bristol 

Newport ...... 

Middletowu,  Conn. 

New  London 

Stonington  - 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Sackett’s  Harbor 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo  Creek 

Sag  Harbor 

Greenport  

New  York 

Cape  Vincent 

Cold  Spring 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Bridgetown ... 

Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  Harbor 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

Presque  Isle 

Pittsburgh ... . 

Wilmington,  Del 

New  Castle 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oxford 

Vienna ... 

Snow  Hill 

St.  Mark’s 

VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  IV. 


Registered 

Enrolled  and 

tonnage. 

licensed  tonnage. 

Total. 

Tons  it  95  tbs. 

Tons  it  95ihs. 

Tons  it  95ths. 

17,884  52 

88,537  86 

56,422  38 

11,864  75 

22,861  45 

34,226  25 

47,967  79 

65,465  86 

103,423  69 

6,101  88 

14,781  41 

20,882  79 

101,707  88 

27,768  08 

129,466  01 

75,808  94 

28,641  87 

104,360  86 

1,404  08 

8,646  60 

6,050  58 

11,458  00 

8,620  25 
1,660  72  % 

15,078  25 

1,660  72 

17,747'  OS 

8,898  33 

26,645  86 

5,875  04 

6,875  04 

22,828  24 

9,445  60 

31.768  84 

867  88 

867  38 

8,228  03 

27,689  91 

80,917  94 
80,461  61 

20,686  72 

9,874  84 

4,049  43 

4,049  43 

697  60 

6,371  27 

7,071  87 

896,049  41 

54,448  48 

460,492  89 
11,458  46 

2,118  83 

9,840  18 

8,787  24 

11,665  67 

15,302  91 

146,111  12 

9,619  18 

155,630  25 

7,604  12 

71,144  06 

78,748  17 

5,579  52 

2,191  32 

7,770  84 

28,512  80 
7,682  74 

2,727  40 

26,240  25 
16,361  47 

8,678  63 

10.467  66 

2,370  89 

12,847  60 

6,949  42 

4,997  56 

11,947  06 

16,679  93 

15,679  93 

28,666  82 

19,726  31 

48,392  18 

14,766  26 

9,585  45 

24,841  70 

7,708  06 

14,895  41 

22,603  46 
26,128  84 

1,670  23 

24,558  61 

8,742  44 
7,156  81 

8,742  44 

7,156  31 

80,213  16 

571  03 

30,213  16 

571  03 

1,327  12 

1,327  12 

8,042  60 

3,042  60 

65.184  75 

65,184  76 

8,787  11 

8,930  85 

12,718  01 

3,812  84 

6,955  09 

9,767  98 

667,792  74 

481,340  24 

1,149,133  08 

5,016  20 

5,016  20 

1,462  14 

136  92 

1,589  11 

23,685  10 

23,685  10 

15,546  23 

15,646  28 

18,281  00 

18,281  00 

9,558  79 

9,558  79 

8,470  80 

8,470  80 

7,860  11 

7,860  11 

18,699  40 

18,599  40 

72,712  48 

179,739  11 

252,461  59 

6,921  09 

6,921  09 

79,861  75 

79,361  75 

9,241  20 

9,241  20 

4,023  01 

4,023  01 

92,772  46 

65,706  14 

168,478  60 

13,056  40 

18,056  40 

181  85 

17,825  87 

17,957  27 

8,609  11 

8,609  11 

31 

8,171  30 

8,171  80 
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Town  Creek. 

Annapolis 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  

Alexandria,  Va 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Yorktown 

Tapp&hannock 

Accomac  Court  House 

East  River 

Yeocomico 

Cherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Washington 

Newbem 

Edenton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Georgetown 

Beaufort - 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Sunburp 

Brunswick 

Hardwick 

St.  Mary’s 

Pensacola,  Fa. 

St  Augustine 

St.  Mark’s 

St.  John’s 

Apalachicola. 

Key  West - 

Pearl  River,  Miss. 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Teche 

Nashville,  Tenn. - 

Memphis 

Louisville,  Ky 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago,  111.. 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

Sandusky 

Cincinnati 

Miami 

Milwaukie,  Wis. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Michilimackinac 

Galveston,  Texas 

Saluria 

Point  Isabel 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Sonoma 

Sacramento 

Astoria,  Oregon 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Total 


Registered 
tonnage. 
Tons  k 95ihs. 


Enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage. 
Tons  k 95ths. 


, . 

1,948 

29 

62 

10 

2,808 

01 

2,788 

51 

29,655 

21 

8,008 

11 

8,777 

75 

9,864 

57 

17,264 

94 

397 

88 

1,808 

60 

4,720 

69 

6,739 

34 

, , 

5,699 

79 

294 

88 

4,134 

05 

5,240 

55 

1,648 

20 

5,709 

40 

970 

86 

9,429 

79 

11,714 

22 

8,583 

84 

1,867 

12 

6,119 

07 

1,447 

98 

3,973 

08 

802 

06 

1,38 1 

47 

951 

59 

11,586 

67 

550 

25 

1,830 

33 

2,454 

43 

. 2,057 

43 

, , 

1,604 

62 

21,977 

38 

20,676 

26 

2,229 

42 

1,904 

21 

12,059 

54 

8,635 

88 

221 

82 

839 

31 

160 

24 

314 

60 

670 

14 

1,648 

32 

805 

68 

127 

29 

199 

22 

261 

58 

, . 

2,127 

60 

’4,377 

74 

1,919 

58 

2,840 

70 

168 

48 

84,099 

55 

69,085 

83 

8.089 

73 

3,414 

33 

1,404 

19 

12,166 

32 

45,441 

03 

27,015 

76 

43,491 

83 

6,028 

92 

10,191 

41 

4,620 

88 

• • • • 

10,009 

60 

43,758 

79 

2,154 

05 

1,094 

6*9 

4,481 

68 

455 

86 

694 

16 

55,534 

i 0 

42,165 

34 

1,690 

87 

613 

72 

629 

58 

8,575 

51 

1,063 

43 

. . . 

8,843  69 

2,108,674  20  2,303,836  28 


Tout 

Tons  k 95ths. 
1,948  29 
2,865  11 
82,393  72 
11,785  86 
27,129  66 
2,201  03 
11,460  08 
6,699  79 
6,883  38 
5,240  65 
1,648  20 
8,709  40 
970  86 
9,429  79 
20,298  11 
7,986  19 
5,421  06 
1,633  63 
12,688  31 
2,380  68 
4,511  86 
1,604  62 
42,653  64 
4,133  63 


20,595  42 


1,060  63 


474  84 
2,818  46 


933  02 
450  80 
2,127  60 
6,297  87 
2,340  70 
168  48 
158,184  88 
8,089  73 
3,414  33 
1,404  19 
12,166  32 
45,441  03 
27,015  75 
43,491  83 
6,028  92 
10,191  41 
4,620  88 
10,009  60 
48,758  79 
2,154  05 
6,176  17 
455  86 
694  16 
97,699  44 
2,304  64 
4,205  14 
1,063  43 
8,848  69 


4,407,010  48 
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RATES  OF  INSURANCE  ON  MARINE  RISKS  AT  BOSTON.* 

TARIFF  OF  MINIMUM  BATES  OF  PREMIUM  ON  MARINE  RISKS,  WITH  GENERAL  REGULATIONS, 
ADOPTED  BT  THE  BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  MAT  31,  1854. 

FROM  RUSSIAN  PORTS  AND  PORTS  IN  THE  BALTIC  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  or  before  10th  of  September  . . . .per  cent  2 | From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  October,  .per  cent  3 

From  the  II th  to  the  20th  u 2J  I From  the  11th  to  the  20th  “ 3f 

From  the  21st  to  the  30th  “ | After  October  the  20th 5 

From  Gottenburg  and  Copenhagen  the  same  rates  are  charged  as  from  the  North 

Sea.  From  a port  in  the  United  States  to  St  Petersburg,  or  to  a port  in  the  Baltic, 
two  to  fire  per  cent 

UNITED  STATES  AND  WE8T  INDIES. 

April  1 to  July  16  to  Oct  1 to 
July  15.  Sept  30.  March  31. 

From  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  to 

south  side  of  Cuba,  one  port  only a 8 2 a 5 If  a 8f 

From  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  to 

north  side  of  Cuba,  one  port  only If  a 8 2 a 5 If  a 8f 

From  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  to 
Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  Windward  Islands,  one 

port  only Ifa2f  2a5  If  a 2f 

Oct  15  to  July  16  to 
July  15.  Oct.  14. 

From  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  Atlantic  ports  north  of 

the  Chesapeake,  one  port  only If  a 8 2 a 6 

From  north  side  of  Cuba,  to  Atlantic  ports  north  of 

the  Chesapeake,  one  port  only If  a 8 2 a 6 

From  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  Windward  Islands,  to 
Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  one  port 

only. If  a 2f  2a6 

To  or  from  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  discretion. 

4 

CUBA  AND  EUROPE. 

Jan.  1 to  July  16  to 


July  15.  Dec.  31. 

From  Cuba  to  Gottenburg,  or  Copenhagen 2 a3  2f  a 5 

From  Cuba  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  other  port  in  the  Baltic, 

except  Copenhagen,  one  port  only 2f  a 8f  3f  a 6 

From  Cuba  to  a Continental  port  in  the  North  Sea,  one 

port  only 2 a 3 2f  a 5 

From  Cuba  to  London  or  Liverpool,  one  port  only 2 a 2f  a 4 

From  Cuba  to  a port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  beyond 

Sicily 2 a 2f  2fa8f 

From  Cuba  to  a port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily.  2 a 2f  2f  a 8f 


f per  cent  to  be  added  if  the  vessel  from  Cuba  touches  at  a port  in  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose. 

From  Europe  to  Cuba,  at  discretion. 

VESSELS  ON  TIME. 

Registered  tonnage  not  over  900  tons,  7 per  cent  per  annum;  900  tons  to  1,200 
tons,  7f  per  cent  per  annum ; 1,200  tons  to  1,500  tons,  7 A per  cent  per  annum ; over 
1,500  tons,  8 per  cent  per  annum. 

To  add  one  per  cent  if  in  the  North  Sea  between  October  1 and  March  1.  To  add 

• We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company  of  Boston, 
for  an  official  copy  of  the  tariff  on  marine  risks.  These  rates,  which  were  adopted  in  May,  1854, 
■how  an  Increase  on  the  old  rates  of  some  twenty  per  cent. 
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half  per  cent  for  each  passage  into  the  Bay  of  Foody  between  September  1 and  May 
1.  Prohibited  from  the  river  and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  between  September  1 and 
May  1.  Prohibited  from  carrying,  with  steerage  passengers  from  Europe,  more  weight 
in  iron  or  other  metals,  coal  or  salt  or  any  other  dead  weight,  in  the  lower  hold,  than 
an  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ship ; or  exceeding,  in 
the  whole  lading  of  the  vessel,  one-fourth  more  than  the  registered  tonnage  in  dead 
weight  in  any  case.  Prohibited  from  loading  grain  in  bulk. 

On  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India,  China,  or  Pacific  trade,  not  north  of  Panama 
on  the  coast,  one  per  cent  may  be  abated  from  the  above  rates,  excepting  when  guano 
is  taken  on  board.  If  on  a passage  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  assured  may  renew  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months  at  same  rate  of  premium ; risk  to  end  in  24  hours  after 
arrival  at  first  port,  and  premium  to  be  paid  for  each  month  commenced,  if  applica- 
tion be  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  term. 

RISKS  ON  TIME  ON  SINGLE- DECK  VESSELS. 

Barks  and  brigs,  8 per  cent  to  12  per  cent  per  annum ; schooners,  10  per  cent  to  14 
per  cent  per  annum. 

UNITED  STATES,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Outward.  Homeward. 


India,  Bay  of  Bengal,  one  port  only  2 2 

To  ada  half  per  cent  on  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  twine 
and  goat  skins. 

Bombay. If  If 

Java,  Padang,  Penang,  or  Singapore,  one  port If  If 

Sumatra,  (pepper  voyages,)  port  or  ports.. 2 2 

Canton  or  Manilla,  one  port If  If 

Shanghae,  or  any  port  in  China  north  of  Amoy 2 2 

Australia,  one  port 2 2 

From  Australia  to  Calcutta. If 

M “ other  port  east  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . 1 

M “ west  coast  of  South  America 1 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  one  port. If  If 

Pacific  Ocean — 

Any  port  on  west  coast  of  South  America,  not  north  of 

Guayaquil If  If 

Pacific  Ocean  Islands,  one  port If  2 

San  Francisco  or  Benicia 8f  2f,  or  4 if  via 

Half  per  cent  less  on  flour,  lumber,  salted  provisions  in  Guano  port, 

barrels,  and  on  freights. 

Callao,  Chinchas  or  Lobos  Islands  with  Guano 3f 

From  San  Francisco  to  a port  in  the  Pacific. f 

From  San  Francisco  to  a port  in  China,  north  of  Amoy,  or 

to  India If 

From  San  Francisco  to  a port  in  Chino,  south  of  Amoy,  or 

to  Manilla,  or  Java,  one  port If 

On  treasure,  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  the  above. 

On  treasure  per  steamers  to  New  York,  via  Isthmus If 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

OUTWARD  RISKS. 

Jan.  5 to  July  16  to  Oct.  16  to 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  July  15.  Oct.  15.  Jan.  14. 

To  a port  in  the  North  Sea  in  Belgium,  Holland, 

Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ac.,  including  Co- 
penhagen and  Gottenburg If  a 2 2a4  2f  a 4 

To  a port  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France.  ...  If  a If  If  a 3 If  a 2 

To  a port  in  Portugal,  Spain,  or  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, not  beyond  Sicily  or  Malta.  • . If  a If  If  a 8 If  a 2 

To  a port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and 

Malta. If  a 2 2 iS  2 a*f 
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April  is  to 


Prom  Atlantic  ports.  Aug.  15. 

To  North  Sea,  Germany,  Holland,  Ac.,  one  port  only, 

including  Copenhagen  and  Gottenburg 14  a 2 

To  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ireland, one  port  only.  If  a 14 
To  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the  Mediterranean  not  east 

of  Sicily  and  Malta. 14  a 14 

To  a port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and 
Malta 14  a If 


Aug.  16  to 
April  14. 

2|  a 84 
14  a 2 

If  a 2 

14  a 2 


Homeward  risks  to  United  States  ports  in  Golf  of  Mexico,  at  discretion. 


HOMEWARD  RISKS. 

March  1 to  Sept.  50  to 


To  ports  north-eastward  of  Cape  Florida— In  the  United  States.  Sept.  30.  Feb.  28. 
From  the  Baltic — see  Table. 

From  the  North  Sea,  or  from  Copenhagen  or  Gottenburg . . 1 4 a 2 24  a 8 

From  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  general  cargoes. If  a 2 2 aS 

From  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  ary  goods  with  average  on 

each  package If  a 2 24  a 8 

From  Havre,  dry  goods  with  average  on  each  package.. . . 14  a If  If  a 2 

From  a port  in  the  south  of  Europe,  not  east  of  Malta. .. . If  a If  14  a 2 

From  a port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and  Malta  14  a 2 2 a 24 


One-fourth  per  cent  to  be  added  on  Hardware.  Property  on  board  steam  vessels 
may  be  written  one-fourth  less  than  the  above  rates.  Specie  at  discretion. 

COA8TWIBE  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


K ASTERN  COASTING. 


From  Boston,  to  or  from 

Between  Boston  and  Casco  Bay,  including  Portland 

Beyond  Portland  and  not  east  of  the  Penobscot  River. . . . 

Beyond  Penobecot  and  not  east  of  Machias  Bay 

East  of  Machias  Bay 

Ports  in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick 

Ports  in  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  except  Cape 

Breton  Island 

Ports  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  or  Sydney,  Pictou,  Ac 

Ports  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  beyond — April  1 to  Sept  1. 


Summer 

Winter 

risk. 

season. 

April  1 to  Octo- 

Nov. 1 to 

ber  31. 

March  31. 

0 a 4 

0 • f 

Oaf 

Oaf 

0 a 4 

Oaf 

Oaf 

0 a 1 

1 a If 

If  a 2f 

1 a If 

If  a 2 

14a  2 

2 a 8 

14  a 2 

Discretion. 

SOUTHERN  COASTING. 


From  Boston 

To  port  in  Nantucket,  Vineyard  Sound,  Rhode 

Island,  and  Conn 

From  such  port  to  Massachusetts 

To  city  of  New  York  or  port  in  State  of  New  York, 

on  sea  coast 

From  such  port 

To  Albany,  or  place  on  North  River  above  New 

York  city 

From  such  port 

To  port  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River 

From  such  port 

To  port  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  waters 

From  such  port 


Summer  Hurricane  Winter 

risk.  season.  season. 

April  1 to  July  16  to  Nov.  1 to 

July  15.  Oct.  31.  March  31. 

faf  ♦»  * fa  * 

f»f  i*l 

faf  fa  * fa  f 

faf  faf  fal 


f af 
faf 
faf 
faf 
faf 
faf 


f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 


* 

f 

X 

1 

1 

1 


i 

1* 

1 

1 

1 


a 14 

a 14 
a 14 
a 14 
a 14 
a 14 


To  port  in  North  Carolina 

From  such  port 

To  port  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
From  such  port 


April  1 to 
July  15. 
1 a 14 
1 a 14 
fal 
fa  1 


July  16  to 
Sept.  30. 
If  a 2 
14  a 2 
1 a 14 
1 a 14 


Oct.  1 to 
March  31. 
If  a If 
If  a2f 
1 a 2f 
I a If 
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April  1 to  July  16  to 

July  15.  8ept.  30. 

To  New  Orleans,  or  United  States  port  in  Gulf 

of  Mexico,  from  a port  north  of  the  Chesapeake  14  a 2 2 a 8 

From  a United  States  port  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
a port  north  of  the  Chesapeake If  a If  2 a 8 

Risks  between  United  States  ports,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ports  south  of 
peake,  at  discretion. 

On  cotton  and  metals  at  discretion. 


XAST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  EUROPE. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  TO  EUROPE. 


From  any  port  in  Brazil,  (except  Rio  Grande,)  to  any  port 
in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  North  Sea,  including  Gottenbur^  and  Copenhagen . 
From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  in  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  any  port  iu  the  Mediterranean,  not 

abo?e  Sicily 

From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  above  Sicily 

From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  iu  the  Baltic 

From  Montevideo  or  Rio  Grande,  4 per  cent  to  be  added 
to  the  above. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  Grande,  f per  cent  to  be  added 
to  the  above. 

i 

SOUTH  AMERICA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

From  any  port  in  Brazil,  (except  Rio  Grande,)  to  any  port 

in  the  United  States 

From  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo 

From  Buenos  Ayres 


Feb.  15  to 
Sept  15. 


14  a If 


14  a 
If  a 
2f  a 


If 

2 

2f 


14  a 14 

14  a 2 

If  a 24 


EUROPE  WITHIN  THE  NORTH  SEA  TO  80UTH  AMERICA. 


From  any  port  in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic  and  within 
the  North  Sea,  including  Gottenburg  and  Copenhagen, 

to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande 

From  any  port  in  the  Baltic  to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except 
Rio  Grande 


Oct  15  to 
Feb.  28. 


24  a 2f 
8 a 6 


To  add  4 per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. 
To  add  f per  cent  if  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


UNITED  8TATE8  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

April  1 to 
Oct  31. 

From  any  port  in  the  United  States,  north  of  Cape  Florida, 
to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande If  a 14 

To  add  4 P^  cent  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. 

To  add  4 per  cent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


EUROPE,  WITHOUT  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  any  port  in  Europe,  not  in  the  Baltic  or  North  Sea, 
and  not  above  Sicily,  to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio 
Grande 14  a 14 

To  add  f per  cent  from  any  port  beyond  Sicily. 

To  add  4 per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. 

To  add  f per  cent  if  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


Oct  1 to 
11  arch  31. 

14  a 2 

14  a 2 

the  Cheaa- 


Bept  16  to 
Feb.  14. 


24  a 84 


If  a 2 
2 a 2f 
2f  a 6 


14  a 2 
If  a 2 

2 a 8f 


March  1 to 
Oct.  14. 


14  a If 
If  a8f 


Nov.  1 to 
March  31. 

ii*  i* 


1*  a 8 
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GZNKEAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If  there  be  any  lime  on  board  on  cargo  or  on  freight,  50  per  cent  to  be  added  to 
the  premium  for  the  passage. 

2.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  less  in  summer  than  three 
times,  and  in  winter  four  tunes  the  under  deck  rate  of  premium  to  be  charged,  with 
condition  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  by  wet  or  exposure,  nor  for  partial  loss  under  16 
per  cent 

8.  The  North  Sea,  as  expressed  for  additional  premiums  for  winter  months,  (viz. 
from  first  day  of  October  to  first  day  of  March,)  is  considered  north  of  latitude  60 
degrees  north,  and  east  of  longitude  2 degrees  east,  and  including  ports  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  north  of  Ushant 

4.  For  any  other  division  or  allowance  of  average  for  partial  Ices  on  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  assured  under  deck  than  is  provided  for  in  our  printed  form  of  policy,  an 
additional  premium  shall  be  charged  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent,  except  on 
the  rates  for  such  cases  from  Great  Britain  and  Havre  already  provided  for  in  this 
tariff;  and  except  on  risks  north  and  east  of  Florida,  coastwise,  on  which  not  less  than 
ooe* eighth  per  cent  additional  premium  shall  be  charged. 

6.  To  add  not  less  than  one-half  per  cent  for  each  port  used  more  than  one,  for  trade , 
for  each  time  used,  except  on  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  excepting  that  an  abatement 
of  one-fourth  per  cent  may  be  made  for  each  port  used  more  than  one  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

6.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  the  same  policy,  the  rates  for  each  pas- 
sage are  to  be  added  together. 

7.  Any  company  may  give  permission  for  vessels  to  exceed  26  per  cent  above  the 
registered  tonnage  in  dead  weight,  but  to  charge  an  additional  premium  in  vessels 
sailing  between  September  1 and  May  1,  of  not  less  than  one  per  cent 

8.  Not  to  be  liable  for  leakage  of  oil,  molasses,  or  other  liquids,  unless  it  be  occa- 
sioned by  stranding  or  collision  with  another  vessel 

9.  With  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tariff,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties 
are  to  make  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  companies  will  require 
rates  equivalent  to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  value,  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  not  taking  one  risk  for  a lower  rate  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  tariff 
rates  on  another. 


« STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.” 

This  company  was  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  some  ten  years.  It  is  located  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  companies  in  this  country  conducted  as  we  are  quite  sure,  on 
sound  and  correct  principles.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  responsible  meo, 
twenty-five  in  number,  one- half  chosen  from  the  stockholders  to  the  guaranty  fund, 
and  the  other  half  from  the  assured  members.  In  addition  to  the  Board,  or  rather 
chosen  from  the  Board,  is  the  President,  (Hon.  Isaac  Davis,)  two  Vice  Presidents, 
(Emory  Washburn  and  John  Brooks,)  a Secretary,  (Clarendon  Harris,)  and  Treasurer, 
(William  Dickinson.) 

In  the  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  congratulate  the  Company  on  the  steady, 
healthy,  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  Institution.  It  appears  that  they  have  now  out- 
standing, 1,846  policies,  the  amount  on  risk  of  which  is  two  millions,  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand , two  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars.  The  receipts  for  the  year  have 
been  $69,064  96,  and  the  disbursements,  $31,474  25,  of  which  $21,050  was  for  losses 
on  policies  terminated  by  death  of  the  parties,  and  $3,500  for  interest  on  the  quar- 
terly capital.  The  present  net  assets  of  the  company  are,  $228,982  91.  Fourteen 
losses  by  death  of  members  have  occurred  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  which  is 
$20,850.  Since  the  company  commenced  insuring,  ninety- four  members  have  died, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased,  is  $157,150. 

The  editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
company  to  every  husband  and  father  who  would  secure  his  widow  or  children  against 
want— or  in  other  words  make  a safe  investment  for  them  in  case  of  death. 
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CONDITION  OF  BANKS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  loans,  deposits,  circulation,  exchange 
and  specie  of  our  banks,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Controller,  on  the 


81st  July,  1854: — 


Loans. 

Bank  of  the  State $1,925,878 

Branch  at  Columbia  ....  1,097,289 

Branch  at  Camden 848,417 

S.  W.  R.  R.  Bank 449,291 

Planters’  <k  Mech.  Bank.  1,010,994 

Union  Bank 985,846 

State  Bank 866,558 

South  Carolina  Bank  . . . 930,462 

Bank  Charleston 2,197,506 

Farmers'  <k  Exchange  Bk.  514,443 

Bank  of  Hamburg ..... . 233,523 

Com.  Bk.  of  Columbia.. . 739,474 

Bank  of  Newberry 144,640 

Planters’  Bk.  of  Fairfield . 86,802 

Exchange  Bk.  Columbia.  151,790 

Merchants’  Bk.  Cheraw  . 358,503 

Bank  of  Chester 139,135 

Bank  of  Camden 1 69,778 
People’s  Bank 385,902 

Total 12,729,676 


Deposits. 

Circulation. 

8pecle. 

Exchange . 

1486,008 

$1,216,495 

$501,484  1 

179,087 

4,884  \ 

$479,718 

18,275 

8,298  ) 

877,477 

289,055 

69,456 

490,786 

269,955 

805,810 

82,755 

418,239 

261,839 

148,860 

81,328 

286,688 

802,087 

429,474 

111,267 

660,932 

253,585 

202,718 

29,601 

866,957 

490,263 

1,128,122 

256,384 

1,716,553 

91,888 

410,185 

72,646 

759,931 

57,009 

675,420 

141,103 

507,178 

166,473 

845,425 

96,244 

292,932 

18,863 

323,736 

28,043 

368,332 

22,338 

246,320 

25,120 

248,955 

60,800 

524,880 

43,679 

794,016 

21,327 

289,830 

25,879 

330.448 

8,214 

116,845 

89,568 

90,670 

29,226 

205,015 

42,926 

421,017 

81,199 

65,970 

11,677 

109,778 

3,114,378 

6,907,649 

8,838,106 

The  following  table  shows  the  par  value  of  bank  and  insurance  stock,  the  price  oo 
the  1st  of  August,  1854,  and  the  last  dividend  per  share.  The  dividends  are  payable 


annually: — 


BANK  SHARKS  AND  STOCKS  OFFKRXD  FOR  BALK. 


Charleston  Bank,  old  shares 

Par  nil. 
$100  00 

Finnt  prim. 
$117  a 117  60 

Last  divMnd 
per  share. 
$6  00 

“ M new  shares 

50  00 

Same  rate. 

2 60 

Farmers’  and  Exchange  Bank 

25  00 

25  75  a 26  00 

75 

Planters’  and  Mechanics'  Bank 

25  00 

30  00  a 

1 00 

People’s  Bank 

25  00 

a 

■ • • • 

State  Bank 

26  00 

27  00  a 27  25 

1 00 

South  Carolina  Bank 

46  00 

46  00  a 

.... 

Southwestern  R.  R.  and  Bank 

. 126  00 

118  00  a 

5 00 

Commercial  Bank,  Columbia 

26  00 

None  offered. 

1 26 

Camden  Bank,  Camden 

60  00 

None  offered. 

2 50 

Exchange  Bank,  Columbia 

60  00 

None  offered. 

1 25 

Hamburg  Bauk,  Hamburg 

40  00 

None  offered. 

4 00 

Bank  of  Georgetown 

25  00 

None  offered. 

2 00 

Merchants’  Bank,  Cheraw 

. 100  00 

None  offered. 

5 00 

Bank  of  Newberry 

. 25  00 

None  offered. 

1 00 

Planters’  Bank,  Fairfield 

. 12  50 

None  offered. 

50 

Charleston  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.. . . 

Par  Talus. 

Present  price. 
$52  00  a 58  00 

LaatdlvMad 
per  share. 

$1  00 

Commercial  Ins.  Co. 

28  00  a 29  00 

1 60 

Fireman’s  Ins.  Co. 

10  26  a 10  60 

60 

South  Carolina  Ins.  Co. 

27  00  a 28  00 

1 50 

Dry  Dock 

25 

26  00  a 

• • e e 

Gas  Company  

25 

35  00  a 

1 50 
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FREE  BAKES  OF  IKDIAKi. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER,  NAMES,  LOCATION,  CAPITAL,  STOCKS  DEPOSITED,  NOTES 
I8SUED,  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  STATE  STOCKS,  FILED  BY  THE  FREE  BANKS,  AS  PREPARED 
FOR  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE,  BY  JOHN  P.  DUNN,  E»Q.,  AUDITOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

per  W.  H.  McDonald,  Esq. 

The  Banks  are  numbered,  and  the  lines; —numbers  corresponding  show  the  descrip* 
tion  of  stocks  held  as  collateral  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills.  . 


Name  and  Location  of  Banka.  Capital. 

1 Bank  of  Connersville,  Connersville  $1,000,000 

2 State  Stock  Bank  of  Ind.,  Peru. . . 300,000 

8  Government  Stock  Bank,  Lafayette  300,000 

4 Merchants’  Bank,  Lafayette 200,000 

5 Prairie  City  Bank,  Terre  Haute. . . 800,000 

6 Southern  Bank  of  Ind.,  Terre  Haute  200,000 

7 Wabash  Valley  Bank,  Logansport.  300,000 

8 State  Stock  Bank,  Logansport. . . . 600,000 

9 Gramercy  Bank,  Lafayette 200,000 

10  Indiana  Stock  Bank,  Laporte 260,000 

11  Plymouth  Bank,  Plymouth- 100,000 

12  Drovers’  Bank,  Rome 260,000 

18  Public  Stock  Bank,  Newport 200,000 

14  Bank  of  North  America,  Newport.  100,000 
16  State  Stock  Security  B’k,  Newport  260,000 

16  Traders’  Bank,  Indianapolis 300,000 

17  Western  Bank,  Plymouth 200.000* 

18  Canal  Bank,  Evansville 600,000 

19  Fayette  Co.  Bank,  Connersville. . . 600,000 

20  Northern  Indiana  Bank,  Logansport  200,000 

21  New  York  Stock  Bank,  Vincennes.  600,000 

22  The  Bank  of  Indiana,  Michigan  City  60,000 

23  Elkhart  Co.  Bank,  Goshen 600,000 

24  Steuben  Co.  Bank,  Angola 600,000 

26  Crescent  City  Bank,  Evansville. . . 260,000 

26  Indiana  Bank,  Madison 600,000 

27  Central  Bank,  Indianapolis. ......  600,000 

28  Bank  of  Albany,  New  Albany. . . . 60,000 

29  State  Stock  Bank,  Jamestown. . . . 600,000 

80  Bank  of  Covington,  Covington 600,000 

81  Great  Western  Bank,  Terre  Haute  600,000 

82  Bank  of  Rochester,  Rochester.. . . . 200,000 

83  N. Y.  & Va.  State  St’k  Bk, Evansville  1 ,000,000 

84  Bank  of  Renssalaer,  Renssalaer. . . 600,000 

86  Wayne  Bank,  Logansport 600,000 

86  Bank  of  Attica,  Attica. 800,000 

37  Delaware  Co.  Bank,  Muncie 600,000 

38  Bank  of  Goshen,  Goshen 200,000 

89  Lagrange  Bank,  Lima 600,000 

40  Hooeier  Bank,  Logansport 200.000 

41  Upper  Wabash  Bank,  Wabash  . . . 800,000 

42  Perry  County  Bank,  Cannelton.. . . 600,000 

48  Wayne  Bank,  Richmond 600,000 

44  Farmers’  Bank,  Westfield 200,000 

46  Traders’ Bank,  Terre  Haute 100,000 

46  Kentucky  Stock  Bank,  Columbus  . 60,000 

47  Farm,  and  Mech.  B’k,  Indianapolis.  600,000 

48  State  Stock  Bank,  Marion 600,000 

49  Laurel  Bank,  Laurel 160,000 

60  Bank  of  Salem,  Salem 260,000 

61  Kalamazoo  Bank,  Albion 60,000 

62  Farmers’  Bank,  Jasper. 100,000 

63  Bank  of  Albion,  Albion 60,000 

64  Bank  of  South  Bend,  South  Bend..  860,000 


Notes 

issued. 

$834,876 

200,300 

91,770 

60,000 

207,840 

80,600 

208,000 

214,086 

102,668 

102,348 

66,182 

61,844 

121,314 

60,030 

100,000 

137,666 

100,065 

70.000 
81,250 

100,000 

119.000 

50.000 

320.000 

160.000 
72,098 
68,400 

828,000 

86,073 

847.000 

165.000 

139.000 

170.000 

236.000 

114.000 
120,900 
144,492 

90.000 

110.000 
61,1*3 
49,985 

195.000 

78.000 

100.000 
87,152 
49,998 
85,496 

60.000 
66,000 

57.000 
100,000 

60.000 
42,600 
41,200 

100,000 


Notes 

Total 

cancelled. 

circulation. 

$817,194 

$517,681 

11,181 

189,119 

4,660 

87,210 

NONE. 

60,000 

7,857 

119,983 

3,243 

77,357 

NONE. 

208,000 

86,827 

177,769 

31,238 

71,820 

2,194 

100,154 

4,682 

50,500 

1,846 

49,798 

11,999 

109,814 

80 

60,000 

NONE. 

100,000 

75,000 

62,666 

65 

100,000 

.... 

70,000 

.... 

81,250 

.... 

100,000 

.... 

119,000 

.... 

60,000 

• • • • 

820,000 

.... 

150,000 

• • • • 

72,098 

.... 

68,400 

188,400 

189,600 

22,561 

68,512 

10,000 

837,000 

. , . . 

155,000 

.... 

139,000 

. • • • 

170,000 

• • • • 

236,000 

... 

114,000 

• ■ • • 

120,900 

13 

144,479 

• . • • 

90,000 

.... 

110,000 

• • • • 

51,623 

.... 

49,985 

.... 

195,000 

.... 

78,000 

.... 

100,000 

.... 

87,152 

• • • • 

49,998 

.... 

35,496 

14,000 

36,000 

. . . . 

75,000 

67,000 

100,000 

50,000 

42,600 

41,200 

100,000 
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Notes 

Name  and  Location  of  Banka.  Capital.  leaned. 

65  Wabash  River  Bank,  Jasper 600,000  800,000 

56  Traders*  Bank,  Nashville 100,000  75,400 

67  Merch.  and  Mech.  B’k,  New  Albany  600,000  60,000 

58  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mt.  Vernon  400,000  97,414 

69  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne-  800,000  124,995 

60  Northwestern  Bank,  Bloomfield... . 600,000  800,000 

61  Bank  of  America,  Morocco 500,000  49,218 

62  Wabash  River  Bank,  Newville  . . . 500,000  105,000 

63  Bank  of  Rockville,  Rockville 300,000  60,000 

64  Indiana  Reserve  Bank,  Kokomo.. . 800,000  47,996 

65  Farm,  and  Mech.  Bank,  Rensselaer.  250,000  62,000 

66  Huntington  Co.  Bank,  Huntington.  300,000  50,000 

67  Brookville  Bank,  Brookville 100,000  85,000 


Notea  Total 
cancelled,  circulation. 

800,000 

75,400 

....  50,000 

97,414 
124,995 

300,000 

49,218 

105,000 

60,000 

47,996 

....  62,000 

.'. . . 50,000 

86,000 


Total 


$32,900,000  $8,104,166  $676,881  $7,426,067 

DESCRIPTION  OP  STOCKS. 


1 Indiana  6 and  2|  per  cents.  Ohio  6 

per  cents. 

2 Indiana  6 aod  2|  per  cents. 

3 Indiana  5 per  cents.  Missouri  6 pr  cts. 

4 Indiana  6 per  cents. 

6  Indiana  5 and  2}  per  cents.  Virginia 
6 per  cents. 

6 Virginia  6s,  Michigan  6s,  Indiana  5s, 

Missouri  6 per  cents.  • 

7 Louisiana  6s,  Indiana  6 and  2}  per  cts., 

Virginia  6 per  cents,  Tenn.  6 per  cts. 

8 Indiana  5 per  cents,  Michigan  6 per 

cents,  Penn.  5 per  cents. 

9 Indiana  5 per  cents,  Virginia  6 per 

cents,  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

10  Michigan  6 percents,  Indiana  5 per  cts. 

11  Indiana  5 per  cents,  Virginia  6 per  cts. 

12  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

13  Indiana  6 and  2|  per  cents. 

14  Indiana  6 per  cents. 

15  Iodiana  6 per  cents,  Penn.  6 per  cents, 

Virginia  6 per  cents. 

16  Indiana  5 and  2\  per  cents,  Oeorgia  6 

per  cents. 

17  Indiana  5 per  cents,  Virginia  6 per  cts. 

18  Indiana  5 per  cents,  Missouri  6 per  cts. 

19  Virginia  6s,  Kentucky  6s,  Indiana  5 

and  2|  per  cents. 

20  Indiana  5 per  cents,  Missouri  6 per  cts. 

21  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

22  Iodiana  5 per  cents,  Missouri  6 per  cts. 

23  North  Carolina  6 per  cents,  Louisiana 

6 per  cents. 

24  Indiana  5 and  2|  per  cents,  Missouri 

aud  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

25  Indiana  5 percents,  Kentucky  6 per  cts. 

26  Indiana  2£  and  5 per  cents,  Missouri  6 

per  cents. 

27  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

28  Indiana  5 and  2|  per  cents,  Virginia 

6 percents. 

29  Virginia  and  Ohio  6 per  cents. 

80  Indiana  5 per  cents,  Virginia  6 per  cts., 

Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

81  Virginia  6 per  cents. 


32  Missouri  6s,  Virginia  6s,  Louisiana  6s, 

Tennessee  6 per  cents. 

33  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  6 per 

cents. 

84  Pennsylvania  6s,  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

85  Virginia  and  Ohio  6 per  cents. 

36  Indiana  5s,  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

87  Indiana  2|  and  5 per  cents. 

38  Indiana  2£  and  5 per  cents,  Penn.  5s, 

Tenn.  5s,  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

39  Louisiana  6s,  Ind.  5 and  2}  per  cents. 

North  Carolina  6s,  Tenn.  6 per  cents. 

40  Missouri  and  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

41  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

42  Pennsylvania  6s,  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

43  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

44  Iodiana  5 and  2|  per  cents,  Missouri 

and  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

45  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

46  Missouri  6s,  Kentucky  6s,  Georgia  6s, 

and  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

47  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

48  Louisiana  and  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

49  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

60  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

51  Carolina  and  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

52  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents. 

53  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents. 

54  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  6 per  cts. 

55  Virginia  6 percents. 

56  Indiana  2}  per  cents. 

57  Kentucky  6s,  Tennessee  6s,  Indiana  5 

per  cents. 

58  Georgia  7s,  Carolina  6 per  cents. 

59  Indiana  5 and  2£  per  cents,  Virginia 

6 per  cents. 

60  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

61  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  5 per  cents. 

62  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

63  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

64  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

65  Louisiana  6 per  cents. 

66  Virginia  6 per  cents. 

67  Virginia  6 per  cents,  Indiana  5 per  cts. 
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The  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents  are  received  for  a basis  at  83  to  85  per  cent  In- 
diana 2^  per  cents  are  received  at  50  to  55  per  cent  The  State  has  and  will  be  pur- 
chasing  this  class  of  stocks  at  62  for  liquidation.  We  have  also  paid  off  over  $100,000 
of  the  principal  of  our  State  debt,  and  will  soon  return  a larger  amount 
Many  of  the  banks  are  retiring  their  circulation,  and  since  this  was  made  out 
$100,000  circulation  has  been  returned,  and  bonds  taken  up.  Every  day  this  is  go- 
ing on. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANK8,  CONDENSED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OS 
* THE  BOARD  OF  CURRENCY  ON  THE  LAST  8ATURDAT  OF  AUGUST,  1854. 


CASH  LIABILITIES. 

Other  eaah 

Total  eaah 

Banks. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

liabilities. 

liabilities. 

Citizens’ , 

1,807,285 

1,867,941 

79,288 

8,744,609 

Canal 

1,240,100 

842,788 

227,508 

2,810.396 

Louisiana. 

1,064,844 

2,695,512 

229,202 

8,889,558 

Louisiana  State. . . 

1,187,640 

2,826,578 

423,140 

4,487,853 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’ 

6,075 

666,963 

205,812 

878,860 

New  Orleans 

419,985 

627,886 

45,319 

1,092,689 

Southern 

248,790 

271,517 

860 

616,167 

Union. 

280,255 

467,219 

747.474 

Total 

$6,249,074 

$10,166,898 

$1 

,211,124 

$17,616,996 

CASH  ASSESS. 

Loans  payable 

Other  cash 

Total  cash 

Banks. 

8pecle. 

in  full  at  mat’ttr.  Exch’ge,  etc. 

assets. 

assets. 

Citizens’ 

1,885,061 

2,706,377 

217,816 

4,808,754 

Canal 

1,241,714 

2,086,920 

472,188 

8,800,817 

Louisiana 

1,785,069 

2,413,786 

270,996 

*1,200,000 

6,669,851 

Louisiana  State. . . 

1,718,487 

2,625,677 

83,683 

774,000 

5,201,797 

Mech.  and  Traders'. 

857,268 

959,080 

127,789 

226,000 

1.670,087 

New  Orleans. 

306,018 

888,014 

254,615 

697,000 

2,095,647 

Southern.. 

143,124 

554,688 

371,790 

657,705 

1,527,307 

Union. 

158,685 

605,346 

154,886 

610,000 

1,528,867 

Total 

$7,695,876 

$12,789,888 

$1,953,208 

$4,164,706 

$26,503,127 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  English  national  debt  was  greater  in  the  year  1815  than  at  any  period  before 
or  since,  vie:  £816,311,000.  Its  progress  since  the  year  1801  was  very  rapid,  until 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  viE : — 


Year. 

Funded  debt. 

Unfunded  debt. 

Annual  coat. 

1801 

£17,590,000 

£21,956,000 

1805 , 

25.268,000 

19,818.000 

1810 

89,164.000 

23,081.000 

1816 

816,311,000 

57,951,000 

81,105,000 

1820. 

801,665,000 

36,900,000 

10,476,000 

1825 

778,128,000 

82,898,000 

29,460,000 

1830 

25,495,000 

29,164,000 

1835 

28,521,000 

28,474.000 

1840 

20,951,000 

29,605,000 

1845 

18,404,000 

28,265,000 

1850 

17,758,000 

28,090,000 

1851... 

17,742,000 

28,017,000 

1852 

17,742,000 

27,875,000 

s 

• Stock  of  the  Bank  purchased  from  the  State, 
f Bonds  depoaited  with  the  State  Auditor. 
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“ SAYIHG8  BASKS— HOW  THEY  GET  RICH.” 

The  Albany  Atlas  publishes  under  the  above  caption  some  editorial  remarks  and 
suggestions  which  deserve  the  attention  of  our  state  legislatures.  In  republishiog 
them,  our  cotemporary  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal , who  has  u printed  column  after 
column  on  the  subject,”  trusts  that  the  coming  legislature  of  New  York  will  thorough- 
ly investigate  it  The  Atlas  says,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  a million  dollars,  in- 
cluding interest,  of  unclaimed  deposits,  are  lying  in  the  savings  banks  of  New  York, 
while  the  editor  of  the  Journal  thinks  that  instead  of  that  amount,  there  are  not  less 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  due  the  widows’  and  orphans'  fund.  We  should  say  that 
there  were  at  least  $8,000,000  in  all  the  savings  banks,  now  unclaimed.  We  there- 
fore hope  the  subject  will  be  investigated  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  some  other 
States.  We  shall  endeavor  to  recur  to  the  subject,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant  J 
Magazine,  at  an  early  day.  In  the  meantime  we  give  below  the  remarks  of  the 
Atlas : — 

Some  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  savings 
banks,  built  from  the  deposits  of  the  " laboring  people,”  and  to  many  it  seems  a sort 
of  mystery  how  this  can  be.  Men  grow  rich,  build  fine  houses,  sport  carriages,  and 
make  a great  dash  in  the  world,  out  of  the  successful  management  of  these  same 
M benevolent  institutions,”  and  a good  many  people  wonder  how  this  can  be. 

Depositors  die  without  drawing  out  their  deposits.  They  are  strangers,  and  no 
heir  appears  to  claim  the  money.  Many  deposit  secretly — some  actuated  by  a miserly 
and  avaricious  disposition,  some  to  avoid  publicity  ana  to  evade  creditors,  and  when 
they  die  the  secret  of  their  deposit  dies  with  them.  These  unclaimed  deposits  re- 
main, and  are  regarded  as  the  legitimate  property  of  somebody  besides  the  depositors. 
This  is  one  source  of  profit,  and  a very  large  one.  Savings  banks,  as  a general  thing, 
are  connected  with  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  and  whatever  the  theory  may  be, 
in  regard  to  investment,  the  deposits  in  some  shape  come  to  be  substituted;  for,  or  at 
all  events  used  as  capital  on  which  the  latter  banks  operate.  Judiciously  managed, 
the  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  pay  a dividend  (including  surplus  funds)  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  per  cent  This  leaves  a margin  of  from  three  to  seven  per  cent  be- 
tween the  interest  paid  and  the  interest  received  on  the  deposits,  and  this  is  another 
source  of  profit  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  other  advantages  derived  from  the 
use  of  these  deposits,  but  these  alone  show  bow  this  sort  of  M philanthropic  institutions" 
may  be  and  are  made  to  pay. 

Now,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say  one  word  against  savings  banks,  against  their 
policy  when  established,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  managed.  We 
regard  them  as  good  things,  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  But  their  claim  to  the 
character  of  benevolent  institutions  is  apocryphal,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  There  is  one 
thing  in  which  the  people  of  this  State  have  an  interest,  rights  which  they  should  in- 
sist upon,  and  we  affirm  that  the  legislature  fails  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  enforcing  of  these  rights.  When  a man  dies  without  kindred  and  no  heir  appears 
to  claim  his  estate,  it  goes  by  the  law  to  the  State,  and  its  proceeds  go  into  the  public 
treasury,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  people  through  their  representatives  may  direct. 
This  is  right,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  for  property 
which  no  living  individual  has  labored  for,  which  no  individual  living  has  created  or 
accumulated,  nor  has  any  legal  right  to  appropriate,  should  be  used  and  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

There  are  now  to-day  lying  in  the  savings  banks  of  this  State,  according  to  the 
moet  intelligent  estimate,  napre  than  one  million,  including  interest,  of  unclaimed  de- 
posits. These  deposits  (assuming  that  they  hare  not  been  squandered  or  applied  to 
individual  uses)  were  made  in  small  sums,  by  strangers,  foreigners,  men  without 
known  kindred,  by  sailors,  soldiers,  servant  men  and  servant  women,  who  have  “ died 
and  made  no  sign.”  These  deposits  have  lain  there  for  years,  some  ten,  some  twenty, 
some  thirty,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  no  heir  ever  has  or  ever  will  in  all 
probability,  appear  to  claim  them.  To  whom  do  these  heirless  treasures  belong  ? 
Not  to  the  trustees  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are  abundantly  paid  for  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  their  management  Not  to  the  other  depositors,  for  they  can  claim  only 
their  own.  They  belong  of  right  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  the  public  treasury, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  State  is  heir  to  the  beirless. 
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Should  not  the  State  claim  its  own ! Is  anybody  wronged  by  it ) Are  anybody’s 
rights  invaded  ? If  it  is  asked,  What  if  the  heirs  appear  to  claim  the  inheritance ! is 
not  that  inheritance  as  safe  in  (he  hands  of  the  State  as  in  those  of  the  trustees ) And 
will  not  the  State  be  as  ready  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  heir  as  the  trustees  will  be  ? 
And  see  what  good  could  be  done  with  this  million.  These  unclaimed  deposits  were 
made  as  we  said,  by  sailors,  soldiers,  servant  men  and  women,  and  laboring  poor  peo- 
pie.  Let  them  be  applied  for  asylums,  schools,  and  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the  class 
that  furnished  them.  In  this  way  the  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
served,  the  right  thing  will  be  done,  and  no  man  will  be  wrooged.  There  are  other 
matters  connected  with  some  of  these  “ philanthropic  institutions  ” which  the  legisla- 
ture  should  understand,  and  which  the  people  should  know,  but  of  which  this  may  not 
be  the  proper  time  to  speak. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pages  97-98,)  we  gave  an 
abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  April  15th,  1854,  requiring  a weekly  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  and  monthly  returns  of  those  in  the  State  out 
of  Boston.  This  act  went  into  operation  in  June,  and  the  first  weekly  statement  was 
published  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  In  the  number  of  this  Magazine  alluded  to  above 
we  gave  under  our  abstract  of  the  law,  the  first  statement,  showing  the  condition  of 
each  bank  in  Boston  on  the  6th  of  June,  1864.  The  following  table,  which  we  have 
compiled  from  the  official  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  shows  the  leading 
features  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  each  week,  since  the  5th  of  June  (when  the  act  took 
effect,)  to  the  present  time,  (Sept  18th,  1854.). 


Capital 

Stock. 

Loans  and 
Discounts. 

Specie 

In  Banks. 

Deposits. 

$13,270,002 

Circulation. 

June  6,  1854. 

$80,388,000 

$48,369,492 

$2,860,277 

$8,277,019 

“ 12 

80,412,760 

48,586,003 

49,110,478 

2,933,621 

13129,602 

8,406,280 

“ 19 

80,496,708 

2,929,750 

18,298,887 

8,221,837 

“ 26 

80,542,002 

49,248,099 

2,796,914 

13,015,916 

8,068,265 

July  3 

80,762,892 

49,220,001 

2,952,760 

13,183,196 

8,099,089 

“ 10 

80,796,925 

49,116,057 

2,889,026 

2,807,795 

12,788,605 

9,168,469 

“ 17 

30,870,835 

49,552.542 

12,917,429 

8,662,122 

8,541,494 

11  24 

80,945,189 

49,814,787 

2,934,940 

12,672,918 

M 81 

30,953,185 

49,625,045 

2,674,786 

18,159,032 

7,859,255 

Aug.  7 

80,966,460 

50,336,806 

2,904,012 

18,567,854 

8.207,597 

“ 14 

31,014,985 

60,907,742 

2,873,393 

18,504,750 

8,184,828 

“ 21 

31,067,960 

61,835,489 

2,858,684 

13,867,561 

8,087,003 

“ 28 

31,088,185 

61.689,519 

2,872,742 

13,209,477 

7,972,863 

Sept.  4 .... . 

31,108,085 

51,857,522 

2,826,442 

13,18*2,571 

7,995,792 

“ 11 

31,180,036 

52,102,498 

2,584,491 

12,799,639 

8,623,771 

“ 18 

81,206,676 

51,759,905 

2,295,152 

12,464,376 

7,209,507 

TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  per  centage  of  taxation  at  this  time  is  less  than  at  any  former  period  in  the 
present  century.  During  the  war  period  of  1800-1810  it  was  £5  1 1 s.  per  head,  now 
it  is  less  than  £2.  At  the  five  decennial  periods  of  the  present  century  the  total  tax- 
ation was  as  follows : — 


Total  taxation,  Per  head. 

Year.  average  per  year.  £ a.  d. 

1801-10. £57,278,000  6 12  2 

1810-20 74,556,000  8 16  6 

1820-80  68,587,000  2 12  9 

1880-40 51,171,000  2 0 6 

1840-60 55,642,000  2 011 


The  greatest  amount  realized  by  Great  Britain  during  any  one  year  was  in  1813 — 
£108,397,000,  and  in  1814  £105,698,000.  This  included  sums  raised  by  loans.  Dur- 
ing these  years  taxation  was  at  its  highest  point,  viz. : £68,748,000  in  1813,  £7 1,134,000 
in  1814,  and  £72,210,000  in  1815.  Taxation,  in  amount  and  per  capita,  has  since 
materially  lessened,  and  the  net  produce  in  1852  was  £48,803,288. 
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RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  rates  of  exchange  at  New  Orleans  on 
London, Paris,  and  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  the  three  years  specified, 
on  sixty-day  bills: — 


■1853—4. v , 18S2-I. , , 1851-2. , 


London. 

Paris. 

N.  York. 

Lon. 

Paris. 

N.  York. 

Lon. 

Paris. 

N.  Y. 

Pm. 

Per  dolL 

Die. 

Pm. 

Per  doll. 

Dis. 

Pm. 

Per  doll. 

Dis. 

Sept 

H 

5 

10 

u 

10 

5 15 

u 

10f 

5 12 

2 

Oct 

9 

5 

20 

2f 

»i 

5 18 

104 

5 15 

24 

Nov. ....... 

w 

5 

12 

2f 

8f 

5 22 

2f 

7 

5 25 

8f 

Dec. 

9 

5 

20 

2f 

8f 

5 25 

2f 

9f 

5 20 

2 

Jan 

8* 

6 

22 

2 

8 

5 22 

2f 

94 

5 20 

2f 

Feb. 

n 

5 

25 

2* 

H 

6 20 

24 

8f 

5 25 

24 

March 

n 

5 

27 

2* 

9 

5 18 

If 

9 

5 22 

24 

April  .... 

8* 

5 

12 

H 

8f 

5 20 

If 

9 

5 22 

14 

May 

9 

5 

08 

2 

n 

5 16 

If 

84 

5 25 

if 

June 

9 

5 

15 

2 

94 

5 16 

If 

94 

5 20 

if 

July  ...... 

8* 

5 

17 

n 

94 

6 12 

If 

104 

5 20 

l 

Aug. 

9} 

5 

15 

2 

n 

5 08 

If 

10 

5 18 

14 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ending  June  80tb,  1854,  according 
to  the  official  statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  were  as  follows : — 

Customs $14,020,822  17 

Sales  of  Public  Lands. 2,746  251  59 

Miscellaneous 118,666  10 


Total $16,884,739  86 

The  expenditures  during  same  time  were  for  civil,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  inter- 
course, $3,842,906  ; payment  under  8d  article  of  treaty  with  Mexico  of  Dec.  30,  1853, 
$7,000,000;  pensions  and  Indian  department,  $401,726  ; war,  including  army  proper, 
fortifications,  armories,  and  arming  militia,  horses,  Ac.,  $3,074,701  ; navy,  including 
pay  of  navy,  steam  mail-service,  Ac.,  2,593,002.  The  payments  of  interest  on  public 
debt,  redemption  of  stock,  and  premium  on  stock  redeemed  amounted  to  $6,832,765. 
The  entire  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  $23,745,102. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BANK  NOTE  COUNTERFEITS. 

We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  following  suggestions,  as  to  the  means  for  the 
prevention  of  bank  note  counterfeits: — 

Let  the  presidents  of  all  the  banks  in  this  city,  or  even  all  in  the  Union,  have  a 
meeting  by  appointment  at  some  central  point,  and  resolve  upon  this  method.  First, 
appoint  one  manufacturer  of  bank  note  paper,  to  manufacture,  for  each  bank  that  may 
have  a representative  at  the  meeting,  paper  of  a reddish  or  bluish  cast,  each  bill  hav 
ing  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker,  president,  and  cashier  of  the  bank  for  which  it  is 
intended,  in  what  is  called  a water  line,  as  in  the  old  English  letter  paper.  Let  it  be 
secured  by  patent,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  maker,  be  as  stringent  as 
thoee  upon  the  manufacturer  of  government  envelopes. 

Few  bills  are  in  circulation  so  well  executed  as  to  deceive  the  initiated,  and  with 
the  above  guard  placed  upon  them,  the  making  of  counterfeit  paper  money  would  pay 
the- manufacturers  but  little  profit,  and  would  force  them  to  seek  some  more  honorable 
or  dishonorable  employment  that  would  pay  them  better.  The  expense  to  each  bank 
would  be  of  no  account  whatever,  when  compared  with  the  check  upon  roguery  which 
this  plan  suggests. 
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THE  NEW  CANADIAN  CURRENCY. 

The  act  regulating  the  currency  of  Canada  passed  in  1858,  went  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  August,  1854.  The  legal  value  of  the  dollar  is,  nnder  this  act  five  shil- 
lings of  the  present  Canada  currency,  and  that  of  the  ceot  one-hundredth  of  a dollar. 
Business  transactions  in  either  currency  will  be  legal 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  imports  of  specie  into  New  Orleans  for  the  undermentioned 
been  as  follows — years  ending  81st  of  August : — 

1850.  1851.  185!.  1851. 

18,795,682  $7,937,119  $6,278,523  $7,865,229 


five  years  have 

1854. 

$6,967,056 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

NUMBER  IV. 

THE  COST  AND  CHARGES  OF  TRANSPORT. 

This  subject  was  considered  at  some  length  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  views 
therein  presented  will  be  incorporated  in  the  present  examination. 

An  investigation  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  several  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  seaboard  and  the  interior,  requires  an  examination  into  the  cost 
and  charges  of  transport  by  the  various  modes  of  land  and  water  conveyance. 

The  charges  cannot  be  relied  upon,  in  this  investigation,  because  they  fluctuate  on 
the  various  routes  and  on  the  different  articles  conveyed ; competition  reducing  them 
to  a minimum  and  monopoly  raising  them  to  a maximum. 

The  cost,  however,  furnishes  a more  reliable  basis  for  comparison,  as  the  elements 
upon  which  it  depends  are  usually  affected  alike  on  the  different  routes. 

These  elements  consist  of  loadiug,  conveying,  discharging,  warehousing,  insurance, 
and  in  artificial  channels,  the  necessary  expenses  of  maintenance  and  to  repay  the  cost 
of  construction. 

The  cost  of  loading  and  discharging  depends  upon  the  price  of  labor  and  the  facilities 
afforded,  and  the  cost  of  iosurance  upon  the  character  of  the  navigation. 

The  cost  of  conveyance  upon  the  ocean  is  constant,  but  the  charges  are  the  least 
from  that  port  at  which  is  concentrated  the  largest  amount  of  trade,  and  which  pos- 
sesses a favorable  climate  and  the  greatest  advantages  for  reaching  the  open  sea. 

New  York  possessing  these  advantages,  and  those  of  concentrating  at  its  harbor 
through  the  influence  of  the  great  internal  channels  of  Commerce,  the  trade  of  the  most 
extended  and  fertile  district  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  has  thus  become  tbe  chief 
commercial  center  of  this  continent 

Tbe  chain  of  western  lakes  terminating  on  the  borders  of  ibis  State,  furnishes  a trans- 
port second  only  to  that  of  the  ocean. 

The  duration  of  navigation  upon  them  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the  cloeing  of  the 
harbors  during  the  winter  season. 


* For  the  drat  number  of  this  series  of  papers  (derived  from  the  admirable  report  of  W.  J. 
McAlpinb,  Esq.,  State  Engineer  and  8urvejor,)  exhibiting  a comprehensive  history  of  “The  Pro- 
gress of  Internal  Improvements  in  tbe  Stale  of  New  York,”  see  Merchant*’  Magazine  for  July,  1854, 
(volume  xxx t.«  pages  123-126;.  For  number  2,  relating  to  “ The  Canal $ and  Railroads  a*  a Depen- 
dent System  * see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  August,  1854,  (vol.  31,  pages 247-249,)  and  for  number  3, 
relating  to  “ the  Extension  of  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  Stats  ef  New  York ,w  see  same  for  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  (voL  xxxi.,  pages  374-377.) 
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The  Hudson  affords  an  example  of  the  best  description  of  river  navigation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uniformity  of  the  flow  and  the  smoothness  and  depth  of  its  waters,  al- 
lowing the  use  of  either  sail  or  steam  vessels,  and  of  light  hulls ; thereby  increasing 
then  report  ion  of  the  weight  of  the  cargo  to  the  whole  weight  moved. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  larger  branches  have  the  advantage  of  a long  route  and  a 
current  of  from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  tonnage. 
The  fluctuations  of  their  waters  and  the  obstructions  of  their  channels,  the  higher  price 
of  labor,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  steam  vessels  exclusively,  and  the  hazards  of 
the  navigation,  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  on  these  waters. 

The  cost  of  movement  on  a canal  depends  upon  the  relative  sectional  areas  of  the 
boat  and  of  the  canal — upon  the  actual  size  of  the  two,  and  upon  the  elevation  to  be 
overcome. 

The  suspension  of  navigation  upon  the  northern  water  lines  increases  the  cost  of 
transportation  upon  them,  as  the  loss  of  time  and  the  interest  upon  the  capital  inves- 
ted is  charged  upon  the  business  done  during  the  limited  portion  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  navigable. 

The  cost  of  movement  upon  a railroad  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  curvature, 
the  inclination  of  its  gradients  and  the  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  its  limited  capac- 
ity in  comparison  with  its  cost 

The  cost  of  transport  on  artificial  works  is  increased  by  the  tax  necessary  to  be  levied 
to  give  a remuneration  for  the  capital  invested,  and  also  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  work. 

The  other  circumstances  constituting  the  expense  of  these  modes  of  transport  will 
be  treated  of  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  report 

Having  thus  given  the  characteristics  of  the  different  modes  of  transport,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  the  actual  cost  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a practical  appli- 
cation to  the  several  channels  of  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  coast 

In  arriving  at  these  genera  lresults,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  regard  those  fluctu- 
ations of  trade  and  Commerce  tending  to  increase  or  diminish  the  cost  of  transport, 
which  are  of  only  a temporary  character. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distances  traveled  by  sailing  vessels  and  the  ordinary 
charges  from  American  ports  to  England,  France,  the  West  Indies,  and  Souh  America, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  that  the  charges  from  New 
York  to  the  principal  importing  ports  of  the  world  are  less  than  from  any  other 
American  city.  The  tables  furnish  the  charges,  and  the  cost  may  be  assumed  at  two- 
thirds  of  these  charges. 


TABLE  or  0HARGE8.* 

TO  LIVERPOOL. \ , TO  HAVRE. \ 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 


From. 

Miles. 

Voyage. 

Per  mile. 
Mills. 
3.76 

Miles. 

Voyage.  Per  Mile. 

Quebec  

2,910 

$11  00 

3,130 



Boston 

3,020 

6 25 

1.74 

3,000 

$5  00 

1.67 

New  York 

....  3,160 

6 00 

1.60 

3,318 

4 50 

1.85 

Philadelphia 

3,296 

5 60 

1.10 

3,385 

5 00 

1.47 

Baltimore... 

• . . . 8,530 

5 15 

1.60 

3,620 

6 00 

1.65 

Richmond 

8,395 

6 00 

1.70 

3,486 

6 00 

1.12 

New  Orleans 

....  4,766 

t — 

7 60  1.60 

-TO  HAVANA. > 

Per  ton. 

4,846 

, TO 

7 60  1.64 

RIO  JANERIO. * 

Per  ton. 

From. 

Miles. 

Voyage. 

Per  mile. 
Mills. 

Miles. 

Voyage.  Per  mile. 

Mills. 

Quebec 

...!  ' 1,960 

.... 

.... 

6,010 

.... 

.... 

Boston 

1,480 

$1  00 

2.10 

6,310 

$4  00 

0.15 

New  York 

....  1,250 

3 00 

2.40 

6,240 

4 00 

0.76 

Philadelphia 

1,220 

4 00 

3.27 

6,000 

5 00 

1.00 

Baltimore 

1,215 

6 00 

4.11 

6,000 

6 00 

1.20 

Richmond 

1,170 

6 50 

4.70 

6,000 

6 00 

1.20 

New  Orleans 

....  696 

4 00 

6.72 

6,566 

1 00 

1.06 

* The  rntes  of  freight  specified  may  be  considered  (they  are  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  a fair 
average  freight  of  vetsePs  capacity  for  the  past  three  years.  To  Rio  Janeiro  the  freights  ore  low  pro- 
portionately, as  the  return  freights  are  generally  good. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORT  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 


Mills. 

Ocean,  long  voyage 1 

u short  “ ............  2 to  4 

Lakes,  long  “ 2 

“ short  “ 8 to  4 

Rivers,  Hudson  and  of  similar  cha- 

acter 2.5 

Rivers,  St.  Lawrence  <fc  Mississippi  8 

M tributaries  of  Mississippi  . 5 to  10 


Mills. 

Canals,  Erie  enlargement 4 

“ other  larger  but  sh  er. . 5 to  6 

“ ordinary  size 5 

**  ordi’ry  size,  great  lockage..  6 to  8 

Railroads,  transporting  coal. 6 to  10 

“ not  for  coal,  favorable 
lines  and  grades 12.6 


Railroads,  not  for  coal,  Bteep grades  15  to  25 


By  applying  these  rates  to  the  transportation  of  freight  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  we  arrive  at  the  cost  for  the  several  routes  as 
follows : — 


1st.  By  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals  enlarged, 

and  Hudson  River* $2  48 

2d.  By  Erie  Canal  enlarged  and  Hudson  River  to  New  York 2 62 

8d.  By  the  Canadian  Canals  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec 2 68 

4th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals,  and 

the  Hudson  River  to  New  York 2 94 

5th.  By  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York 8 16 

6th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  St  Lawrence,  proposed  Caugbna* 

waga  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York 8 43 

7th.  By  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River 6 19 

8th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Ogdensburgh  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroads. 8 02 

9th.  By  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  New  York 8 43 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  after  the  Erie  Canal  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  the  cheapest 
channel  of  trade  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic ; but  there  is  now  a difference 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  in  favor  of  the  rente  by  the  Canadian  Canals  to  Quebec. 

Applying  the  foregoing  rates  to  the  several  routes  between  different  points  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  seaboard,  gives  the  following  results : — 

The  cost  per  ton  from  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal,  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland,  and 
the  Ohio  canals  to  Beaver,  is  |4  77. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Portsmouth,  is  f 5 97, 
or  by  way  of  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  River,  is  $5  85. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Toledo,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Cincinnati,  is  $5  82. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Toledo,  and  the  Indiana  Canal  to  Evansville,  is  $6  99. 

The  cost  from  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago,  thence 
to  Peru,  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  St  Louis,  is  17  09,  and  to  Cairo  is  87  61. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  through  the  Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake and  the  Pennsylvania  canals.  Portage  Railroad  and  Ohio  River  to  Beaver,  is 
$4  69 ; to  Portsmouth  $5  67  ; to  Cincinnati  85  98  ; to  Evansville  86  96 ; to  Cairo 
87  64. 

The  same  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  by  Philadelphia,  the  Union  Canal,  and 
to  Beaver,  as  before,  84  31  ; to  Portsmouth  |5  39;  to  Cincinnati  $5  70;  to  Evans- 
ville 86  68;  to  Cairo  87  26. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  is  86  99. 

The  cost  per  ton  fj-om  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  Richmond,  thence  by  the  James 
River  Canal  and  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  Portsmouth,  is  $4  11;  Cincinnati 
84  42 ; Evansville  85  40 ; Cairo  85  98. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  including  the  extra  cost  of  dray- 
age  and  shipment  at  New  Orleans,  is  86  89. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pennsylvania  canals  reach  the 
Ohio  River  at  Beaver  and  Portsmouth  46  cts,  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  canals — Cincinnati,  Evansville,  and  Cairo,  12  cts.  cheaper. 


* To  the  cost  of  the  movement  in  each  of  the  above  cases,  has  been  added  a price  per  ton  which 
would,  on  a movement  of  2,000.000  tons  per  annum,  pay  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  Interest 
at  7 per  ceut  on  the  cost  of  the  artiflclal  works  through  which  the  several  routes  pats,  lu  the  case 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  movement  is  taken  at  4,000,000  tons  In  consequvnce  or  Its 
greater  capacity. 
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The  Virginia  Cad&I,  if  completed,  would  reach  the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth  $1  74 

Ser  ton  cheaper  than  the  New  York  and  Ohio  canals;  and  Cincinnati,  Evansville,  and 
airo,  $1  40  cheaper.* 

The  dividing  line  of  trade  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  canals  is  forty- 
six  miles  north  of  Beaver  and  Portsmouth,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and 
Evansville  ; but  when  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  completed,  the  dividing 
line  of  trade,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  will  be  extended  to  the  Ohio, 
and  for  a distance  of  thirty  mile9  up  that  river  from  Beaver,  (say  to  Pittsburgh,)  and 
will  embrace  all  of  the  trade  below  that  point,  until  it  is  intercepted  by  that  which 
will  descend  to  New  Orleans. 

The  dividing  line  of  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  the  New  York  canals,  is  now 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  but  when  the  Erie  Canal  i9  enlarged,  with  the 
advantages  of  the  New  York  market  aad  the  facility  of  foreign  shipment  therefrom,  it 
will  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  at  least  a9  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
transportation  about  75  cents  per  ton,  which  will  increase  the  area  of  the  drainage  of 
its  trade  as  far  as  that  sum  will  transport  by  land  or  water,  and  will  also  increase  the 
amount  of  trade  within  the  present  drainage,  by  permitting  the  exportation  of  many 
articles  of  large  bulk  and  small  value,  which  are  restrained  at  the  present  time  by  the 
cost  of  transportation.  This  extension,  a9  will  be  seen  by  the  application  of  the  rates 
given  in  the  preceding  table,  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and,  fifty  miles  on  a river  similar 
to  the  Ohio  ; one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  an  ordinary  canal ; fifty  miles  on  a rail- 
road ; and five  to  seven  miles  on  common  roads%  where  these  distances  are  not  met  by 
competing  liues,  and  one-half  of  those  distances  where  they  are  so  met. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  the  relative  cost  of  transport  by  each  route,  allowing  on 
each  a sum  that  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  expenditure  which  has  been  made  to  con- 
struct the  artificial  works  on  them.  They  do  not  include  the  tolls  which  are  charged 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  the  works,  nor  the  charges  which  are  necessary  to  be  paid  to 
the  forwarders. 

If  such  tolls  and  charges  are  made  upon  the  9ame  basis  upon  each  route,  the  expense 
of  transportation  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cost  charges  given  in  the  preced- 
ing tables,  while  the  actual  charges  would  probably  be  in  each  case  about  double  the 
cost  charges 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  charges  on  the  principal  water  and  railroad  lines,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  published  rates. 

THE  CHARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  THE  SEABOARD  AND  THE  WEST  BT  THE 
VARIOUS  RAILROADS  AND  WATER  LINES. 

FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Pr.  ton  pr.  mile. 

m. 

Hudson  River 7 

Erie  Canal 1 1 

Western  Lakes,  short  voyage.  1 

“ long  “ .5 

New  York  & Erie  Railroad  . . 2 4 

Hudson  River  Railroad 3 1 

New  York  Central  Railroad. . 3 4 

Western  roads,  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  average 2 5 

FROM  BOSTON  TO  WESTERN  LAKES. 

New  England  roads  from  Bos* 

to  Rouse’s  Point 2 7 

Northern  road,  Rouse’s  Point 

to  Ogdensburgh 2 

Lake  Ontario  Welland  Canal  . 7 

Western  road,  Bost’n  to  Alba’y  2 8 


* The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session , decided  to  abandon  the  water  line  across  the 
mountains,  and  a railroad  is  now  btdng  built  instead  of  tho  canal.  This  increases  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  that  route,  and  prevents  its  consideration  aa  a competitor  with  the  New  York  Canals. 


FROM  QUEBEC. 

Pr.  ton  per  mile. 


CIS.  IU. 

St  Lawrence  River  <fc  canals..  . 6 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Pennsyl’nia  Canal  to  Pittsb’rgh  2 4 

Pennsylvania  Rail  road  to  Pitts- 
burgh, (estimated) S 

Ohio  River 

FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  Ohio  Railroad ...  3 

FROM  NEW  OBLEANS. 

Mississippi  River, (lower)  ...  . 6 

. “ (upper) 9 

Ohio  canals. 1 

Wabash  aud  Erie  Canal. 1 9 

Illinois  Canal 1 4 

M River 1 2 
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BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  length  of  this  road,  main  line,  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  is  44|  miles.  The 
Boston  and  Worcester  Company  have  six  branch  lines  (24  miles)  now  open  for  traffic. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  and  branch  roads  is  68f  miles.  The  Millbury  Branch 
opened  in  1886,  the  Saxon ville  Branch  opened  in  1846,  the  Newtown  Lower  Falls 
Branch  opened  in  1847,  the  Brookline  Branch  opened  in  1848,  the  Milford  Branch 
opened  the  same  year,  and  the  Framingham  Branch  opened  in  1849. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  capital  stock  upon  which  dividends  have  been 
paid,  cost  of  road,  gross  and  net  income,  expenses  of  operating  the  road,  and  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  Company  for  the  eighteen  years,  commencing  the  first  after  its 
completion : — 


Year. 

Capital. 

Cost. 

Gross  income. 

Expenses. 

Net  income. 

Div. 

1836 

1,500,000 

$1,500,000 

$175,185 

$89,135 

$86,050 

6 

1837 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

210,047 

94,762 

115,285 

6 

1838 

. 1,700,000 

1,710,214 

212,324 

89,325 

122,999 

n 

1839 

1,700,000 

1,848,085 

231,807 

122,572 

109,235 

6 

1840 

. 1,800,000 

1,994,981 

267,547 

140,441 

127,106 

6 

1841 

2,200,000 

2,374,647 

810,807 

162,998 

147,809 

7 

1842 

2,700,000 

2.764,896 

849,207 

168,510 

180,697 

7 

1848 

2,700,000 

2,836,200 

883,367 

206,641 

176,726 

6 

1844 

2,900,000 

2,914,078 

426,403 

233,264 

193,139 

H 

1845 

2,900,000 

2,900,000 

487,455 

249,729 

237,726 

8 

1846 

8,600,000 

8,485,232 

564,712 

288,876 

270,886 

8 

1847 

3,500,000 

4,113,609 

722,170 

881,986 

840,184 

10 

1848 

. 4,500,000 

4,650,892 

716,284 

881,917 

334,867 

«* 

1849 

4,500,000 

4,908,382 

703,361 

405,551 

297,810 

6 

1850 

4,500,000 

4,882,648 

757,947 

877,041 

880,906 

«* 

1851 

4,600,000 

4,862,748 

748,922 

414,109 

829,813 

7 

1852 

. 4,600,000 

4,846,966 

768,819 

427,522 

881,297 

7 

1858 

4,500,000 

4,850,784 

887,219 

456,628 

431,691 

7 

The  gross  income  of  the  road  for  eighteen  years  has  been  $8,898,583,  and  the  ex- 
penses during  same  time  $4,685,528.  The  total  net  income  for  the  eighteen  yean 
was  $4,218,676  ; the  whole  amount  of  the  dividends  divided  in  the  eighteen  yean 
has  been  126  percent. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  have  been 
nearly  equal  to  7 per  cent  upon  the  whole  expenditure.  The  increase  of  cost  of  the 
road  over  original  estimate  has  been  $8,966,880,  or  550  per  cent ; of  earnings,  620  per 
cent;  of  expenses,  1,200  per  cent ; and  of  net  earnings,  400  per  cent  The  annual  in- 
crease has  been  pretty  uniform.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
road  for  traffic,  the  gross  earnings  reached  the  sum  of  $426,403 ; at  the  end  of 
eighteen  years,  $887,219.  The  cost  of  the  road  reached  its  maximum  in  1849,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  slightly  reduced.  The  earnings  in  the  meantime  have  in- 
creased from  $708,861  to  $887,219 — a gain  of  $183,858,  or  26  per  cent. 

The  road  is  thoroughly  constructed,  with  ample  grounds,  buildings,  and  side  tracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  business.  The  amount  paid  for  real  estate  has  added 
largely  to  the  cost  of  the  road.  The  equipment  of  the  company  on  the  30th  day  of 
November,  1853,  consisted  in  26  locomotive  engioes;  100  passenger- cars ; also, 
44-236th  parts  of  24  passenger-cars  belonging  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  Express 
Line;  18  baggage-cars,  and  44 -236th  parts  of  10  baggage-cars  belonging  to  the  above 
line;  640  merchandise  - cars ; and  84  gravel  cars.  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
company  to  make  no  further  addition  to  the  capital  account 

No  railroad  in  the  country  is  better  or  more  efficiently  managed  than  the  Boston 
and  Worcester,  especially  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Ginert  Twichell,  Esq.,  the 
intelligent  and  energetic  Superintendent 

% 
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THE  VICTORIA  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  AT  MONTREAL. 

This  stupendous  enterprise,  as  we  learn  from  the  State  of  Maine , is  now  in  active 
progress,  and  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should  occur,  it  is  intended  that  the 
first  train  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  shall  go  through  the  Victoria  Bridge 
in  the  summer  of  1853. 

For  the  following  description  of  what  has  been  not  inappropriately  designated  the 
greatest  work  of  modern  times,  we  are  indebted  to  John  A.  Poor,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
the  State  of  Maine , and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  agents  in  bringing  about 
the  “ annexation  ” of  Canada  to  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  Atlantic  and  St 
Lawrence  Railroad.  This  account  was  prepared  by  Sir  C.  P.  Rooney,  from  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  Chief  Engineer  of  this  great  work,  and  may  be  relied  upon 
as  entirely  accurate  in  all  its  details : — 

As  is  already  well  known,  the  commercial  reason  given  for  the  construction  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  is  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  exhaustless  products  of  Canada 
West,  and  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union — such  as  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  <fec. — without  break  of  gauge  or  of  bulk,  from  the  extreme 
Western  point  of  British  North  America  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  promoters  of 
the  undertaking  allege  that,  by  means  of  the  bridge,  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  traffic  more  cheaply  ^and  expeditiously  than  by  any  other  exist- 
ing route,  whether  of  rail  or  of  water ; and  they  must  be  doubtless  strong  in  the 
faith,  as  its  cost  is  to  be  about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the 
total  expense  of  building  the  1,112  miles  comprising  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  tubular,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Britannia  Bridge  over 
the  Menai  Straits,  in  North  Wales.  It  will  consist  of  25  spans  or  spaces  for  naviga- 
tion between  the  24  piers,  (exclusive  of  two  abutments,)  for  the  support  of  the  tubes. 
The  center  span  will  be  830  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  other  spans  will  be  242  feet 
wide.  The  width  of  each  of  the  piers  next  to  the  abutments  will  be  15  feet,  and  the 
width  of  those  approaching  the  two  center  piers  will  be  gradually  increased,  so  that 
these  two  piers  will  each  be  18  feet  wide,  or  8 feet  more  than  those  next  the  abut- 
ments. Each  abutment  is  to  be  242  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  and  from  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north  abutment  there  will  be  a solid  stone  embank- 
ment, (faced  in  rough  masonry  towards  the  current,)  1,200  feet  in  length.  The  stone 
embankment  leading  from  the  south  shore  of  the  river  to  the  south  abutment,  will  be 
600  feet  long.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  from  abutment  to  abutment,  will  be  8,000 
feet,  and  its  total  length  from  river  bank  to  river  bank  will  be  10,284  feet,  or  176  feet 
less  than  two  English  mile9. 

The  clear  distance  between  the  ordinary  summer  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  center  tube  is  to  be  60  feet,  and  the  high t diminishes  towards 
either  side,  with  a grade  at  the  rate  of  I in  180,  or  40  feet  in  the  mile,  so  that  at  the 
outer  or  river  edge  of  each  abutment  the  hight  is  86  feet  above  the  summer  level. 
The  summer  depth  of  the  water  in  the  St  Lawrence  varies  from  14  feet  about  the 
center  to  4 feet  towards  the  banks,  and  the  current  runs,  at  the  site  of  the  bridge,  at 
a rate  varying  from  7 to  10  miles  an  hour. 

Each  of  the  tubes  will  be  19  feet  in  hight  at  the  end,  whence  they  will  gradually 
increase  to  22  feet  6 inches  in  the  center.  The  width  of  each  tube  will  be  16  feet,  or 
9 feet  6 inches  wider  than  the  rail  track.  The  total  weight  of  iron  in  the  tubes  will 
be  10,400  tons,  and  they  will  be  bound  and  riveted  together  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  machinery  to  that  employed  in  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The 
principal  part  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  and  abutments  is  a 
dense,  blue  limestone,  found  at  Points  Claire,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  about  18  miles 
above  Montreal,  about  8 above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
large  village  has  suddenly  sprung  up  at  the  place,  for  during  the  last  twelve  months 
upwards  of  500  quarrymen,  stone- masons,  and  laborers  have  been  employed  there. 
Every  contrivance  that  could  be  adopted  to  save  manual  labor  has  also  been  applied, 
and  its  extent  will  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  machinery  at  the  quarry  and  the 
adjacent  jetty  has — including  the  cost  of  the  jetty — involved  an  outlay  of  $150,000. 
Three  powerful  steam-tugs  and  85  barges,  each  capable  of  carrying  200  ton9  of  stone, 
have  been  specially  built  for  the  work,  at  a cost  of  about  $120,000.  These  are  used 
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for  the  conveyance  of  the  stone  to  the  piers ; and  by  the  end  of  September  next,  a 
railway  on  the  permanent  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  track  will  be  laid  down  from  the 
quarry — close  to  which  the  permanent  line  will  pass — to  the  north  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  so  as  to  convey  along  it  the  stone  required  for  the  north  embankment  and 
for  the  northern  abutment 

The  piers  close  to  the  abutments  will  each  contain  about  6,000  tons  of  masonry. 
Scarcely  a block  used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  will  be  lea$  than  7 tons  weight, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  current  and  to  the 
breaking  up  of  ice  in  spring,  will  weigh  fully  10  tons  each.  As  the  construction  of 
“ Pier  No.  1 ” is  already  several  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  process  of  binding 
the  blocks  together  can  now  be  seen  and  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  abundant 
use  of  the  best  water  cement,  each  stone  is  clamped  to  its  neighbors  in  several  places 
by  iron  rivets,  and  the  interstices  between  the  rivets  and  the  blocks  are  filled  up  with 
molten  lead.  If  the'  mighty  St  Lawrence  conquers  these  combined  appliances,  then 
indeed  is  there  an  end  to  all  mechanical  resistances. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  bight  and  width  of  the  piers  converging  towards 
the  center,  the  weight  of  stone  in  those  that  will  bear  the  center  tube  will  be  about 
8,000  tons  each.  The  total  amount  of  masonry  in  the  piers  will  be  27,600,000  cubic 
feet,  which,  at  13}  feet  to  the  ton,  gives  a total  weight  of  about  206,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  are  the  engineers  of  the  bridge,  on  be- 
half of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  former  gentleman  visited  Canada  last  year, 
and  purposes  returning  again  when  the  works  have  made  further  progress.  The  lat- 
ter is  permanently  located  in  the  province,  not  only  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
bridge,  but  also  as  Engineer-in- chief  of  the  railway  company.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  Betts^cfe  Jackson,  and  their  representative  in  Canada  for  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  and  for  the  railway  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  a distance  of  180 
miles,  is  Mr.  James  Hodges,  a gentleman  well  known  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  important  engineering  works  in  England. 

The  coffer  dams,  (entirely  on  a new  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Hodges,)  for  the 
northern  abutment  and  the  three  first  adjacent  piers,  have  been  some  time  success- 
fully placed.  The  masonry  in  Pier  No.  1,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  several  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  commenced  in  the  next  pier,  and  is  ready 
for  a beginning  in  the  abutment  The  whole  of  these  will  be  raised  ten  feet  above 
the  winter  level  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which  is  17  feet  above  the  summer  level,  before 
the  ice  sets  in  in  December,  when  all  masonry  work  will  have  to  be  suspended  until 
the  spring  of  1855. 


HOW  RAILROADS  INCREASE  WEALTH. 

Inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time  there  exists  quite  an  outcry  against  some  of  the 
railroad  enterprises  of  the  day,  we  copy  the  following  from  a late  number  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad  Record  with  the  object  of  showing  the  influence  of  railways,  and  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  facilities  of  Commerce : — 


Railway  investments  in  Ohio. $50,000,000 

Market  value 86,000,000 

Increased  value  of  lands  61,000,000 

Annual  gain  in  transportation  $7,000,000,  which  is  interest  on  100,000,000 
Annual  gain  in  interest  $1,000,000,  which  is  interest  on 16,000,000 


Aggregate  value $201,000,000 


Deduct  the  original  cost,  and  we  have  a clear  gain  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  161 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  editor,  thus  comments : — 

Try  this  estimate  by  any  other  test  that  can  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
within  limits.  Take,  for  example,  the  valuation  of  the  State.  In  three  years  three 
hundred  millions  have  been  added  to  the  assessments  of  the  State,  and  the  assess- 
ments are  under  valuation.  Take  Cincinnati  as  an  example.  In  five  years  her  Com- 
merce has  doubled.  What  has  done  it?  Her  bank  capital  is  constantly  diminishing, 
and  her  rates  of  interest  are  enormous.  What  has  eustair.ed  her  f But  for  the  ex- 
tension of  her  trade  through  the  interior,  by  railways,  the  tyranny  of  legislation,  and 
the  equally  bad  municipal  management,  would  almost  have  crushed  her.  The  vastly 
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enlarged  facilities  for  trade,  and  also  of  manufactures,  have  borne  her  triumphant 
through  the  conflict  Whence,  then,  originates  the  absurd  idea,  that  railways  have 
absorbed  commercial  capital  ? Railways  alone  have  saved  the  commercial  community 
from  bankruptcy.  Whence,  then,  comes  this  cry  ? This  is  it — Railways  as  well  as 
increased  currency  have  immensely  increased  the  business  of  the  country.  Hence, 
more  money  is  required  for  a greatly  enlarged  business.  Then  extravagance,  to  a 
most  foolish  extent,  has  taken  possession  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  that  demands 
money.  Then  comes  a pressure.  There  is  overtrading,  export  of  specie,  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  some  failures.  Somebody  must  be  blamed.  Who  f The  most  prom- 
inent, active,  and  public  body  is  a railway,  and  he  is  charged  with  doing  too  muph. 
It  is  the  old  Jack  Cade  cry  of  put  down  the  men  with  the  ink  horns,  because  they  can 
write;  and  arrest  the  progress  of  railways,  because  they  make  too  much  business  1 
When  you  cease  to  make  railways,  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  will  be  killed. 


INCREASE  ON  BRITISH  STEAM  AND  SAIL  MARINE. 

The  steam  marine  of  Great  Britain  originated  in  the  year  1814.  In  that  year  two 
steam  vessels  were  built  with  a combined  measurement  of  4&6  tons.  In  1820  the 
registered  tonnage  of  their  steamships  (excluding  the  colonial)  was  7,248  tons,  vessels 
43.  The  increase  has  since  been  irregular,  showing  in  1850  an  aggregate  of  168,844. 
In  the  same  period  (36  years)  the  merchant  marine  increased  from  2,414,170  tons  to 
8,565,183  tons.  The  increase  at  various  dates  is  shown  as  annexed  : — 


REGISTERED  BRITISH  SHIPPING.  STEAM  VESSELS. 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1815 

21,856 

2,447,831 

10 

1,633 

7,248 

1820 

2,439,029 

48 

1825 

2,328,807 

168 

20,287 

1830 

2,201,592 

315 

33,444 

1835 

2,360,303 

538 

60,520 

1840 

2,768,262 

783 

90,732 

1845 

24,368 

3,123,180 

917 

118,782 

1860 

1851 

25,977 

26,043 

8,565,133 

3,662,344 

3,759,278 

1,285 

168,344 

1852 

... 

In  1852,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  was  only  7 1 2,  notwithstanding  the  demand 
for  shipping  for  Australia,  California,  <fcc.,  whereas  in  1847  the  number  was  981 ; in 
1841,  1,192,  and  in  1840,  1,448.  In  1825,  when  the  trade  and  business  of  Great  Brit- 
ain suddenly  enlarged,  and  speculation  rife,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  was  1,003, 
and  in  1826,  1,151,  being  much  larger  than  in  1852.  This  result  maybe  in  part 
attributed  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  Bteam  vessels. 


GALENA  AND  CHICAGO  UNION  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  145  miles  in  length,  the  distance  between  Chicago  and  Galena.  The 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  president  and  superintendent  exhibits  its  affairs  as  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  earnings  of  this  road  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  30,  1864,  were  as  follows: — 

From  passengers $839,996  I Mails. $11,249 

Freight 447,667  [ 

Total $799,913 


RECEIPTS  OF  FRENCH  RAILROADS. 

The  Monitcur  publishes  the  gross  receipts  of  the  French  railroads  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1854,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1863. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  distance  open  this  year  of  about  200  miles  of  rail,  but  the 
increase  of  the  receipts  is  much  beyond  the  proportionate  yield  of  this  added  distance. 
The  advance  is  about  fourteen  millions.  If  calculated  by  kilometres — four-fifths  of  a 
mile — the  advance  in  yield  of  1854  over  1853  is  2,300  francs  per  kilometre,  or  twelve 
per  cent.  This  for  France,  and  under  the  circumstances,  is  a /creditable  state  of 
things. 
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THE  COLLIES  MAIL  8TEAMERS. 

The  average  expenses  of  a voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back  have  in- 
creased $10,984  a trip.  The  increased  pay  i9  $13,750;  the  increased  expenses  per 
voyage  are  $10,984 — leaving  the  actual  increase  of  pay,  under  the  act,  only  $2,765. 
The  increased  speed  on  the  Collins  line  since  July  1st,  1852,  has  averaged  two  days 
each  way  over  the  speed  made  in  1850  and  1851 ; and  this  increased  speed  biu 
created  additional  expense,  together  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  wages. 
As,  for  instance,  coaT  has  advanced  $3  per  ton,  making  an  increased  expenditure  of 
$5,500  per  round  trip  to  Liverpool  and  back — or  $143,000  for  the  26  yearly  trips. 

The  increased  postage  for  1853  over  1852  appears  from  the  Postmaster- General's 
Report  to  be  S4  per  cent  In  1852,  $339,164 ; in  1853,  $409,804.  If  this  per  centage 
of  increase  be  taken  a9  any  criterion,  the  per  centage  of  this  year  will  be  a9  follows : 
1854,  $650,578;  and  for  1855,  $951,056 — a sum  greater  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
government  for  the  service.  The  increased  postage  of  the  Cunard  line  for  the  same 
time  is  29  per  cent.  In  1852  $655,021,  and  in  1853  $845,553.  Allowing  the  British 
postage  to  increase  this  year  and  the  next  at  29  per  cent,  the  result  will  be  a9  follows  : 
for  1854,  $1,090,764  ^ and  for  1855,  $1,407,056. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LARDS  IR  OHIO  IR  1863. 

The  following  table  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine , was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  shows  the  number  of 
acres  sold,  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  the  average  price  per  acre  as  sold,  and 
the  average  price  per  acre  as  appraised,  Ac. 

SALES  OF  LAND  AS  ENTERED  ON  RECORD  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES,  BETWEEN  TOE  1ST 
DAY  OF  APRIL  AND  18T  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  1853. 


Amount 
for  which 


No.  of 

Amount 
for  which 

same  lands 
were  appraised 

Average 
per  acre  as 

Average 
per  sere  as 

Counties. 

acres  sold. 

they  were  sold. 

In  1853. 

sold. 

appraised. 

Adams. 

Allen 

3,253 

$32,048 

$30,671 

$9  85 

$9  48 

Ashland. 

....  6,159 

145,844 

108,880 

28  68 

17  66 

Ashtabula 

7,309 

132,402 

89,690 

18  11 

12  27 

Auglaize- 

7,299 

65,088 

62,384 

7 55 

7 18 

Belmont 

7,672 

212,842 

161,020 

28  10 

21  26 

Brown 

....  1,856 

48,003 

40,208 

25  86 

21  66 

Champaign- 

6,876 

130,689 

117,482 

24  81 

21  86 

Clark 

4,057 

147,218 

107,802 

86  29 

26  67 

Clermont 

....  6,160 

147,399 

117,696 

28  67 

22  79 

Clinton ... ..... . 

2,981 

84,776 

72,847 

28  44 

24  27 

Columbiana. 

7,610 

194,614 

163,687 

25  91 

21  77 

Coshocton 

2,704 

54,801 

34,908 

20  26 

18  96 

Crawford 

8,968 

160,577 

149,514 

16  79 

16  68 

Cuyahoga 

....  7,367 

270,199 

264,326 

86,172 

86  72 

36  98 

Darke 

13,853 

102,610 

7 41 

6 28 

Defiance 

....  7,884 

49,154 

110,021 

41,052 

6 28 

6 20 

Delaware 

....  5,461 

85,684 

20  14 

16  «» 

Erie  ........... 

2,238 

62,916 

60,624 

28  11 

27  09 

Fairfield 

5,634 

160,834 

165,629 

28  65 

29  40 

Fayette 

....  12,704 

261,292 

250,789 

20  67 

19  76 

Franklin 

Fulton - 

6,907 

181,175 

171,188 

80  67 

28  9S 

Gallia 

!.!.  4,245 

86,892 

30,181 

8 84 

7 11 

Geauga^ 

....  6,968 

127,872 

120,179 

18  36 

17  25 

Greene 

....  6,194 

179,706 

177,868 

29  01 

28  72 

Guernsey 

....  4,788 

69,674 

46,121 

14  88 

9 78 
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Amount 

for  which 

Amount 

same  lands 

Average 

Average 

No.  of 

for  which 

were  appraised 

per  acre  as 

per  acre  aa 

Counties. 

acres  sold. 

they  were  sold. 

In  1853. 

sold. 

appraised. 

Hancock 

....  9,648 

l06,886 

90,639 

11  03 

9 89 

Hardin 

Harrison 

....  8,188 

67,864 

55,315 

21  66 

17  65 

Henr  v_ 

Highland 

....  1,028 

25,600 

21,837 

25  02 

21  85 

Hocking. 

4,641 

88,236 

34,955 

8 42 

7 70 

Holmes .. ....... 

Huron.. 

.!..  1,876 

30,741 

28,871 

16  38 

15  39 

Jackson.. 

2,548 

19,296 

14,964 

7 67 

6 87 

Jefferson.. 

....  2,539 

78,894 

54,237 

31  08 

21  87 

Knox 

....  4,838 

90,519 

79,164 

18  73 

, 16  40 

Lake 

....  4,128 

106  763 

93,299 

25  89 

22  63 

Lawrence 

2,098 

15,317 

12,447 

7 30 

5 98 

Licking 

13,581 

802,095 

308,434  s 

22  24 

22  71 

Logan.. 

10,966 

203,762 

177,086 

18  53 

16  01 

Lorain  

7,453 

139,031 

181,164 

18  65 

17  60 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning- 

1,954 

55,359 

49,105 

28  33 

25  13 

Marion 

6,757 

74,901 

80,156 

18  01 

13  92 

Medina-. 

864 

22,533 

22,799 

26  08 

26  39 

Meigs 

3,860 

28,413 

25,905 

7 86 

6 71 

Mercer- 

5,993 

29,635 

29,686 

4 94 

4 95 

Miami  

....  4,405 

143,431 

129,701 

82  56 

29  44 

Monroe 

. . . 6,938 

55,434 

57,023 

7 98 

8 21 

Montgomery.. . . . 

4,470 

191,484 

190,439 

42  84 

42  56 

Morgan... 

4,991 

65,372 

59,848 

15  58 

12  76 

Morrow 

2,067- 

38,700 

83,763 

18  81 

16  41 

Muskingum 

Noble 

....  1,816 

24,080 

17,628 

13  25 

9 65 

Ottawa 

9,128 

63,886 

71,864 

7 00 

7 87 

Paulding 

Perry  -T. 

....  8,706 

82,158 

49,781 

22  17 

13  44 

Pickaway 

Pike 

6,285 

57,969 

37,138 

10  96 

7 08 

Portage 

9,411 

208.538 

213,024 

22  16 

22  63 

Preble 

7,093 

219,322 

181,878 

80  64 

26  57 

Putnam 

....  5,968 

86,560 

29,467 

6 13 

4 94 

Richland  

....  6,218 

144,697 

96,519 

23  27 

15  52 

Ross 

....  7,248 

136,583 

135,211 

18  84 

18  65 

Sandusky 

Scioto  /. 

. ..  23,217 

163,372 

128,349 

7 04 

5 53 

Seneca- 

....  8,157 

169,798 

186,978 

20  82 

16  79 

Shelby. 

2,483 

83,002 

27,839 

13  29 

11  01 

Stark 

10,688 

335,282 

260,400 

81  87 

24  36 

Summit 

3.828 

106,207 

97,139 

27  48 

26  87 

Trumbull 

....  6,260 

129,496 

101,901 

20  69 

16  28 

Tuscarawas 

....  5,570 

97,658 

87,617 

17  61 

16  71 

Union 

Vanwert ,t. 

Vinton- . T 

Warren  ....  

Washington 

....  15,061 

124,770 

112,185 

8 28 

7 44 

Wayne 

824 

28,899 

15,622 

85  07 

18  96 

Williams 

....  4,313 

27,337 

16,936 

6 34 

8 95 

Wood 

13,197 

85,623 

77,899 

' 6 49 

5 90 

Wyandot-. . . .. 

5,665 

74,666 

62,443 

18  16 

11  02 

Total ........ 

..  438,168 

$7,425,492 

$6,483,240 

$16  94 

$14  70 
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PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  following  official  statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  assessed  in  each  county  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  years  1853  and  1854,  was  compiled  at  Frankfort,  the 
seat  of  government  for  that  State,  expressly  for  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current.  The 
increase  over  last  year,  it  is  seen,  is  158,807  head : — 


Adair 

Hogs  over  6 months  old. 

1851.  1854. 

15,242  20,630 

Jessamine 

Hogs  over  6 months  old. 

18SS.  18*4. 

10,188  11,631 

Allen 

11,981 

18,713 

Johnson  

4,716 

7,449 

Anderson 

9,632 

14,087 

Kenton  ........ 

7,787 

8,488 

Boyle 

13,018 

12,176 

Knox 

10,054 

13,563 

Ballard 

12,163 

16,186 

Larue 

9,642 

12,567 

Barren 

27,874 

87,085 

Laurel 

8,050 

7,286 

9,942 

Bath  

19,835 

Lawrence 

11,753 

Boone 

*0,791 

24,136 

Letcher. ....... 

4,699 

7,214 

Bourbon  

17,702 

20,896 

Lewis 

8,215 

Bracken  ....... 

7,167 

8,528 

Lincoln 

20,723 

18,808 

Breatritt 

7,290 

8,470 

Livingston 

8,078 

12,124 

Breckenridge  . . . 

14,874 

20,586 

Logan 

19,898 

23,081 

Bullitt. 

12,477 

14,773 

Madison  

85,018 

81,787 

Butler 

12,750 

17,803 

Marion 

16,993 

19,285 

Caldwell 

18,706 

14,878 

Marshall . . . .... . 

8,638 

18,000 

Campbell 

3,441 

5,874 

Meson 

16,127 

20,122 

Calloway  ...... 

10,394 

16,083 

McCracken 

6,475 

8,492 

Carroll 

9,662 

10,901 

Meade 

9,174 

12,692 

Carter 

6,099 

7,759 

Mercer 

17,839 

19,749 

Ca9ey 

12,677 

15,699 

Monroe 

13,613 

20,172 

Christian 

25,685 

33,211 

Montgomery . . . . 

15,685 

15,972 

Clarke.  

18,875 

17,300 

Muhlenberg  .... 

19,880 

26,705 

Clay 

7,666 

9,017 

Morgan 

9,054 

18,923 

Clinton  ........ 

9,012 

12,057 

Nelson  ......... 

27,845 

30,466 

Crittenden 

11,008 

17,535 

Nichols 

11,938 

16,047 

Cumberland 

13,455 

16,084 

Ohio 

18,781 

28,686 

Daviess 

20,208 

Oldham 

18,079 

16,877 

Edmonson 

6,790 

6,755 

7,884 

Owen 

15,337 

Estill 

10,051 

Owsley 

6,496 

8,428 

Fayette. ....... 

19,804 

21,076 

Pendleton 

5,399 

7,899 

Fleming  ....... 

17,649 

20,538 

10,669 

Perry 

7,888 

Floyd 

7,854 

Pike 

8,547 

9,852 

Franklin 

8,607 

Powell 

2,345 

16,888 

2,638 

Fulton 

7,068 

7,471 

Pulaski 

24,325 

Gallatin 

7,262 

9,442 

Rockcastle  ..... 

5,537 

6,324 

Garrard 

19,777 

21,462 

Russell 

9,839 

12,603 

Grant  

9,588 

12,887 

Scott 

18,519 

19,475 

Graves 

15,128 

20,990 

Shelby  

85,692 

8,027 

42,420 

Grapson 

10,168 

16,997 

Simpson  ....... 

10,257 

Green 

12,819 

18,663 

8,622 

Spencer  ........ 

17,574 

21,351 

Greenup 

6,786 

Taylor 

9,582 

12,524 

Hardin  

21,449 

Todd 

16,506 

19,648 

Hancock 

5,677 

8,826 

Twigg 

13,848 

19,993 

Harlan 

10,018 

11,982 

Trimble 

9,694 

Harrison 

16,148 

20,388 

Union 

16,225 

20,720 

Hart 

11,626 

15,617 

Warren. ....... 

22,898 

28,389 

Henderson 

18,965 

24,680 

22,948 

Washington  .... 

19,678 

22,819 

Henry 

20,914 

Wayne 

19,785 

22,519 

Hickman 

10,986 

12,883 

Whitley 

12,614 

18,517 

Hopkins 

22,481 

82,876 

Woodward  ..... 

8,735 

10,864 

Jefferson  ........ 

19,248 

Lyon,  N.  O.  .... 

8,383 

Total 1,356,892  1,615,699 
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WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  1854,  in  this  country, 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  home  consumption  at  one  hun  re 
and  twenty  millions,  leaving  but  thirty  millions  for  export.  The  exports  of  the  Unite 
States  in  wheat  and  flour,  reduced  to  bushels,  in  1851  and  1852,  were  as  follows . 

In  1851 bushels  101,000,000  12'03?’^ 

In  1852 143,000,000  16,551,902 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  was  very  nearly  the  same,  viz. : twelve  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  In  a crop  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  the  same  proportion  wi 
give  eighteen  millions  of  bushels  for  exportation.  But  as  the  price  was  then  low,  we 
must  allow  for  an  increased  export  under  high  prices.  Thirty  millions,  however,  is 
the  very  utmost  we  can  export,  without  changiog  the  use  of  wheat  and  flour  to  that  o 
corn.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  if  the  war  in  Europe  continues,  deranging  as  it 
does  the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  market  for  breadstuff^,  the* prices  for  brea  st  s 
in  this  country  will  continue  to  range  much  above  the  ordinary  average. 

The  Record  adds — 

There  is  a popular  error  as  to  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  ]yhic 
pervades  the  commercial  circles  as  well  as  the  newspapers.  It  arises  from  . * 

ing  the  capacity  to  produce  with  the  actual  production.  Men  look  round  on  * 
grain-growing  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  say,  “We  can  feed  all  Europe.  ry 
true,  we  can,  but  we  do  not  The  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas  send  vas  y 
greater  surpluses  to  market  than  we  do,  and  always  will,  unless  prices  rule  *8 
the  United  States.  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  average  prices  paid  for  wheat  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  no  great  temptation  to  indulge  in  that  crop.  .Notwithstanding 
boasts  made  of  wheat  culture  on  the  prairie  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  an  » 

they  have  as  yet  made  no  advance  on  the  wheat  culture  of  Ohio.  The  fact 
the  grass  and  corn  which  go  into  cattle  and  hogs  are  the  most  profitable  crops, 
present  prices,  it  is  true  the  farmer  will  produce  as  much  wheat  as  he  can,  but 
no  such  prices  until  after  the  fall  planting  was  made.  The  agriculture  of  a y 

cannot  be  changed  in  one  year  or  two.  At  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  farmer  wi 
glad  to  cultivate  wheat ; but  he  seldom  has  that  temptation,  and  the  great  irregu  a y 
of  prices  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  on  that  crop.  , ... 

We  conclude,  then,  even  if  Ohio  produces  more  than  an  average  crop,  yet  e 
be  no  excessive  surplus  of  grain  in  this  country.  If  we  need  heavy  surp  uses, 
must  have  another  year  of  cultivation  to  produce  them. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

England  is  making  every  effort  in  her  power  to  release  herself  from  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  her  main  supply  of  “ food  for  her  looms.  We  fancy  it  will  be 
a long  time  before  she  accomplishes  that  object  We  copy  from  a London  journal 
the  following  statement : — 

A resident  in  India  has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bazlcy,  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  four  samples  of  cotton  produced  in  Assam,  obtained  by  mm 
at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  oocie  y 0 . 

cutta.  No.  1.  Dera  Kupas  indigenous  cotton,  with  seed  in  it,  grown  in  Debroognur , 
No.  2.  J aloha  Kupas  indigenous  cotton,  with  seed  in  it,  grown  in  Debrooghur ; u,  *0. 
1.  Sea  Island  cotton,  gathered  in  Debrooghur,  m December  1858  ; 
grown  from  American  Gulf  seed,  gathered  in  Debrooghur  in  December,  1 • . , • 

1 and  No.  2 are  both  grown  from  United  States  seed.  The  B No.  1 is  said  to  pre- 
serve all  the  characteristics  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  though  grown  so  far  m land  as  pper 
Assam : the  B No.  2 is  considered  a valuable  cotton,  and  both  are  held  sufficient  to 
prove  that  even  excellent  cotton  can  be  grown  in  India.  The  indigenous  co  on  is 
poor.  Mr.  Blundell  recommends  that  a supply  of  good  fresh  Sea  Ieland  seed  be  ob- 
tained from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  sent  to  Debrooghur,  properly  pac  e , 
and  upon  this  recommendation  the  Chamber  intends  to  act  directly,  including  a so 
seeds  of  other  American  cottons,  the  Upland,  New  Orleans,  Ac.;  also  of  Egyptian  an 
of  the  Brazil  descriptions.  The  Brazil,  Mr.  Blundell  thinks  might  answer  well-tbe 
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same  length  of  staple  might  be  preserved,  aDd  the  fiber  made  finer  and  less  wiry  by 
the  soil  and  climate.  Another  suggestion  which  he  makes  is,  that  as  land  in  India 
pays  a tax  to  the  Government,  it  might  be  advisable,  should  the  business  of  growing, 
cotton  at  Debrooghur  be  taken  up  by  the  Manchester  interests,  to  solicit  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  forego  any  rent  of  the  land  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  Democracy , a journal  recently  established  at  Buffalo  by  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  conducted  with  a good  deal  of  ability,  publishes  the  following  table  and 
remarks  illustrating  the  value  of  railroads : — 

Upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the  economical  limit  to  transportation  is  confined 
within  a comparatively  few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the  kind  of  freight  and 
the  character  of  the  roads.  Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  not  far  from  fifty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a suffi- 
cently  correct  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  Estimating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
value  of  wheat  at  $1  4o  per  bushel,  and  com  at  75  cents,  and  that  88  bushels  of  each 
are  equal  to  a ton,  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation 
880  miles,  and  the  latter  165  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  market, 
neither  of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  commercial  value,  with  only  a common 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market.  But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upon 
railroads  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  upon 
the  ordinary  road.  These  works,  therefore,  extend  the  economic  limit  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  above  articles  to  8,300  and  1,650  miles  respectively. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  A TON  OF  WHEAT,  AND  ONE  OF  CORN,  AT  GIVEN 
POINTS  FROM  MARKET,  AS  AFFECTED  BT  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BT  RAILROAD  AND 
OVER  THE  ORDINARY  ROAD. 

Transportation  by  railroad.  Transit  by  highway. 


Wheat. 

'Corn. 

Wheat. 

’001111 

Value  at  market 

$24  76 

$49  60 

$24  76 

10  miles  from  market 

24  60 

48  00 

28  26 

20 

do. 

do.  

24  40 

46  50 

21  76 

80 

do. 

do.  

24  30 

45  00 

20  26 

40 

do. 

do.  

48  90 

24  14 

43  60 

18  74 

60 

do. 

do 

24  00 

42  00 

17  25 

60 

do. 

do 

23  65 

40  60 

16  76 

70 

do. 

do 

48  45 

23  70 

89  00 

14  25 

80 

do. 

do 

48  40 

23  56 

87  60 

12  75 

90 

do. 

do.  

23  40 

36  00 

11  25 

100 

do. 

do.  

23  25 

84  60 

9 75 

110 

do. 

do 

47  86 

23  10 

88  00 

8 25 

120 

do. 

do 

22  95 

81  50 

6 75 

180 

do. 

do 

47  65 

22  80 

80  00 

5 25 

140 

do. 

do 

22  65 

28  60 

8 75 

160 

do. 

da  

22  50 

27  00 

2 25 

160 

do. 

da  

22  35 

25  60 

75 

170 

da 

do.  

22  20 

24  00 

00 

How  wonderfully  does  the  railroad  enhance  the  value  of  farming  lands  at  a distance 
from  market  1 American  farms,  generally  speaking,  are  very  far  from  market 
Indeed,  New  York  is  the  market  for  the  bulk  of  the  northern  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Most  English  farms  have  a market  nearly  in  sight  of  them.  But  ours  are  for 
the  roost  part  so  far  away,  that  railroads  of  long  lines  and  long  connections  instantly 
double,  treble,  quadruple,  and  quintuple  the  worth  of  grain  lands  near  where  they 
run.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Cim- 
ada.  The  President  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogo  road  has  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  a belt  of  land  ten  miles  mide,  lying  upon  each  side  of  that  line, 
was  equal  to  $6  60  per  acre,  or  $96,000  for  every  mile  of  road,  which  cost  the  com- 
pany only  $20,000  a mile.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  construction  of  the  2,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  Ohio  would  add  to  the  value  of  landed  property  in  that  State 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars — that  is,  five  times  the  cost  of  the  roads,  which  was 
$60,000,000.  The  country  can  stand  bankruptcies  that  come  through  railroad  enter- 
prises, if  it  can  stand  any.  Of  all  forms,  they  are  the  least  mischievous. 
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IS  FARMING  PROFITABLE  f 

We  should  be  glad  if  the  follow ing  statement  which  we  find  in  the  Manchester 
Farmer , wa9  the  means  of  inducing  many  of  our  young  men  to  enter  into  a pursuit 
far  more  certain  of  securing  a competency  than  that  of  merchandising  in  our  over- 
crowded cities : — 

W e often  hear  the  affirmative  of  this  denied,  and  by  persons,  too,  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  credit  We  do  not  prefer  to  discuss  this  subject,  but  to  give  a prac- 
tical illustration  of  it,  and  let  our  readers  make  the  application. 

Deacon  Brooks  Shattuck,  of  Bedford,  bought  and  moved  upon  a farm,  eleven  years 
since.  It  was  a rough  farm,  for  which  he  paid  $2,800.  He  was  a manufacturer,  and 
had  shattered  his  health  in  a mill  at  Lowell.  He  paid,  in  cash  $900,  leaving  a debt 
to  be  paid  on  the  farm  of  $1,400.  During  that  eleven  years  he  has  supported  a large 
family,  educated  his  children,  having  o^e  son  in  college,  has  contributed  liberally  to 
the  charities  of  the  day,  has  been  a liberal  supporter  and  patron  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, spending  time  and  money  freely,  to  further  these  objects — in  a word,  he  ha9  been 
an  active,  industrious  book-farmer.  Now  mark  the  result.  He  has  sold  from  his  farm, 
$100  worth  of  land,  and  $300  worth  of  wood,  timber,  Ac.,  standing  upon  the  same, 
which  may  not  be  reckoned  as  the  result  of  agricultural  labor.  He  has  paid  the 
$1,400,  and  a few  weeks  since  sold  his  farm  for  $8,700,  giving  a balance  on  his  farm 
of  $1,500,  for  improvements,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  lands.  To  recapitualate 
receipts  from  farm  : — 


Land,  wood,  and  timber  sold. . $400 

Debt  and  interest  paid 1,800 

Balance  on  sale  over  C09t  of  farm 1,500 

Leaving  the  snug  little  sum  of $3,700 


for  the  receipts  on  the  purchase,  and  carrying  on  a farm  for  eleven  years,  besides  the 
support  of  a large  family.  In  addition,  he  has  recovered  his  health,  so  a9  to  labor 
daily  on  his  farm. 

ASPARAGUS  SEED  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COFFEE. 

Asparagus  is  waxing  potent  enough  to  threaten  a usurpation  of  breakfastdomj 
Hear  what  experimental  philosophy  pronounces  on  the  coming  revolution : — 

Liebig  (the  illustrious  German  chemist)  says  that  asparagus  contains,  in  common 
with  tea  and  coffee,  a principle  which  he  calls  “ taurine,”  and  which  he  considers 
essential  to  the  health  of  those  who  do  not  take  strong  exercise.  Taking  the  hint  from 
Baron  Liebig,  a writer  in  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle , was  led  to  test  asparagus 
as  a substitute  for  coffee.  He  says : “ The  young  shoots  I first  prepared  were  not 
agreeable,  having  an  alkaline  taste.  I then  tried  the  ripe  seeds;  these  roasted  and 
ground  make  a full-flavored  coffee,  not  easily  distinguished  from  fine  Mocha.  The 
seeds  are  easily  freed  from  the  berries  by  drying  them  in  a cool  oven,  and  then  rub- 
bing them  on  a sieve.”  In  good  soils  asparagus  yields  seeds  abundantly ; and  if  they 
are  charged  with  “ taurine,”  and  identical  with  the  seeds  of  the  coffee  plant,  asparagus 
coffee  may  be  grown  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  half  the  cost  per  pouuu  of  the 
article  now  so  largely  imported. 


THE  DI0SC0REA  JAP0NICA  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES. 

Gallignanj  says : “ For  the  last  four  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris,  to  the  cultivation  of  a plant  coming  from 
China,  and  known  under  the  name  of  dioscorea  japonica.  This  plant,  says  the  writer 
of  a paper  sent  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  may  by  its  size,  weight  and  hardy 
character,  become  exceedingly  valuable  in  France,  a9  it  will  serve  as  a substitute  for 
the  potato.  Its  tubercles,  like  those  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resist  in  the  open  air 
the  severest  winter  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Several  specimens  of  these  roots,  of 
very  large  size,  were  presented  in  1852  to  the  society,  one  of  which,  of  a cylindrical 
form,  was  three  feet  in  length;  another  tubercle,  presented  in  1853,  weighed  three 
pounds,  the  former  having  been  in  the  earth  20  months,  and  the  latter  16.  The  flavor 
of  this  vegetable  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  potato.” 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DISCOVERT  OF  A SHOAL  OFF  NEW  POINT  COMFORT,  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
YORK  SPIT,  CHESAPEAKE  BAT. 

T.  J.  Almy,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Assistant  in  the  CoaQt  Survey,  represents 
to  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent,  the  discovery  of  a shoal  southeast  of  New  Point 
Comfort  Lighthouse,  which  he  proposes  to  call  “ New  Point  Shoal”  The  particulars 
of  this  discovery,  as  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Almy’s  letter,  will  be 
useful  to  navigators : — 

While  prosecuting  the  soundings  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  New  Point 
Comfort  Lighthouse,  I discovered  a shoal  with  18,  17,  and  16  feet  upon  it.  This  is 
the  only  detached  shoal,  if  I may  except  the  “ Inner  Middle  ” with  which  I have  met 
anywhere  below  Windmill  Point,  or  below  the  widest  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
shoal  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  loog  and  a third  of  a mile  wide,  extending  in  an 
E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  direction,  and  the  16  feet  shoal  part  lies  due  southeast  from 
New  Point  Comfort  Lighthouse,  a distance  of  four  nautical  miles  from  it.  There  are 
6f  and  6 fathoms  between  this  6hoal  and  the  lighthouse.  The  beet  charts  have  6 
fathoms  where  this  shoal  lies. 

York  Spit  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  navigators  in  this  part  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  i9  a narrow  spit  or  bar  lying  between  the  entrance  into  Mobjack 
Bay  and  the  entrance  into  York  River,  varying  in  width  from  a quarter  to  half  a 
mile,  und  extending  but  from  the  land  6$  nautical,  equal  to  7^  statute  miles,  where  it 
commences  to  deepen  beyond  8 fathoms.  At  a distance  of  6 nautical  miles  from  the 
land  there  is,  as  I found,  only  14  feet  of  water. 


FIXED  LIGHT  AT  PLUMB  POINT,  PORT  ROYAL,  JAMAICA. 

The  following  official  notice  has  been  received  at  this  office,  and  is  published  in  the 
Merchant  f Magazine  for  the  information  of  mariners.  It  was  signed  by  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, Commodore,  Oeo.  J.  Gibbon,  master  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Imaum,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Commissioner,  and  of  the  Lighthouse  Board : — 

A light  house  has  been  erected  66  yards  north  of  the  south  extreme  of  Plumb 
Point,  on  the  Pnlisadoes,  immediately  opposite  the  town  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  (West 
Indies)  in  lat.  17°  66'  46"  North,  and  long.  76°  47'  West  of  Greenwich.  It  is  68  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  painted  white,  and  will  exhibit,  on  and  after  the  20th  July, 
a fixed  light,  red  from  S.  L.  by  E.  f E.  to  ^ W.,  and  white  S.  W.  to  N.  W.  It  may 
be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  12  miles  distant. 

Directions.  The  red  light  brought  anything  to  the  northward  of  N.  W.  by  W.  J W. 
will  clear,  to  the  southward,  the  low  shelving  ground  of  Cow  Bay  Point,  and  Lamotte’s 
Bank ; and  the  same  light,  brought  to  the  westward  of  N.  $ E.,  will  clear,  to  the  east- 
ward, all  the  shoal  ground  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Maiden  and  South  East-Cays. 

Vessels  working  up  from  the  southward  for  anchorage  off  Plumb  Point,  or  intending 
to  proceed  into  harbor,  must  tack  immediately  on  losing  the  red  light  until  within  half 
a mile  S.  i W.  of  the  Point,  when  the  white  light  will  open,  bearing  N.  | E. ; then 
steer  W.  by  N.|  N.  until  it  bears  E.  $ S.,  passing  close  to  the  northward  of  the  White 
Beacon  Buoy  off  the  Forth  Spit  of  Gun  Cay  ; then  alter  course  to  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  as 
soon  as  the  light  opens  of  the  south  extreme  of  Gun  Cay,  E.$  S.,  steer  W.  by  N., 
which  will  lead  in  between  the  Beacon  and  West  Middle  Shoals,  (or  take  the  channel 
to  the  northward  of  the  New  Shoal,  passing  close  round  Port  Royal  Point,)  and  os 
soon  as  the  bright  light  on  Fort  Augustus  bears  N.  by  EM  haul  up  for  it,  which  will 
lead  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor  knowle,  and  the  South  and  North  Pelican 
Spits,  and  as  soon  as  Plumb  Point  Light  bears  S.  E.  by  E.  southerly,  haul  up  f S.  for 
the  anchorage  of  Kingston,  when  a red  'light  will  be  seen  on  Fort  Augusta  astern, 
bearing  W.  ^ N.  from  the  anchorage  oft'  Kingston. 

The  white  light  will  show  the  vicinage  of  all  the  cays  and  shoals  lying  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  Plumb  Point,  as  well  as  the  northeastern  limits  of  the  shoal 
extending  to  the  eastward  of  the  North  Pelican  spit  westward  of  Kingston  harbor. 
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Ships  coming  from  the  westward,  and  having  brought  Portland  Point  to  bear  about 
north,  should  steer  £.  N.  E.,  so  as  to  make  the  white  light  upon  N.  E.  by  N.  bearing, 
continue  the  same  course  until  the  red  light  opens,  bearing  N.  | E.,  then  haul  up  for  it 
and  proceed  a9  before  directed. 

The  bright  light  will  be  exhibited  from  a single  lamp,  suspended  to  the  beacon  on 
Fort  Augusta.  40  feet  high,  and  will  only  be  seen  when  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward of  it.  It  may  be  used  as  a guide  through  the  south  channel,  by  keeping  it  upon 
a N.  by  E.  bearing,  which  will  lead  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Portuguese  buoy,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Three  Fathom  Bank ; but  the  use  of  this  channel  is  not  advisa- 
ble at  night  except  by  the  “drogers”  and  other  small  vessels. 

The  following  are  the  bearings  and  distances  from  Plumb  Point  light  house ; Cow 
Bay  Point,  E.S.K8  miles  ; Lamotte’s  Bank  E.  S.  E.  18$-  miles  ; Morant  Cay,  S.  E.  by 
E.  66  miles ; East  Middle  Buoy,  S.  S.  W.  i W.  1 J-  mile  ; South  East  Cay,  S.  W.  ^ S. 
miles  ; Portuguese  Buoy,  W.  S.  W.  5J  miles  ; Portland  Rock,  S.  W.  61  miles. 

N.  B.  The  whole  of  the  bearings  are  magnetic,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
strictly  attended  to. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

POPULATION  OF  CUBA  IN  1853. 

The  population  of  Cuba,  according  to  the  latest  official  statements,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table.  The  total  fixed  population  of  the  whole  island  according  to  this  table 
was  in  1853,  1,900,060. 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

Area  in  Free  Popula.  of 

Jurisdictions.  sq.  leagues.  Whites.  Colored.  Slaves.  Total,  chiel  towns. 

Pinar  del  Rio 312  21,843  3,824  9,998  85,666  1,600 

S.  Cristobal 10  11,678  1,923  6,648  20,049  270  , 

Bahiahonda 64  4,124  621  6,494  10,239  670 

Marie  l 48  15,921  2,849  19.422  88,192  1,296 

San  Antonio 13  12,284  1,721  10,188  24,193  2,890 

Habana 76  87,916  32,694  26,860  147,360  125,905 

Santiago 18  7,194  1,697  4,964  18,755  2,274 

Bejucal 16  10,817  1,746  7,938  20,501  2,264 

Guanabaeoa 14  10,721  3,273  4,822  18,316  8,100 

Rosario 26  11,764  2,841  6,428  20,038  450 

Guinea 96  18,214  2,442  16,918  87,674  3,642 

Jaruco 43  10,218  1,876  8,136  20,229  611 

Matanzas 72  34,721  4,948  40,728  81,397  20,000 

Cardenas 106  27,521  3,824  65,016  86,861  6,173 

Sagua 123  14,634  1,173  10,001  25,708  2,610 

Cienfuegos 215  17,811  4,124  11,318  83,253  4,708 

Santa  Clara 118  25,592  8,628  5,801  89,421  6,604 

Trinidad 73  15,208  7,324  9,318  31,850  14,119 

Remedies 206  15,149  3,821  4,012  22,982  6,270 

Sto.  Espiritu 321  24,321  6,334  6,816  37,632  9,982 

Total 2,028  397,451  98,442  268,717  764,610 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Pto.  Principe 605  26,893  16,318  9,821  46,632  26,649 

Nuevitas 190  2,721  397  1,742  4,860  820 

Tunas 229  3,818  1,821  722  6,361  2,004 

Manzanilla 116  7,321  11,143  917  19,381  3,050 

Holguin 212  19,427  3,271  3,827  26,625  8,764 

Bayamo 110  10,721  11,217  2,724  24,662  6,875 

Jiguani 69  6,721  4,318  683  11,723  960 

Cuba 267  21,624  29,718  34,000  85,242  24,253 

Guantanamo 134  1,674  2,281  6,928  9,783  863 

Baracoa 123  3,817  3,721  1,842  9,381  2,400 

Total 1,946  104,537  78,205  61,708  244,450 
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FOREIGN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1850. 


By  the  census  of  1850,  it  appears  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
then  amounting  to  19,553,058,  there  were  born  in  foreign  countries  2,240,535  persons, 
viz.:  males  1,239,434,  females  1,001,101.  Those  ascertained  to  have  been  born  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  17,279,875,  and  32,658  were  reported  unknown  as  to  their 
nativity.  It  thus  appears  that  the  proportion  of  natives  to  foreigners,  in  1850,  was 
nearly  eight  to  one  in  the  whole  United  States.  It  should  be  observed  that  since  the 
census  of  1850  was  taken,  the  foreign  population  has  largely  increased  by  immigra- 
tion, amounting  to  over  one  million  in  all,  so  that  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth  now  in  the  United  States,  may  be  6tated  at  about  three  and  a half  millions. 
The  proportion  of  Germans  among  the  recent  immigrants  has  been  very  great,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Staatt  Zeitung , a 
German  paper : — 

For  many  years  the  Irish  immigration  was  much  the  largest,  until  suddenly,  from 
69,883  in  1851,  the  German  immigration  increased  to  118,126  in  1852,  and  thus  sur- 
passed the  Irish.  The  following  figures  show  the  condition  of  the  immigration  during 
the  last  six  years : — 

Irish.  German.  Irish.  German. 


1849  212,681  66,705 

1850  116,581  45,402 

1851  163,266  69,888 


1852  116,237  118,126 

1853  118,164  119,644 


1854,  5 months. . . 17,649  44,248 


The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  here  during  the  month  of  May,  up  to  the 
24th,  was  30,690,  of  which  8,996  were  Irish,  and  18,660  Germans. 

The  native  countries  of  the  foreign  population  in  United  States,  in  1850,  by  the 
census,  were  as  follows : — 


Ireland 961,719 

Germany 57  8,225 

England 278,676 

Scotland- 70,550 

Wales 29,868 

British  America. 147,711 

France 64,069 

Switzerland 1 3,858 

Holland 9,849 

Belgium 1,313 

Norway 12,678 

Sweden  ....  3,559 


Denmark-. 1,838 

Russia..... 1,414 

Prussia. 1 0,64  9 

Austria- 940 

Spain 8,116 

PortugaL 1,274 

Italy 8.645 

Mexico 13,314 

West  Indies 5,772 

Other  countries 12,399 


Total 2,210,839 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  DETROIT. 


According  to  the  Tribune , published  in  Detroit,  (Michigan,)  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  the  present  time  has  been  as  follows : — ' 


1810 

1820 

1830, 

1840 

1844, 


770 

1845 

18,065 

2,442 

I860 

21.057 

2,222 

1862 

26,648 

9,193 

As  taken  in  the  summer 

10,939 

of  1858 

34,439 

This,  however,  includes  only  those  strictly  within  the  corporate  limits,  while  there 
is  both  above  and  below  the  present  boundaries  a space  quite  equal  to  either  of  the 
city  wards  built  up,  and  inhabited  by  people  whose  entire  occupation  and  interests 
are  in  the  city,  ana  who  should  therefore  properly  be  enumerated  with  it  Adding 
these  to  the  number  stated  above,  and  we  nave  a population  of  nearly  or  quite  40,000. 
The  increase  for  the  year  1853  was  about  35  per  cent,  and  from  the  many  large  en- 
terprises now  setting  forward,  and  the  extensive  preparations  for  building,  we  cannot 
anticipate  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  a population  of  less  than  50,000  or  55,000. 
In  every  direction  the  city  is  extending  itself  beyond  its  present  limits,  new  streets 
are  being  opened,  shops,  dwellings,  and  stores,  being  erected  in  districts  where  both 
convenience,  health,  and  security  require  the  extension  of  the  city  laws  and  police,  as 
well  as  improvements  for  drainage,  water,  paving,  <fec  It  is  hoped  that  the  charter 
may  be  amended  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  embrace  such  sections  as  are  thus 
situated.  The  value  of  the  property  there  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  interests 
of  the  city  promoted. 
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MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  COMPANIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  compiled  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  following  abstract  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  established  under 
the  general  act  of  Massachusetts,  (May  15th,  1851.  Chapter  133.)  The  statement 
below  embraces  the  name,  location,  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  par  value  of 
shares,  number  of  stockholders,  and  amount  of  capital  paid-in,  in  each  of  the  years 
1851,  1852  and  1853.  This  statement  embraces  only  such  corporations  as  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1851. 

ABSTRACTED  RETURNS  OF  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES,  FILED  IN  SECRETARY’S  OFFICE,  1851.  " 


Shares 

Par 

No.  stock-  Capital 

Name  and  Location  of  Company. 

Capital. 

taken. 

value. 

holders. 

paid  In. 

Bay  State  Glass  Company,  Cambridge,.. . 

$30,000 

60 

$500 

21 

$30,000 

Bristol  Coal  Company,  Rhode  Island,  Ac.. 

60,000  10,000 

5 

28 

25,000 

Foxborough  Steam  Mill  Co.,  Foxborough. 

8,000 

80 

100 

4 

7,500 

Greenfield  Tool  Company,  Greenfield. . . . 

47,600 

203 

100 

49  Not  stated. 

New  England  Tanning  Co.,  Boston 

100,000 

1,000 

100 

12 

10,000 

Phenix  Manuf.  Corporation,  Taunton 

80,000 

80 

876 

11 

30,000 

South  Deerfield  Machine  Co.,  S.  Deerfield 

5,000 

50 

100 

6 

Nothing. 

South  River  Cutlery  Co.,  Conway.  

19,200 

192 

100 

42 

19,200 

Total,  1851 

$289,800 

$121,700 

ABSTRACTED  RETURNS  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  FILED  IN  1852. 

American  Rattan  Co.,  Fitchburg 

31,200 

26 

1,200 

11 

31,200 

American  Tube  Works,  Boston 

100,000 

100 

1,000 

5 

100,000 

Boston  Acid  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston.. .. 

30,000 

300 

100 

11 

Nothing. 

Boston  Flax  Mills,  Braintree 

50,000 

500 

100 

8 

60,000 

Boston  Earthenware  Manuf.  Co.,  Boston. . . 

15,000 

30 

500 

3 

15,000 

Boston  and  Salem  Ice  Co.,  Lynnfield 

50,000 

231 

100 

29 

34,960 

Boston  Oil  Company,  Boston 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

9 

200,000 

Bowler,  Tileston  & Co’s  Papier  Mache 

Manufacturing  Corporation,  Boston 

8,000 

80 

100 

7 

8,000 

Edgeworth  Rubber  Co.,  Malden. 

6,000 

50 

100 

12 

5,000 

Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Taunton. 

30,000 

60 

600 

14 

30,000 

Lynn  Gas  Ligllt  Co.,  Lynn 

45,000 

424 

100 

21 

Nothing. 

Mansfield  Machine  Co.,  Mansfield 

25,000 

250 

100 

5 

25,000 

Massachusetts  Shovel  Co.,  Worcester 

10,000 

100 

100 

10 

10,000 

Medfield  Boot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Medfield. 

6,000 

60 

100 

34 

1,000 

Mirror  Marble  Co.,  Boston 

25,000 

60 

600 

20 

25,000 

N.  England  Machinists’  CoM  South  Boston . . 

5,000 

500 

10 

96 

475 

Phenix  Cotton  Manuf.  Co.,  Shirley.. 

25,000 

250 

100 

6 

25,000 

Pittsfield  Woollen  Co.,  Pittsfield 

40,000 

400 

100 

15 

40,000 

S.  Sutton  Boot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Sutton. 

6,000 

134 

25 

85 

2,933 

Union  Tool  Co.,  Gosbem. 

10,000 

103 

60 

43 

4,100 

Total,  1862 

$714,200 

$607,668 

ABSTRACT  OF  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES, 

FILED  IN 

secretary's  OFFICE,  1853. 

Amer.  Verd  Antique  Marble  Co„  Boston. . 

60,000 

500 

100 

7 

60,000 

Amer.  Book  and  Paper  Folding  Co.,  Boston. 

50,000 

6,346 

5 

10 

86,000 

Boston  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Boston 

50,000 

255 

100 

5 

26,500 

Boston  Papier  Mache  Co.,  Boston  * 

25,200 

252 

100 

15 

25,200 

* Name  altered  from  Bowler,  Tileslon  & Co’s.  Papier  Mache  Manufacturing  Company. 
VOL.  XXXI. NO.  IV.  33 
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8hares 

Par  No.  stock-  Capital 

Name  and  Location  of  Company.  % 

Capital. 

taken. 

value. 

holders,  paid  in. 

Boston  Carpet  Co.,  Roxbury 

86,000 

350 

100 

S 

85,000 

Bolton  Shoe  CoM  Bolton 

7,000 

70 

100 

22 

6,500 

Cheshire  Glass  Co.,  Cheshire 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

5 

60,000 

Follett  Straw  Manufac.  Co.,  Wrentham  . . . 

12,000 

120 

100 

6 

6,000 

Greenleaf  and  Taylor  Man.  Co^Norwicb.. . 

26,000 

250 

100 

10 

5,000 

Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Lawrence 

760,000  16,000 

50 

820 

820,000 

Monatiquot  Mills,  Braintree. 

26,000 

250 

100 

12 

25,000 

Mattapan  Iron  Works,  Boston 

60,000 

600 

100 

4 

50,000 

N.  Am.  Verd  Antique  Marble  Co.,  Boston.. 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

26 

192.875 

New  Kngland  Steam  Drill  Co.,  Boston. . . . 

f 0,000 

600 

100 

4 

50  000 

New  England  Oil  Manufac.  Co.,  Boston  . . . 

86,000 

85 

1,000 

7 

35,000 

Persian  Sherbet  Co.,  Boston 

32,000 

480 

25 

4 

12,000 

Somerset  Iron  Works,  Somerset 

36,000 

350 

100 

28 

8,500 

Singletary  Boot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Sutton. 

6,000 

200 

25 

24 

1,027 

Tremont  Oil  Co.,  Boston 

200,000 

2,000 

100 

4 

.... 

Taunton  Britannia  and  Plate  Co.,  Taunton . 

10,000 

100 

100 

4 

5,000 

Union  Iron  Works,  North  Adams 

200,000 

250 

1,000 

3 

81,000 

Wareham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wareham. . . 

20,000 

200 

100 

5 

10,000 

Wamesit  Steam  Mill  Co.,  LowelL 

10,000 

100 

100 

6 

2,000 

Westford  Forge  Co.,  Westford 

16,000 

150 

100 

17 

1,500 

INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  FILED  ] 

is  1853. 

American  Rattan  Co.,  Fitchburg 

15,600 

13 

1,200 

10 

16,600 

Bay  State  Glass  Co.,  Cambridge 

30,000 

60 

500 

32 

80,000 

Massachusetts  Shovel  Co.,  Worcester 

9,000 

. . 

100 

. , 

9,000 

Medfield  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac.  Co 

6,000 

10 

100 

1 

6,000 

S.  Sutton  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac.  Co. ... . 

•• 

... 

•• 

952 

Total,  1868 $2,161,800 

$1,099,664 

1851. 

1851. 

18)3. 

Totals. 

Capital  Stock $289,800 

$714,200 

$2, 

,161,800 

3,165,800 

Capital  paid  in 121,700 

607,668 

1,099,654 

1,829,022 

Not  paid  in $168,100 

$106,632 

$1,062,146 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summary,  that  the  capital  stocks  of  the  several 
companies  in  the  three  years  amounted  to  $3,165,800 ; and  that  at  the  time  the  re* 
turns  were  filed  in  the  Secretary  office,  but  $1,829,022  had  been  called  in,  less  than 
half  a million  more  than  one-half  the  capital  stock  subscribed.  By  the  detailed  state* 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  a number  of  the  companies  had  received  the  whole  amount 
of  their  capital  before  making  their  returns  to  the  Secretary. 


ALCOHOL  FROM  PEA-PODS. 

The  green  pea  season  and  the  scarcity  of  alcohol  have  given  rise  to  another  un- 
known trade  in  Paris.  Pea-pods  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  France,  at 
least,  considered  as  perfectly  worthless,  and  have  been  allowed  to  encumber  the  pig- 
pen in  consequence.  The  collecting  of  this  rejected  matter  between  the  hours  of  7 
and  9 in  the  morning,  has  now  become  a regular  occupation,  and  is  followed  by  that 
class  of  persons  who,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  pick  up  the  ends  of  cigars. 
Pea-pods  yield  alcohol  as  abundantly,  it  has  been  found,  os  the  beet-root  or  as  pump- 
kins. In  England,  I believe,  a sort  of  mild  beer  has  been  long  obtained  from  them, 
with  the  admixture  of  sage  and  hops.  Now  that  I am  upon  the  subject  of  peas,  I 
may  as  well  state  that  in  Paris  they  are  always  sold  shelled.  Those  that  shell  them 
divide  them  into  three  sorts,  big,  middling  ana  little.  The  littlest  are  the  dearest,  as 
they  are  the  sweetest.  Our  favorite  brand,  the  marrowfat,  esteemed  on  account  of 
size,  would  meet  with  no  favor  here.  Its  very  development  would  class  it  among 
the  poorer  kinds,  to  be  sold  to  poor  people  at  rates  much  lower  than  cost — Paris 
Letter  to  N.  Y.  Times . 
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COAL,  AND  TAB  COAL  TRADE. 

The  high  price  of  coal  is  a matter  of  very  general  complaint ; and  it  is  charged  by 
some  parties  upon  the  city  dealers,  by  them  upon  the  miners,  and  by  the  miners  upon 
the  transportation  companies  and  high  freights.  All  of  them  admit  that  coal  i9  too 
high,  but  all  assert  they  make  nothing  by  the  advance.  The  Miner*'  Journal  accounts 
for  the  rise  thus: — 

On  the  opening  of  the  trade  this  spring,  om  operators  fixed  the  price  of  coal  at  a 
fair  rate,  but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  purchasers  kept  bidding  over  each  other 
for  coal,  until  the  prices  were  run  up  fifty  cents  a ton  higher  than  the  rates  sold  for 
the  previous  years,  and  wages  went  up  accordingly.  The  Reading  Railroad  and 
Schuylkill  Canal  run  up  their  rates  about  fifty  cents  ahead  of  the  prices  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  from  the  same  causes;  and  the  freights  to  Boston  run  up  from  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  as  high  as  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  ton.  to  Providence  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  These  are  the  causes 
of  the  high  prices  of  coal;  the  trade  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  increasing  the 
rates. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  mines  by  individual  operators  is  estimated  at  four 
million  dollars  in  Schuylkill  alone.  The  capital  invested  in  means  of  transportation 
is  over  fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  the  leading  works  are  as  follows : — 

Miles.  Cost. 


Reading  Railroad - 98  $17,419,102 

Lehigh  Navigation 87  4,455,000 

Lehigh  and  Susauehannah  Railroad 20  1,354,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 108  3,250,000 

Schuylkill  Canal 108  5,785,000 

North  Branch  Canal 162  2,790,000 


These  works  produced  last  year  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal ; of 
which  New  York  afforded  a market  for  one-half.  The  Maryland  coal  trade  last  year, 
also  received  a great  development,  and  the  whole  has  been  as  follows : — 


THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  TRADE  FROM  1842  TO  1858,  INOLU8IVE. 


Year. 

Jennon’s  R. 
Valley. 

Braddock’s 
Run  Valley. 

Piedmont 

Region. 

Total. 

Pennsylvania 

Trade. 

1842 

951 

1,708 

1,108,001 

1843 

8,661 

6,421 

10,082 

1,263,539 

1844 

5,156 

9,734 

14,890 

1,631,669 

1845 

10,915 

24,653 

2,023,052 

1846 

11,240 

18,555 

29,795 

2,343,992 

1847 

82,325 

62,940 

79,571 

2,982,309 

1848 

36,671 

48,000 

3,089,288 

1849 

68,676 

78,773 

142,449 

8,242,866 

1860 

76,950 

119,898 

196,848 

8,332,614 

1851 

122,831 

135,348 

267,679 

4,418,615 

1952 

114,891 

159,287 

384,178 

5,317,010 

1853 

234,441 

225,813 

78,728 

633,980 

5,490,146 

Total 

764,027 

841,020 

73,725 

1,678,773 

43,629,889 

With  this  immense  development  of  the  trade,  the  coal  regions  are  as  yet  scarcely 
touched.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
and  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  all  susceptible  of  transporting  quantities  as  large  as  does 
the  Reading  road,  and  that  work  reduced  the  price  nearly  one-half.  Of  late,  no  doubt, 
the  consumption  of  coal  has  been  very  large,  like  that  of  everything  else,  and  prices 
rose  on  the  supply  of  last  year.  With  this  experience,  no  doubt  what  the  a Miners' 
Journal  ” says  is  true,  that  dealers  expected  the  same  thing  to  happen  this  year,  and 
they  competed  wildly  with  each  other  for  coal  and  freights,  laying  m stocks  at  prices 
far  above  those  of  usual  years,  stimulating  *a  great  production,  which  is  seen  in  the 
enhanced  receipts  thus  far  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  face  of  affairs  has  greatly  changed.  Business  of  all  descrip- 
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tioos  feels  the  adverse  influence  of  Ihe  high  prices  of  food.  On  the  seaboard,  a univer- 
sal spirit  of  retrenchment  has  set  in.  In  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  market  for 
coal,  great  economy  will  be  observed  in  consequence  of  its  exorbitant  price  ; and  those 
who  hold  large  stocks  in  a tight  money  market,  can  no  more  expect  to  maintain  its 
price,  in  face  of  diminished  consumption,  than  those  holding  Erie  Railroad  stock,  or 
any  other  article  of  which  circumstances  kill  the  demand.  The  high  rates  of  trans- 
portation, to  which  the  u Miners’  Journal  ” charges  the  present  high  cost  to  consumers, 
must  necessarily  excite  competition.  The  Erie  Railroad,  over  its  Newburgh  branch, 
can  deliver  immense  quantities  from  #s  junction  with  the  Delaware,  when  the  rate 
will  pay.  If  the  public  come  in  now,  and  by  laying  in  winter  stocks,  relieve  holders 
of  their  supplies  at  present  prices,  the  rate  may  be  sustained.  The  eagerness  to  lay 
in  stocks  of  coal  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  has  been  a chief  reason  why  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  pay  high. 


PR0€ESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  SHOT. 

The  pig  lead  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tower  by  windlass  and  chain,  and  worked 
by  steam ; it  is  then  put  in  a furnace,  kept  constantly  burning  night  and  day,  and 
attended  by  two  sets  of  men,  one  for  the  fire  and  two  to  pour  the  melted  lead  in  tin 
strainers.  After  passing  through  the  strainers  it  falls  a distance  of  150  feet,  the  pas- 
sage through  the  air  giving  the  shot  their  shape  or  form ; they  fall  into  a large  tun  or 
basin  of  water ; here  is  a man  engaged  in  dipping  them  out  with  a ladle  and  throw- 
ing them  iu  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  they  run  to  a drum  heated  by  steam  and 
worked  by  machinery,  60  as  to  dry  the  shot ; when  dry  they  are  passed  into  a revolv- 
ing drum,  which  stops  by  action  of  machinery  every  five  minutes,  for  polishing  them; 
from  this  drum  they  are  thrown  into  a hopper,  and  from  this  pass  over  a series  of  in- 
clined planes,  where  the  defective  shot  are  carried  off,  and  then  through  sieves  into 
drawers,  where  they  are  assorted  by  the  action  of  machinery  on  the  sieves ; then  into 
the  large  boxes  from  which  they  are  taken  and  put  up  in  sacks,  weighed,  and  are 
ready  lor  use. 


GOLD  DIGGING  NEAR  CANTON,  CHINA. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  statement,  derived  from  the  China  Mail  of  April 
27th,  1854,  that  some  of  the  “ Celestials”  who  had  returned  from  California,  were  de- 
termined to  find  gold  in  their  native  land.  The  China  Mail  says  : — 

A fortnight  ago  we  mentioned  that  some  Chinese  who  had  been  in  California  had 
found  gold  in  the  extensive  district  of  Nganping,  to  the  southwest  of  Canton,  and  that 
considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  consequence.  The  first  discovery  is  said  to  have 
been  made  last  year,  from  observing  shining  particles  in  the  sand  of  Tan-liu  river, 
which,  on  being  washed,  turned  out  to  be  gold.  Our  most  recent  intelligence  oo  the 
subject  is,  that  the  gold  is  also  found  in  the  hills  called  the  Pak-waoshan,  or  White 
Cloud  Hills,  in  Yan-ping-hien,  and  in  a mountain  stream  called  Kin  Kai-shwui,  or  Gold 
Rivulet  water.  The  most  successful  of  the  gold  seekers  got  five  taels  of  gold  in  less 
than  a month  ; others  have  picked  up  in  a day  the  value  of  a dollar,  others  half  and 
quarter  of  a dollar,  and  some  a few  cents,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  gold  is  said  to  be 
purer  than  that  of  California,  as  16  to  13. 


MARYLAND  COAL  REGION. 

Dr.  Higgins,  State  agricultural  chemist,  reports  fifteen  veins  in  the  great  coal  region 
of  Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  many  of  which,  however,  have  no  economical  value, 
as  it  would  cost  more  to  work  them  than  the  product  would  justify.  The  chief  veins 
are — first,  the  two-feet  vein;  eecoud,  the  three-feet  vein;  third,  the  forty-inch  vein; 
fourth,  the  six  feet;  fifth,  the  eight-feet  vein;  sixth,  the  big  or  fifteen-feet  vein.  The 
most  important  veins,  however,  and  those  now  worked  for  exportation,  are  the  big 
vein,  the  six  feet  vein  and  the  forty-inch  vein.  The  big  vein  is  considered  the  most 
valuable ; it  contains  an  average  thickness  of  eleven  feet  of  workable  coal.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  this  field  20,000  acres  of  workable  big-vein  coal,  80,000  acres 
of  six  feet  vein,  and  80,000  acres  of  the  forty  inch  vein.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
smaller  veins  embrace  a much  larger  area  than  the  big  vein.  They  do  not  suffer  so 
much  by  denudations. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  BY  THE  RENTON  PROCESS. 

The  Fore9t  City  Iron  Works,  manufacturing  iron  by  the  Renton  process,  says  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1854.  The  Leader 
remarks : — 

After  encountering  a series  of  difficulties,  incident  to  all  new  projects,  the  new  prin- 
ciple was  put  to  a final  test  last  Siturday  afternoon,  and  the  result  was  a complete 
vindication  of  the  sagacity  of  the  projectors  and  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Renton.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  during  the  trial  In  a period  of  three  hours,  six  blooms, 
varying  in  weight  from  60  to  161  pounds  were  run  off.  Within  five  hours  1,188  lbs. 
were  run  of£  averaging  per  hour  during  the  first  three  hours  227  pounds,  and  during 
the  last  two  hours  303  pounds.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  running  off  three  tons 
of  blooms  per  day,  from  each  furnace,  and  as  the  present  works  will  contain  twelve 
furnaces,  the  product  each  day,  will  be  about  forty  tons. 

The  new  process  is  extremely  simple  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
iron.  The  portion  of  ore  usually  called  dross,  is  more  easily  melted  than  the  iron  ; 
and  this  fact,  probably,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  new  process  to  Mr.  Reuton.  By 
reducing  the  ore  to  about  the  consistency  of  coarse  sand,  and  subjecting  it  to  a heat 
sufficient  to  cause  the  particles  of  iron  to  cement,  the  dross  is  melted  and  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  which  is  taken  out  in  masses,  called  balls,  and  beaten  into  blooms. 
The  hammer  weighs  nearly  10,000  pounds,  and  the  ore  crusher  possesses  such  vast 
power  that  fifteen  tons  can  be  crushed  in  sixty  minutes. 

Several  scientific  gentlemen  were  present  during  the  trial,  among  them  Mr.  Fol- 
jarabe,  Mr.  Renton,  Mr.  Houston,  who  is  erecting  iron  works  on  the  same  principle, 
and  a gentleman  from  Boston,  eminent  in  the  literary  world.  All  perfectly  satisfied 
in  regard  to  the  result. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GOLD  MINES. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  London  Chronicle , writing  from  Concord,  North  Caro- 
lina, says  : — 

But  one  of  the  several  mining  companies  formed  in  New  York  for  working  the 
mioes  have  paid  a dividend,  that  is  in  the  Goldhill  mine.  Capital  of  the  company, 
one  million  dollars.  The  superintendent  of  the  company  was  absent,  but  from  his 
assistant  I procured  the  following  facts  as  to  the  working  of  the  mine.  They  have 
in  operation  two  engines  and  three  Chilian  mills ; the  average  product  of  the  latter 
is  about  790  dwt.  of  amalgam  per  day.  The  total  yield  of  the  mines  for  the  past  two 
months  was  60,000  dwts.  of  amalgam,  yielding  of  retorted  gold  18,595  dwts.,  the  loss 
of  which  at  the  mint  was  4 per  cent  value  in  coin.  $16,800,  from  this  deduct  their 
expenses  at  a low  estimate,  say  $5,000  per  month,  would  leave  as  the  net  profits  for 
two  months'  work,  $6,800 ; this  of  course  would  allow  nothing  for  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  which  is  very  great.  Their  present  machinery  has  been  in  use  some  time 
and  is  much  worn,  but  I am  informed  the  company  inteud  putting  in  new  the  coming 
season.  None  of  the  other  mines  are  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  form  any  opin- 
ion as  to  their  value. 


THE  G0LB  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA  NOT  GIVING  OUT. 

The  good  people  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  particularly  the  money  operators  of 
Wall  street,  and  the  mercantile  houses  of  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  who  depend  very 
much  upon  our  semi-monthly  shipments  of  treasure  for  their  supplies,  if  they  examine 
the  published  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  miners  throughout  all  portions  of  the 
mining  region,  says  the  Alia  California , will  immediately  become  divested  of  the 
idea  which  some  of  the  Atlantic  papers  have  been  struck  with,  that  the  “ mines  of 
California  are  giving  out.”  Never  since  their  earliest  discovery  were  they  in  a more 
healthful  and  prosperous  condition.  By  the  application  of  organized  and  scientific 
labor,  portious  of  them  which  years  ago  were  considered  a9  “ worked  out,”  are  now 
made  to  bring  forth  and  yield  with  a richness  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  days  of  their 
youth.  New  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  which  are  yielding  immense  profits 
to  laborers,  and  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  placers  will  continue  to  furnish 
profitable  labor  for  some  time  to  come. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

LITERATURE  OF  COMMERCE. 

[FROM  TBI  BOSTON  DAILY  TIMES*] 

It  19  with  great  pleasure  that  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Transcript , by  our  old  friend,  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
succeeded  in  his  important  undertaking  in  a manner  which  shows  that  he  has  a per- 
fect right  to  feel  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplished.  His  pride  is  an  honest  and  a 
manly  one,  and  has  its  source  in  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  world ; nor  do  we 
know  of  any  one  that  can  be  compared  with  it,  all  things  considered.  Not  Black - 
wood  itself  is  more  essentially  the  prince  of  literary  magazines,  or  the  Edinburgh , the 
chief  of  quarterlies,  than  the  Merchant i is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  literature 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  Eclipse  of  that  department  It  is  but  the  merest  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Hunt  to  eay,  that  to  him  alone  do  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  periodical 
with  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly  connected.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  his  literary 
and  business  talents  have  met  with  their  well- deserved  reward,  not  only  in  that  solid 
shape  which  is  always  so  acceptable,  but  also  in  their  appreciation  by  an  enlightened 
public. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt’s  letter,  which  we  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention : — 

« MERCANTILE  LITERATURE.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript : — 

Sir: — You  published,  in  a recent  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  a brief  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Merchant , with  the  above  caption,  which  contained,  as  you 
may  recollect,  an  allusion  to  the  Merchant d Magazine.  The  editor  of  the  Merchant 
i9  not  perhaps  aware  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  my  work  in  1839,  now  more 
than  fifteen  years  since,  the  term  “ Mercantile  Literature,”  or  “ Literature  of  Com- 
merce,” had  never  been  used  in  the  application  which  has  since  become  so  familiar  to 
the  general  reader.  When  I started  the  magazine,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Commerce, 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  os  it  is  with  all  transactions  and  all  pursuits  in  life, 
was  deserving  not  only  a name,  but  the  possession  of  a literature,  as  much  so  at  least 
as  any  other  class  of  topics — that  the  term  “ Merchant  ” implied  more  than  the  mere 
buyer,  seller,  and  exchanger  of  “ goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  money  ; ” and  that 
to  become  a large  and  liberal  merchant,  required  a greater  variety  and  amount  of  in- 
formation than  had  generally  been  considered  necessary,  or  wa9  embraced  in  that 
cognomen.  The  time  has,  in  my  opinion,  gone  by,  when  men  can  blunder  into  for- 
tunes or  succeed  in  trade,  without  a knowledge  of  the  diversified  operations  and  prin- 
ciples of  Commerce.  There  is  scarcely  a science  or  a branch  of  knowledge  that  may 
not  be  turned  to  a useful  and  profitable  account  in  mercantile  enterprise ; and  it  will, 
I suppose,  be  readily  admitted  that  the  study  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  the 
languages  of  commercial  nations,  geography,  history,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  political 
economy,  <fcc.,  all  go  to  make  up  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  the  large  mer- 
chant The  feet  is,  Commerce  must  now  be  regarded  as  a liberal  pursuit,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  future  will  then  become  in  reality  the  “ Kings  of  Commerce.” 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , there  were,  at  home  and 
abroad,  periodicals  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  law  journals,  medi- 
cal reviews — in  fine,  almost  every  class  and  profession  had  a literature  of  its  own, 
while  Commerce  remained  unrepresented,  (except  by  the  Price  Currents,  Shipping 
Lists,  and  Daily  Advertisers,)  in  this  broad  and  varied  field. 
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It  was  this  condition  of  things  that  suggested  to  nay  mind  the  idea  of  a Commer- 
cial Literature,  and  the  establishment  of  a Merchants'  Magazine  and  Review,  which 
must,  I think,  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  periodical  devoted  to  that  speciality,  and  the 
earliest  movement  looking  to  the  concentration  and  embodiment  of  the  literature  of 
Commerce.  At  all  events,  no  similar  work  had  ever  before  been  published,  and  no 
work  in  existence  at  this  time,  contains  so  large  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter  re- 
lating to  the  multiform  operations  of  trade  and  Commerce. 

May  I not,  then,  claim  the  authorship  of  the  expression  I was  first  to  apply  to  Com- 
merce, and  which  I have,  for  so  many  years,  sedulously  labored  to  realize  and  em- 
body in  a permanent  and  durable  form — that  is,  the  literature  of  commerce? 

With  great  regard,  your  friend  and  servant, 

* FREEMAN  HUNT. 

We  give  below  the  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Merchant , referred  to  in  the 
preceding  letter : — 

“ Mercantile  Literature.”  Some  one  has  hit  the  mark  in  saying,  “ The  business 
man  should  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  information  and  ideas  that  will  throw 
light  on  his  path,  and  he  should  be  an  attentive  reader  of  all  practical  books,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  business,  trade,  <fec.,  as  well  as  a patron  of  useful  and  ennobling 
literature.”  The  relation  of  mercantile  literature  to  success  in  mercantile  life  is  too 
little  understood.  It  quickens  the  mental  faculties  by  the  employment  it  gives  to  them 
in  broader  fields  of  thought ; it  interests  the  mind  in  the  relations  of  business  to  the 
great  concerns  of  civilization  and  progress  ; it  serves  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
merchant’s  duties,  and  it  shows  how  the  union  of  the  man  of  thought  with  the  man  of 
practice  helps  on  the  grand  ends  of  true  Commerce.  When  the  poet  designs  the 
production  of  a great  effort,  he  seeks  access  to  every  work  which  promises  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  geography  of  the  land  of  which  he  would  write — the  customs 
and  usages,  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  live,  as 
it  were,  li»e  very  life  he  would  describe.  So  with  the  merchant.  He  must  make 
himself  conversant  with  the  world  of  mercantile  life — its  manifold  relations,  its  great 
characters,  its  illustrious  examples  of  energy,  intelligence,  and  breadth  of  culture. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  a careful  student  of  Hunt'*  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine from  the  beginning  will  prove  better  qualified  for  important  mercantile  duties 
than  one  ignorant  of  its  treasures,  other  things  being  equal. — Philadelphia  Merchant . 

Since  the  above  wa3  in  type,  we  have  received  the  Philadelphia  Merchant  of  Sep- 
tember 23d,  containing  our  letter  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript , together  with 
some  remarks  from  the  editors  of  the  Merchant , with  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
closing  this  already  extended  notice  of  matters  apparently  personal.  The  liberal  and 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  overlook  any 
egotism  displayed  in  the  present  publication,  for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tains relative  to  the  education  and  character  of  the  true  merchant.  We  therefore, 
without  further  comment,  give  the  remarks  which  our  letter  elicited  from  the  editora 
of  the  Philadelphia  Merchant : — 

“ We  cheerfully  accord  to  Mr.  Hunt  all  he  has  claimed,  and  we  believe  no  man  to 
be  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Mercantile  community.  The  testimonies  he 
has  received  of  the  estimate  put  upon  his  labors  by. eminent  judges  of  their  value, 
may  well  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  man.  The  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
has  not  only  labored  to  impart  to  the  name  of  the  Merchant  a higher  and  broader 
meaning,  but  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in  drawing  out  talent  into  the  field  of 
Mercantile  Literature,  and  developing  the  resources  of  this  department  of  literary 
effort.  A collection  of  the  Biographies  published  in  bis  Magazine  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  would  show  that  the  presence  of  the  highest  qualities,  in  their 
best  development,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  true  merchant.  To  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  as  yet  be  strangers  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine , we  earnestly 
commend  it,  as  truly  valuable,  embracing  articles  of  great  interest  and  of  permanent 
worth.  In  each  number  are  giveu  articles  on  general  subjects  of  commercial  interest; 
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a journal  of  mercantile  law ; a commercial  chronicle  and  review  ; a journal  of  bank- 
ing, currency  and  finance ; commercial  statistics  and  regulations  ; intelligence  concern- 
ing insurance,  navigation,  railroads,  canals,  steamboating,  Ac.,  Ac.,  together  with  a 
journal  of  mining  and  manufactures.  A thorough  familiarity  with  the  monthly  variety 
of  this  important  publication  must  have  a happy  effect  on  all  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  adding  interest  to  their  daily  labors,  and  by  showing  the  broad  significance 
of  Commerce,  increase  the  attractions  of  Trade,  while  the  moral  qualities  and  the 
breadth  of  intellectuality  demanded  of  the  true  merchant  will  impart  dignity  to  the 
conception  of  that  character.” 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 

Among  the  numerous  papers  that  visit  the  sanctum  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
there  is  none  that  we  more  highly  prize  than  this.  It  is  not  merely  a stock-jobbing 
financial  paper,  as  its  title  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  an  admirable  reflex  of  mone- 
tary affairs.  Mr.  Robinson,  its  accomplished  editor,  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  con- 
densing ; and  at  a glance,  almost,  the  weekly  doings  of  the  44  street  ” are  spread  before 
the  reader,  and  that  in  a style  both  intelligible  and  agreeable.  A considerable  portion 
of  this  journal  is  devoted  to  the  real  estate  interest  oi  the  country,  and  it  has  become 
quite  an  authority  on  that  important  subject.  It  is  neutral  and  independent  in  poli- 
tics ; but  thoroughly  American  in  its  tone.  With  flings  at  what  the  editor  regards 
(and  generally  very  justly)  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  day,  it  forms,  with  its  racy 
touches  at  the  times,  a kind  of  necessity  to  read  it,  if  one  would  be  44  posted  up  ” on 
such  matters.  It  is  free  from  all  personal  asperities  and  scurrilous  remarks — high- 
toned  in  its  principles,  the  lover  of  order  and  the  defender  of  mercantile  honor  and 
honesty.  It  is  printed  on  snow-white  paper,  and  a bold  and  clear  type,  and  is  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  comely -looking  sheets  we  receive.  We  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  its  success  is  commensurate  with  its  great  merits.  It  is  deserving  a place  in  our 
M Literature  of  Commerce.” 

MERCANTILE  HONESTY  OF  A TURK. 

In  a late  work — 44  A Year  with  the  Turks” — there  is  one  passage  that  testifies  ad- 
mirably to  Turkish  honesty,  while  it  shows  how  a person  who  does  not  practice  the 
“ beat  down  ” system  is  liable  to  get  cheated  this  side  of  Turkey. 

Only  a little  trait  of  Turkish  honesty  may  I introduce,  as  it  happened  to  fall  under 
my  own  observation.  A friend  of  mine  wandering  through  the  bazaars,  wished  to  buy 
an  embroidered  handkerchief  of  a Turkish  shopkeeper.  He  asked  the  price.  “ Sev- 
enty five  piasters.”  44  No,”  said  he,  aware  that  it  is  usual  among  all  traders,  whatever 
their  creed,  to  ask  at  first  more  than  the  value,  “ that  is  too  much,  I will  give  you 
seventy  ; ” and  as  the  dealer  seemed  to  nod  assent,  he  counted  out  the  money.  Hat 
hi9  surprise  was  great  when  the  great  bearded  Osmanli,  gravely  pushing  back  to  him, 
twenty  piasters,  observed,  *'  This  is  more  than  the  just  price.  It  is  always  the  custom 
here  to  bargain  over  a thing  down  to  its  fair  value,  and  as  fifty  piasters  is  my  fair 
price,  those  twenty  belong  to  you.”  Verily,  not  a few  among  our  professing  Christians 
might  take  a lesson  from  the  believer  iu  the  Koran. 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION. 

Human  labor,  through  all  its  forms,  says  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  Essay  on 
Compensation,  from  the  sharpening  of  a stake  to  the  construction  of  a city  or  an  epic, 
is  one  immense  illustration  of  the  perfect  compensation  of  the  universe.  Everywhere 
and  always  this  law  is  sublime.  The  absolute  balance  of  give  and  take,  the  doctrine 
that  everything  has  its  price,  and  if  that  price  is  not  paid  not  that  thing  but  some- 
thing else  is  obtained,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  without  its  price, — 
this  doctrine  i9  not  less  sublime  in  the  columns  of  a ledger  than  in  the  budget  of  States, 
in  the  laws  of  light  and  darkness,  in  all  the  actiou  and  reaction  of  nature. 
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ENGLAND’S  COMMERCE  WITH  RUSSIA  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  a paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  by  J.  T.  Dawson,  Esq.  The  paper  was  divided  into  four  parts : — 

The  first  part,  being  merely  preliminary,  embraced  a description  of  the  area  and 
population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  showed  that  the  artificial  system  of  Peter  the 
Great,  as  continued  by  his  successors  during  the  last  century  ana  a half,  had  not  ma- 
terially altered  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Russian  empire ; that  St  Petersburg, 
though  by  this  system  made  the  capital  city  and  chief  port  of  the  empire,  did  not  as 
yet  possess  that  character  apart  from  the  compulsion  exercised  by  the  government ; 
that  the  central  provinces  around  Moscow  were  by  much  the  most  thickly  peopled ; 
and  that  the  natural  centers  of  production  and  consumption  were  still  found  at  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw.  The  population  of  the  nine  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  from  Finland 
to  Poland,  inclusive,  was  about  12,400,000;  and  was  distributed  in  proportions  vary- 
ing intensity  southward,  from  17  persons  per  English  square  mile  in  Finland,  to  103 
per  square  mile  in  Poland.  The  five  Black  Sea  provinces,  from  Bessarabia  to  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  had  a population  of  about  4,150,000 ; the  average  num- 
ber being  about  26  per  square  mile,  and  Bessarabia  being  by  much  the  most  popu- 
lous. The  ten  central  provinces  around  Moscow  had  a population  of  about  14,000,000, 
giving  an  average  of  80  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  artificial  character  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  a city  was  attested  by  the  census,  which,  in  a population  of  nearly 
500,000,  showed — exclusive  of  military  and  foreigners — only  about  16  females  to  85 
males,  children  included.  x 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  described  the  Commerce  of  Russia,  marking  its  char- 
acteristic features  by  comparison  with  that  of  England  and  France.  The  28,000,000 
of  the  British  people  annually  exported  produce  to  the  value  of  about  £90,000,000 
sterling ; the  86,000,000  of  the  French  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £50,000,000  ; 
and  the  67,000,000  of  European  Russians  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £14,000,000. 
Russia  exported  raw  produce  almost  exclusively,  consisting  chiefly  of  grain,  tallow, 
flax,  linseed,  hemp,  wool,  timber,  and  bristles ; the  three  items  first  named  commonly 
exceeded  in  value  all  the  rest  The  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  the  produce  of 
more  southern  and  of  tropical  countries,  of  manufactures,  and  or  raw  materials,  and 
machinery  for  some  cotton  and  other  factories  maintained  in  the  central  districts, 
under  the  cover  of  high  protective  duties.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit, 
figured  largely  in  the  first  class.  Silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  with  some  hard- 
wares and  jewelry,  in  the  second.  And  raw  cotton  and  yam,  with  silk,  wool',  ma- 
chinery, and  dye  stuffs,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  salt,  (scarce  in  Russia,)  com- 
pleted the  list  of  principal  articles.  Not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  shipping  fre- 
quenting Russian  ports  was  owned  by  Russian  subjects ; the  trade  of  the  chief  ports 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  resident  foreign  merchants,  and  the  capital 
employed  in  carrying  it  on  was  foreign  in  a still  larger  proportion,  England  taking  the 
lead  alike  in  supplying  mercantile  skill,  capital,  and  shipping.  The  Russian  tariff  was 
highly  protective,  and  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  Russian  people,  excepting  the 
noble  class,  ignorant  of  most  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  parts  of  Europe  of  similar  productive  power.  The  flatness  of  the  country, 
however,  with  the  prevalence  of  snow  during  some  months  of  every  year  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  made  traveling  comparatively  cheap  and  rapid ; and  the 
rivers  intersecting  the  country  in  all  directions,  improved  by  numerous  canals,  gave  a 
very  complete  system  of  water  communication,  and  thus  added  to  the  facilities  of  in- 
terior Commerce. 

The  third  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  Commerce  between  Russia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  showed  that  the  Russian  people  were  not  only  very  small  con- 
sumers of  British  produce,  but  had  for  some  years  been  reducing  their  demand  for  it 
We  took  from  them  by  far  the  larger  share  of  all  they  exported,  and  they  took  from 
us  cotton,  raw  and  in  yarn,  wool,  dye-stuffs,  machinery,  and  coal,  with  salt,  sugar,  and 
drugs,  and  some  woven  fabrics  and  furs ; the  whole  being  little  more  than  half  the 
value  of  the  Russian  produce  they  sent  to  this  country.  The  balance  was  settled  by 
Russian  imports  from  France  and  elsewhere,  paid  for  in  drafts  upon  London.  About 
two- thirds,  in  value,  of  the  imports  of  Russia  from  this  country  consisted,  in  fact,  of 
the  materials  of  manufacturing,  in  Russia,  goods  that  we  could  supply  to  the  Russian 
consumers  at  a much  less  cost  The  nobles,  however,  very  generally  disdained  the 

Eroduce  of  the  native  looms.  Six  of  the  articles  we  imported  from  Russia  we  had 
itherto  received  thence  in  quantities,  forming  a very  considerable  proportion  of  our 
total  supply  for  the  year.  These  were  grain,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  bristles,  and  linseed. 
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Taking  the  trade  of  the  fourteen  years,  1840-53,  as  a test,  the  author  showed  that 
we  were  indebted  to  Russia  for  about  14  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  of  grain ; that 
in  the  first  seven  years  of  this  period  we  were  so  indebted  for  about  72  per  cent, 
and  in  the  latter  seven  for  about  62  per  cent  of  our  supply  of  hemp,  and  that  about 
two-thirds  of  our  supply  of  imported  flax  had  come  thence  ; but  that  our  supplies  of 

Sain,  hemp,  and  tallow  had  been  steadily  increasing  from  other  quarters  more  rapidly 
an  from  Russia ; that  we  had  a home  supply  of  flax  and  linseed ; and  that  a total 
deprivation  of  the  supplies  of  Russia  would  seriously  affect  us  in  the  comparatively 
trifling  article  of  bristles. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  paper  was  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  war,  and  went  far 
to  dispel  any  fears  arising  out  of  the  extent  of  our  dependence  upon  Russia  for  raw 
materials.  A careful  review  of  the  sources  and  channels  of  the  interior  Commerce  of 
Russia  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that,  excepting  grain  and  seeds,  for  neither  of 
which  were  we  largely  dependent  upon  Russia,  the  most  natural  exit  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  was  through  East  Prussia,  by  the  ports  of  Danzig,  Elbing,  Kooigs- 
Durg,  and  Memel ; and  that  these  ports  were  equally  convenient  for  the  imports,  ex- 
cepting only  such  part  of  them  as  went  to  supply  the  artificial  city  at  the  bead  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Hence  that,  so  long  as  Prussia  remained  neutral,  the  only  effect 
would  probably  be  a diversion  of  the  trade  from  the  forced  routes  through  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Riga  to  its  more  natural  ways  further  south,  damaging,  by  reversal,  the 
despotic  system  of  the  government,  and  somewhat  harassing  by  the  change  all  who 
were  immediately  dependent  upon  the  interior  trade,  but  not  materially  injuring  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  much  increasing  the  probability  of  their  being  soon 
brought  into  freer  communication  with  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 


THE  ENERGETIC  MERCHANT. 

A disastrous  fire  had  swept  away  in  one  night  a mighty  mass  of  property,  and 
among  the  vast  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  the  ruins  in  the  morning,  was  one  who  had 
by  that  fire  lost  a large  fortune,  and  scarcely  a dollar  was  left  A friend  stepped  up 
expressed  some  wordS  of  sympathy,  hoping  he  would  not  be  discouraged. 

“ Discouraged !”  was  the  energetic  reply ; “ why,  sir,  I feel  just  as  fresh  now  to 
begin  life  again  as  when  1 hadn't  a dollar  in  the  world.  No  fire  shall  burn  up  my 
resolution.” 

That  man  proved  as  good  as  his  word,  and  another  fortune  showed  what  facilities 
are  afforded  to  true  energy  in  our  day. 

This  freshness  of  true  energy  is  a fine  thing  to  contemplate.  It  is  to  the  merchant 
what  it  is  to  the  artist  who  spreads  his  brush  across  the  glowing  canvas,  blots  out  the 
labor  of  months  or  years,  and  begins  his  great  work  anew.  No  man  arrives  to  the 
possession  of  the  highest  manliness  who  permits  any  power  of  the  elements,  any  dis- 
aster of  fortune,  to  lessen  his  energy.  The  true  dominion  to  which  every  man  should 
aspire  is  a complete  conquest  over  every  possibility  of  ill  fortune,  so  that  amid  the 
devastation  of  an  earthquake  or  the  sweep  of  the  destructive  fire,  he  may  preserve 
that  freshness  of  energy  which  is  ready  to  begin  life  anew.  He  then  has,  in  reference 
to  the  struggles  of  mercantile  life,  the  feeling  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals  who,  when 
defeated  in  one  engagement,  pulled  out  his  watch,  counted  the  hours,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, “ A victory  yet  before  sunset  1”  And  a victory  he  did  achieve.  Like  him, 
O baffled  brother,  put  forth  a fresh  energy,  and  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
discouragement  1 


THE  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  MERCHANTS. 

The  editor  of  the  Newbury  port  Union — who  is  a woman — speaking  of  the  alleged 
extravagance  of  wives  and  daughters,  says  that  a great  part  of  it  arises  from  their 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  business  affairs.  Was  it  the  habit  of  men  to  interest  their 
wives  and  families  in  the  details  of  the  day-book  and  ledger,  she  thinks  we  should 
bear  much  less  talk  about  unreasonable  expenditures.  “ But  if  men  will  persist  in 
treating  women  as  fools  or  children,  they  must  expect  them  to  act  accordingly.  Did 
any  one  ever  know  of  a woman  ' urging  her  husband  into  unnecessary  expenses/  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  resources,  and  made  a confidant  of  in  all  business 
matters?  We  do  not  believe  the  world  can  furnish  an  instance.  Let  business  men 
try  the  experiment  of  making  their  wives  and  daughters  the  confidential  clerks  (so 
far  as  knowledge  is  concerned)  of  their  establishments,  and  we  should  hear  no  more 
lamentations  about  $500  shawls  and  $3,000  parties.” 
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1 .  — Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  By  M.  V.  Cousin.  Increased 
by  an  Appendix  on  French  Art.  Translated,  with  the  approbation  of  M.  Cousin, 
by  O.  W.  Wight,  translator  of  Cousin’s  “ Course  of  the  Modern  History  of  Philoso- 
phy,” American  Editor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  author  of  the  ro- 
mance of  “ Abelard  and  Eloise,”  dec.,  Ac.  8vo.,  pp.  891.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
& Co. 

The  eighteen  lectures  that  compose  this  volume  contain  (and  we  have  M.  Cousin’s 
authority  for  the  statement,)  the  abridged  but  exact  expression  of  his  convictions  on 
the  fundamental  points  of  philosophic  science.  In  it  will  be  seen  the  method  that  is 
the  role  of  his  enterprise,  his  principles,  his  processes,  his  results.  Under  the  three 
heads — the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Oood,  M.  C.  embraces  psychology,  which  he 
places  at  the  head  of  all  philosophy,  esthetics,  and  natural  right.  Mr.  Wight,  the 
authorized  translator,  and  a most  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  author,  regards  it,  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  all  the  distinguished  author’s  works, 
for  the  reason  that  it  contains  a complete  summary  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  various 
parts  of  bis  system.  The  translation  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  scholarship 
of  Mr.  Wight. 

2.  — Life  in  Abyssinia : being  Notes  collected  during  Three  Years*  Residence  and 
Travel  in  that  Country.  By  Mansfield  Pa&kyns.  In  two  vols.  1 2mo.,  pp.  855  and 
860.  New  York : D.  Appleton. 

Three  years  residence  and  travel  in  one  country  will  afford  sufficient  time  to  acquire 
a pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  place  and  the  people.  Mr.  Parkyns,  an  intelligent, 
educated,  and  sensible  Englishman,  with  large  perceptive  faculties,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  has  produced  a work  abounding  in  varied  information,  touching  all 
matters  of  interest  to  all  who  “ hunger  and  thirst”  for  a knowledge  of  foreigu  lands, 
or  remote  parts  of  our  earth.  Besides  the  interesting  incidents  of  his  residence  and 
his  travels,  he  has  furnished  a fund  of  facts  and  statements  pertaining  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  their  religion,  institutions,  personal  appearance,  dress, 
history,  dec.,  Ac.  The  work  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  published  in  the  charac- 
teristically beautiful  style  of  the  enterprising  house  named  in  the  title-page,  above 
quoted,  and  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel 

8. — Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  De  Custine.  12 mo.,  pp. 
500.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

Marquis  De  Custioe,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  commenced  his  travels  in 
Russia  in  June,  1889,  and  from  his  high  position  as  a French  nobleman,  enjoyed  rare 
advantages  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  person  and  character  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  his  court  and  his  people.  His  account  of  what  he  saw  in  Russia  is  as  varied 
as  the  varying  and  errant  life  of  the  traveler.  He  visits  not  only  the  royal  capital, 
but  goes  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  describes  everything  relating  to  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  habits  of  the  people  with  a scrupulous  exactitude,  and  with  a min- 
uteness of  detail  as  singular,  in  works  of  travel,  as  rare.  We  have  read  portions  of 
the  volume  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for  we  are  impressed  with  a feeling  that 
we  were  perusing  the  reliable  statements  of  an  honest,  intelligent  and  philosophical 
observer.  It  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  work  on  Russia  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  we  have  seen. 

4. — The  Orator's  Touchstone ; or  Eloquence  Simplified.  12 mo.,  pp.  327.  New  York: 
Harper  A Brothers. 

Mr.  McQueen  understands  his  subject,  and  has  produced  a manual  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  public  speaking.  It  embraces  a comprehensive  system  of  instruction 
for  the  improvement  of  the  voice,  and  for  advancement  in  the  general  art  of  public 
speaking.  In  a free  country  like  our  own,  where  every  man  is  a representative,  and 
may  be  a speaker,  the  utility  of  a work  that  teaches  the  most  effective  method  of  ad- 
dressing masses  of  men  cannot  fail  of  being  useful  This  essay  on  the  subject 
abounds  in  useful  rules  and  suggestions,  and  no  one  who  ever  desires  or  expects  to 
speak  in  public  should  fail  to  make  it  his  study. 
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5.  — Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author 
of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  Ac.  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Hammatt  Billings.  In 
two  vob.  12 mo.,  pp.  826  and  431.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson,  A Co. 

Dr.  Franklin  said  in  his  life-time  that  there  were  two  classes  of  persons,  one  that 
looked  on  the  ugly,  and  the  other  on  the  handsome  leg.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  present 
instance  certainly  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  for  the  book  will  be  found  truly  what  its 
name  denotes — “ Sunny  Memories.”  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  treated  as  she 
was  by  the  lords  and  ladies  and  literati  of 44  foreign  lands,”  and  especially  of  Old  Eng- 
land. The  couleur  de  rose , under  the  circumstances,  in  her  descriptions  of  characters 
and  scenes,  is  quite  pardonable,  and  in  much  better  taste  than  were  the  44  notes  " of 
Dickens,  after  his  idolization  in  America.  It  is  well  and  justly  remarked  in  her  preface,  - 
that 44  England  and  America  have  heretofore  abounded  towards  each  other  in  illiberal 
criticisms,”  and  as  there  is  not  an  unfavorable  aspect  of  things  in  the  old  world  which 
has  not  become  familiar  to  the  American  reader,  a little  of  the  other  side  may  have  a 
useful  influence.  Preferring  to  look  on  the  44  sunny  side  ” of  men  and  things,  these 
volumes  have  to  us  a peculiar  charm,  and  few,  if  any,  who  may  take  them  up  will  fail 
to  read  on  unto  the  end.  The  illustrations  are  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and  on  the 
whole  we  regard  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  as  the  most  interesting  of  its  class,  that  ha9  been 
written  or  published  in  a long  time. 

6.  — Lectures  on  Romanism ; being  Illustrations  and  Refutations  of  the  Errors  of 
Romanism  and  Tractarianism.  By  Rev.  John  Cummixq,  D.  Dn  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden.  London.  12mo.,  pp.  728.  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

With  theology  as  the  conductors  of  a commercial  magazine  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  the  notice  we  take  of  such  publications  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  of  the  de- 
scriptive rather  than  of  the  critical  character.  Dr.  Cumming,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
and  as  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church  in  London.  The  present  volume  contains  fourteen  lectures, 
in  which  the  learned  Doctor  handles  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  doctrines  and  its 
formularies,  its  pope  and  its  priests,  without  gloves.  The  lectures,  when  delivered, 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  houses,  and  with  universal  admiration  by  all  Protestant 
aects.  They  display  much  research  and  learning,  and  are  written  in  the  characteristi- 
cally eloquent,  forcible,  and  original  style  of  the  celebrated  author.  Ho  combats  with 
reason  and  with  argument  what  he  regards  as  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
we  may  say,  that  they  are  the  ablest  expose  of  that  Church  and  its  theology  we  have 
ever  seen. 

7.  — Wordurfari:  or  Rambles  in  Iceland.  By  Pliny  Miles.  12mo.,  pp.  834.  New 

York:  Charles  B.  Norton. 

We  like  the  off  hand,  unpretending,  racy,  and  lively  style  in  which  this  book  of 
travels  is  written.  After  a dilligent  and  long  continued  search  on  all  the  maps  of  all 
the  Wylds,  Johnstones,  and  Coltons,  the  author  tells  us  he  could  find  but  one  land  that 
was  untrodden.  Iceland  was  the  shining  bit  of  glacier,  the  one  piece  of  virgin  ore, 
and  straitway  to  Iceland  he  went  The  result  is,  he  has  given  us  an  intelligible,  and 
wh  it  appears  on  its  face  a faithful  account  of  that 44  lonely  isle  of  the  north.”  His  ob- 
ject has  been  to  present  a readable  and  truthful  narrative,  to  create  some  interest  in 
the  people,  the  literature,  and  the  productions  of  Iceland.  'In  our  judgment  he  has 
accomplished  that  object  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a valuable  and  read- 
able work — just  what  has  been  wanted — a good  thing  and  in  season. 

8.  — Leather  Stocking  and  Silk ; or,  Hunter  John  Myers  and  his  Times.  A Story  of 

Virginia.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

In  this  44  well  told  tale”  the  writer  sketches  in  outline,  with  a good  deal  of  genuine 
wit  and  humor,  some  of  the  personages,  and  modes  of  life  and  thought  in  Virginia,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  chief  character,  Leather  Stocking, 
had  a real  existence,  and  is  drawn,  we  aro  told,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  life  in 
personal  and  characteristic  traits,  as  the  writer  found  it  possible.  The  story  baa  more 
of  the  sunny  than  the  shady  in  it,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  if  not  with  profit. 

9.  — A Nm  Tale  of  a Tub.  An  Adventure  in  Verse.  With  Illustrations  after  De- 
signs by  Lieut  J.  S.  Colton.  New  York : John  Wiley. 

A new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  wit  and  humor  in  our  language. 
The  illustrations  are  capital. 
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10.  — Hills,  Lakes,  and  Forest  Streams  ; or  a Tramp  in  the  Chateaugy  Woods.  By 
S.  H.  Hammond.  12mo.  pp.  340.  New  York:  James  C.  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  <t  Co. 

Mr.  Hammond,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  the  editor  of  the  “ Albany  State  Regis- 
ter,” and  many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  it  were  by  him  contributed  to  its  columns. 
They  attracted  at  the  time  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  he  was  induced  to  give 
them  to  the  public  in  the  more  durable  and  permanent  form  of  the  “ bound  book.” 
With  an  ardent  love  of  hill,  lake,  and  forest,  he  climbed  the  one  and  wandered  around 
and  through  the  others,  and  engaged  in  all  the  pastimes  and  sports  such  places  and 
such  scenes  offered.  The  results  of  his  wanderings  are  grncefully  and  graphically 
given  us  in  these  pages.  They  are  so  full  of  interest,  that  ope  can  scarcely  take  up 
the  volume,  or  rather  lay  it  down,  until  he  reads  “ the  end.” 

11.  — More  Worlds  than  One , the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Christian.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.  EL,  D.  C.  L.,  <tc.,  <fcc.  ISrao.,  pp.  265.  New 
York : Robert  Carter  tfc  Brothers. 

An  essay  published  a short  time  since,  entitled  a “ Plurality  of  Worlds,”  denies  the 
existence  of  any  other  than  the  earth  we  inhabit.  That  essay  was  able  and  iogenious, 
but  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  writer.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
criticism  of  that  work.  Dr.  Brewster  devotes  the  principal  part  of  it  to  a statement 
in  favor  of  a “ Plurality  of  Worlds,”  and  answers  the  various  objections  urged  against 
it  by  the  author  of  that  e9say,  examining  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  attempted  to  establish  the  extraordinary  doctrine,  “ that  the  Earth  is  really  the 
largest  planetary  body  in  the  Solar  System,  its  domestic  hearth,  and  the  only  World 
in  the  Uuiverse !” 

12.  — Fashion  and  Famine.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephexs.  12mo.,  pp.  4*26.  New  York: 
Bunce  <fc  Brother. 

A story  of  American  life,  by  a well  known  writer,  whose  contributions  to  our  peri- 
odical literature  have  already  secured  a well-earned  reputation.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  York  city,  and  many  of  the  characters  are  drawn  from  real  life.  She  portrays 
with  a graphic  hand  the  extreme  conditions  of  city  life.  The  work  is  well  calculated 
to  make  an  impression,  and  if  it  had  been  heralded,  as  some  works  of  far  less  merit, 
its  circulation  would  be  commensurate  with  the  mo3t  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
author  and  publishers.  As  it  is,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

13.  — Magdalen  Hepburn.  A Story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,”  “ Adam  Grmme,”  <fcc.  12mon 
three  volumes  in  one,  pp.  400.  New  York  : Riker,  Thorn  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  as  it  is  termed,  is  full  of  the  material  for 
romance.  The  author,  availing  herself  of  the  incidents  and  characters  of  those  days, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ; and  all  who  have 
read  and  admired  her  “Margaret  Maitland.” republished  in  this  country  by  Stringer 
<fc  Townsend,  and  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  lind  in  the  volume  before 
us  a work  of  equal,  or  even  greater  interest. 

14.  — The  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  Building.  By 
George  Carstexsen  and  Charles  Gildemeistkr,  Architects  of  the  Building.  4to., 
pp.  86.  New  York:  Riker,  Thorne  Co. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  a technical  descriptive  record,  but  a general  and 
popular  description  of  the  origin,  construction,  and  progress  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
New  York.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with  a beautifully  executed  oil  color  exterior  view, 
and  six  large  plates  containing  plans,  sections,  and  details,  from  the  working  drawings 
of  the  architects.  As  a work  of  art  and  science  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  authors  and 
publishers. 

15.  — Tales  of  the  Five  Senses.  By  Of.rard  Griffix,  author  of  “The  Collegians,” 
“Tales  of  the  Jury  Room,”  “The  Rivals,”  “ Tales  of  the  Muuster  Festivals,”  <fce.,  <tc. 
18mo.,  pp.  284.  New  York:  D.  <&  J.  Sadlier. 

In  order  to  excite  in  young  persons  a right  feeling  of  the  value  of  that  frame  with 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  gifted  man  on  earth,  the  author  wrote  this  volume, 
illustrative  of  external  sensation,  it  is  certainly  a very  pleasing  and  attractive  method 
of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  young  a knowledge  of  his  “ fearfully  and  wonder* 
fully”  constructed  organism.  The  tales  will  interest  and  iostruct  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  Catholic  Christians. 
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16.  — Autocracy  in  Poland  and  Russia;  or  a Description  of  Russian  Misrule  in  Po- 
land, and  an  account  of  the  Surveillance  of  Russian  Spies  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
including  the  Experience  of  an  Exile.  By  John  Allen.  12 mo.,  pp,  200.  New 
York : John  Wiley. 

The  present  unassuming  volume  gives  a relation  of  facts  connected  with  and  grow- 
ing out  of  that  form  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Serfdom.  In 
the  first  chapter  the  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  himself;  he  relates  his 
connection  with  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Poland  for  liberty;  his  description  of 
his  escape  from  Groana,  and  his  flight  to  England  and  eventually  to  America,  is  full 
of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  No  true  American  can  read  this  work  without  appre- 
ciating the  liberty  he  enjoys,  under  our  benign  and  equal  laws,  and  free,  republican 
institutions. 

17.  — Leila  Ada , the  Jewish  Convert.  An  Authentic  Memoir.  By  Osborn  W.  Trek- 
ert  Heiqhnrer.  pp.  854.  New  York:  John  Wiley. 

This  book  purports  to  contain  a scrupulously  exact  narrative  of  facts  connected  with 
M Leila  Ada’s  ” conversion  to  Christianity  : the  writer  obtaining  his  knowledge  “ through 
personal  acquaintance  ot  the  dearest  kind/’  She  is  described  as  possessing  a beauty 
of  person  and  loveliness  of  character  that  charmed  and  attracted  all  who  enjoyed  her 
acquaintance.  The  narrative  has  sufficient  romance  to  satisfy  the  most  imaginative, 
while  the  elevating  influence  of  the  spiritual  life  it  portrays,  far  transcends  any  work 
of  fiction.  It  should  be  remarked  that  she  possessed  all  these  attractions  of  person  and 
loveliness  of  character  before  the  change  in  her  religious  opinions  took  place. 

18.  — The  Iron  Cousin:  or  Mutual  Influence.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  author  of 
“ The  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,”  “ The  Complete  Concordance,”  A<l,  Ac. 
12mo.,  pp.  611.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

The  admirers  of  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon  (and  who  is  not !)  are  indebted  to  the 
author  for  the  most  complete  concordance,  and  the  only  one,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  It  puts  Cruden’s  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  a work 
of  great  popularity,  to  the  blush.  Besides  the  most  patient  industry,  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Clarke  possesses  genius,  and  can  write  novels  that  are  as  readable  as  her  Concordance 
is  referable . The  “ Iron  Cousin  ” is  a story  of  social  life,  and  its  characters  are  por- 
trayed with  much  grace  and  power,  and  its  scenes,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
are  not  wanting  in  dramatic  effect 

19.  — Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Elihd  BvRRrrr.  Author  of 
“ Sparks  from  the  Anvil.”  With  a Memoir  by  Mary  Howrrr.  12  mo.,  pp.  864. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampeon  A Co.  New  York:  J.  0.  Derby. 

This  is  not  as  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  title,  a book  of  travels,  but  rather 
a series  of  essays  and  sketches  or “ thoughts  and  things  ” suggested  to  the  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind,  or  seen  by  the  clear- visioned  eye  of  the  author  in  his  native  land, 
or  while  on  his  philanthopic  mission  in  England.  It  is  full  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
“ real  current  ” life  of  its  author.  The  beautiful  memoir  of  the  “ Learned  Blacksmith  " 
which  accompanies  it,  from  the  pen  of  a genial  and  sympathizing  mind,  imparts  an 
added  value  and  interest  to  the  volume. 

20.  — The  Poor  Scholar,  and  other  Tales  of  Irish  Life.  By  William  Carleton, 
Author  of  “Valentine  M’Clutchy,”  “Art  Maguire,”  “Tuber  Derg,”  Ac.  18ma, 
pp.  822.  New  York : J.  A D.  Sadlier. 

The  present  volume,  which  forms  the  sixth  number  of  “ Sadliers’  Fireside  Library,” 
contains  four  tales  of  varied  interest,  viz.,  “ The  Poor  Scholar,”  “ A Peasant  Girl’s 
Love,”  “ Talbot  and  Gay  nor,  the  Irish  Pipers,”  and  “ Frank  Finnegan,  the  Foster- 
brother.”  The  works  comprised  in  this  series  are  well  calculated  to  give  a correct 
idea  of  the  literature  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  members  of  that  communion 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing  well-written 
books  designed  for  their  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

21.  — Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting.  Delivered  at  Edinburgh,  in  November, 
1853.  By  John  Ruskin.  New  York  : John  Wiley. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  architecture  that  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  men  of  cultivated  taste  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States ; devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  architecture  and  painting,  be  exhibits  in  all  his  writings  on 
architecture  and  painting,  the  hand  of  the  master  of  those  arte.  It  contains  principles 
and  suggestions  tnat  every  architect  of  any  pretensions  should  not  fail  to  learn . 
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22. — A Straw  Yankee  in  Texas.  By  Philip  Paxton.  12  mo.  pp.  415.  New  York  : 

Redfield. 

A few  of  the  chapters  in  this  volume  originally  appeared  in  the  “ Whig,”  or  the 
“ Democratic  Review,”  or  the  “ Literary  World,”  or  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Times.”  These 
chapters  have  been  re-written,  and  interwoven  as  necessary  parts  of  the  author's 
story.  The  author  treats  his  subjects  in  an  amusing  rather  than  a serious  manner. 
That  is  the  author’s  forte,  and  the  book  is  all  the  better  for  that ; at  least  it  will  se- 
cure for  him  a large  class  of  readers  that  he  otherwise  could  scarcely  expect  Truth 
and  fidelity  of  description  are  rare  qualities  in  a writer  of  this  class,  but  not  the  less 
desirable.  Disclaiming  ail  intention  of  making  up  a book  by  drawing  upon  his  own 
imagination,  quoting  from  the  works  of  others,  whose  writings  are  too  often  entirely 
void  of  any  pretension  to  authenticity  or  correctness,  he  contents  himself  with  de- 
scriptions of  what  be  saw,  and,  we  may  add,  “ part  of  what  he  was.” 

28. — The  Scout ; or  the  Black  Riders  of  Cougar ee.  By  William  Oilmoee  Simms,  Esq. 

12nux,  pp.  472.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

One  of  Mr.  Simms’  series  of  revolutionary  tales,  embracing  “ The  Partisan,”  “ Mel- 
linchampe,”  “Katharine  Walton,”  “Woodcraft,”  and  the  “Scout,”  each  complete  in 
one  volume,  and  each  entirely  revised.  The  American  revolution  affords  a fine  field 
for  romance,  and  Mr.  Simms  has  the  power  and  the  genius  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  he  has  already  done  so.  His  romances  are  fully  entitled  to  form  part  of  our 
American  standard  romance.  A few  more  such  writers  as  Mr.  Simms,  and  we  should 
have  a literature  of  our  own — a literature  that  would  compare  favorably  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  The  Scout  is  equal  in  naturalness  and  thrilling  adventure  to  the 
Partisan. 

24.  — The  Deserted  Family;  or  Wanderings  of  an  Outcast  By  Paul  Ceeyton. 

12mo.,  pp.  252.  Boston.  L.  P.  Crown  <fe  Co. 

An  interesting  story,  well  told.  The  scenes  are  from  actual  life,  though  embel- 
lished sufficiently  to  lend  a greater  attraction  to  the  book.  Yet,  we  find  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  passed  the  boundary  of  every  clay’s  experience.  The  characters  of  these 
pages  have  lived,  sinned  and  suffered.  The  fate  of  the  poor  outcast  (the  father  of  the 
family) — his  saving  his  own  son  from  ruin — the  imprisonment  and  the  trial  of  the 
young  man,  accused  of  murder,  and  indeed  all  the  connecting  incidents  of  the  story, 
are  thrillingly  narrated.  The  effect  of  harshness  and  unkindness  towards  the  erring 
ones,  is  finely  illustrated,  showing  that  sympathy  is  not  lost  even  upon  the  most 
abandoned.  A book  like  this  can  but  have  a good  influence. 

25.  — Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine  of  American  Literature , Science , and  Art.  Vol- 
ume Three,  January  to  June,  1854.  8vo.,  pp.  684.  New  York:  George  P.  Put- 

nam <fe  Co. 

The  present  completes  the  third  semi  annual  volume  of  this  increasingly  and  de- 
servedly popular  periodical.  It  has  from  the  start  been  conducted  with  rare  ability, 
taste,  and  judgment,  enlisting  as  contributors  many  of  the  best  and  most  gifted  minds 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Putnam,  the  proprietor,  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  trade 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  personages  connected  with  it — a 
circumstance  that  has  had  a tendency  to  draw  around  him  the  tine  and  sensitive  minds 
of  literary  men  and  women,  who  regard  him  as  the  prince  of  publishers. 

26.  — The  British  Poets.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Falconer.  With  a Life  by 

Rev.  John  Mitkoed.  18mo.,  pp.  236.  Boston : Little,  Brown  <fe  Co.  New  York : 

Evans  <fe  Dickerson. 

Another  volume  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  “ British  Poets.”  The  “ Shipwreck  ” 
of  Falconer  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  a pleasing  and  interesting  poem.  Its  nautical 
rules,  according  to  Robert  Chambers,  are  approved  of  by  all  experienced  naval  officers. 
The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a “ shipwreck  ” have  been  often  d escribed  by  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  never  with  an  attempt  at  professional  accuracy  or  minuteness 
of  detail,  before  the  poem  of  that  name  by  Falconer,  the  sailor  poet. 

27.  — Baker's  School  Music  Books.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  Co. 

An  excellent  collection  of  songs,  chants,  and  hymns,  desi  gned  for  juvenile  classes, 
common  schools,  and  seminaries.  The  elementary  portion  is  full,  clear,  and  correctly 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  order  of  topics,  with  easy  exercises  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  pupils.  The  introduction  of  music  into  our  public  schools  is  oae  of 
the  best  improvements  of  the  age. 
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28 . —Sandwich  Itland  Note*.  By  a Haolb.  12mo , pp.  498.  New  York : Harper  & 
Brother. 

Without  the  flourish  of  a high-sounding  title  this  volume  gives  a very  comprehen- 
sive  view  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  peculiar  manners  customs  and  habits  of 
the  natives  are  described  with  apparent  fidelity.  The  writer  has  evidently  taken  no 
little  pains  to  portray  the  condition  of  things  as  they  appeared  in  1853,  without  par- 
tiality, and  independent  of  all  party  considerations.  In  developing  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  people,  iu  their  various  relation?,  he  gives  hi9  reasons  for  the 
annexation  of  that  important  group  to  the  United  States.  He  considers  “ annexation** 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  American  commerce,  for 
“ whoever  owns  them  (the  Sandwich  Islands)  will  be  masters  of  the  Pacific.”  Of  the 
several  pamphlets  and  volumes  that  have  been  written  and  published  on  the  subject 
none  we  believe,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  writer,  may  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 

29.  — A History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With 
Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art  By  William 
Smith,  LL.  D.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix,  by  George  W.  Green,  A.  M.  12 mo., 
pp.  655.  New  York  : Harper  A Brothers. 

This  comprehensive  and  admirable  compend  of  the  history  of  Greece  is  based  upon 
the  great  work  of  Grote.  whose  vast  learning,  sound  philosophy,  grasp  of  mind,  and 
republican  convictions  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  the  historian  of  Greece.  Dr.  Smith's 
work  is  not,  however,  without  pretensions  to  original  investigation  ; but  the  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  of  the  former  are  happily  reflected  in  its  pages.  The  work  is  writ- 
ten, in  a phasing,  graceful,  and  classic  style,  and  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred  ap- 
propiiate  engraving?.  Mr.  Green,  without  altering  the  text,  has  added  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  work  by  a copious  appendix,  index,  and  suggestions  to  teachers  of 
history. 

30.  — Farm  Implements , and  Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use.  An  Ele- 
mentary and  Familiar  Treatise  on  Mechanics  and  on  Natural  Philosophy  generally, 
a9  applied  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Agriculture.  With  200  Illustrations.  By 
John  Thomas.  12mo.,  pp.  267.  New  York : Harper  Brothers. 

The  character  and  contents  of  this  work  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  title-page.  It 
was  originally  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  lor  1850.  The  present  edition,  however,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  origioal 
essay,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  double  the 
former  number  of  illustrations.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  only  treatise  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  its  pages,  as  especially  applied  to  agriculture,  that  has  ever 
been  published. 

31.  — The  Knout  and  the  Russians : or  the  Muscovite  Empire,  the  Czar  and  his  Peo- 
ple. By  Germain  Dk  Lauut.  Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Bridgeman. 
]2ino.,  pp.  265.  New  York  : Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  will  impart  an  interest  to  the  present  pub- 
lication. It  coutains  chapters  relating  to  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  navy, 
the  magistracy,  justice,  and  the  police,  the  finances,  slavery,  the  knout,  the  climate, 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  1 he  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Raa- 
sia  are  portrayed  in  a manner  that  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  author  under- 
stands the  subject  he  discusses. 

82. — Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Volume  Eight.  December  to  May,  1854. 
Svo.,  pp.  864.  New  York  : Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

The  eighth  semi-annual  volume  completed  in  May,  1854,  Is  before  us.  It  embodies 
in  its  pages  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  foreign  periodical  literature  of  the  past 
year,  and  many  papers  of  home  production  of  scarcely  less  interest.  The  success  of 
this  Magazine  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a precedent  in  the  history  of  periodical 
literature  ; its  sale  at  this  time  amounting  to  some  130,000  copies  monthly.  It  is  a 
fortune  to  the  lifour  brothers,”  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  their  enterprise  fully 
entitles  them  to  it. 

33. — Hymns  and  Other  Poems  for  Children.  By  Hannah  F.  Gould.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 18 mo.,  pp.  160.  Boston  : William  J.  Reynolds  A Co. 

Sixty-four  hymns  and  poems,  replete  with  the  sentiments  of  true  devotion,  as  well 
as  pure  and  beautiful  thoughts,  conveyed  in  easy  and  graceful  verse. 
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JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
be  is  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  tfhich 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano  fortes  of  the  first  class , warranted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  ore  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  ta 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE  146  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION 


This  Company  being  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  owning  Stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, baa  the  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  management,  with  the  mutual  feature  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  without  being  liable  to  assessments. 

$100,000 

deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  all 
policy  holders. 

The  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  of  this  Company  has  resulted  in  a Bonus  of  more 
than  fifty  pee  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  premium  paid. 

Persons  iusured  may  cross  and  recrosa  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  first-class  vessels,  with- 
out extra  chaege  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  by  paying  an  additional  charge, 
may  visit  California,  or  other  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy. 
Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  furnished  gratis  and  free  of  postage. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  8200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnan 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr.,  46  Pine-street,  corner  of  William. 

Providence,  R.  I.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR.  President 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  IO  WALL-ST., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary.  President. 
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j.  ,M|ERlnA£TS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 

,s  devoted  to  TOADE  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING.  CU1U 
Martntf  an(1  fiNANCE—MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW—  FIRE i 
, and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLANH  va-tt  I 

G ATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT^! 

HARMRsfnH^'  RfInW^YS'  and  PLAJfK  ROADS-RIV  ERS^ « 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  tbe  great  Commercial  an» 
teial  Interests  of  tbe  Country  and  the  World.  b 'commercial  AND 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Fditnr  «nj  ■ 

1 E W°rkr  $ r*’  a * ^ateTt  Ccmimercfaf  lm"1 

and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  

xsa  SnmT™:,,L0LM0AL  EtONO“'^'  JlE,6T'  EiNAKcnta,  Banker,  BROKEaJSmr  JW  ! 

i Manufacturer,  than  to  the  MebohaSt  and  Smnrca  1 

ticTtkkTnc  n sVi^riL  590"17  rangeof  **•  discussions  and  its  S«X  , 

! tkS  in.  as  R does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce  the  pages  of  th*  •' 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowleg’e for  tht  Fa  ' 

Ed  LerCa°nH°pP^^  °f,,he  ^ and  *•  Grower  of Ko^F“ 

-niril  !g!  d Prapnetor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a natiunJI 
| aP'"„  fnp  ch^acter’V  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  pkrtsof  0“  wkiZ 1 
’ tF!;„  R*Publlc-  “'id  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  nf  tlui  ] 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  u ' 
wh  lTi/ul^  adm‘tt!d  articles  advocating  antagonistic8 doctrines  Lid  oLhdoos- 
rin™  r r bl<,great  alm  ‘°  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  tbe  scientific  and  practical  kpor 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discuariS^ 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

„f,LVnT  ,r:.  Lr  Ju.De’  ’l64-  w”P'®‘cd  the  thirtieth  eJL  anouafL,l«* j 

, oftbe  Merchants  Magazine.  The  work  has  beeD  enlarged  more  than  one-third  ainceto i 

Mr.  Frxkman  Hear.  Ceaeree  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Parts,  26  December. L 

aySSSMSSSSat' 

msuer  of  the  highest  interest,  a,  *eH  « i,^«iLiCs  XVSSSt  .SSSSL? * 


“44aS3^ 1 

Horace  Sav,  Secretary.  EEGEKTIL,  President  of  th.  < 


wcreedOjdcah  wlUtojut  ^dbua^UiM^vkhJ  evening,  A pril  21st,  ISSt,  I 

Uoanl‘'W’  Thai  a copy  of  tbe  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Mr.  Host,  by  U>e  Secretary  *f  (hr  !, 
T..OS,  P.  COPE,  President  __  a a Ceitn.  Aeoeuy. 
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MINNESOTA  LAND  AGENCY. 


TRACY  & FARNHAM, 


EXCHANGE  BROKERS  AND  GENERAL  LAND  AGENT 


ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS,  MINNESOTA. 


Collections  made  and  proceeds  promptly  remitted  at  the  current  rates  of  ex- 
change. 

Landed  investments  made  for  Southern  and  Eastern  capitalists  that  will  net  roarr 
and  sixty  per  cent  per  annum,  and  often  more. 

The  immense  immigration,  the  rapid  rise  of  real  estate,  and  our  intimate  acquaint 
snee  with  the  country,  enable  us  to  make  investments  that  will  nearly,  or  quite, 
double  in  value  every  year  for  the  Dext  ten  years. 

A few  thousand  dollars  now  invested  will  soon  become  tens  of  thousands. 

How  can  money  be  so  safely  and  so  profitably  invested  ? Terms:  Three  per  cent 
on  investment. 

To  capitalist*  wishing  to  make  their  money  highly  productive  we  can  offer  unusual 
advantages — such  as  can  be  found  only  in  the  West. 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  further  particulars  address 


TRACY  & FARNHAM, 

St.  Anthony  Falls. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Graniteville  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kemtton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denirns,  Shirting  Stripes,  &c. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou.  Lip- 
pltt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 


WOOLENS, 


Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  «tc. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 


PRINTING  CLOTHS 


^nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
vanced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  b«  *.  makes. 
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Art.  I.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


NUMBER  Zl. 

BUCANEERING— SPANISH  WAR— LOUISIANA—  CROZAT— THE  MISSISSIPPI  COMPART— THE  LAKE  REGION— 
BUBBLES— PRODUCTS  OP  THE  SEA— COD  AND  WHALE—  LOUIBBURO— FUR  TRADE— THE  WEST— PRO- 
HIBITION OP  TRADE  WITH  CANADA— NATAL  STORES  AND  LUMBER— PINB-TREB  PRESERVATION— IRON 
MANUFACTURES— COPPER  AND  LEAD. 

Bucaneering,  as  usual  at  the  conclusion  of  war,  broke  out  with  great 
violence  in  the  West  India  and  neighboring  seas,  after  the’  peace  of 
Utrecht.  John  Theach,  or  Blackboard,  became  a most  noted  pirate  chief- 
tain, the  terror  of  peaceable  traders.  The  island  of  New  Providence,  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  was  “ a kind  of  outlawed  capital.”  In  1718,  George  I. 
sent  a squadron  under  Woodes  Rogers,  who  reduced  this  stronghold.  The 
desperadoes  attempted  to  establish  another  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  in  North  Carolina,  but  were  ousted  by  the  governor  of  the  colony. 
Many  of  the  pirates  had  surrendered  on  the  proffer  of  pardon,  some  of 
them  afterwards  returning  to  their  old  pursuit.  In  the  next  twenty-five 
years  twenty-six  pirates  were  executed. 

A war  of  two  years  commenced  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1717. 
It  ruined  the  projects  in  hand  of  the  great  company  of  the  South  Seas, 
which  had  commenced  operations  under  the  Presidency  of  his  majesty 
George  of  Brunswick,  and  which  lost  200,000/.  in  effects,  at  its  factories ; 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  much  affected  the  trade  or  other  interests  of  the 
English  colonies.  The  power  of  Spain  was,  at  this  time,  too  reduced  to 
occasion  either  England  or  them  great  inconvenience.  She  suffered  more 
severely  from  them. 

In  December,  1701,  D’Ibberville,  who  had  gone  to  France,  returned  to 
his  colony  in  Louisiana,  and  found  only  150  living.  In  1702,  some  more 
emigrants  arrived  from  France,  and  settled  at  the  Mobile  river,  (Alaba- 
ma,) whither  Bienville  soon  after  removed  the  first  colony.  D’Ibberville 
died  at  Sea,  in  1702,  and  the  settlement  thereafter  languished,  France 
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being  involved  at  the  time  in  war.  Bancroft  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  Louisiana,  at  this  stage  of  its  colonization : — 

“ Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a wilderness,  claimed  in 
behalf  of  the  French  king.  In  its  whole  borders  there  were  scarcely  thirty 
families.  The  colonists  were  unwise  in  their  objects — searching  for  pearls, 
for  the  wool  of  the  Buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.  Their  scanty  number 
was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  or  among  the  Indians  in  quest  of  furs.  There 
was  no  quiet  agricultural  industry.  Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  Biloxi 
is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  of  Lybia ; the  soil  on  Dauphine  island  is  meager ; 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a fort  had  been  built,  Bienville  and 
his  fellow  soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy — at  the  mercy  of  the  rise 
of  waters  in  the  river ; and  the  buzz  and  sting  of  musketoes,  the  hissing  of 
the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alligators,  seemed  to  claim  that  the  country  should 
still  for  a generation,  be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles — while  at  the  fort  of 
Mobile,  the  sighing  of  the  pines  and  the  hopeless  character  of  the  barrens, 
warned  the  emigrants  to  seek  homes  farther  inland.” 

In  1711,  the  close  of  the  war  drawing  near,  Louis  XIV.  granted  to 
Anthony  Crozat,  a wealthy  merchant,  who  was  also  the  king’s  secretary,  a 
patent  for  fifteen  years,  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  extending  “ from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  Lake  Illinois, 
northward ; and  from  New  Mexico  on  the  west  to  the  lands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  Carolina  eastward.”  Crozat  was  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade  of  this 
region,  and  the  profit  of  all  mines,  after  paying  one-fifth  of  the  mineral 
proceeds  to  the  king,  his  Commerce  being  exempt  from  all  custom,  out- 
ward or  homeward,  The  government  was  to  be  dependent  on  that  of 
New  France,  that  is,  Canada,  of  which  colony  this  was  merely  an  attempt- 
ed extension. 

Crozat’s  views  referred  almost  exclusively  to  trade.  Traffic  with  the 
Indians  was  the  object  of  first  attention ; the  other  part  of  the  scheme  was 
the  establishment  of  a Commerce,  legitimate  or  contraband,  with  Mexico 
and  other  Spanish  possessions,  by  which  he  expected  to  obtain  gold  and 
silver  plentifully,  in  exchange  for  French  manufactures.  His  plans  were 
extensive,  and  not  badly  conceived,  as  trading  speculations  merely,  but  his 
agents  were  stupid  and  fraudulent.  The  English  managed  to  retain  the 
principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade  of  that  region,  and  he  failed  in  his 
effort  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  provinces. 

In  1716,  two  ships  were  sent  to  France,  from  the  Mississippi,  richly 
laden,  being  the  first  which  had  carried  any  merchandise  from  the  colony 
to  France,  since  it  wras  founded.  * 

In  the  same  year  fort  Rosalie  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  Natchez, 
the  first  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River,  was  founded  in  1717. 

In  1717,  Crozat,  being  disgusted  with  his  adventure,  was  easily  induced 
to  resign  Louisiana  to  a new  commercial  association,  called  the  Company 
of  the  West.  Their  privileges  of  trade  were  the  same  as  had  been  granted 
to  him,  together  with  the  beaver  traffic  of  Canada,  for  twenty-five  years. 
Florida  was  also  included  in  their  patent,  which  brought  them  into  col- 
lision with  the  Spaniards.  The  company  w as  organized  by  the  Scotchman 
John  Law.  The  designs  were,  first,  profit  by  Commerce  wyith  the  Missis- 
sippi country,  and,  second,  the  payment  of  the  enormous  public  debt  of 
France,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or  70,000,000/.  sterling, 
by  drawing  the  creditors  into  this  association,  as  stockholders.  The  scheme 
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was  similar  in  this  respect,  precisely,  to  that  of  the  English  South  Sea 
Company. 

The  entire  population  of  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  700. 

In  1718,  one  hundred  millions  of  the  public  debt  being  subscribed  in 
the  Mississippi  stock,  four  millions  were  allowed  for  the  interest  thereon, 
and  for  a further  allurement,  the  entire  farm  of  tobacco  was  granted  to 
the  company  for  nine  years.  The  stock  of  the  company  was  now  up  to 
120  per  cent. 

The  company  sent  out,  the  same  year,  a body  of  eight  hundred  emi- 
grants, artificers,  planters,  laborers,  and  soldiers ; most  settled  at  Biloxi 
Bay,  some  settled  at  New  Orleans,  where  a solitary  hut  had  been  erected 
in  1 7 1 7,  and  which  Bienville  had,  with  much  judgment,  selected  as  the 
commercial  and  political  metropolis  of  the  colony.  Most  of  this  party 
had  soon  perished.  The  culture  of  Wheat,  Rice,  and  Silk  was  introduced. 

In  1718,  the  colony  felt  strong  enough  to  attack,  but  was  driven  from 
Texas,  where  La  Salle’s  colony  had  existed  for  a while ; and  also  attacked 
and  was  attacked  from  Pensacola,  which  the  French  took  soon  afterward, 
and  held,  as  part  of  Louisiana,  until  peace. 

The  Senegal  Company  had  been  merged  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi 
Company,  as  it  was  now  called,  and  in  1719,  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  was  in  a very  reduced  condition,  doing  very  little  trade  and 
unable  to  pay  its  debts,  was  united  also,  the  name  of  the  association  being 
changed  to  the  India  Company.  It  had  now  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 
trade  of  France  and  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  king  engaged  to 
institute  no  other  company  in  France.  By  the  same  decree,  making  this 
arrangement,  the  complete  control  of  the  bank,  born  contemporaneously 
with  the  company,  was  confided  to  it,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  France 
was  farmed  to  it,  the  condition  being  the  advance,  by  the  company  to  the 
government,  of  1,200,000,000  livres,  equal  to  about  $2 16,000,000,  at  three 
per  cent,  to  be  used  for  paying  off  the  public  debt.  This  issue  was  more 
than  all  the  banks  in  Europe  united,  could  circulate.  The  price  of  their 
stock  rose  to  500,  600,  1,200,  and  in  1720  reached  2,050  per  cent,  which 
brought  the  valuation  of  their  capital  of  300,000,000  up  to  6,150,000,000 
livres.  A further  loan  of  300,000,000  livres,  (atx>ut  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling,) was  made  to  the  government. 

The  French  people  were  made  to  believe  the  wealth  of  the  Missssippi 
region  was  such  that  it  would  immediately  repay  almost  any  price  paid  for 
the  stock  of  this  company.  The  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  was 
described  as  exceeding  all  belief,  and  almost  conception.  For  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  working  them  for  nine  years,  the  company  paid  the  govern- 
ment 50,000,000  livres  (about  two  millions  sterling.)  As  for  tobacco, 
naval  stores,  and  other  products  of  wood,  of  field,  and  of  pasture,  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  receive  much  attention  from  the  colonists,  where 
the  precious  metals  were  so . abundant,  Mississippi  could  supply  France 
with  any  quantities  she  might  require,  either  for  her  own  use,  for  her  col- 
onies, or  for  export  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  policy  of  the  company  toward  the  colony  was  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. To  the  poor  settlers  already  there,  no  encouragement  was  given 
other  than  they  could  find  in  the  imposition  of  every  possible  restraint  and 
inconvenience.  The  inducement  to  further  emigration  was  very  small. 
The  grand  operations  were  not  in  the  resources  of  America,  but  in  the 
stock  of  the  company.  Premiums  were  demanded  on  the  export  of  mer- 
chandise from  France  to  the  Mississippi,  of  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  and  one 
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hundred  per  cent ; and  the  rates  at  which  the  produce  of  that  region  was 
sold  in  France,  were  fixed  by  a most  oppressive  tariff,  which  benefited  the 
company  alone.  Under  such  a state  of  things,  of  course,  nothing  of  real 
prosperity  could  be  expected  in  the  colony.  The  population  was  yet  small. 
New  Orleans  was  still  but  a village. 

The  humbug  exploded,  and  the  Mississippi  was  no  more  regarded  in 
France  as  the  “ promised  land  of  flocks,  milk,  and  honey ; of  com,  oil,  and 
wine ; of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds.”  Its  very  name  was  execrated.  Its 
loathsome  marshes  were  but  the  hotbeds  of  disease  and  death.  It  was 
made  a convict  colony,  and  deemed  scarcely  fit  for  the  abode  of  felons. 
The  revulsion  reached  the  colony  itself,  and  hundreds  of  the  settlers  aban- 
doned their  homes,  and  made  their  way  famishing,  to  the  English  and 
Spanish  trading  posts,  begging  relief,  while  numbers  perished  in  the  effort 
at  escape. 

Yet  the  colony  had  become  firmly  planted,  and  was  now  left  to  a healthy, 
if  slow  development  of  the  Commerce  and  wealth  of  the  really  immensely 
rich  region  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  Upper  Western,  or  Lake  region,  there  were  only  a few'  feeble 
French  stations.  At  Detroit  there  was  a regular  but  very  .small  settlement. 
At  Mickilimackinack  there  was  a fort  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village, 
At  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  (Yorktown,  Canada,)  were  forts,  but  no  sign 
of  cultivation.  But  the  French  were  now  entirely  at  peace,  in  all  parts, 
with  the  Indians,  and  their  trade  was  active.  As  the  great  object  of  the 
settlement  of  Canada  was  for  this  trade,  the  vilhiges  there  were  all  gath- 
ered along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  they  were  nearly  all  within 
the  limits  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  population  of  the  latter 
town  was  7,000. 

The  French,  however,  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  English  at  New  York,  in  the  Indian  trade.  The  Indians 
began  to  be  inclined  to  exchange  French  for  English  connections,  as  the 
most  profitable.  One  of  these  tribes*  the  Autagomies,  attacked  Detroit, 
and  had  they  succeeded,  it  would  have  become  an  English  post  They 
were  terribly  defeated.  But  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  historian  of 
Canada,  the  settlement  was  now  objected  to  by  the  French  themselves,  as 
bringing  the  Indian  trade  too  much  w ithin  reach  of  the  English.  A more 
northerly  route  was  probably  desired. 

The  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  flushed  with  the  success  of  its 
first  speculations,  advanced  with  the  objects  of  incorporating  the  debt  of 
England,  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  the  East  Company’s  means  and  power 
and  the  whole  national  exchequer  into  its  active  capital.  The  highest 
point  its  stock  attained  was  1,000  per  cent  in  1720.  With  its  decline 
perished  a thousand  lesser  bubbles  to  which  it  had  given  birth,  and  which 
aided  its  operations  in  turn  by  adding  their  stimulus  to  the  popular  frenzy. 
A host  of  them  were  suppressed  by  a scire  facias  in 'August,  1720,  pro- 
nouncing them  illegal. 

Among  these  companies  wras  one  for  raising  and  importing  Hemp  and 
Flax  from  Pennsylvania,  the  original  price  of  the  stock  being  2/.  10s.  per 
share,  and  the  highest  price  in  1720,  28/.  per  share — a company  for  im- 
porting naval  stores  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia — one  for  importing 
Walnut  trees  from  Virginia,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for  importing  Beaver 
and  Fur,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for  importing  Pitch  and  Tar  from  Amer- 
ica and  Scotland — one  for  importing  Tobacco  and  exporting  it  to  the 
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north  of  Europe,  with  4,000,000/.  capital — one  for  preparing  tobacco  for 
making  Snuff — one  for  trade  to  Nova  Scotia,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for 
trade  to  the  river  Orinoco.  There  were  also  associations  for  trade  to  other 
parts  of  America,  for  the  settlement  of  various  West  India  and  other  unoc- 
cupied islands,  and  one  for  a grand  American  Fishery.  Many  other 
schemes  indirectly  concerned  America.  Some  of  these  schemes,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  were  as  sensible  projects  as  any  devised  in  England,  at  any 
time,  regarding  the  Commerce  of  America. 

Among  the  wild  projects  we  may  mention  a repetition  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed, as  often  defeated  effort  to  discover  a Northwest  passage  to  India. 
Capt.  Barlow  was  sent  in  1715  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  search 
for  the  passage  through  Hudson  Bay.  He  was  never  heard  of  after. 

The  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Newcomin,  in  1710,  with  its 
promised  efficacies,  was  a potent  solidity  of  this  Bubble-period. 

It  was  not  at  once  put  upon  Railroads.  The  public  was  not  prepared 
to  be  carried  and  to  carry  its  effects,  by  steam,  for  the  public  scarcely 
traveled  at  all.  But  an  insurrection  in  England,  in  1715,  helped  to  open 
a path  for  it.  The  necessity  of  transporting  troops  obliged  the  government 
to  lay  out  many  new  roadEs,  which  greatly  facilitated  thereafter  the  loyal 
trade  and  travel  of  Britain,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  a something 
better. 

Chalmers  estimates  the  population  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies in  1715,  at  434,420,  to  wit,  375,570  whites  and  58,850  negroes.  The 
estimate  is,  doubtless,  much  too  small.  The  duplicative  period  of  the 
century  was  not  above  twenty-five  years,  and  upon  this  progression  the 
numbers  of  the  year  1715  should  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
550,000. 

1720 — 1740.  The  period  under  review  was  marked  by  an  elaborate 
examination,  in  the  year  1732,  of  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  made  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations — the  appointed  overseers  of  colonial  concerns,  but  whose 
power  was  happily,  confined  in  the  main,  to  recommendations , which  re- 
commendations were  not  always  enacted  by  Parliament.  But  the  Board, 
amid  all  its  inability  and  all  its  stupidity,  did  some  good  things — and  one 
good  thing  which  it  did,  was  the  collecting  of  a very  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  British  dependencies,  in  the  afore- 
said report  of  1732.  We  acknowledge,  at  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  after 
the  Board  and  all  who  served  upon  it  have  become  defunct,  our  indebted- 
ness in  the  present  article,  for  many  facts  therein  contained,  to  the  labors 
and  patience  of  which  a fruit  has  survived,  as  embodied  in  Anderson.  It 
is  true  that  the  statesmen  who  sat  in  its  councils  were  somew  hat  practiced 
upon  in  the  replies  made  by  the  governors  or  other  colonial  officers  to 
their  annual  queries,  and  sometimes  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  a de- 
ceptive answer — but  in  the  first  instance,  the  errors  were  never  of  the 
exaggerative,  but  of  the  other  species,  and  were  in  good  part  corrected,  as 
well  as  the  deficiences  in  the  latter  case  supplied,  by  a resort  to  other  in- 
formative sources.  For  their  statistic  merits  of  1732,  let  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners be  respectfully  mentioned  in  1854. 

PRODUCTS  OP  THE  8EA. 

Cod  Fishery.  Except  a very  small  fraction  possessed  by  the  adjoining 
colonies,  the  whole  of  this  important  interest  still  centered  in  Massachu- 
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setts.  The  number  of  men  directly  employed  in  the  pursuit,  about  1730, 
was  estimated  at  5,000  or  6,000.  Of  these  about  600  resided  on  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a few  hundred  in  New  Hampshire. 
Marblehead,  which  had  not  entered  the  business  until  some  time  after 
1700,  was  now  the  leading  town  engaged  in  it,  having  in  1741,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fishing  vessels,  averaging  about  fifty  tons  each,  making  a 
total  of  7,500  tons. 

The  fishery  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  abundance  which  a century  before  had  seemed  here  so  ex- 
haustless, had  in  a considerable  degree  failed,  and  the  great  resort  was 
now  at  the  banks  and  around  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  This  island 
was  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  was  of  very  little  use  to  England 
otherwise  than  as  a fishing  and  trading  station.  Nor  was  it  the  policy  of 
England  to  encourage  colonization  there.  In  1729  it  was  disjoined  from 
a nominal  dependence  upon  Nova  Scotia,  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  naval  commanders,  a form  of  administration  which  remained  until 
1827,  or  within  two  years  of  a complete  century.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  extended  to  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  either  the  island  itself,  or  of  the  neighboring  seas,  by  British  subjects. 
At  Nova  Scotia,  lately  conquered  from  France,  the  fisheries  w ere  carried 
on  to  a very  small  extent  only,  by  either  its  own  inhabitants  or  visitors. 
Though  an  established  province  this  region  was  so  much  neglected  that  it 
was  described,  at  this  time  as,  “ in  effect,  no  colony  at  all.”  Labrador 
was  not  yet  a resort  for  the  fisheries,  unless  upon  its  southern  or  Gulf 
coast.  The  first  New  England  vessel  which  visited  its  northern  side  was  a 
whale-ship,  sailing  from  Boston,  in  1729. 

The  annual  product  of  the  fishery  of  New  England  was  estimated  at 
about  230,000  quintals  of  dried  fish,  which  at  the  average  price  of  12s. 
per  quintal,  gave  a value  of  138,000/.  sterling. 

From  Newfoundland  there  were  exported,  of  English  catch,  in  1724,  in 
59  vessels,  110,000  quintals  of  codfish.  The  average  catch  there,  by  resi- 
dents of  the  island  and  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  was  stated  at  about 
200,000  quintals  yearly,  of  the  value  of  120,000/.  Allowing  70,000  quin- 
tals for  the  British  and  American  catch  in  other  parts,  the  whole  product 
of  the  cod  fishery  by  British  subjects  within  American  waters,  was  500,000 
quintals  yearly.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  colonial  figure  in  this 
estimate,  and  the  aggregate,  as  much  too  low.  In  1675,  when  New  Eng- 
land employed  4,405  men  in  the  fishery,  the  catch  was  stated  at  350,000 
to  400,000  quintals,  and  in  the  years  1786-9,  with  but  3,287  men,  the 
product  was  a yearly  average  of  2*0,650  quintals.  The  period  in  question 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  unproductive,  as  may  be  readily 
gathered  from  the  statements  regarding  the  French  and  English  fisheries. 
With  5,000  men  employed  the  catch  of  New  England,  according  to  the 
moderate  average  of  the  other  periods  mentioned,  should  have  been  not 
less  than  400,000  quintals,  of  a value  of  240,000/. 

From  the  French  fisheries  in  America  an  estimate  published  at  this  pe- 
riod states  that  there  were  in  1730  imported  at  Marseilles  alone,  2,200,000 
quintals,  and  that  the  whole  yearly  product  was  5,000,000  quintals.  These 
figures,  if  correct,  would  entirely  dwarf  the  British  and  New  England  fish- 
eries. But  although  the  French  were  acknowledged  to  be,  as  they  hod 
been  mostly  from  the  outset,  in  the  lead  in  the  fisheries,  this  computation 
must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  catch  and  transportation  to  France 
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th$re  were  employed,  according  to  the  account  of  Pepperell,  the  captor 
of  Louisburg,  m 1745,  about  30,000  men,  and  the  yearly  product  was 
1,250,000  quintals.  For  1744  the  product  of  the  Frencb-American  fish- 
eries was  stated  at  1,441,000  quintals.  The  average  of  this  whole  period 
could  not  have  exceeded  these  amounts,  so  that  the  catch  made  by  the 
French  was  in  excess  between  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  England 
and  her  colonies.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  French  in  the 
fisheries  was  at  least  three  times  the  united  number  of  Great  Britain  and 
New  England. 

The  capture  of  Nova  Scotia  had  threatened  the  French  fisheries  with 
ruin,  but  immediately  upon  the  peace  the  government  effected  the  colon- 
ization of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  no  expense  had  been  spared  to 
render  Louisburg,  its  principal  port,  impregnable  to  future  assaults  of  the 
New  Englanders.  This  post,  together  with  the  ships  of  war  yearly  sent  to 
the  grounds  from  France,  effectually  protected  the  fisheries  there.  It  also 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  With  the  aid  of  extraor- 
dinary encouragements  in  France,  the  French  fisheries  had  increased  so 
rapidly  that  all  their  old  ascendency  had  been  regained.  They  had  ex- 
tended their  settlements,  and  pushed  their  adventure  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  Europe  they  w ere  able  to  undersell 
the  English,  and  furnished  thus  the  chief  supply  to  the  continent. 

The  principal  market  for  the  fish  of  New'  England  was  the  south  of 
Europe — Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy.  Thither  all  their  best  fish  were  sent, 
the  manufactures  and  products  of  those  countries  being  received  in  ex- 
change. To  the  West  Indies  the  poorer  kinds  were  sent,  the  return  being 
sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  and  some  other  West  Indian  products,  in  much 
smaller  quantity.  With  the  poorer  sorts,  and  fish  oil,  were  also  obtained 
most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries.  The  West  Indian  trade  was  very 
important,  and  without  that  illicitly  maintained  with  the  French  islands 
the  colonists  declared  the  fisheries  could  not  be  maintained.  Thirty  or 
forty  vessels  arrived  yearly  at  Martinique,  loaded  with  provisions  and  fish, 
from  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  French  catch  went 
to  Europe,  leaving  the  French  islands  to  be  supplied  from  New  England. 

The  fisheries  were  reckoned  the  most  important  and  most  profitable  of 
all  the  pursuits  of  New  England,  the  fur  trade  coming  next  in  rank. 

The  advantages  which  the  business  in  New*  England  conferred  upon 
Britain  were  very  great.  It  necessitated  the  importation  thence  for  the 
use  of  the  fishermen  of  great  quantities  of  w oolen  cloths,  canvas,  cordage, 
lines,  twine,  hooks,  leads,  nets,  anchors,  graplins,  nails,  spikes,  knives,  <fec.; 
also  of  carpenter’s  tools.  The  whole  profit  of  the  business  was  also  usually 
invested  in  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  and  goods. 

The  importation  of  salt  in  New  England  and  Newfoundland  from  foreign 
ports  was  allowed  in  British  vessels,  as  an  encouragement  of  the  fishery. 
As  an  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  on  the  same 
business  in  Delaware  bay  and  river,  where  fish  were  very  abundant,  pro- 
fessedly with  the  object  of  furnishing  them  means  for  the  enlarged  con- 
sumption of  Enplish  manufactures.  Parliament  in  1728  granted  a like 
freedom  for  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  colony.  A fewf  vessels  from 
Pennsylvania  wTere  before  this  sent  yearly  to  Newfoundland  to  purchase 
fish  there,  which  were  sent  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

Whale  Fishery.  The  Wlialery  on  the  New  England  coasts  was  very 
profitable  in  1730.  In  July  there  arrived  in  Great  Britain  from  North 
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America,  9,200  tons  train-oil  and  154  tons  whalebone.  In  1729  Capt 
Henry  Atkins,  of  Boston,  in  the  ship  Whale,  made  a voyage  to  Davis’ 
straits,  and  the  first  visit  from  New  England  at  the  farther  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. In  1731  New  England  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  about  1,300 
tons. 

Whalebone  and  oil  were  among  the  chief  exports  of  New  York  at  this 
period. 

For  the  eight  years  between  1725  and  1732  the  South  Sea  Company  of 
England  were  engaged  extensively  in  the  Greenland  fisheries,  but  the  same 
fatality  attended  the  enterprise  here  which  marked  the  operations  of  the 
great  monopoly  elsewhere.  They  sent  out  in  1732  twenty-one  ships,  and 
only  twenty-four  and  a half  whales  were  brought  back,  the  loss  of  the 
year  being  very  large.  The  expenditure  of  the  eight  years  had  been 
262,172/.  9 8.  6d. ; the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  oil,  bone,  fins,  and  of  the 
ships  and  stores  in  the  last  year,  were  84,390/.  6s.  6c?,  leaving  a net  loss 
of  177,782/.  3 s.  Od.  In  no  one  year  had  the  balance  been  favorable  to 
the  adventurers.  Their  ships  had  not  averaged  one  whale  each  on  a single 
voyage,  while  a reasonable  profit  could  not  be  derived  from  less  than  three 
whales  to  a ship. 

The  South  Sea  Company  abandoning  this  losing  enterprise  in  disgust, 
Great  Britain  was  entirely  out  of  the  business.  Parliament,  therefore,  in 
1733  passed  an  act  to  encourage  promiscuous  adventure  therein,  granting 
a bounty  of  20s.  a ton  upon  all  ships  so  employed  of  200  tons  and  upwards, 
owned  by  British  subjects,  navigated  according  to  law,  and  fitted  out  from 
Great  Britain . This  act  induced  the  equipment  of  two  private  ships  for 
whaling  the  same  year. 

The  1 >utch  had  succeeded  best  of  all  engaged  in  the  whalery  at  Green- 
land. During  the  forty-six  years,  1675-1721,  they  had  fitted  out  5,886 
ships,  which  had  captured  32,907  whales,  (over  five  to  a ship)  of  an  aver- 
age value  of  500/.,  making  a total  value  of  over  16,000,000/.  In  1721 
there  were  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery  251  ships  from  Holland,  55 
from  Hamburgh,  24  from  Bremen,  20  from  France,  5 from  Norway — a 
total  of  355  ships. 

PR0DU0T8  OF  TIIK  FOREST. 

Furs  and  Skins — Indian  trade  generally.  All  the  colonies  from 
New  England  to  South  Carolina  were  still  engaged  very  largely  in  the 
Fur  trade,  and  in  the  general  traffic  with  the  Indians  living  upon  their 
back  territories,  or  upon  regions  yet  more  inward.  Vast  quantities  of 
British  and  West  Indian  goods  were  sold  to  the  Indians,  and  the  trade 
beside  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  colonies,  affected  very  materi- 
ally thereby  the  prosperity  of  the  British  manufacturers  and  of  the  West 
Indian  planters. 

In  New  England  the  fur  trade  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
fisheries.  In  New  York  it  wras  the  leading  commercial  interest,  and  was 
there  of  far  more  account  than  in  any  other  colony.  In  the  former  the 
fur  trade  not  only  furnished  an  important  element  of  raw  export,  but  had 
given  rise  to  a very  respectable  hat  manufacture,  which  had  begun  to  in- 
terfere in  the  foreign  as  well  as  colonial  markets  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
From  Virginia  the  exports  of  furs  and  deer-skins,  about  1730,  was  stated 
at  6,000/.  a year  value,  of  which  amount  4,000/.  was  actual  profit  to  Eng- 
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land.  South  Carolina,  in  1739,  exported  559  hogsheads  deer-skins  and 
1,196  loose  skins  of  other  kinds. 

In  1721,  in  order  to  secure  to  England  the  profit  of  the  fur  trade  with 
Europe,  an  act  was  adopted  by  Parliament  making  beaver  and  other  skins 
an  enumerated  article,  that  is,  one  which  on  being  sent  from  the  colonies, 
must  be  landed  in  England  and  pay  duty  before  it  could  be  exported  else- 
where. On  the  re-exportation  from  England  one-half  the  duty  was  allowed 
to  be  drawn  back. 

In  1722  the  governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  met 
deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  and  renewed  with  them  the  existing 
treaties  of  friendship  and  Commerce.  The  same  year  the  Assembly  of 
New  York  turned  its  attention  toward  the  Indian  trade  at  the  Lakes,  and 
through  them  with  the  Far  West,  hitherto  engrossed  by  the  French,  and 
to  secure  to  that  province  a portion  thereof,  established  a port  at  Oswego, 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1726  the  French,  alarmed  by  this  step,  reoccupied  Niagara,  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  erected  a fort  there,  to  restrain  English  trade 
and  occupation  from  going  any  further  westward. 

The  next  year  the  Assembly  of  New  York  caused  the  station  at  Oswego 
to  be  fortified,  and  a garrison  was  maintained  there  until  driven  out  by 
the  French,  thirty  years  later.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  traders  were 
assembled  there  constantly,  meeting  the  Indians  from  Canada,  and  from 
around  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

We  have  mentioned  that  within  a late  period  a considerable  trade  had 
grown  up  between  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  FInglish  northern  colo- 
nies, growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  former  could  obtain  from  the  latter 
the  goods  necessary  to  the  Indian  trade,  much  cheaper  than  from  France. 
Massachusetts  had  prohibited  this  intercourse,  with  the  view  of  driving 
the  French  altogether  out  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  ruining  their  settle- 
ments. That  colony  had  especial  cause  to  wish  them  rooted  out  of  the 
continent.  But  it  was  with  New  York  that  this  trade  principally  existed. 
Albany  was  the  most  convenient  post  that  could  be  found  for  carrying  it 
on,  and  owed  to  it  a great  portion  of  its  own  importance.  The  French 
traders,  and  the  populations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  the  other  settle- 
ments of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  supplied  with  European  manufactures 
chiefly  by  the  merchants  of  New  York. 

The  views  of  Massachusetts  were  entertained  by  a party  in  New  York, 
which  thought  the  whole  vast  trade  of  the  Lake  region  and  of  the  west 
might  be  secured  to  that  province  by  withholding  that  aid  so  essential  to 
the  French.  Gov.  Burnet,  who  arrived  in  1722,  coincided  with  these,  and 
accordingly  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  The  merchants  concerned  in  the  trade  denounced  the  act  as 
ruinous  to  their  interests  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  hurtful 
to  England,  by  the  limitation  of  the  market  for  her  manufactures.  So 
violent  became  the  controversy  that  in  1628  the  king  found  it  expedient 
to  set  aside  the  policy  of  Burnet,  and  transferred  him  to  Massachusetts, 
repealing  at  the  same  time  the  acts  complained  of. 

This  project  of  monopolizing  the  Indian  trade  at  the  Lakes,  elicited  the 
first  clear  perception  that  seems  to  have  been  entertained  in  the  English 
colonies,  of  the  value  of  the  great  western  region,  and  of  the  extent  and 
advantages  of  its  immense  courses  of  Inland  Navigation.  The  man  who 
seems  to  have  best  comprehended  the  matter  in  these  times,  w as  Cadwal- 
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lader  Colden,  then  surveyor-general,  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York.  Jn  a report  to  Gov.  Burnet,  in  1724,  after  noticing  the  trade 
maintained  by  the  merchants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  with  Schenectady 
and  Albany,  he  points  out  the  far  greater  advantages  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  an  intercourse  with  the  Indians  and  Indian  traders  by  a directly 
western  channel.  For  this  purpose  he  finds  in  the  Lakes  and  other  water 
communications  of  New  York,  the  most  ample  means.  He  describes 
minutely  the  route  to  be  followed  from  Albany  by  way  of  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida  and  Onondaga  rivers,  to  Lake  Ontario,  declaring  it  an  avenue  of 
trade  far  preferable  to  the  usual  northern  channel  pursued  by  the  Hudson, 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St  Lawrence  river,  to  the  said  Lake.  Connect- 
ing the  Lakes  with  the  great  river,  yet  entirely  unvisited  by  Englishmen, 
except  possibly  by  a few  traders  from  Virginia  and  Carolina,  he  endeavors 
to  reveal  to  the  governor  and  the  colony  a view  of  the  magnificent  results 
which  the  future  must  develop  in  that  region,  declaring  “ that  by  means 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  there  is  opened  such  a scene  of  inland 
navigation  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.” 

But  the  French  had  long  been  awrare  of  this  fact,  and  had  shaped  their 
policy  with  reference  thereto.  Had  their  colonization  of  Canada,  the  great 
basis  of  their  western  operations,  been  more  strong,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  effort  to  build  up  a* grand  colonial  empire,  having  its  cen- 
ter in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  its  seaports  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St,  Lawrence.  The  inability  of  Canada  necessarily  occa- 
sioned all  their  western  efforts  to  be  as  weak  as  they  were  bold. 

In  1731,  in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  channel  by.  which  their 
trade  with  New  York  was  conducted,  and  to  guard  Canada  from  further 
attempts  at  invasion  by  that  route,  the  French  established  a fort  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  within  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  but 
changed  the  position  soon  after  to  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  within  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  post  was  known  afterward  as  Crown  Point 
Excepting  the  English  post  at  Oswego  the  French  had  now  possession  of 
the  entire  country  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  the 
w hole  Lake  region,  and  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  were  already  attempt- 
ing the  removal  of  such  tribes  as  obstructed  the  communication  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  full  navigation  of  that  river. 

The  Indian  trade  was 'a  first  object  at  the  settlement  of  Georgia.  In  the 
first  year,  beside  the  coast  towns,  an  establishment  protected  by  a fort 
was  located  240  miles  up  the  Savannah  river,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.  This  w as  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Augusta. 
Another  post  was  established  in  the  nation  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  (in  Ala- 
bama) almost  400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  not  over  40  miles  from  the 
nearest  French  fort  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  were  very  numerous 
in  all  that  region,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  them  the  trustees  of  Georgia 
interdicted  all  trade  by  their  settlers  w ith  them,  except  by  special  license. 

In  Louisiana  the  French  wTere  less  successful  in  the  management  of  the 
Indians  than  at  the  North.  Instead  of  quiet,  uninterrupted  trade,  they 
had  frequent  and  desperate  wars,  and  among  some  of  the  hostile  tribes 
within  their  own  territory,  they  found  a few  Virginia  traders  and  the  In- 
dians fighting  under  the  English  flag. 

From  Newfoundland  large  quantities  of  peltry,  consisting  of  the  skins 
of  deer,  otter,  fox,  seal,  minx,  bear,  and  some  beaver,  were  sent  to  England. 
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In  Nova  Scotia  the  English  were  on  ill  terms  usually  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  back  parts  were  occupied  by  the  French. 

From  Canada  there  were  imported  into  Rochelle,  in  1743,  311,355 
skins.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  1743,  imported  into  England  86,740 
skins  of  all  kinds,  of  which  66,875  were  beaver.  Arthur  Hobbes,  Esq., 
afterward  governor  of  North  Carolina,  alleges  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany sold  their  goods  to  the  Indians  at  2,000  per  cent  profit.  Their  divi- 
dends, however,  were  but  8 per  cent  yearly  at  this  time.  A statement  of 
their  prices  will  give  some  indication  of  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  continent,  although,  of  course,  in  the  regions  below  Hudson 
Bay,  where  the  French  and  English  came  in  competition,  prices  were 
lower  than  there.  Beaver  skin  was  the  standard  medium  of  trade,  and 
the  price  of  one  of  them  was  fixed  at  either  of  the  following : a pound 
weight  of  brass  kettles ; one-and-a-half  pounds  of  gunpowder ; five  pounds 
of  leaden  shot ; six  pounds  of  Brazil  tobacco ; one  yard  of  baize ; two 
combs ; two  yards  of  gartering ; one  pair  of  breeches ; one  pistol ; two 
hatchets.  The  other  goods  usually  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  company 
were  : broadcloth,  blankets,  duffles,  flannel,  yarns,  mittens,  handkerchiefs, 
hats,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  sashes,  worsted,  buttons,  glass  beads,  finger- 
rings,  blacklead,  vemiillion,  needles,  thimbles,  thread,  twine,  looking- 
glasses,  guns,  sword-blades,  flints,  fire-steels,  files,  fish-hooks, . net-lines, 
knives,  ice-chisels,  spoons,  hawks-bells,  sugar,  brandy,  tobacco-boxes, 
tongs,  trunks,  <fcc.  This  list  shows  the  articles  everywhere  most  in  de- 
mand in  the  Indian  trade. 

Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  <kc.  These  articles  were,  so  far  as  brought  to 
market,  mainly  the  product  of  New  England  and  Carolina.  They  were 
also  very  considerable  exports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Virginia 
had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all  the  requisite  material,  but  the  inhab- 
itants, engrossed  in  the  tobacco  culture,  took  little  advantage  thereof. 
Lumber  wras  very  largely  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  amount 
of  naval  stores  was  also  sent  there. 

England  was  particularly  desirous  of  securing  from  America  a supply 
of  naval  stores,  (pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  <kc.,)  and  also  of  masts  and  spars 
for  her  navy,  for  which  she  had  long  been  and  was  now  dependent  upon 
the  North  of  Europe. 

In  1721  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  to  increase  the  encourage- 
ments before  offered  to  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America. 
The  act  provides,  also,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  “ wood 
and  timber,  and  of  the  goods  commonly  called  lumber/’  embracing  at  that 
time  planks,  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  scantling,  laths,  staves,  &c., 
which,  says  the  act,  “ have  usually  been  imported  into  this  kingdom  from 
foreign  countries  at  excessive  prices that  the  said  description  of  goods 
should  be  exported  free  from  the  plantations  to  England  for  91  years — 
which  would  have  been  until  1812.  Masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  being 
before  provided  for  with  premiums,  duties,  &c.,  were  excepted  from  the 
terms  of  this  act. 

In  1728  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king’s  woods  in  all  the  colonies,*  forbidding  the  destruction  or  injury, 
under  heavy  penalty,  of  all  white-pine  trees,  (the  kind  used  for  masts,  <fcc.,) 


* This  was  the  second  act  of  the  sort.  We  have  noticed  the  first)  applying  to  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  passed  in  1711. 
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of  the  diameter  of  24  inches  and  upward  at  a foot  from  the  ground,  upon 
any  lands  not  private  property.  The  Massachusetts  charter,  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1690,  made  the  reservation  to  the  crown  of  all  trees 
of  such  kind  and  dimension  upon  lands  remaining  at  that  time  public.  To 
make  that  reservation  effectual,  a penalty  was  now  enacted  against  the 
destruction  of  white-pine  trees  on  any  land  in  that  province  not  granted 
to  private  persons  before  October  7,  1790. 

At  the  same  time  new  premiums,  more  moderate  than  those  before  ex- 
isting, were  granted  upon  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  good  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  produced  in  and  imported  from  America,  the  premiums  upon 
these  articles  to  be  repaid  to  the  government  upon  exportation  from  Eng- 
land. Like  premiums  were  offered  upon  the  same  articles  to  Scotland ; 
but  although  woods  were  there  abundant,  were,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  between  the  mountains  and  seaports,  ineffective. 

In  1730  the  Czarina  assumed  the  monopoly  of  tiir  in  her  dominions, 
which  hail  furnished  a considerable  revenue  to  the  treasury  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  Russian  tar  was  usually  shipped  at  the  port  of  Archangel  to 
the  amount  of  40,000  lasts,  or  440,000  barrels,  being  mostly  taken  by  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers  for  themselves  and  the  South  of  Europe,  to  w hich 
ports  they  carried  great  supplies.  This  step  made  the  English  still  more 
desirous  to  supply  themselves  entirely  from  the  colonies,  as  by  that  time 
they  did  in  a very  large  degree,  the  acts  of  encouragement  having  been 
very  effective. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  their  annual  reports  of  this  period,  generally 
concluded  with  recommending  further  encouragements  to  the  production 
of  naval  stores  as  a means  of  great  benefit  to  England,  and  to  divert  the 
colonies  from  engaging  in  manufactures  detrimental  to  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  three  months  of  the  year  1733,  there  were  exported  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  6,073  barrels  of  pitch,  1,785  barrels  of  tar,  and  424  bar- 
rels of  turpentine.  In  1739  South  Carolina  exported  8,095  bbls.  of  pitch, 
2,734  bbls.  of  tar,  and  33  bbls.  of  turpentine.  In  1740  she  exported 
10,263  bbls.  of  pitch,  2,374  bbls.  of  tar,  and  562  bbls.  of  turpentine. 

New  England  produced  the  largest  masts  for  the  British  navy  that  could 
then  be  furnished  in  the  world.  She  could  also  supply  the  West  Indies 
with  lumber -cheaper  than  it  could  be  afforded  by  any  other  section.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  exported  of  lumber  to  Great  Britain  in  their  tobacco- 
ships  to  the  value  yearly,  in  England,  of  15,000/.,  of  which  the  first  cost 
was  not  over  4,000/.  to  the  British  merchant,  and  was  paid  for  in  goods. 
South  Carolina  exported  in  1739,  of  pine  and  cypress  timber  and  plank, 
209,190  feet;  cedar  boards,  3,200  feet;  shingles,  42,600  pieces;  cask- 
staves,  56,281. 

The  French  in  Louisiana  had  begun  to  saw  lumber,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  their  sugar  islands,  but  could  not  yet  compete  with  New  Eng- 
land, nor  furnish  the  requisite  amount. 

PRODUCTS  OF  MINES. 

Iron  and  its  Manufactures.  In  1732  there  were,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  6 furnaces  and  19  forges  for  iron  work  in  Massachusetts. 
Bar-iron  and  cast-iron,  or  hollow  ware,  was  made  ; there  w as  one  slitting- 
mill  and  a manufacture  of  nails  in  this  number.  There  were  also  a few 
smiths  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  But  these  works  could  supply 
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New  England  only  with  such  manufactures  as  were  needed  for  the  more 
ordinary  uses.  Not  one-twentieth  part  the  amount  used,  the  Board  say, 
was  derived  from  them.  The  British  iron  was  esteemed  much  the  best, 
and  was  wholly  used  for  ship  furniture. 

Iron  mines  were  discovered  about  1730  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  which  it  was  thought  could  supply  England  with  all  the  iron  she 
wanted,  and  save  her  the  payment  to  Sweden  of  300,000/.  cash  per  year. 
Two  promising  iron  works  for  pig  and  bar  iron  were  soon  set  up  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  one  in  Maryland.  The  Reading  furnace,  in  Berks  county,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pigs  and  bars,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  was  set  up  in 
1730.  The  Warwick  furnace,  the  second  in  that  colony,  was  established 
in  1736;  and  the  Cornwall  furnace,  in  Lebanon  county,  the  third,  was 
erected  in  1742. 

In  1730,  40  tons  of  iron  were  exported  from  Virginia,  and  two  tons 
from  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher’s,  to  Great  Britain,  being  an  entirely 
new  import  there  from  America. 

About  1737,  the  question  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  iron  from 
the  colonies  was  much  discussed  in  England — in  the  Parliament,  in  pam- 
phlets, and  the  newspapers.  The  merchants  petitioned  for  the  encourage- 
ment, proposing  to  admit  the  colonial  iron,  in  a state  no  more  manufac- 
tured than  bars,  free,  and  to  impose  an  additional  duty  upon  all  foreign 
bar-iron.  The  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  works  and  of  the  English 
woods,  although  the  latter  were  fast  failing,  opposed  the  petition,  and  no- 
thing was  effected. 

Copper  and  Lead.  Copper  ore  was  found  in  New  York  first  of  all 
the  British  colonies,  where,  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  has  been 
lately  opened  “ the  richest  copper  mine  that  perhaps  was  ever  heard  of — 
great  auantities  of  which  have  lately  been  brought  to  England.”  Some 
mines  nad  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  not  deemed  worth 
digging.  Copper  w as  found  also,  and  worked,  in  Pennsylvania.  From 
Virginia  30  cwt  was  exported  to  England  in  1730,  being  the  first  ever 
sent  from  that  colony. 

In  1722  Parliament  made  copper  ore  an  enumerated  article,  exportable 
from  America  to  Europe  only  through  England,  giving  English  ships  a 
freightage  upon  it. 

In  1717  the  copper  coinage  of  Great  Britain  was  of  Sw  edish  copper. 
In  1721  about  30,000  people  subsisted  by  the  manufacture  of  copper  and 
brass  in  Great  Britain.  About  1725  the  supply  of  British  copper,  of 
which  the  island  had  much,  was  equal  to  the  demand,  lessening,  there- 
fore, the  occasion  for  encouraging  the  development  of  the  American 
mines. 

The  French  had  before  found  Lead  mines  at  the  Lake  region,  and  were 
enabled  by  the  discovery  to  improve  their  Indian  trade. 
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Art.  II.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OP  CINCINNATI  IN  I8H. 

The  present  is  tlie  fourth  annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Cincinnati  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant £ 
Magazine . These  papers,  originally  published  m the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current , have  been  prepared  and  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  that  city  annually  by  Richard  Smith,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Merchants’  Exchange.  They  contain  much  that  is  of  general  interest,  and 
afford  a permanent  record  of  the  annual  statistics  and  history  of  an  im- 
portant region  of  the  great  and  growing  West  Heretofore,  we  have 
given  these  statements  with  little  or  no  abridgement ; in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  curtail  such  parts  of  the  review  as  possess  only  a local  interest, 
retaining  every  statement  of  permanent  value.* 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OE  CINCINNATI  FOR  THE 
TEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31  ST,  1854. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  year  have  curbed  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  caused  a general  contraction  of  views.  Men  are  now  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  everything  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements,  cannot JDe 
accomplished  in  a year  or  two,  or  even  ten  ; also  that,  generally  speaking,  it  nas 
heretofore  required  time,  industry,  and  prudence  to  make  fortunes,  and  that  in 
this  respect,  no  great  change  has  taken  place. 

We  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  new  railroad  projects;  and  on  many  roads 
that  were  in  a state  of  progress  a year  ago,  the  work  has  been  suspended.  In- 
dividuals have  become  moderate  in  their  views  of  business,  personal  expenditures 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  credit  system  has  been  revised,  and,  temporarily  at 
least,  vastly  improved.  Foreign  importing  merchants  are  curtailing  their  busi- 
ness. Corporation  or  State  debts  are  not  being  extended  to  any  great  extent. 
While,  therefore,  home  economy  will  tend  to  increase  our  resources,  it  will  thus 
prepare  us  to  reduce  foreign  debts  already  booked  against  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  creation  of  new  debts  abroad  will  be  checked.  As  an  offset,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  interests  is  not  so  favorable 
as  at  this  date  last  year.  Upon  this  point  we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  elsewhere,  and  we  will  now  only  remark,  that  taking  ail  the  various  prod- 
ucts together,  the  prospects  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  great  degree  discour- 
aging. 

In  our  prospective  remarks  in  last  year’s  report,  we  took  occasion  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  crop,  that  wheat  would  be  a fair  average  yield ; oats  and 
potatoes,  two-thirds  of  an  average  ; hay  light,  and  barley  heavy.  Corn  looked 
w'ell  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  with  a favorable  fall  promised  a full  average 
yield.  Of  hogs,  we  remarked  that  the  supply  would  show  an  increase  of  one- 
fourth  to  pne- third  over  the  previous  year.  Beef  cattle  were  represented  every- 
where as  scarce. 

The  result  proved  that  the  views  thus  expressed  were  in  a great  measure  cor- 
rect, the  only  exception  being  to  the  remarks  with  reference  to  wheat,  the  ag- 
gregate yield  of  which  was  not  so  heavy  as  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  was 
generally  supposed.  The  fall  did  not  prove  very  favorable  for  corn,  but  the 
crop,  notwithstanding,  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  business  at  some  of  the  principal  packing 
points,  was  about  15  per  cent,  and  in  pounds,  22  per  cent 

With  reference  to  prices  of  produce,  we  remarked  that  the  prospects  were 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes,  the  indications  at 
that  time  being  that  every  article,  excepting  corn  and  hogs,  would  rule  higher 


* For  full  Mtalistics  of  tho  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  Slat  of  August, 
aee  “ Commercial  Statistics  ” in  the  present  number. 
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than  daring  the  previous  year.  The  turn  that  affairs  took  in  Europe  secured 
this  predicted  result,  and  it  also  stimulated  the  market  for  com  and  hogs,  and 
the  former  participated  fully  in  the  advance  that  was  established  in  the  value  of 
wheat  and  flour.  The  failure  to  amicably  adjust  the  difficulties  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  threatened  that  a large  portion  of 
England’s  supplies  of  breadstuff's  would  be  cut  off ; in  connection  with  the  light 
supplies  of  home-grown  wheat  and  other  esculents  in  England  and  France,  was 
sufficient  to  start  a brisk  speculative  movement,  and  prices  rapidly  advanced  in 
Europe,  and  still  more  rapidly  and  to  a greater  extent  in  this  country.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  supplies  on  this  side  had  been  over-estimated,  and 
after  the  heavy  exports,  the  current  receipts  proving  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
regular  consumptive  demand,  no  serious  reverse  was  experienced,  and  even  now 
prices  are  maintained  at  a very  high  point.  England  profited,  however,  by  our 
over-sanguine  expectations  with  reference  to  her  wants  and  the  prospective  de- 
ficiency in  supply.  In  the  first  place,  the  war  preliminaries  were  so  much  de- 
layed that  nearly  all  the  supplies  of  grain  from  Russian  ports  that  were  intended 
for  England  or  France,  reached  their  places  of  destination  before  hostilities  com- 
menced; and  in  the  meantime,  shipments  were  going  on  vigorously  from  this 
country,  so  that  when  notes  came  to  be  compared,  it  was  found  that  England 
was  better  supplied  than  we  were,  and  thereafter  English  consumers  had  com- 
paratively cheaper  bread  than  could  be  purchased  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  we  may  state  that  the  highest  price  reached  in  Liverpool  for 
flour  would  not  net  over  $8  25  in  New  York,  while  as  high  as  19  50  was  real- 
ized in  the  latter.  The  average  price  in  New  York,  from  August  13th  to  April 
8th,  was  #7,  while  the  average  for  the  Liverpool  equivalent  for  the  same  time 
was  16  45.  The  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  com,  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  from  September  1st  to  latest  dates, 
show  a large  increase.  The  aggregates  were  as  follows : — 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1858-4. . . . 

“ 1852-8.... 

Increase 

To  the  Continent  


Wheat, 

Bushels. 

5,898,185 

5,097,612 


795,673 

1,904,893 


Flour. 

Barrels. 

1,819,348 

1,494,478 


324,875 

791,028 


Corn. 

Bushels. 

6,125,511 

1,617,087 


4,608,424 

82,058 


We  have  not  a statement  of  the  amount  exported  to  the  Continent  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  it  must  have  been  very  light,  and  the  aggregate  increase  of 
wheat  and  flour  may  be  set  down  ns  equal  to  7,400,000  bushels  of  the  former, 
and  the  increase  in  com  at  4,500,000  bushels. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1853,  tolerably  low  views  were  entertained  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  hogs,  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  packing 
season,  a good  deal  of  excitement  was  gotten  up,  and  the  market  opened  at  $5, 
and  the  average  of  the  season  was  $4  47.  The  result  of  these  high  prices  was 
an  increased  crop  and  an  unprofitable  business  for  packers  and  dealers  generally. 
Beef  cattle,  as  we  predicted,  continued  to  rule  high  through  the  year,  but  towards 
the  close  supplies  increased,  and  the  rates  are  uow  somewhat  below  the  average 
for  the  season. 

A brief  prospective -glance  with  reference  to  our  Western  staples  will  close 
this  branch  of  our  general  remarks. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  crops.  The  winter  was  generally  unfavorable  for 
wheat,  but  a most  favorable  spring  was  experienced  for  this  and  other  small 
grains,  and  the  crop  four  or  five  weeks  before  maturity  promised  a large  yield. 
The  result,  however,  disappointed  expectations.  In  many  sections  the  weevil 
did  immense  damage,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  injuries  received  from 
the  weather  in  winter,  reduced  the  aggregate  yield  in  two  or  three  of  the  wheat- 
growing  States  below  an  average.  In  some  places  in  this  State  the  crop  was  au 
entire  failure,  still  in  Southern  Ohio  there  was  a pretty  full  yield,  and  in  the 
Western  States,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  crop 
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vm  good ; so  that,  taking  the  principal  States,  we  think  the  yield  has  been  but 
little,  if  any,  below  a fair  average.  The  present  high  prices,  however,  would  in- 
dicate a different  result ; but  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  as  soon  as  supplies 
ean  be  properly  equalized,  there  will  be  no  scarcity,  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
supplies  will  be  fully  equal  to  tho  home  demand;  and  from  present  appearances, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  a surplus  for  export.  The  crops  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  never  promised  better,  and  while  dealers  in  England  predict  a farther  de- 
cline in  prices  there,  the  rates  current  at  the  last  date  would  not  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  over  $6  76  a $6  00  in  New  York  for  shipment  to  Liverpool ; while 
$9  60  a $10  00  are  now  being  paid  in  the  former  for  good  brands.  Should  the 
expectations  in  England  and  France  with  reference  to  the  harvest  there  be  real- 
ized, there  must  either  be  an  entire  suspension  of  exports  from  this  country,  er 
a very  large  decline  in  prices  on  this  side.  The  probability  is  that  there  will  be 
a large^ulling  off  in  the  exports,  and  also  a material  decline  in  prices;  but  in 
any  event,  it  seems  certain  that  producers  will  be  amply  paid.  The  crop  of  oats 
was  unusually  heavy  throughout  the  country.  Barley  and  rye  also  yielded  welL 
Of  hay  the  crop  was  also  large. 

Putting  all  the  crops  together,  then,  the  aggregate  result  is  much  more  satis* 
factory  than  last  year.  With  reference  to  com,  the  case  is  different.  For  two 
months  pnst  a most  severe  drouth  has  been  experienced  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
which  has  injured  the  corn  very  much.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  so* 
vere  and  general  drouth  that  has  been  known  since  the  settlement  of  the  West* 
am  States.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  prospect  for  a good  com  crop  m quite 
discouraging ; but  our  impression  is  that  matters  have  been  represented  in  their 
worst  light.  The  mouth  of  May,  and  the  first  part  of  June,  were  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  they  had  attnined  to  a very  considerable  size  be- 
fore they  were  affected  by  the  drouth.  We  find,  therefore,  that  while  some 
fields  will  produce  little  or  none,  others  will  yield  well.  This  is  true  also  of 
different  sections.  Besides  this,  the  crop  in  portions  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  promises  well,  and  in  some  sections  of  our  Western  territories 
the  yield  will  be  large,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  where  the  prospect  is  most 
discouraging,  matters  have  been  improved  a good  deal  by  recent  rains.  Another 
fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is,  that  a greater  number  of  acres  were 

Slanted  this  year  than  last,  and  therefore,  although  there  may  be  a falling  off  in 
tie  yield  per  acre,  the  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  yield  will  not  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that  there  is  a larger  surplus  of 
old  corn  than  was  held  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  An  impartial  view 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  important  crop,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  aggregate  yield  will  certainly  not  be  more  than  one-third  deficient,  and  this 
deficiency  will  be  made  up  in  part  by  economy  in  home  consumption,  an  excess 
in  the  yield  of  small  grain,  and  a falling  off  in  foreign  exports. 

The  crop  of  late  potatoes  will  undoubtedly  be  very  short,  and  this  will  cause 
an  increased  consumption  of  corn  and  wheat  bread. 

As  regards  Hogs  it  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to  the  result  of  the  next  crop, 
as  the  extent  of  supplies  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  prices  that  will  be  re- 
alized. The  number  of  stock  hogs  in  the  country  is  beyond  question  large* 
larger  than  in  any  former  year,  but  the  high  price  of  com  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  growing  crop,  it  is  supposed  will  cut  supplies  short  Should  prices  rule  low 
this  would  doubtless  be  the  case,  but  with  a fair  prospect  for  realizing  $4  60 

{>er  100  lb.  net  and  upwards,  we  may  look  for  a full  crop.  Stock  hogs  rule  very 
ow,  there  is  a large  crop  of  mast  and  this,  with  the  oats  and  corn  that  promise 
to  be  on  hand,  will  be  sufficient  to  fat  a number  of  hogs,  larger  than  that  packed 
last  season.  Nothing  therefore  but  discouraging  prospects  with  reference  to 
prices  will  be  likely  to  prevent  an  excess  in  the  hog  crop. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  an  effort  has  been  made  to  get  up  some  excite- 
ment, and  we  heard  of  a few  contracts  at  $4  26,  #4  60,  ana  one  as  high  as  $6* 
but  there  is  an  apparent  determination  on  the  pari  of  packers  not  to  operate  in 
this  way,  and  as  yet  very  little  has  been  done  throughout  the  West  in  the  way 
of  contracting. 
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By  way  of  summing  up  the  facts  already  presented  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  city,  and  the  western  country  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  we 
will  remark,  that  matters  are  by  no  means  aisconragiug.  It  is  true  that  a system 
of  extravagance  has  been  practiced  for  two  or  three  years  past,  which  has  caused 
much  trouble ; but  the  reverses  that  have  been  experienced  have  served  to  lead 
to  the  correction  of  abuses,  which  in  due  time  will  insure  a more  healthy  action. 
The  basis  of  our  great  interests  is  still  strong.  The  agricultural  interests  are  in 
a great  degree  prosperous.  For  several  successive  years,  good  crops  and  full 
prices  have  been  realized,  and  this  season  the  crops  are  upon  the  whole,  fair,  and 
the  prospect  is  decidedly  favorable  for  highly  remunerative  prices.  This  will 
Insure  a fair  trade  in  general  merchandise  and  groceries,  and  as  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  year  promise  to  insure  more  honorable  and  legitimate  competition! 
dealers  may  reasonably  look  for  more  satisfactory  returns  than  were  yielded  by 
the  business  of  the  season  just  closed. 

The  monetary  pressure  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  oper- 
ated seriously  against  new  railroad  enterprises  in  the  West,  and  but  little  pro- 
gress has  therefore  been  made  during  the  year  on  most  of  the  projected  and 
progressing  roads,  diverging  from  this  city.  The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Rail- 
road has  progressed  with  reasonable  speed,  and  the  line  will  be  open  to  Chili- 
eothe  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Covington  ana  Lexington 
Railroad  has  been  running  since  May  to  Cynthiana,  and  the  track  is  expected  to 
be  completed  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  October.  This  will  afford  a connection 
with  Lexington,  Ky.  The  work  on  the  southern  roads  which  will  eventually 
connect  us  with  the  seaboard  is  progressing,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
desired,  owing  to  the  money  pressure.  The  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad 
will  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  trade  of  our  city,  and  the  extension  of 
southern  connections  will  secure  still  farther  advantages,  and  the  work  on  these 
roads  will  be  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  all  who  feel  a con- 
cern in  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  interests. 

The  business  on  the  little  Miami  and  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroads  during  the  year  bas  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railroad,  since  its  opening  has  done  a very  good  business.  The  two  former 
roads  are  now  among  the  foremost,  both  as  regards  profits  and  management,  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  when  completed  will 
be  equally  profitable.  The  operations  on  these  three  trunk  roads  we  shall  now 
notice  separately. 

The  business  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  Columbus 
and  Xenia  Railroad  Co.  (these  two  roads  being  connected  in  interest,  and  run- 
ning arrangements,)  have  experienced  an  improvement  in  their  business,  during 
the  post  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement,  which 
refers  to  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  alone ; the  gross  earnings  of  both  roads 
being  fifty  per  cent  more  than  amounts  given  below : — 


1851-1. 

1858-1. 

1858- 

i. 

1851-4. 

1851-4. 

1851-4. 

Passengers. 

Fit.  Malls. 

Total. 

Passenger*. 

Fit.  Malle. 

Total 

!. 

August . . 

28,777 

06 

21,277 

63 

50,054 

69 

32,725 

63 

81,015 

97 

63,741 

50 

Sept 

31,992 

92 

23,494 

91 

55,487 

83 

34,916 

89 

28,791 

04 

68,707 

48 

Oct 

33,148 

69 

27,926 

82 

61,070 

61 

84,986 

78 

28,687 

28 

68,624 

06 

Nov 

25,586 

51 

28,292 

27 

63,878 

78 

28,544 

76 

26,529 

24 

56,074 

00 

Dec. 

22,831 

62 

28,739 

12 

61,670 

74 

26,624 

23 

29,197 

93 

66,822 

16 

Jan 

23,785 

44 

26,655 

98 

50,891 

42 

20,699 

94 

24,268 

34 

44,968 

28 

Feb. 

22,745 

69 

21,805 

51 

44,551 

10 

22,412 

27 

29,365 

84 

51,768 

11 

March.... 

26,982 

80 

27,098 

86 

64,081 

66 

27,386 

53 

38,818 

00 

61,154 

58 

April. . . . 

21,416 

20 

29,999 

82 

51,416 

02 

25,603 

24 

25,278 

76 

50,882 

00 

May 

27,629 

03 

23,093 

04 

50,722 

07 

27,878 

90 

24,148 

90 

52,027 

8b 

June  .... 

33,106 

11 

21,107 

55 

64,218 

66 

26,248 

62 

24,746 

72 

50,994 

24 

July 

31,184 

62 

20,382 

86 

51,667 

48 

24,077 

37 

29,252 

68 

53,829 

95 

Totals...  829,131  59  299,874  37  629,005  96  882,004  46  885,089  60  667,094  06 
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The  double  track  is  now  bein^  hid,  in  continuation,  above  Plainville,  and  will 
be  completed  to  Foster’s  Crossings  in  November  or  December  of  1854,  which 
will  materially  facilitate  the  business  on  the  south  end  of  the  line.  The  Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  connects  with  this  line  at  Morrow,  to 
which  point  the  second  track  is  expected  to  be  laid  in  the  spring  (1855.)  The 
business  from  this  connection  adds  considerably  to  the  traffic  of  this  road,  as  it 
now  extends  to  Lancaster,  and  it  is  expected  to  make  its  terminus  at  Zanesville 
early  next  year.  The  Cincinnati  and  Hillsborough  Railroad  to  Hillsborough, 
and  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  which  will  soon  be  completed  to  Chili- 
cothe,  and  several  miles  beyond,  on  its  eastern  route,  both  connecting  with  this 
road  at  Loveland,  act  as  important  feeders  to  the  line,  and  will,  as  they  extend, 
largely  augment  the  business.  Improvements  are  being  made  on  the  Columbus 
and  Aenia  Railroad  near  Columbus,  in  straightening  the  line,  and  reducing  the 
grade,  looking  forward  to  making  a double  track  to  London.  Important  con- 
nections are  now  about  being  perfected  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  at  Wheel- 
ing, so  as  to  make  a through  line  to  Baltimore.  Other  connections  are  about  to 
be  made  with  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad  at  Columbus,  which  will 
make  a direct  and  through  connection  to  Philadelphia.  The  through  traffic, 
added  to  the  local  business  of  these  roads,  cannot  fail  to  largely  augment  their 
earnings. 

The  business  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  continues  to 
meet  the  full  expectations  of  its  original  projectors,  and  the  public ; each  year, 
since  its  first  opening,  shows  a large  increase  of  business,  and  as  we  predicted  in 
our  last  annual  report,  the  past  year  shows  the  usual  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  general  embarrassment  of  the  country,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  chol- 
era, has  tended  to  lessen  business  on  railroads  generally. 

The  low  fare,  between  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo,  has  not  interfered  with  local 
rates  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  has  had  the  effect  to  induce  a large  amount 
of  through  travel  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  a different  direction  to  the 
Lake.  The  character  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Sandusky  and  Buffalo  line  be- 
ing now  well  established,  are  among  the  best  and  most  comfortable  routes  to 
the  East,  and  we  presume  that  after  this  season,  the  prices  will  be  advanced  to  a 
more  paying  point 

Since  our  last  annual  review,  a new  and  very  profitable  business  has  opened 
to  this  line  of  road.  The  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  road,  from  Crest 
line  to  Forest,  gives  a connection  with  Pittsburgh  of  unbroken  gauge,  and  large 
amounts  of  freight  are  now  daily  received  and  forwarded  by  this  route  to  and 
from  the  eastern  cities.  The  passenger  business  from  the  same  quarter,  is  also 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  route  via  Pittsburgh  bids  fair  to  command  a very 
large  share  of  trade  and  travel  between  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York. 

The  C.  H.  and  D.  Railroad  may  emphatically  be  called  a trunk  road,  for  there 
are  no  less  than  six  roads  that  must  necessarily  use  it  to  bring  their  business  to 
Cincinnati.  These  roads,  now  but  partially  in  operation,  when  completed  will 
extend  over  1,100  miles  to  the  north,  northeast,  and  northwest,  and  they  pene- 
trate the  most  fertile  and  productive  regions  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  the  C.  II.  and  D.  Railroad  per  mile,  when  compared  with  other 
Western  roads,  appears  large;  but  deduct  the  real  estate, equipment  supplied  to 
connecting  roads,  and  other  valuable  property  held,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
road  proper  will  be  found  moderate  considering  it  is  the  model  built  road  of  the 

The  road  is  60  miles  in  length,  is  yet  in  its  beginning,  having  been  opened  less 
than  three  years;  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Miami  River,  which,  for 
population,  fertility  of  soil  and  productiveness,  is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  in 
the  West.  The  earnings  for  the  two  years  ending  March,  1854,  as  appears  by 
the  last  annual  report,  are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  Freight  k.  psoswigors. 

passengers.  Earnings. 


Year  1852-8 284,828  1821,788  17 

Year  1858-4 842,954  458,451  45 
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The  business  of  the  road  for  the  last  six  mouths,  ending  August  1, 1854,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  io 
the  number  of  passengers  of  33,825,  and  of  earnings  $33,741  76. 

Since  the  last  annum  review  of  the  Price  Current , the  work  on  the  Ohio  an4 
Mississippi  Railroad  has  been  driven  forward  with  the  utmost  energy.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  the  first  section  extending  west  from  Cincinnati  to  Cochran,  a dis- 
tance of  26  miles,  was  opened  for  passenger-trains,  which  have  been  regularly 
ran  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  For  the  most  of  this  distance  the  roaq 
runs  parallel  to,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  its  business  was 
brought  in  direct  competition  with  old  established  and  well  managed  steam- 
boat lines,  which,  with  the  fact  that  the  terminus  of  the  road  is  distant  more  than 
a mile  from  the  center  of  business  and  population  of  the  city,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary results  in  this  section  were  reached. 

In  the  last  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  second  section  of  the  road,  the 
number  of  passengers  had  reached  over  500,  and  the  receipts  over  $200  per 
day.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  may  be  properly  termed  local  travel. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  a further  section  of  61  miles  was  opened — making 
in  all  87  miles  of  continuous  railway — under  the  auspices  of  the  city  authorities 
and  the  merchants,  who  embraced  the  occasion  to  entertain  the  merchants  and 
municipal  authorities  of  the  several  cities  brought  by  this  agency  into  close  con- 
nection. By  the  opening  of  this  section,  Cincinnati  is  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  large  and  nourishing  city  of  Louisville.  The  time  now  occupier} 
between  the  two  cities  is  six  hours.  The  superior  facilities  of  this  route  over 
the  old  steamboat  ljpes — which  ordinarily  occupied  15  to  18  hours — from  its 
greater  reliability,  being  exempt  from  the  serious  objections  of  low  water,  ice, 
and  fog,  must  in  time  command  a very  large  proportion  of  the  immense  travel 
passing  between  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Ohio. 

The  business  thus  far  is  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  For  the  past 
week  the  number  of  passengers  was  4,836,  and  the  receipts  for  the  same  time 
from  passengers  amounted  to  $3,786. 

Freight  trains  have  just  commenced  running,  the  intermediate  time  having 
been  occupied  in  delivering  lumber  for  fencing — a contract  having  been  made  to 
fence  the  entire  road  in  the  most  substantial  manner — telegraph  poles,  materials 
for  necessary  structure,  &c.  The  finances  of  this  company  are  in  a good  condi- 
tion, and  the  work  of  construction  on  the  unfinished  sections  is  going  on  most 
vigorously.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  entire  line  will  be  completed  to 
SL  Louis — from  which  cars  are  now  running  on  60  miles — in  one  year.  We 
hope,  therefore,  in  our  next  annual  report  to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  completion  of  this  much  needed  and  important  enterprise. 

Commerce  of  tiif.  Port.  The  tables  published  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  exhibit  fully  the  details  of  the  business  that 
comes  under  this  head.  The  aggregates  show  a continued  and  steady  increase 
in  our  trade.  In  the  total  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  a slight  falling  off  is 
shown,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River  for  two 
months  past  During  the  month  of  August  there  were  no  arrivals  from  New 
Orleans— only  four  from  Pittsburgh,  eight  from  St  Louis,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven from  other  ports,  and  the  total  from  all  ports  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  The  river  between  this  point  and  Pittsburgh  has  been  below  a navigable 
stage  for  a greater  length  of  time  the  past  season  than  for  many  years  previous. 

The  fiat-boat  arrivals  during  the  year  reached  4,970,  of  which  2,485  landed  at 
the  wharf  between  Walnut  and  Plum  streets.  These  boats  were  laden  with 
wood,  pig  metals,  salt,  coal,  stone,  and  various  descriptions  of  produce. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  show  a large  increase  over  last 
year.  The  figures  for  three  years  compare  as  follows 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1851- 2 $41,265,199  * $83,284,890 

1852- 3  51,280,644  86,266,108 

1853- 4  65,780,029  45,432,780 


Our  figures,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  do  not  embrace  the  total  imports 
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fend  exports  at  tbe  port,  as  a great  deal  of  produce,  merchandise,  and  manufac- 
tures are  received  and  shipped  of  which  no  account  is  taken.  The  aggregates 
given  above  are  therefore  much  below  the  actual  value ; but  so  far  as  they  go 
they  are  very  nearly  correct.  We  will  also  remark  that  goods  received  here 
for  re-shipment,  unless  consigned  to  city  merchants,  are  not  included  in  our 
tables. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads,  the  course  of  the 
tnarket  for  the  articles  that  enter  most  extensively  into  the  Commerce  of  Cm* 
einnati. 

Hogs  awd  Cattle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1853,  a large  specula- 
tive movement  was  observable  among  the  pork  dealers,  the  impression  that  pre- 
viously prevailed,  that  the  crop  would  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year,  having  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  given  place  to  one  of  a directly  opposite  character.  The 
consequence  was,  large  contracts  were  made  for  early  delivery.  Prices  com- 
menced about  $4  25  and  extended  up  to  $5  25.  The  bulk  of  the  engagements, 
however,  were  made  at  about  $5  per  100  lbs.  net.  The  contracts,  however,  on 
the  part  of  our  city  packers,  were  not  very  extensive,  as  it  is  estimated  that  tbe 
numbers  thus  purchased  did  not  exceed  75,000  head.  In  the  interior,  however, 
and  at  places  farther  west,  the  contracts  were  very  heavy.  Though  the  stocks 
of  hog  products  in  the  country  in  the  fall  were  known  to  be  fair,  yet  the  heaviest 
portion,  perhaps,  was  held  in  the  West  and  South,  and  the  comparatively  meager 
Supplies  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  induced  packers  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
an  early  and  profitable  market  for  new  products.  Consequently,  arrangement 
Were  made  for  a premature  commencement  of  packing  operations.  The  weather, 
however,  proved  unfavorable  for  this  early  business,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
navigation  was  interrupted,  so  that  no  advantage  really  was  derived  from  the 
early  delivery  of  hogs.  For  a month  or  two  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
packing  operations,  prices  fluctuated  considerably.  At  one  time  buyers  became 
anxious  to  operate  at  $5  25,  and  the  tendency  was  strongly  towards  $6  ; but  a 
reaction  followed,  and  the  market  opened  easy  at  $6  about  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  prices  receded  steadily  until  the  29th  of  November,  when  they  reached 
$4,  being  the  lowest  point  of  the  season.  If  we  take  the  range  of  prices  from 
the  time  packing  operations  actually  commenced  until  they  closed,  there  was 
precisely  81  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  extremes.  In  1852-3  the 
range  was  between  15  20  and  87,  and  in  1851-2,  between  84  20  and  85.  The 
following  statement,  which  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  useful  for 
Reference,  shows  the  extreme  and  average  prices  for  the  last  and  previous  sea- 
son. From  this  it  appears  the  average  for  the  past  season  was  84  47,  against 
f6  31}  for  the  previous  year;  84  70}  for  1851-2;  84  00}  for  1850-1 ; and 
♦2  81  for  1849-50. 

Our  figures  do  not,  of  course,  embrace  the  purchases  made  prior  to  the  co®- 
tnenceroent  of  packing  operations.  From  this  statement  it  will  also  appear  that 
the  season  was  more  protracted  than  any  we  have  had  for  several  years,  and  also 
that  the  opening  and  closing  prices  were  the  same. 

WEEKLY  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 

1853-4. 

1852-3. 

1851-2. 

1860-1. 

1849-M. 

Nov.  10 

$4  96 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

17 

4 52} 

5 87 

.... 

.... 

2 75 

24 

4 48 

6 00 

.... 

8 62 

8 70 

Bee.  1 

4 11} 

6 25 

4 62 

4 00 

2 72} 

8 

4 28 

6 35 

4 53 

8 89 

2 86 

16 

4 16 

6 55 

4 55 

3 93 

2 84 

22 

4 16 

6 78 

4 69 

4 10 

3 94 

29 

4 39 

6 78 

4 85 

4 08 

8 07 

Jan.  7 

4 58 

6 49 

4 87 

4 09 

8 82 

14 

4 36 

6 25 

6 92 

4 22 

8 80 

22 

4 63 

• • • . 

.... 

. . . 

• • • • 

29 

6 00 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•••• 

Average  for  the  season. . 

84  47 

$6  81} 

»4  70} 

$4  00} 

tt  91 
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Extreme. 


Nov.  7 . . . . 

f . . . 

8.... 

9.... 

10.... 

11  ... 

12.... 

4 50 

18.... 

14.... 

4 50 

15.... 

16 

17  ... 

18.... 

19.... 

20 

21.... 

22.... 

23.... 

24.... 

25.... 

26.... 

4 10 

27.... 

28.... 

29.... 

80.... 

4*00 

Dec.  1.... 

4 15 

2.... 

.... 

8.... 

4 25 

4.... 

.... 

5.... 

4 26 

«.... 

4 25 

7.... 

4 25 

8.... 

4 25 

9.... 

4 10 

10.... 

4 10 

11.... 

.... 

12 

4 15 

18.... 

4 25 

14.... 

4 25 

15.... 

4 20 

•1851—4. 


Prices. 

Average. 

*5  00 

$6  00 

• • • • 

4*874 

4*874 

4 76 

4 75 

4 60 

4 55 

4*60 

4*65 

425 

4*25 

4*45 

4 45 

4*60 

4 60 

4 60 

4 60 

426 

4*26 

4 25 

4 18 

4*66 

4*66 

4 00 

4 00 

4 25 

4 10 

4 174 

4 16 

4 26 

4 25 

4 30 

4 27 

4*85 

4*28 

4 85 

4 80 

4 85 

4 80 

4 82 

4 28 

4 86 

4 25 

4 82 

4 25 

4*35 

4*25 

4 80 

4 27 

4 80 

4 27 

4 80 

4 25 

Extreme. 

Dec.16. . . . 

4 20 

17.... 

4 20 

18.... 

. . . . 

19.... 

4 20 

20.... 

4 26 

21.... 

4 25 

22.... 

4 26 

28.... 

4 25 

24.... 

4 25 

25.... 

.... 

26.... 

4 85 

27.... 

.... 

28 

4 40 

29.... 

4 45 

80.... 

4 50 

81.... 

4 65 

Jan.  1 . . . . 

.... 

2.... 

4 70 

8.... 

4 70 

4.... 

4 60 

6.... 

.... 

6.... 

4 25 

7.. .. 

8. .  . . 
9.... 

4 25 

4*80 

10.... 

4 25 

11.... 

4 15 

12..., 

.... 

18.... 

4 80 

14.. .. 

16.. .. 

... 

16..., 

.... 

17.... 

. . . . 

1 8 ... • 

.... 

19. * . • 

.... 

27.... 

4 90 

80.... 

.... 

Feb.  1.... 

.... 

1UW1 — 1. 

\ 

Prices. 

Average, 

4 25 

4 22* 

4 25 

4 22 

4*80 

4*26 

4 80 

4 26 

4 85 

4 80 

4 40 

4 88 

4 85 

4 30 

4 80 

4 27 

4*40 

4*87$ 

4*50 

4*45 

4 60 

4 65 

4 60 

4 56 

4 75 

4 60 

4*76 

4*72 

4 90 

4 76 

4 66 

4 60 

4 66 

4 66 

4 60 

4 50 

4 60 

4 85 

4*50 

4*40 

4 85 

4 82 

4 80 

4 25 

4 85 

4 85 

4 85 

4 82 

4 50 

4 60 

4*50 

4 50 

4*66 

465 

4 76 

4 76 

5 00 

4 96 

6 06 

5 06 

6 00 

6 00 

lln  .s  PACKED  in  Cincinnati.  From  a detailed  statement  prepared  for  and 
published  in  The  Price  Current,  at  the  close  of  the  srason.it  appeared  that 
forty-one  bonses  were  engaged  in  the  peeking  business.  This  shows  a very 
considerable  increase  of  pork  packers.  The  greatest  number  packed  by  any 

one  house,  was  36,500,  and  the  smallest  number  899.  The  total  number 
packed  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  excepting  1848-9,  when  the  number 
reached  475,000.  The  mode  of  conveying  hogs  to  this  market  is  being  rapidly 
changed.  A few  years  ago  they  were  nearly  all  brought  in  on  foot,  hut  railroads 
are  now  the  preferred  conveyances. 


Conveyances. 

1851-2. 

1852-8. 

1858-4. 

River,  Railroads  and  Canals 

. 102.628 

160,784 

227,123 

From  Kentucky 

54,367 

67,241 

98.006 

Slaughtered  in  Covington.. 

18,181 

16,046 

8,246 

Slaughtered  in  Plainvillc  and  Madisonville. ... 

27.817 

33,400 

35,880 

Through  Toll-gates. 

. 182,978 

83,682 

40,799 

Totals 

. 835,821 

855,124 

410,662 

Reported  by  Packers 

852,048 

861,871 

481,188 

Difference...  

16,741 

6,747 

20,526 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  this  city  for  a 
number  of  years,  including  the  past  season  : — 


Years.  Number. 

1833 86,000 

1884 128,000 

1886 162,000 

1836  128,000 

1837  103,000 

1838  182,000 

1889 190,000 

I Years.  Number. 

1844 240,000 

1846 196,000 

1846  805,000 

1847  250,000 

1848  476,000 

1849  410,000 

I860 393,000 

1840 96,000 

1851 334,000 

1841  160,000 

1842  220,000 

1843  260,000 

1862  362,000 

1863  865,000 

1864  431,000 

Estimating  the  hogs  packed  here  the  past  season  to  have  averaged  208  lbs^ 
the  actual  cost,  at  $4  47  per  100  lbs.,  would  be  $4,068,300. 

Beef  cattle  have  been  in  moderate  supply  only,  during  the  year,  and  prices 
have  continued  to  rule  high.  The  offerings  during  the  month  of  August,  1854, 
however,  show  an  increase,  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  at  any  previous  timo 
within  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  November,  1853.  The 
highest  average  was  $8  and  the  lowest  $5  75.  The  highest  extreme  for  prims 
cattle  was  $8  50  and  the  lowest  $6  50.  Prices  at  present  range  from  $5  to 
$7  per  100  net. 

Breadstuffs.  The  average  price  of  flour  for  the  year  shows  a permanently 
higher  range  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  lowest  monthly  average  was  in 
September,  1853,  when  it  was  $4  91.  The  average  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  was  $6  30,  against  $3  85  the  previous  year.  The  lowest  price  current 
during  the  year,  for  common  brands  was  $4  60,  and  the  highest  $8  35.  For 
wheat  88  cents  was  the  lowest  monthly  average  and  $1  60  the  highest,  while 
the  last  year  60  cents  was  the  minimum  and  80  the  maximum.  The  extremes 
were  85  cents  to  $1  70.  For  corn  41  cents  was  the  lowest  monthly  average, 
and  55  the  highest.  For  oats  30  cents  was  the  lowest  weekly  average  and  53 
the  highest,  closing  at  about  43.  Barley  ranged  at  between  53  cents  and  $1  00, 
the  average  being  about  70  cents.  The  average  for  rye  was  75  cents,  and  the 
extreme  rates  60  cents  to  00.  The  receipts  of  the  several  descriptions  for 
the  two  years,  with  their  average  values,  were  as  follows: — 


, 1853-4. > , 1851-1. > 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Flour bbla.  427,464  $2,693,028  449,089  $1,728,992 

Wheat bushels.  408,086  660,904  848,649  267.788 

Corn 746,466  268,464  728,834  803.800 

Barley 286,636  128,860  228,844  90,737 

Oats 427,423  163,097  283,261  113,300 

Bye 29,692  22,194  33,670  82,202 


$,3,801,642  $2,626,764 

Cheese.  The  trade  in  this  commodity,  as  regards  quantity,  shows  only  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  the  total  receipts  being  216,892  boxes 
against  212,337  last  season.  The  range  of  prices  was  also  about  the  same  for 
both  years,  the  average  being  8£  in  1853-4,  and  eight  cents  in  1852-3.  The 
extreme  rates  for  the  year  were  8 to  101.  This  branch  of  business  has  assumed 
a more  satisfactory  and  healthy  shape  within  the  last  twelve  months  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  shipments  by  manufacturers  have  during  the  warm  weather 
keen  generally  limited,  and  thus  stocks  were  kept  low  at  that  season  of  the  yea r 
when  sales  were  limited  and  great  care  required  to  keep  even  the  best  qualities 
in  a merchantable  condition.  For  this  improvement  much  is  due  to  the  railroads, 
and  a great  deal  to  the  caution  and  watchfulness  of  the  commission  merchants. 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  business,  there  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magni- 
tude, the  practice  of  which  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  fraud ; and  re- 
formatory measures  are  loudly  called  for.  We  refer  to  the  system  of  tare.  The 
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custom  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  seaboard  markets  requires  actual  tare,  while  here 
a certain  per  centage  is  allowed  for  the  boxes.  The  consequence  ot  this  is  that 
all  the  light  boxes  are  sent  to  the  former  markets  and  the  heavy  boxes  are  placed 
here.  In  this  way  purchasers  in  our  market  are  defrauded  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  of  cheese  in  almost  every  box  that  chAng*  s hands.  This  subject  i9  now 
attracting  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  dealers  will  be  secured,  as  will  insure  the  abandonment  of  the  dishonor- 
able practice. 

Prices  of  leading  Products.  Below  we  present  a statement  of  the  weekly 
average  prices  for  leading  products,  which  show  the  course  of  the  market  during 


the  year : — 

M 688 

Prime 

Keg 

Plain 

Bacon 

Bacon 

Bulk 

Bulk 

Week  ending 

Pork. 

bbl.  Lard. 

Lard. 

Hams. 

Sides. 

Shoulders.  Shoulders.  Sides. 

8ept.  14. . . . 

14  25 

10 

11 

94 

84 

6 

64 

6 

21 

14  50 

10 

11 

04 

64 

64 

28.... 

14  50 

104 

ii* 

10 

74 

64 

Oct  5 . . . 

14  50 

104 

n* 

10 

74 

64 

12.... 

16  00 

104 

»* 

10 

7* 

64 

19.... 

14  75 

104 

ii* 

10 

74 

64 

26.... 

14  75 

104 

n* 

104 

7 

64 

ETov.  2. . . . 

14  75 

104 

ii* 

104 

74 

64 

9.... 

13  50 

«4 

16.... 

11  75 

9 

. , 

23 

11  75 

H 

. . 

*4f 

30.... 

11  00 

84 

. . 

4 

5 

Dec.  7. . . . 

11  25 

84 

. , 

4 

64 

14 

11  60 

84 

. , 

84 

44 

21.... 

11  25 

8 

84 

8f 

44 

28... 

11  75 

84 

84 

4 

5 

Jan.  4.... 

12  26 

8f 

9 

44 

64 

11  ... 

11  50 

8 

84 

4 

5 

18.... 

11  50 

84 

9 

44 

64 

25.... 

11  87 

84 

9 

44 

64 

Feb.  1 

13  00 

9 

10 

5 

6 

8.... 

13  00 

»4 

10 

44 

6 

16.... 

13  00 

9 

04 

44 

6 

go. 

12  50 

84 

04 

44 

6f 

March  1 . . . . 

12  25 

84 

04 

6f 

64 

44 

6f 

8.... 

12  00 

84 

04 

*84 

64 

64 

44 

64 

15.... 

12  00 

84 

04 

84 

64 

64 

4* 

6f 

22 

12  00 

84 

04 

84 

64 

6* 

4f 

64 

29.... 

12  00 

84 

9 

8 

64 

64 

44 

64 

April  5. . . . 

12  00 

84 

9 

8 

64 

64 

44 

54 

12 

12  00 

84 

04 

8 

64 

64 

44 

6* 

19.... 

12  00 

9 

8 

64 

64 

4 

64 

26 

12  00 

84 

*04 

8 

6f 

H 

4 

64 

May  3. . . . 

12  00 

9 

of 

74 

6* 

44 

44 

64 

10.... 

12  26 

9 

10 

*4 

64 

44 

44 

64 

17.... 

12  00 

9 

10 

n 

64 

5 

4f 

64 

24.... 

12  25 

9 

10 

7f 

6 

5 

44 

64 

81.... 

12  00 

9 

10  . 

n 

6 

5 

44 

64 

June  7.... 

12  00 

9 

10 

7f 

64 

44 

14.... 

11  75 

9 

10 

n 

64 

44 

4 

5 

21.... 

11  75 

9 

74 

64 

44 

4 

5 

28.... 

11  50 

9 

7f 

64 

44 

. . 

. • 

July  4 

11  00 

9 

74 

64 

44 

4 

5 

12.... 

11  00 

84 

74 

64 

44 

4 

5 

19.... 

10  50 

84 

74 

64 

44 

4 

5 

26.... 

10  50 

9 

*04 

8 

64 

44 

4 

5 

Aug.  2 

10  25 

04 

04 

8 

64 

44 

44 

5 

9 ... 

11  00 

04 

10 

. . 

. . 

6 

44 

. . 

16.... 

11  00 

»4 

. . 

. . 

64 

64 

4f 

64 

23.... 

13  00 

10 

n 

. . 

«4 

6 

64 

30.... 

13  60 

104 

ii* 

9 

7 

84 

64 

6 
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The  receipts  of  hog  produce  at  this  port  for  the  last  two  years,  compare  as 
follows : — 


1853—4.  1851—1. 

Bacon  and  bulk  meat hhds.  12,164  16,251 

“ “ tierces.  2,736  8,550 

Pork bbls.  39,387  89,617 

Bulk  meat lbs.  27,059.927  26,868,341 

Lard bbls.  76,094  61,746 

Lard kegs.  19,762  26,157 


A much  larger  amount  of  hog  products  was  forwarded  from  the  West  direct 
to  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  for  reshipment  to  the  seaboard  markets  than  usual, 
the  past  season,  which  accounts  for  the  receipts  at  this  port  not  having  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed.  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  figures  showing  the  receipts  at  Wheeling,  but  the  following  figures 
show  the  receipts  by  river  at  Pittsbugh  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
August : — 


Bulk  meat. . . .pieces. 

1852-3. 

861,886 

1863-4. 

344,461 

Middles . . • 

...  ..boxes. 

1852-3. 

8,421 

18  63-4. 
20,244 

Bulk  meat,  etc.  .hhds. 

25,686 

28,688 

Lard  

bbls. 

21,899 

39,696 

Bulk  meat  . . . tierces. 

22,762 

16,909  1 

Lard 

. . . .kegs. 

24,667 

20,806 

Pork bbls. 

10,326 

41,097 

The  figures  for  Wheeling  would  doubtless  show  a corresponding  increase. 

With  reference  to  the  stock  of  meat  on  hand  in  the  West  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  larger  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  taking  the  whole  coun- 
try the  supplies  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  likely 
to  be  experienced  up  to  the  incoming  of  the  new  crop.  Of  lard  stocks  every- 
where are  comparatively  light.  The  foreign  demand  during  the  past  year  has 
been  unusually  large,  and  this  with  an  increased  demand  from  home  consumers, 
has  sustained  the  market  value  of  the  article  at  a relatively  high  point.  The  in- 
creased foreign  demand  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  deficient  supplies  and  con- 
sequent high  prices  of  tallow  in  Europe. 

The  reaction  that  lately  took  place  in  the  price  of  meats  was  caused  by  appre- 
hensions that  were  entertained  of  a failure  in  the  corn  crop,  and  opinions  that 
the  next  ho^  crop  would  consequently  be  short  Views,  however,  on  this  point, 
have  since  l>een  materially  modified,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  therefore 
again  downwards. 

Butter.  The  receipts  of  this  article  have  been  about  the  same  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  figures  comparing  as  follows : — 

1851-4.  185M. 

Barrels 16,842  16,484 

Firkius  and  kega 11,692  11,381 


The  weekly  average  prices  ranged  between  and  17,  the  average  fur  the 
season  being  about  4 cent9  per  pound  below  that  for  last  year.  Towards  the 
«lose,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth  and  consequent  falling  oif  in  the  supply,  th# 
market  exhibited  an  upward  tendency. 

Soap  and  Caudles.  The  market  value  of  candles  has  been  firmly  sustained 
during  the  year,  and  for  tallow  an  advance  was  established  from  12  a 13  cents 
to  14  a 15  cents.  For  star  24  cents  prevailed  up  to  December  1st,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  22  cents.  At  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  advanced  the  price  again  to  24  cents.  Soap  ruled  steady  at  54  a 
6 for  No.  1 and  extra.  The  exports  during  the  year  show  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  of  12,279  boxes  candles,  and  2,609  boxes  soap. 

Iron.  Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1853,  the  price  of  pig  metal  advanced 
to  $50  a ton  for  Ohio  river  hot  blast  About  the  1st  of  December,  1853,  how- 
ever, the  market  began  to  give  way,  and  from  that  date  to  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1854,  $48  dollars  was  the  ruling  price,  when  it  further  receded  to  545, 
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and  this  figure  continued  until  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  from  which  it  again  fell  to 
$41  a $42,  closing  rather  dull  at  these  figures.  Bars  have  fluctuated  between 
to  4 and  44  to  5 for  common  and  charcoal  blast,  closing  at  the  inside  figures. 
Our  figures  show  a large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  pig  metal  over  last  year,  but 
the  actual  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  appears  from  the  tables.  During 
the  past  year  the  reports  were  obtained  from  the  city  weigher,  and  embrace  all 
that  was  received;  previously  they  were  obtained  differently,  and  omissions 
necessarily  occurred. 

Oil.  The  European  war  gave  rise  to  a very  active  speculative  movement  in 
Hie  market  for  linseed  oil*  and  prices  at  one  time  advanced  to  95.  The  fact  that 
England  obtained  two-thirds  of  her  supplies  from  Russian  ports,  and  that  those 
Supplies  would  be  cut  off  in  consequence  of  the  war,  afforded  apparently  good 
ground  upon  which  to  base  an  expectation  ot  an  advance,  especially  as  the  sup- 
plies in  the  West  were  generally  understood  to  be  short.  The  fact,  however, 
proved  to  be,  that  although  the  war  caused  a cessation  of  receipts  into  Eugland 
from  Russian  ports,  the  receipts  previous  to  that  event  had  been  large,  and  stocks 
were  much  heavier  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year.  In  the 
West,  also,  stocks  proved  larger  than  were  supposed.  Thus  the  hopes  of  opera- 
tors were  disappointed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  speculative  transactions  made  heavy 
losses.  The  extreme  range  of  prices  was  60  to  95,  the  bulk  of  the  transactions 
having  been  between  70  to  85.  In  July  prices  receded  to  60,  but  they  have 
since  recovered  from  this  extreme  depression,  and  close  at  70.  Snould  the  Eu- 
ropean war  continue,  the  probability  is  the  effect  of  cutting  off  Russian  supplies 
will  have  greater  influence  on  the  price  of  American  oil,  the  coming  season,  than 
it  had  last.  The  leading  rate  for  No.  1 lard  oil  has  been  76,  the  extremes  70  to 
85.  The  exports  of  this  article  during  the  year  comprise  47,276  barrels,  against 
31,590  barrels  last  year,  showing  a large  increase. 

Wool.  The  excitement  that  prevailed  in  all  the  markets  of  the  country  for 
the  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  our  annual  review  for  1852-53,  and  which  led 
to  an  illegitimate  mode  of  operating,  worked  out  its  natural  result,  before  the 
close  of  1853,  and  dealers  generally  made  heavy  losses.  The  consequence  was, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  clip  year  buyers  stood  aloof.  But  few 
agents  were  in  the  country,  and  the  incoming  of  the  clip  was  not  anticipated  by 
contracts.  Sellers,  therefore,  who  had  fixed  their  views  at  a very  high  point, 
found  that  the  buyers  were  not  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  although  large  con- 
cessions were  made  yet  the  market  drags  heavily.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  com- 
parison of  prices  current  on  the  31st  of  August  the  present  market  value  is 
lower  than  at  the  corresponding  date  for  either  of  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
clip  has  generally  turned  out  well,  and  although  prices  are  low,  the  aggregate 
income  to  growers,  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  will  be  but  little  if  any  less 
than  last  year.  The  following  is  a comparison  of  prices  in  this  market : — 


1850.  1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Full  blood . . . 35  a 38  88  a 40  89  a 42  47  88 

Three  fourths  blood.  33  a 85  87  a 38  86  a 38  45  81 

Half  blood 30  a 33  84  a 85  84  a 36  40  28 

One  fourth  blood  ...  28  a 30  81  a 32  82  a 84  87  25 

Common 27  a 28  29  a 31  30  a 82  83  28 


Coal.  In  our  last  annnal  report  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inadequate 
supplies  of  this  article,  during  the  previous  year,  as  compared  to  the  demand, 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  that  prevailed,  and  in  the  same  connection  we  re- 
marked, that  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption,  we  could  not  expect 
any  material  reduction  in  prices  until  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  supplies  by 
railroad  as  well  as  by  water  conveyances.  At  that  time  the  prospect  was  favor- 
able for  a railroad  connection  with  some  of  our  Ohio  coal-fields;  but  expecta- 
tions in  this  respect  have  not  been  realized,  nor  can  we  say  now,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  when  the  desired  result  may  be  accomplished.  Last  winter,  when 
prices  ruled  high,  the  experiment  was  made  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Zanes- 
ville over  the  Central  Ohio  and  little  Miami  and  Xenia  and  Columbus  railroads. 
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The  cost,  however,  was  so  great,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  it  pro- 
fitable except  when  prices  here  ruled  greatly  above  the  usual  average.  Tho 
amount  measured  at  this  port  during  the  year  was  as  follows:— 

By  Maxon  & Baker bush.  3,198.000 

By  Shatterby  A Vandcrgen 5,000,000 

8,198,000 

Received  in  1852-3 6,000,000 


Increase 2,198,000 

This  increase  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire  receipts  in  1846-7.  At  the  date  of 
our  last  review  the  stock  in  market  was  very  light,  and  the  river  having  been 
low  during  the  fall,  this  was  almost  entirely  exhausted  before  supplies  came 
forward,  and  prices  advanced  to  45  and  50  cents  per  bushel.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  was  of  only  temporary  duration,  but  the  retail  price  has  not  mi 
any  time  been  below  16  for  Youghiogheny  and  similar  descriptions. 

Lumber.  The  very  heavy  demand  that  existed  throughout  the  last  building 
season  had  reduced  stocks  before  the  spring  arrivals,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  market  opened  at  a further  material  advance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
were  made  from  river  at  $15  a $16  per  thousand  for  rafts  as  they  run,  and 
#14  a $28  for  common  and  clear.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  building  opera- 
tions the  past  summer  and  the  comparatively  limited  business  in  prospect  for 
the  next  season,  stocks  are  now  considered  ample.  In  this  connection  we  may 
remark,  with  reference  to  building,  that  although  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  indicates  a large  business  in  the  way  of  building,  there  has  outside 
of  this  ran^e  been  a very  marked  falling  off,  so  that  the  aggregate  for  the 
whole  city  is  much  behind  that  of  last  year.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  the  fact 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  the  Cincinnati  planing  mills,  &c.,  which  previously 
were  overrun  with  work,  have  been  almost  idle  for  a month  past.  Mechanics 
are  also  complaining  of  short  employment,  and  master-builders  speak  of  having 
but  few  contracts  to  insure  winter  work  for  carpenters  and  others.  This  is  at- 
tributable chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  money  affairs. 
So  far  as  regards  financial  matters,  this  contraction  is  not  by  any  means  nn  un- 
favorable indication,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  too  rapid  progress  was  be- 
ing made  in  this  class  of  investments ; but  for  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
whose  business  runs  in  this  lino,  the  prospects  are  not  encouraging. 

Groceries.  Under  this  head  we  place  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  and  shall 
notice  each  of  them  distinctly,  commencing  with  sugar. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  commercial  year,  the  general  impression  was  that  the 
stock  of  this  article  was  light,  and  would  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  until  the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop;  but  although  a fair  demand  ex- 
isted, still  there  was  a stock  of  fully  3,000  hhds.  on  hand  when  the  new  crop 
commenced  arriving.  The  first  lot  of  new  sugar  reached  this  market  on  the  4th 
of  November,  in  1853 — this  was  earlier  than  usual  and  none  arrived  afterwards 
for  several  weeks;  the  whole  parcel,  which  comprised  48  hhds.,  sold  at  5}  a 5$. 
Prices  gradually  declined  from  that  date  up  to  21st  December,  1853,  when  the 
outside  quotation  for  prime  was  4$.  From  this  on  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  season,  and  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  prices  fluctuated  very  slightly ; about 
that  date,  however,  a very  brisk  demand  arose,  and  some  3,000  hhds.  changed 
hands  within  ten  days,  and  prices  advanced  fully  fc.  per  lb. ; but  during  the  past 
month  just  closed  the  market  has  been  quiet  with  a fair  demand  at  4$  a 5 for 
low  fair  to  strictly  prime.  The  trade  in  this  article  continues  steadily  to  in- 
crease, and  we  are  supplying  an  increased  area  of  country  each  year.  Sugar  has 
been  taken  this  season  as  far  east  as  Buffalo,  and  even  some  small  parcels  were 
taken  by  merchants  from  Oswego,  New  York;  and  then,  on  the  north  and  west, 
we  supply  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  the  principal  cities  of  Michigan,  and 
all  the  Wabash  country.  The  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  six  yean 
were  as  follows  :— 
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Imports. 

Ilhds. 

Exports. 

Hilda. 

Imports. 

flbds. 

Exports. 

Hhds. 

1848-49 

...  22,685 

8,443 

9,650 

18,000 

1851-52 

. . . 89,224 

20,860 

81,615 

44,119 

1849- 50 

1850- 61 

26,760 
. . . 29,808 

1852-63 

1858-54 

49,229 

64,461 

Molasses.  The  amount  imported  during  the  season  of  1852-3  being  far  io 
excess  of  the  demand,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  stock  on  hand  when  the  new 
crop  came  to  market  last  fall  was  very  large — not  less  than  25,000  barrels.  This 
caused  the  market  to  open  at  what  was  considered  low  rates  (23c.),  but,  although 
a slight  reaction  took  place  in  the  market  and  large  sales  were  made  at  23  a 24c., 
yet  towards  spring  the  market  became  dull,  and  continued  so  on  through  the 
summer,  and  a large  quantity  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  16  a 18c.,  although 
rates  in  the  regulnr  way  did  not  go  below  20c.  The  stock  on  hand  now  is 
heavy  and  much  of  it  inferior,  but  some  expectation  that  it  will  be  used  for  dis- 
tillation, owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain,  has  produced  a speculative  demand, 
and  during  the  last  two  weeks  about  3,000  barrels  have  been  taken  on  specula- 
tion, at  prices  ranging  from  17  a 19c.,  the  market  closing  firm  at  19  a 20c.  for 
prime,  and  17  a 18c.  for  inferior.  The  business  in  this  article  has  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  six  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures 


Imports. 

Bbls. 

Exports. 

Bbls. 

Imports. 

Bbls. 

Exports. 

Bbls. 

1848-9 

. ..  62,691 

17,760 

25,878 

25,098 

1861-2 

...  93,182 

48.866 

65,056 

63,381 

1849-50 

. . . 54,003 

1852-8 

....  116,112 

1850-1 

...  61,490 

1858-4 

86,430 

As  has  been  before  noticed,  the  business  was  overdone  in  the  year  ending  31st 
August,  1852-3,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  falling  off  in  the  business 
of  last  year. 

Coffee.  The  market  for  this  article  during  the  whole  year  has  been  unusually 
steady.  Prices  opened  at  12,  declined  to  lli  in  November,  again  advanced  to 
13  in  December,  and  afterwards  slowly  but  steadily  declined  until  July,  when 
prime  was  sold  at  11c.;  a reaction  then  commenced  and  prices  again  advanced, 
closing  at  12c.  for  strictly  prime.  The  increase  in  the  trade  in  this  article  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


1848- 49. 

1849- 50. 

1850- 1.. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bags. 

Baga. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

74,961 

18,909 

1861-2 

95,782 

43,654 

67,170 

22,030 

1862-3. 

...  109,188 

67,122 

91,177 

38,158 

1868-4 

91,426 

48,634 

The  falling  off  in  the  trade  in  this  article  last  year  was  produced  by  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  operated  in  molasses.  The  business  in  both  departments 
was  overdone  in  the  seasons  of  1852-3,  as  the  figures  plainly  indicate.  Owing 
to  a business  called  “ financiering  in  merchandise, n which  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  department  of  our  city  trade — we  mean  the  grocery  department — the  busi- 
ness has  been  unprofitable  the  last  three  years ; but  those  parties  who  have  been 
thus  speculating  are  now  out  of  our  market,  and  the  trade  has  assumed  a more 
healthy  and  legitimate  shape. 
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Art.  W.— COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  OP  EUROPE  * 


RJ1BI1  xn. 

ANTWERP  IN  BELGIUM. 

LOCATION  OF  ABTWBEF— DSSClimON  or  THC  CITY— IT*  CATHEDRAL— CHClCBIf-lAMOl-IIF 
TORY — COMMERCIAL  OROWTH — BXFORTS — SH1PF1N8 — TEAMS  AND  TOKXAO R — O S UREAL  CORRKfr 
CtAL  CONDITION  IN  1853-SI,  BTC. 

Antwerp,  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  is  situated  in  latitude 
51°  13'  10"  north,  longitude  4°  24'  10"  east.  Antwerp  is  in  the  shape 
of  a bow,  the  arch  being  formed  by  the  walls  and  the  chord  by  the  river, 
and  is  well  fortified.  A strong  pentagonal  citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  15G7,  and  improved  by  the  French,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  which  is  farther  defended  by  various  forts  on  both  sides  the 
river.  Though  much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  Antwerp  is  a 
well-built,  fine  old  city,  and  is  in  various  respects  highly  interesting.  The 
principal  street,  Place  de  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  It  is  about  the 
width  of  Portland-place,  but  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  architecture 
render  it  far  more  magnificent  The  older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered 
by  lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  street,  are  singularly  picturesque. 
Altogether,  it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000,  mostly  built  of  stone, 
and  had  in  1835  a population  of  75,302.  The  great  boast  of  Antwerp  is 
its  cathedral,  a superb  Gothic  structure,  begun  early  in  the  15th  and  not 
finished  till  the  10th  century.  Its  spire,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship,  is  said  by  Schreiber  and  others  to  be  400  feet  high  ; but 
according  to  a statement  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  this  is  100  feet  too 
much,  the  hight  being  there  affirmed  to  be  only  300  feet.  The  ulterior 
corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the  exterior,  and  it  contains  two  famous 
pictures  of  Rubens — one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  Of  the  other  churches,  that  of  St.  James, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Paul,  are  the 
most  celebrated.  All  of  them  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  The 
Bourse,  or  exchange,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  Europe : 
it  is  said  to  have  served  as  a model  for  the  London  exchange,  burnt  down 
in  1837.  The  Hotel  de  Ville , a marble  structure,  rebuilt  in  1581,  after 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  is  a magnificent  fabric.  The  Convent  of  the 
Recollets  has  been  converted  into  a museum,  in  which  is  a superb  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  including  many  that  were  formerly  scattered  among  the 
different  churches  and  convents.  It  comprises  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ; as  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Jor- 
daens,  Van  Vien,  Martin  de  Vos,  <fec. 

Antwerp  has  a theater ; an  academy  of  painting,  (St.  Luke’s,)  which 
originated  in  the  10th  century;  a royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  estab- 
lished in  1817  ; an  academy  of  sciences ; an  Athenaeum,  or  college ; Latin, 


• The  last  of  this  series  of  papers,  touching  the  Commercial  Cities  of  Europe,  was  published  In 
the  Merchant**  Magazine  for  February,  1849,  vol.  xx.,  pages  179-183.  That  article  related  to  Dun- 
kirk, France.  In  the  same  volume,  pages  49-52,  we  published  articles  on  Montpellier  and  Neemes. 
The  press  of  other  matters  of  commercial  Importance  has  interfered  with  the  continuance  of  this 
series.  In  resuming  the  plan,  we  hope  to  give  at  least  two  or  three  numbers  in  the  course  of  every 
year. 
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Hied! cal,  and  naval  schools ; a gallery  of  sculpture ; a public  library,  with 
15,000  volumes ; a botanical  garden ; with  various  learned  societies,  and 
many  good  private  collections  of  works  of  art.  Its  charitable  institution* 
include  several  hospitals,  asylums,  and  workhouses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  assize  for  the  province ; of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  <fec. 

The  people  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  are  quiet  and  orderly.  The  upper  classes  speak  French,  and 
the  lower  Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  very  various,  and  of  considerable  importance  and 
value.  They  comprise  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  thread  and 
tape,  linen,  calico  printing,  <fcc.  Embroidery,  bleaching,  and  ship-building 
are  extensively  carried  on.  The  business  of  sugar  refining  employed,  in 
1834,  from  500  to  600  individuals,  and  consumed  about  6,000,000  kilogs. 
of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp  are  very  skillful  in  the  cutting 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Of  54  mills  for  various  purposes 
within  the  city  in  1834,  only  1 was  wrought  by  steam,  2 by  wind,  and  1 
by  water,  the  rest  being  moved  by  horses.  In  this  respect  there  is  certainly 
much  room  for  improvement. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  from  32  to  40 
feet  at  ebb  tide,  with  a rise  at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  feet;  and  as  this 
depth  is  increased  towards  the  sea,  Antwerp  is  a peculiarly  eligible  situa- 
tion for  the  formation  of  dock-yards  and  the  building  of  large  ships.  Its 
capacity  in  this  respect  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  N apoleon,  who 
endeavored  to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a naval  arsenal.  His  plans  in 
furtherance  of  this  object  were  judiciously  devised  on  a very  grand  scale, 
and  were  zealously  prosecuted.  Two  large  basins,  capable  of  admitting 
ships  of  the  line,  were  excavated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town — one  com- 
prising an  area  of  17,  and  the  other  of  7 English  acres.  Attached  to 
these  was  an  extensive  dock-yard,  with  careening  and  repairing  docks, 
storehouses,  &c.,  all  planned  and  executed  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner,  and  at  an  immense  expense.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
dock-yard,  with  its  fortifications,  <kc.,  was  completely  destroyed ; and  it 
was  even  debated  whether  the  two  great  basins  should  share  the  same 
fate.  Luckily,  however,  they  were  preserved ; and,  being  converted  into 
commercial  docks,  are  of  the  most  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  city.  The  fleet  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal,  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  allied  forces  in  1814,  were  divided — two-thirds  being  as- 
signed to  France,  and  one-third  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it  is  united,  give 
Antwerp  great  advantages  as  a commercial  emporium ; and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  she  was  one  of  the  first  trading  cities  of 
Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ascendency  and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  supineness  of  her  rulers,  her  foreign  trade  was  nearly  annihilated 
during  the  17th  and  18tli  centuries.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  had  been  formally  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  re-opened 
on  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  and  since  the  peace  of  1815 
the  trade  of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased ; and  the  probability  seems  to 
be,  looking  at  the  natural  advantages  of  her  situation,  that  it  will  go  on 
increasing.  The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  cen- 
ters here. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  coffee  (16,000  tons,)  sugar  (18,000 
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tons,)  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ; with  cotton  stuffs, 
wine,  hardware,  ashes,  coal,  hides,  pepper,  indigo  and  other  dye-stuffs,  Ac. 
The  timber  used  in  ship-building  is  mostly  brought  by  water  from  the  in- 
terior. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  corn,  linseed,  flax,  bark,  and  madder, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  tallow,  hops,  <kc. 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  painters  Teniers,  Van  Dyke,  Jordaens,  and  Grayer;  the  geographer 
Ortcllus,  the  admirable  engraver  Edelink,  <kc.* 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Ludovico  Guicciardini,  in  his  Eescrizione  di 
Pcesi  Bassi , describes  it  in  1560  as  a city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive Commerce ; adding,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  500  ships 
to  enter  and  leave  its  port  in  a single  day.  And,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  exaggeration  obvious  in  this  statement,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
then  enjoyed  a more  extensive  foreign  trade  than  any  other  city  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  But  this  prosperity  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration. 
In  1576  it  was  sacked  and  partly  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585  it 
was  invested  by  the  famous  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  who 
took  it  after  a lengthened  and  memorable  siege.  After  its  capture,  the 
greater  part  of  its  merchants  and  principal  people  emigrated  to  Amster- 
dam and  other  towns  in  the  United  Provinces,  carrying  with  them  their 
capital,  skill,  and  connections.  The  ruin  of  its  trade  dates  from  this 
epoch,  and  was  consummated  by  the  Dutch  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  river,  and  by  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which,  as 
already  seen,  it  was  regularly  closed.  In  1794  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux  Nethes, 
and  held  it  till  1814. 

On  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in  1 830,  the  Dutch  garrison  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  citadel  for  the  king  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  latter 
having  refused  to  make  it  be  evacuated,  agreeably  to  the  determination  of 
the  great  powers,  a French  army  of  65,000  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard, 
entered  Belgium  in  November,  1832,  to  compel  its  evacuation.  The  de- 
tails of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
29th  November ; and  after  an  obstinate,  but  not  a skill  fid  or  energetic  de- 
fense, the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December.f 

The  commercial  progress  of  Antwerp  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics 
and  statements  we  give  below.  The  statements  we  give  of  her  trade  and 
Commerce  from  1824  to  1842,  we  take  from  McCulloch,  and  those  of  a 
later  date,  from  1850  to  1853  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  report  of  the 
Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  1853,  (a  first  authority  in  commercial 
affairs  as  that  Chamber  of  Commerce  ranks.)  According  to  the  first- 
named  authority,  681  ships  arrived  at  the  port  in  1824,  and  one  year 
after,  (1829)  800.  In  1836,  (eleven  years  after,)  the  arrivals  had  increased 
to  1,245  ships,  of  the  burden  of  176,079  tons,  and  in  1837  to  1,426  ships, 
of  225,030  tons.  In  1836  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  was  8,754 
tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Antwerp  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles,  in  each  of  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842  : — 


• It  if  stated  in  various  publications  that  Rubens  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  but  In  point  of  fact, 
be  was  born  at  Cologne,  on  the  29th  June,  1577,  and  was  ten  years  old  when,  on  the  death  of  bis 
father,  his  mother,  a native  of  Antwerp,  carried  him  to  that  city. — Biogrtpkie  UmverseU*,  article 
Rubens. 

f Vandermaelen,  Diet.  Geog.  de  la  Prov.  d’ Anvers,  pp.  4-20;  Barrow’s  Family  Tour  In  8.  Hol- 
land. fcc.,  pp.  11-41 ; Murray’s  Hand-book ; and  Private  Information. 
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— imports  m— 

1840. 

1841. 

1841. 

, j United  State*.. . , 

Aehea  J Russian. 

11,021 

10,026 

13,887 

1,086 

1,900 

947 

Coffee. 

18,000 

18,800 

21,700 

Cotton 

53,227 

40,867 

38,478 

Hides,  South  American  . . . 

No. 

288,840 

684,699 

421,021 

Indigo,  from  Holland. 

467 

644 

859 

u 

118 

232 

316 

Pimento 

1,414 

975 

440 

Pepper 

6,478 

7,187 

19,826 

Rice 

9,186 

6,270 

8.222 

u 

80,031 

81,389 

22.625 

8ngar 

17,000 

18,600 

13,300 

Tea. 

768 

1,600 

2,560 

Tobacco. 

hbda. 

7,401 

9,228 

12,868 

Campeachy  Logwood  . . . . 

2,480 

3,900 

2,840 

Fustic 

175 

820 

780 

Sotfth  Sea  Oil 

27,640 

19,000 

19,000 

According  to  report  of  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  year 
1853  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  During  that  year  all  branches  of  Commerce  advanced 
prosperously.  Commerce  and  Industry  unfolded  an  unusually  vigorous 
activity:  Useful  enterprises  were  always  readily  assisted  by  the  capital- 
ists, and  many  an  enterprise  was  started  the  results  of  which  will  be  felt 
hereafter. 

The  increase  of  industrial  intercourse  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
it  embraces  all  branches  of  industry.  Manufacturing  in  all  its  branches 
progressed  favorably ; Commerce,  always  maintaining  its  high  position, 
furnished  the  necessary  means  of  communication  and  increased  the  sales 
of  her  manufactures.  The  export  from  Belgium  reached  an  unprecedented 
hight  in  1853. 

The  principal  exports  of  Antwerp  in  1853,  were : — 


Coffee kilog.  17,870,501 

Cotton 18,468,645 

Wool 6,505,787 

Leather 9,011,477 


Rice.. kilog.  20,572,849 

Sugar. 84,181,584 

Wheat. 71,419,807 

Rye 24,998,162 


Of  this  the  following  was  for  home  consumption  and  manufacture 


Coffee. kilog.  14,742,007  I Rice kilog.  11,396,627 

Cotton 10,864,629  | Sugar 84.181,534 

Wool 6,468,547  I Wheat 66,732,807 

Leather 1,898,825  | Rye 31,271,626 


We  see  that  the  consumption  of  rye  considerably  exceeds  the  imports : 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  out  of  quantities  stored  in  1852.  That  part 
of  the  importations  not  consumed  in  the  country  was  either  re-exported  in 
1853  or  stored. 

The  excess  of  the  importations  of  1853  over  those  of  1852  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Rick— Kilog.  8uoak— Kilog.  Wheat— Kilog. 

6,264,188  8,862,868  6,851,008 


The  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  last-named  article  is  accounted  for  by 
the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1852.  Sugar,  which  is  generally  imported  in 
an  unrefined  state,  and  re-exported  again  refined,  owes  its  increased  im- 
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portation  to  large  orders  from  the  East,  England  and  the  English  colo- 
nies. 

Of  American  rice  there  were  imported  1,750,000  kilog.  less  than  1852, 
but  in  East  Indian  we  notice  an  increase  of  8,000,000  kilog.  Large  quan- 
tities are  ground  in  our  mills  and  re-exported  to  Germany  and  France. 

The  deficiency  of  the  importation  of  1853  compared  with  that  of  1852 
are  in  coffee,  2,145,015;  in  cotton,  3,819,916;  in  wool,  193,958;  in 
leather,  1,061,441,  and  in  rye  19,675,783. 

We  find  no  satisfactory  report  of  the  decrease  of  the  importation  as  far 
as  it  concerns  cotton  and  rye  ; it  is  ascribed  on  coffee  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Java  and  Brazil,  on 
leather  to  the  commotion  in  transatlantic  countries,  on  wool  to  the  rise  in 
freight  and  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation. 

The  high  rates  of  freight,  caused  partly  by  the  large  transports  of  grain, 
and  partly  by  the  employment  of  merchant  vessels  as  tenders,  &c~,  to  the 
navies,  have  thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  trade  with  many 
other  articles ; they  have  either  diminished  the  exports,  or  at  least  made 
them  more  expensive  and  difficult.  The  exports  of  gloves  and  segars  in 
1853  was  double  that  of  1852,  or  fr.  222,070  and  kilog.  115,550;  of 
tanned  leather  three  times  or  kilog.  149,349  ; of  steel  four  times,  unmanu- 
factured, kilog.  44,531,  and  manufactured,  fr.  22,966  ; of  woolen  yam 
five  times,  or  kilog.  157,359 ; and  of  iron  in  bars  seven  times,  or  kilog. 
7,289,726  ; — it  has  considerably  increased  in  trees  and  plants,  cattle,  but- 
ter, spirits,  ribbons,  clothing,  musical  instruments,  paintings,  furniture, 
arms,  paper,  refined  sugar,  laces,  woolens,  cottons,  carriages,  crystals  and 
window  glass ; — a decrease  was  noticed  in  copper,  cotton  yarn,  fruit,  jew- 
elry,  gunpowder,  beet  sugar,  unpolished  zinc,  carpets,  and  looking  glasses. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Antwerp  are  mostly  by  sea.  Number  of 
vessels  arrived : — 


1850  

1851  

1852. 

Average  of  8 years.. . . 

1858.. 

Equal  to  an  increase  of. 


Belgian. 

Foreign. 

Total 

286 

1,185 

1,421 

241 

1,122 

1,363 

286 

1,892 

1,628 

238 

1,288 

1,471 

256 

1,547 

1,803 

18 

814 

832 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  has  therefore  increased  20  per  cent  if 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  years  1850, 1851  and  1852,  while 
the  Belgian  have  increased  but  7 per  cent.  The  participation  of  Belgian 
vessels  in  Belgian  navigation  has  fallen  off  from  16  to  14  per  cent.  It  is 
shown  that  the  means  of  transportation  by  water  either  inland  or  by  sea, 
does  not  keep  pace  with  Belgian  commercial  activity.  This  must  of  course 
seriously  affect  the  transport  by  land.  The  transit  is  nearly  at  a stand 
still,  which,  as  every  stand-still  in  the  midst  of  general  activity,  will  soon 
degenerate  into  a retrograde  movement.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sees  the  cause  of  this  in  the  following  two  circumstances,  firstly,  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  Strasburg  Havre  railroad,  which  has  taken  away  from  Ant- 
werp a great  part  of  the  Swiss,  Wurtemburg,  Bavarian  and  Eastern  Ger- 
man transit  business,  for  which  that  line  is  not  only  the  shorter  one,  but 
offers  the  advantage  of  Havre  being  a place  where  more  frequent  com- 
munication is  had  with  all  parts  of  the  world  than  at  Antwerp ; secondly, 
x>n  account  of  the  greater  inducements  held  out  by  Holland ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  freight  on  the  Khine  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologne  is 
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considerably  cheaper  than  the  freight  on  the  railroad  from  Antwerp  to 
Cologne ; and  on  account  of  the  direct  navigation  between  Rotterdam  and 
Mannheim  and  the  upper  Rhine,  showing  a still  larger  difference.  Com- 
merce endeavors  to  set  aside  these  obstacles,  as  a proof  of  which  we  may 
mention  the  establishment  of  a regular  line  of  steamships  to  New  York 
and  Brazil,  now  earnestly  taken  in  hand.  But  many  important  measures 
can  come  only  from  government,  for  instance,  such  as  decreasing  the  ton- 
nage and  navigation  dues  after  the  manner  of  Holland  ; increasing  the 
means  of  transportation  on  the  State  railroads,  where  their  insufficiency 
tends  to  impede  the  forwarding  of  goods  to  Germany. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Antwerp  in  1853  consisted  of  99  ships  of 
26,446  tons,  (among  these  are  4 ships  of  1,503  tons  under  foreign  flag) 
and  3 steamers  of  586  tons.  A national  ship  of.  602  tons  was  launched, 
and  4 foreign  ships  of  1,637  tons  were  nationalized  ; but  5 vessels  of  1,350 
tons  were  lost,  so  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  ships.  Ship- 
building, although  it  is  more  expensive  in  Belgium  than  in  the  northern 
countries,  is  still  more  impeded  by  the  high  duties  on  wood,  copper  in 
sheets,  chains,  anchors,  which  are  imported  into  England  and  Holland 
free  or  nearly  free  of  duty ; and  by  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  nationalization  of  foreign  ships,  which  meets  with  but  little  opposition 
in  the  above  countries,  the  charge  in  Belgium  being  nearly  20  fr.  per  ton. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  advises  a speedy  repeal  of  these  stringent 
laws,  as  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  imaginable  advantage,  especially  now 
during  the  war. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  shown  that  the  activity  in 
the  port  of  Antwerp  has  increased  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  about  the  port,  which  has  nearly  doubled  since  the 
last  eight  years.  The  number  amounted  daily  in 

1846  to  156  1848  to  164  1850  to  258  1852  to  290 

1847  to  244  1849  to  262  1851  to  228  1868  to  855 

The  receipts  for  storage  have  also  doubled  since  the  last  ten  years, 
amounting  in  1843  to  133,117  francs;  in  1848  to  166,613  francs,  and  in 
1853  to  278,917  francs,  compared  with  1851  and  with  1852  of  21,490 
francs. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  stability  and  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp  we  need 
only  mention  that  during  the  year  1853  there  occurred  but  eleven  fail- 
ures, all  of  very  little  importance.* 

Goods  may  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot , at  the  rates  of  charge 
specified  in  a fixed  tariff.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  manufactured  goods,  refined  sugar,  glass,  zinc,  oak-bark,  grain  and 
seeds,  lace,  <kc.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  products,  cotton  stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  corn,  raw 
cotton,  leather,  timber,  tobacco,  wool,  rice,  dye-stuffs,  salt,  wines,  fruits, 
<fcc.  A large  proportion  of  the  imports  not  being, intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  transit  to  other  countries,  their  amount  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  exports.  Of  the  total  value  of  the  articles 
imported  into  Antwerp  in  1839,  amounting  to  97,960,200  fr.  (3,918,408/. 
sterling,)  those  supplied  by  England  were  worth  very  near  30,000,000  fr.; 
do.  by  Russia,  14,366,900  fr. ; do.  by  the  United  States,  8,217,800  fr. ; do. 


• Com.  Gazette,  late  New  Yorker  Handele-Zeitung. 
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by  France*  7,630,200  fr.,  &c.  The  principal  articles  were  coffee,  worth 
14,745,600  fr.;  grain  and  seeds,  13,936,800  fr.;  sugar,  11,430,800  fr.; 
woven  fabrics,  11,339,100  fr. ; raw  cotton,  5,225,200  fr. ; metals,  4,872,300 
fr.,  <fcc.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  exported  during  the  same  year  was 
35,630,000  fr.  (J  ,425,440/.),  whereof  those  sent  to  England  were  worth 
14,349,100  francs;  do.  to  Holland,  5,777,500  francs;  the  Hanse  Towns, 
4,320,200  francs. 

Money , Weights  and  Measures.  The  French  system  of  moneys,  weights, 
and  measures  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium.  Formerly  accounts  were 
kept  in  florins  worth  Is.  8 \d.  sterling.  The  quintal  formerly  in  use,  and 
•till  sometimes  referred  to,  = 103£  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  1837  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  a joint-stock  association,  was  founded  in  Antwerp.  It  has 
a capital  of  25,000,000  fr.  (1,000,000/.  sterling),  divided  into  25,000  shares 
of  1,000  fr.  each,  and  transacts  all  sorts  of  banking  business.  Here  also 
are  two  considerable  insurance  companies.  The  railway  from  Antwerp  to 
Brussels,  28J  miles  in  length,  has  been  signally  successful,  and  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  both  cities,  but  especially  to  Antw  erp. 

Custom-house  Regulations . Captains  of  ships  arriving  at  Antwerp,  or 
any  of  the  Belgian  ports,  must  make,  within  24  hours,  a declaration  in 
writing  of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists,  specifying  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  <fec.,  tneir  value,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent price  at  the  time  when  the  declaration  is  made,  the  name  of  the  ship 
or  vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain,  and  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  <fcc. 

Port  Charges . These,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement, 
are  rather  heavy. 

ACCOUNT  Or  PORT  CHARGE8  AT  ANTWERP  ON  A NATIONAL  SHIP,  OR  ON  A FOREIGN  PRIVI- 
LEGED SHIP  OF  250  TON8,  ARRIVING  WITH  A CARGO,  DISCHARGING  THE  8AHX,  AND 

CLEARING  OUT  IN  BALLAST. 


ft*,  cats. 

1.  Custom-house  officers  from  Flushing,  about 24  0 

2.  Pilotage  from  sea  to  Flushing,  15  Dutch  feet. 136  0 

Do.  from  Flushing  to  Antwerp.  T5  do- 160  0 

8.  Pilot,  for  moving  the  vessel  into  the  dock. 2 0 

4.  Charges  for  clearing  in  at  Flushing 36  0 

5.  Leads  put  to  the  hatches  by  the  Custom-house,  and  sealing  the  ship’s 

provisions,  about 12  0 

6.  Harbor  dues  and  quay  money 6 0 

7.  Tonnage  duty  on  250  tons,  at  1 fr.  80  centimes  per  ton,  and  addit- 

ional duty  18  centimes,  and  stamps  72  frs 521  0 

8.  Clearance,  passport  of  the  tonnage  auty,  measuring,  and  stamps. . . 21  50 

9.  Custom-house  clearance,  certificate  outwards. 20  50 

10.  Dock  duty  oo  250  tons,  at  52  centimes  for  three  months 180  0 

11.  For  the  cooking- houses  in  the  dock,  four  weeks 16  0 

12.  Ballast,  100  lasts,  at  2 fr.  per  last- 200  0 

18.  Surveyor's  visit  of  the  vessel  outwards  in  ballast 1850 

14.  To  pilot,  for  moving  the  vessel  into  the  river. 2 0 

16.  Water-bailiff's  certificate,  in  and  out 25  50 

16.  Charter-party  and  stamps  (if  required). 8 0 

17.  Brokerage  oo  260  tons,  at  25  cent,  per  ton. 187  50 

18.  To  the  excise,  for  town  dues  on  amp's  provisions,  clearance  in  and 

oat. 16  0 

19.  Pilotage  to  Flushing  on  12  feet-. 112  0 

20.  Do.  from  Flushing  to  sea,  and  clearing  charges  there 110  0 

21.  Cancelling  custom-house  bonds,  postages,  and  small  expenses.. ....  10  0 

22.  Pilotage-office  for  booking  the  vessel 2 0 
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All  vessels  leaving  Antwerp  must  be  provided  with  a surveyor’s  certifi- 
cate that  they  are  seaworthy.  When  in  ballast,  this  certificate  costs  from 
6 fr.  to  13  fr.  50  cent.;  when  loaded,  from  10  fr.  to  30  fr.,  according  to 
tiie  burden  of  the  vessel,  besides  11  fr.  40  cent,  for  certificate  of  tribunal. 
The  cooking-house  duties  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  must  be 
paid  whether  the  house  be  used  or  not 

Conditions  under  which  Goods  are  sold . On  goods  generally  2 per  cent 
is  allowed  for  payment  in  20  days,  and  1|  per  cent  on  credit  of  0 weeks 
or  2 months.  On  cottons,  at  20  days’  credit,  3 per  cent  are  allowed,  and 
1 j per  cent  on  a credit  of  2 or  3 months.  On  ashes,  hides,  and  sugar,  3 
per  cent  for  20  days,  and  1 \ per  cent  for  three  months’  credit. 


Art  IV.— MERCANTILE  INTEGRITY  AND  ITS  SECURITIES.* 

A SERMON  FOR  MERCHANTS  AND  FINANCIERS. 

“ MowUe  just  shall  live  hy  faith.”— lie b.  x.  38. 

My  purpose  will  be  misunderstood,  if  it  is  supposed  I intend  to  open  a 
discussion  of  faith  in  the  abstract  relations  of  the  doctrine,  or  to  follow  a 
theological  method  in  my  treatment  of  justification.  I apprehend  that 
the  sentence  1 have  just  quoted  often  falls  vaguely  upon  the  ears  of  an 
audience,  with  a dreamy  sound,  as  if  it  related  to  a world  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  touched  no  interests  except  such  as  are  a great 
way  off.  I shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  truth  it  states  out  of  that  nebulous 
mist,  in  which  it  hangs  before  the  eye  like  a star  seen  through  a cloud, 
and,  clearing  it  of  the  hazy  medium  which  alienates  a practical  concern, 
let  it  stand  at  once  in  sharper  outline,  and  nearer  to  our  common  life. 

% * * * * * * * 

1st.  The  main  position  is,  that  the  only  valid  security  for  mercantile  in- 
tegrity is  religious  faith.  The  honor  that  is  faithful  to  contracts  must  be 
rooted  in  reverence  for  God.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  the  character  that 
is  really  sound.  The  groundwork  of  a steadfast  justice  is  a sincere  spirit- 
uality. The  uprightness  that  is  equally  scrupulous  in  executing  the  terms 
of  a good  bargain  or  a bad  one,  must  rest  on  foundations  of  absolute 
right — and  these  are  laid  nowhere  else  than  in  a Divine  Revelation.  No 
financial  purity  is  immaculate  that  is  not  refined  by  an  habitual  intercourse 
with  heaven.  Among  all  the  shocks  incident  to  our  high-wrought  com- 
mercial pressure,  there  is  one  kind  of  strain  or  another  that  will  prove  too 
much  for  any  manhood  not  seasoned  in  the  climate  of  devotion.  Prizes 
are  offered  to  fraud  vast  enough  and  tempting  enough  to  unsettle  that  ar- 
tificial virtue  manufactured  of  the  policies,  the  fashions,  the  decencies  of  a 
society  obeying  no  loftier  law  than  the  most  exquisite  self-consideration. 


• In  publishing  the  sermon  or  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Huwtimqtox,  preached  in  Boston  August  6th,  1854, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  one  or  two  passages  of  a local  character,  or  which  refer  to 
transient  circumstances.  These  omissions  do  not,  however,  mar  the  unity  of  the  discourse ; and 
although  several  months  have  elapsed  since  Robert  Schuylertofraudulent  issue  of  New  Haven  Rail- 
road stock  was  discovered,  the  M securities  for  mercantile  integrity  ” remain  unchanged ; and  hence 
the  principles  Inculcated  by  the  preacher  are  of  permanent  value  and  importance. — Ed.  Merchants * 
Magatins. 
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If  you  would  guard  against  embezzlement  in  unexpected  quarters,  you 
must  balance  the  inner  life  on  a center  not  subject  to  mortal  fluctuations, 
and  beyond  any  human  mark.  Business  men,  to  be  utterly  safe,  must  be 
unequivocally  Christian  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  equity  in  dealing  be 
conventionally  tolerable,  up  with  current  customs,  and  equal  to  the  test  of 
maxims  of  expediency ; it  must  abide  by  the  sanctions  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Your  thoroughly  trustworthy  traders  are  men  that  believe  in 
Christ,  and  pray  in  the  spirit  of  that  searching  conviction.  Habitually, 
and  by  voluntary  indictment,  their  conduct  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  a Gos- 
pel decision.  Underneath  all  their  outward  activity  and  their  energetic 
enterprise,  there  lives  a heart  that  is  no  stranger  to  secret  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  Almighty  Author  of  righteous  weights.  With  these 
men,  the  house  of  merchandise  and  the  marts  of  traffic  are  touched  with 
the  sanctities  of  Olivet  and  Gethsemane.  Their  morality  draws  its  sweet, 
strong  nourishment  from  their  piety.  They  go  into  the  counting-room, 
the  shop,  the  office,  the  brokers’  board,  out  of  the  closet.  We  hear  much 
of  the  securities  of  investments,  notes,  and  contracts ; but  the  grand  se- 
curity of  all  these  securities  is  an  incorruptible  conscience,  and  the  only 
security  of  that  is  the  thought  of  God.  It  is  profoundly  true,  “ the  just 
shall  live  by  faith.”  Even  of  honesty  the  inmost  life  is  from  beyond  the 
world. 

2d.  Give  this  doctrine  free  play,  and  it  will  correct  the  worst  effects  of 
such  frightful  violations  of  credit  as  have  lately  agitated  our  whole  Amer- 
ican community,  sickening  not  only  every  sensitive  soul,  but  even  appetites 
the  most  selfish. 

1.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  effects  is  a popular  discrediting 
of  human  goodness  itself.  The  prevailing  disgust  shapes  itself  into  expres- 
sions which  imply  that  nobody  can  be  trusted.  By  these  sweeping  con- 
demnations, so  hasty  that  they  can  come  only  from  very  superficial  minds, 
an  infidelity  towards  the  honor  of  God’s  providence  in  his  children  is  en- 
gendered, which  is  only  second  to  infidelity  direct  towards  Himself.  For, 
when  we  have  once  cheated  ourselves  into  the  corrupt  notion  that  every- 
body about  us  is  bad,  it  will  be  but  a short  step  that  will  lead  us  to  cheat 
one  another  every  way,  yield  passively  to  all  manner  of  corruption,  and  so 
make  the  world  as  bad  as  our  disordered  fancy  had  pictured  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  instances  of  depravity  are  flagrant  enough  to  create  a 
momentary  discouragement ; they  upset  those  sentimental  theories  of  hu- 
man nature  that  represent  it  as  composed  of  unmixed  good,  and,  by  a false 
adulation  of  its  exaggerated  dignity,  install  a more  complacent  and  perilous 
idolatry ; it  is  necessary  that  these  theories  should  be  removed.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  place  these  defaulters  held 
in  the  general  confidence  is  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  that  gapes  where 
they  sank ; in  proportion  to  the  bight  from  which  honor  falls  must  the 
senses  be  stunned  by  the  crash ; and,  as  with  a line  of  structures  leaning 
one  upon  another,  when  one  large  trader  or  banker  goes  bankrupt,  a 
lengthening  row  tumbles  in  his  train.  But,  nevertheless,  hold  fast  your 
faith  in  God’s  spirit  among  men,  as  well  as  in  his  heavenly  sway.  Human- 
ity is  not  all  hollow.  Honest  men  are  left,  after  all  the  vulgar  criminals 
have  been  arraigned,  and  the  genteel  defalcators  have  been  suffered  to  ab- 
scond— a hundred  to  one. 

I observed  in  a respectable  journal  a remark,  probably  only  half  in 
earnest,  to  the  effect  that  the  wholesale  dealers  in  w ickedness  and  fraud 
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seem  at  present  to  be  in  a majority.  And  yet  the  whole  of  these  swindlers, 
the  story  of  whose  peculations  has  lately  filled  the  world’s  mouth,  might 
be  introduced  at  once  into  a single  ordinary  cell  of  a prison  with  as  much 
ease  as  propriety.  If  you  propagate  an  estimate  of  mankind  that  is  too 
low,  all  history  and  philosophy  show  that  you  will  presently  bring  down 
the  average'  quality  to  that  inferior  level.  Even  when  the  worst  outrages 
are  fresh  in  tne  nostrils,  when  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  vivid  metaphors 
of  Hebrew  denunciation,  and  say  that  “ truth  is  fallen  in  the  streets,”  and 
“judgment  is  turned  away  backward;”  and  our  unclean  State-street  and 
Wall-street  deserve,  like  Jerusalem,  to  be  wiped  “ as  a man  wipeth  a dish, 
wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down.”  Yet,  to  a more  comprehensive 
vision,  there  remain  high-minded  officers,  reliable  agents,  incorruptible 
merchants.  Recognize  them.  Believe  in  them.  Multiply  them.  An  ir- 
religious conscience  might  indeed  despair.  But  here  is  the  victory  of  faith; 
for  faith  knows' that  over  all,  and  sublimely  ruling  all,  there  is  a God,  and 
in  that  faith  the  just  shall  still  live. 

2.  Another  tendency  in  our  estimation  of  signal  iniquities  is  to  self- 
righteousness.  It  seems,  at  first,  quite  distinct  from  that  just  now  men- 
tioned; and  yet  a closer  analysis  discloses  many  traces  of  alliance.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  our  human  deceptions  to  disparage  the  species 
only  the  more  effectually  to  establish  a base  tone  of  opinion  before  which 
we  ourselves  shall  appear  to  advantage  as  exceptions ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  always  some  miserable  intellects  ready  to  ascribe  a won- 
derful merit  to  the  man  that  holds  his  fellows  in  contempt.  But,  in  reality, 
just  as  it  is  the  despiser  that  is  despicable,  so  it  is  the  sanctimonious  be- 
wailer  of  a degenerate  race  that  is  commonly  conceited  and  suspicious. 
Who  shall  envy  the  poverty  of  that  moral  nature  which  boasts  of  stand- 
ing erect  while  others  falter — looks  round  on  w recked  fortunes  with  ar- 
rogant disdain — forgets  the  universal  frailty  that  enfeebles  every  mortal 
will — and  hugs  its  own  security  while  others’  fair  reputations  go  down  ? 
In  such  a nature  meanness  competes  with  dishonesty,  and  becomes  the 
chief  element  in  the  deep  damnation.  There  is  in  that  man  a small  ruin, 
only  because  there  was  nothing  but  littleness  to  be  .ruined.  In  the  reli- 
gious view  of  life,  all  rectitude  is  seen  to  be  of  grace  ; merits  cease  to  be 
reckoned ; and  it  is  felt  that  the  just  are  not  justified  by  their  perform- 
ances, which  at  best  look  wretched  beside  the  Perfect  Law ; but  that  they 
“ live  by  faith.” 

3.  Looking  in  another  direction,  wre  find  attempts  to  palliate  these  com- 
mercial enormities.  The  partiality  of  friendship,  or  a secret  consciousness 
of  partaking,  undetected  yet,  in  a similar  turpitude,  brings  forw  ard  apol- 
ogies. It  is  suggested  that  these  defaulters  lapsed  into  special  disgrace 
only  because  they  were  specially  tempted  ; that  a majority  of  men  wrould 
do  the  same  thing  if  opportunity  were  equally  seductive;  and  thus,  to  come 
at  once  to  the  logical  conclusion,  that  virtue  is  the  creature,  and  the  sinner 
the  victim  of  circumstances.  It  is  perniciously  false.  Virtue  is  the  fruit  of  a 
divine  principle.  The  sinner  is  a voluntary  transgressor.  Doubtless  there 
are  among  such  malversations  degrees  of  villainy,  as  there  are  of  dignity. 
The  ambition  of  power,  yearning  to  outride  a financial  storm,  to  bring  a 
triumphant  success  out  of  perplexed  affairs  and  conflicting  wills,  to  com- 
mand the  resources  of  the  field  to  the  point  of  peril  with  Napoleonic  pre- 
cision, thus  blending  the  renown  of  the  pilot,  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
general — this  passion  contains  an  intellectual  element,  and  ought  not  to 
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be  confounded  with  the  greedy  luat  of  the  shuffling  impostor  that  dodges 
around  every  corner  to  count  the  shillings  filched  by  his  last  cheat.  And 
we  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  sudden  crime  that  revolutionizes  a 
fine  nature,  and  the  habitual  obliquities  by  which  a crafty  wretch  wriggles 
his  way  at  last  into  unequivocal  infamy.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
righteousness  4s  differenced  from  sin  by  quality,  not  by  quantity.  Beal 
virtue  is  irrespective  of  situations  or  solicitations. 

These  fallen  men,  in  all  likelihood  were  not  specially  tempted.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  in  our  great  seats  of  traffic,  are  probably  as  boldly  beset,  or 
as  cunningly  waylaid,  by  the  blandishments  of  money  every  day  And  if 
otherwise,  what  is  the  probity  good  for,  that  will  not  stand  a surprise  I 
Nor  is  it  anything  less  than  a denial  that  virtue  has  an  independent 
essence,  and  an  immovable  quality,  to  allow  that  there  is  any  moral  dis- 
tinction between  the  plundering  of  a corporation’s  treasury,  and  the  rob- 
bery of  a passenger  on  the  highway. 

Charity  to  fallen  brethren  must  not  involve  us  in  excuses  for  sordid 
outrages,  nor  in  compounding  with  felony.  When  some  piece  of  rapacious 
villainy  bites  innocent  and  confiding  persons,  with  an  aggravation  of  de- 
liberate audacities  that  places  the  deed  in  the  same  relation  to  simple 
immorality  which  blasphemy  bears  to  religion,  then  it  will  never  satisfy 
intrinsic  justice,  nor  console  the  sufferers,  to  intimate  that  it  could  not  be 
helped.  The  just  are  permitted  to  live  by  faith,  and  if  their  principles  are 
planted  in  the  immovable  Rock,  they  shall  be  kept  in  the  hour  that  “ tries 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  No  man  is  authorized  to  fix  his 
fellow’s  deservings ; and  censoriousness  is  of  itself  a sin.  But  to  make 
knavery  venial  is  not  to  forbear  from  detraction. 

4.  There  are  some  perversions  of  a season  of  commercial  uneasiness 
that  need  only  be  pointed  to  by  an  allusion.  If  you  avail  yourselves  of  a 
financial  panic  to  enter  a plea  of  poverty  against  the  demands  of  any  Chris- 
tian cause  or  charity,  when  your  own  property  is  unimpaired,  then  you  are 
clearly  not  of  those  just  men  that  live  by  any  genuine,  hearty  faith.  And 
if  you  pretend  to  share  in  the  prevailing  embarrassment  only  to  escape 
some  reasonable  expenditure,  in  the  household  or  neighborhood,  you  are 
reminded  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  him  that  providetli  not  for 
his  own,  and  is  declared  worse  than  the  faithless.  In  these  petty  evasions, 
the  peculiar  occasion  rather  exhibits  the  inherent  narrow-mindedness  than 
originates  it.  But  it  serves  to  sharpen  the  distinction  between  a religious 
honesty  and  the  honesty  that  is  merely  political  or  prudential. 

5.  In  some  unconsidered  comments  on  these  recent  rogueries,  I have 
noticed  bitter  imputations  against  the  offenders  as  having  woven  a cloak 
to  cover  their  treacheries  out  of  devout  professions.  So  far  as  these  are 
meant  to  deprecate  hypocrisy,  to  rebuke  the  subtile  sanctimony  that 
would  make  a parade  of  piety  in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  it  is  well.  But 
if  they  were  so  made — and  in  one  or  two  instances  this  interpretation  was 
suggested — as  to  cast  a misgiving  over  the  demonstrations  of  an  active 
religious  zeal,  then  it  is  a mischievous  wrong,  and  the  wound  falls  on  reli- 
gion itself.  When  you  undertake  to  exalt  morals  at  the  expense  of  rever- 
ence,  or  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of  honor  by  sneering  at  all  professions 
of  piety,  you  violate  the  method  of  nature,  the  philosophy  of  the  soul,  the 
truth  of  flod.  Every  stroke  aimed  at  godliness  glances  against  magnan- 
imity. These  two  co-ordinate  forces  in  all  true  righteousness,  arrayed 
against  each  other,  wage  a worse  than  civil  war ; they  achieve  a spiritual 
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extermination.  It  is  the  fruit  on  the  branches  saying  to  the  moisture  of 
the  root,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee.” 

******** 

6.  Such  a crisis  in  the  public  credit  will  be  greatly  misused,  if  it  does 
not  prompt  you  to  a careful  re-examination  of  all  your  every-day  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  customs.  Consider  what  tendencies  in  them  are 
vicious,  deceptive,  oppressive,  and  unjust  Inquire  anew  how  far  your  im- 
plication in  them  pledges  you  personally  to  a conspiracy  with  sin.  Probe 
them  fearlessly  with  the  blade  of  the  spirit  Ask  not  what  the  toleration 
of  the  market-place  approves,  or  what  passes  unchallenged  the  popular 
ordeal.  Ask  what  the  Everlasting  Judge  will  approve,  and  what  will 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  soul’s  truest,  unclouded,  most  inspired,  her  final 
moments,  when  the  Lord  and  the  disciple  “ see  face  to  face.”  The  only 
hope  for  any  moral  advance  in  our  civilization  is  by  often  taking  up  afresh 
the  practices  of  our  social  life,  weighing  them  in  the  balance  of  individual 
accountability,  applying  to  them  with  independent  rigor,  that  inexhausti- 
ble “commandment”  which  is  “exceeding  broad.” 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  also,  that  constituencies  should  be  convinced 
of  their  responsibility,  as  well  as  officials.  If  embezzlement  meets  its  just 
condemnation,  shall  nothing  be  said  of  a Company  that  is  so  careless  as  to 
commit  its  funds  to  hands  of  which  nothing  but  embezzlement  could  be 
expected  ? Responsibility  is  spread  along  the  whole  line  of  posts,  from 
the  chief  to  the  subordinate.  If  large  interests  must  be  betrayed,  let  the 
sufferers  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  deed  is  not  per- 
petrated by  agents  with  whom  treachery  is  a salient  characteristic.  Who 
is  to  protect  the  fiscal  reputation,  wdien  stockholders  and  directors  vote 
the  ticket  that  chicanery  has  contrived,  or  bribery  has  bought  ? 

7.  But  a graver  misapprehension  of  these  mortifying  disclosures  yet,  is 
to  stop,  in  our  contemplation  of  them,  with  the  mere  financial  embarrass- 
ments. No  doubt,  it  is  a serious  damage  when  the  regular  processes  of 
trade  are  forcibly  interrupted,  confidence  is  disturbed,  -and  men  are  com- 
pelled to  look  into  each  other’s  faces  with  doubt  and  alarm.  There  can 
be  no  serious  pecuniary  disorganization  without  moral  calamities  attend- 
ing. And  it  is  these  breaches  affecting  that  we  have  most  anxiously  to 
watch,  most  soberly  to  dread.  If  you  come  to  conceive  of  the  monetary 
sacrifices  as  the  primary,  then  concealment  will  often  cancel  crime,  and 
the  reparation  of  gold  heal  the  canker-spots  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  disease 
of  our  times  to  rate  the  most  precious  interests  of  humanity  by  outward 
success,  to  adore  prosperity,  to  let  the  splendor  of  a sin  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
justice.  But  we  are  spirits,  and  cannot  abdicate  our  immortality.  We 
are  under  law,  and  cannot  with  all  our  gold,  bribe  the  retributions  of  God. 
We  are  taught  of  Christ,  and  when  we  kneel  before  his  cross,  and  go  down 
into  the  deep  places  of  our  own  being,  we  see  that  we  are  poor  and  weak 
and  hungry,  save  as  we  seek  spiritual  wealth  of  him  ; save  ns  his  power 
strengthens  us,  and  his  bread  from  heaven  feeds  us.  What  shall  it  profit 
us,  though  we  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul  ? What  shall  it  not  profit 
us,  if  we  lose  the  world’s  reward  and  gain  the  soul’s  redemption  ? 

3d.  The  positive  lesson  of  prevention  then,  is,  that  we  pursue  all  our 
enterprise  and  labor  for  spiritual,  not  for  material  ends — in  a generous  and 
devout,  not  in  a sordid  and  selfish  temper.  Industry  must  not  be  our 
master,  but  our  servant,  and  for  the  honor  of  Christ  These  formidable 
forces  in  the  vast  mechanism  of  our  commercial  system  must  be  consecnk 
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ted  to  the  church.  “Holiness  to  the  Lord”  must  be  stamped  on  your 
bales  of  merchandize.  Ships  must  sail  under  the  orders  of  the  heavenly 
Master.  A peace  that  the  world  cannot  give  must  keep  your  minds  supe- 
rior to  the  agitations  and  panics  of  changing  fortunes.  If  we  persist  in 
going  to  the  very  outside  borders  of  right,  we  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  trans- 
gress the  line  and  do  expressly  wrong.  If  we  will  walk  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  what  wonder  if  a giddy  brain  plunges  us  over  \ Guard 
against  the  first  deviations  from  immaculate  honor,  the  faintest  flatteries 
ot  the  tempter.  In  the  grand  strain  of  the  hymn  we  have  sung,  “ Learn 
to  lose  with  God.” 

A wise  and  Christian  moderation,  then,  both  in  the  appetite  for  profits 
and  the  style  of  life,  must  set  limits  to  acquisition  and  expenditure.  Wo- 
man must  come  with  encouragement  and  economy  to  the  help  of  man.  If 
she  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  my  theme  this  morning  for  her,  let  her  look 
into  the  miseries  where  the  tragic  folly  of  these  defaulters  has  wrought 
domestic  shame,  or  let  her  consider  her  own  part  in  the  righteous  ordering 
of  all  moral  life,  and  she  will  feel  the  holy  touch  of  the  doctrine  on  her 
own  tempted  heart  Every  member  of  the  social  family  has  a character 
to  contribute  to  the  common  stability,  and  all  they  that  are  truly  just  shall 
live  by  the  same  undying  faith. 

Character  is  a unit.  And  one  part  does  not  stay  upright  while  another 
is  tenaciously  prone.  He  that  would  carry  an  unsoiled  name  through  the 
furious  competitions  that  fever  our  metropolitan  manners  must  keep  no 
portions  of  nis  nature  in  league  with  darkness.  Honor  walks  in  the  sun. 
No  man  can  hide  from  his  fellows,  for  twenty-five  years,  those  tender  rela- 
tionships of  life  which  ought  to  be  the  source  of  his  manliest  pride  and 
his  peace,  and  yet  remain  an  honest,  truthful  man  in  everything  beside. 
It  is  not  likely  you  will  be  acting  a false  part  in  the  sacrament  of  Marriage 
and  be  true  to  your  highest  aspirations  on  the  Exchange.  If  a “ dram  of 
base  ” alloys  the  moral  manhood,  “ strike  where  you  will,  you  cannot  get 
the  ring  of  the  true  metal.”  No  disease  spreads  through  the  soul  so  fatally 
as  insincerity.  There  is  a large  toleration  in  human  sympathies  for  the 
errors  of  frank  and  confiding  natures.  It  is  better  to  rely  on  the  world’s 
good  will.  In  that  secondary  construction  also,  “ the  just  shall  live  by 
with.” 

It  is  amazing  with  what  penetration  the  insight  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
reads  the  dangers  and  duties  of  all  time.  My  text  is  quoted  in  the  epistle 
from  Habbakuk.  Turning  back  to  the  pages  of  that  sorrowful  and  patient 
seer  we  find  phrases  that  startle  us  with  their  strange  fitness  to  the  signs 
of  our  own  day,  with  its  reckless  expansion  and  unscrupulous  speculation. 
“Wo  to  him  that  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his,  and  to  him  that  ladeth 
himself  with  goods  not  his  own  ? Wo  to  him  that  covet eth  unjust  gain 
for  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  name  on  high  ? Wo  to  him  that  build- 
eth  a town  by  blood,  and  established  a city  by  iniquity  ? The  proud  man 
remaineth  not  at  rest ; he  enlargeth  his  desire  as  the  grave ; he  is  as  death 
and  cannot  be  satisfied.  Shall  not  they  rise  up  suddenly  that  shall  bite 
thee,  and  awake  that  shall  vex  thee  ? The  Lord  said.  Write  the  vision, 
and  make  it  plain  that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come.  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up  is 
not  upright  in  him  ; but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.” 

My  friends,  anything  that  throws  us  back  on  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  a 
blessing,  and  never  more  so  than  now  when  we  are  so  prone  to  forget  the 
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Spirit’s  promises,  and  when  so  many  behave  themselves  as  if,  like  the 
Ephesians,  they  had  “ not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost.”  These  failures  will  not  be  dead  losses,  but  infinite  gains,  if  they 
serve  but  to  show  the  people  that  a man  standeth  and  walketh  not  in  his 
own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; if  they  abate  the 
self-confidence  and  self-glorification  of  which  our  age  is  so  full : if  they 
enforce  more  impressively  the  old  lesson  of  Scripture,  that  they  are  fools 
who  say  “ Go  to,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  by  our  own  shrewdness,  our  own 
tact,  our  own  enterprise,  we  will  go  into  such  a city,  and  buy,  and  sell, 
and  get  gain.”  Whereas  we  ougfy  to  feel  that  God  is  the  God  of  all  our 
works — that  we  build  nothing  fair  or  strong  without  Him, — that  we  shall 
wake  and  labor  in  vain  till  we  begin  and  end,  plan  and  toil,  in  humble, 
childlike  trust,  entreating  always  that  his  will  be  done ! For  by  faith  the 
just  shall  live ! 


irt.  V. — MERCANTILE  LAW  IN  SURROGATES’  COURTS.* 

The  general  reader  cannot  often  be  induced  to  look  into  a law  book ; 
even  the  merchant,  interesting  to  him  in  this  age  of  Commerce  and  com- 
mercial law  as  the  decisions  of  our  courts  often  are,  can  find  little  time  to 
read  them.  In  fact,  the  lawyer  himself,  however  anxious  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  current  of  legal  decision,  finds  it  out  of  the  question  to  read  through 
the  score  of  new  volumes  of  reports  which  every  year  brings  with  it.  But 
we  have  read  most  of  the  cases  in  this  volume  of  surrogates’  reports  by 
the  present  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  feel  amply  re- 
warded by  the  novelty  and  intrinsic  interest  of  the  cases,  many  of  which 
involve  important  mercantile  points. 

Few  would  be  apt  to  look  for  commercial  law’  in  the  reports  of  a Sur- 
rogate’s Court,  and  we  were  about  to  say  that  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
many  topics  of  mercantile  bearing  are  discussed  in  the  present  volume. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  every  case  pf  a partnership  dissolved  by 
death,  every  case  of  a claim  against  the  estate  of  a deceased  person,  the 
priorities  of  creditors,  questions  of  account,  and  many  other  mercantile 
topics,  come  legitimately  before  a Surrogate’s  Court  for  consideration. 
Before  noticing  more  of  the  mercantile  cases  in  this  book,  we  will  say  a 
word  of  this  series,  of  which  it  is  the  second  volume. 

This  is  the  first  series  of  reports  of  this  class  of  cases  ever  undertaken 
in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  the  series 
of  rhillimore,  Curteis,  Haggard,  is  generally  recognized  by  lawyers,  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  English.  Why  w e have  hitherto  had  no  American  Philli- 
more  or  Curteis,  we  leave  for  the  bench  and  the  bar  to  explain.  It  is 
true,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  here  precisely  covering  the  same  ground  as 
that  of  the  Spiritual  Courts ; but  the  Probate  and  Surrogate  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States  includes  the  most  important  subjects  reported  in  this 
class  of  books,  except  divorce.  The  peculiar  questions  of  church  dis- 
cipline and  parish  regulation,  of  course,  have  happily  no  application  here. 

In  a district  like  Newr  York,  the  business  of  the  Probate  or  Surrogate’s 


• Reports  of  cnees  argued  and  determined  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court  of  the  County  of  New  York. 
By  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  LL.  D.,  Surrogate.  Vol.  2.  New  York:  John  8.  Voorhies,  Law 
bookseller  and  publisher.  1854. 
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Court  having  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  proofs  of  wills  and  of  adminis- 
tration, guardianship  and  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  executors  and 
administrators,  and  incidentally,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  mercantile  cases, 
is  of  course  very  large.  Many  very  various,  very  valuable,  and  sometimes 
very  curious  cases  are  presented.  The  learned  Surrogate  of  New  York 
has  judged  wisely,  therefore,  in  making  a selection  of  his  opinions  on  the 
more  important  of  these  points,  and  presenting  them  to  the  public.  The 
judge  who,  after  undergoing  the  laborious  task  of  deciding  the  many 
litigated  matters  that  came  before  him,  undertakes  the  additional  labor  of 
reporting  them,  performs  a double  service,  confers  a double  favor  on  his 
profession  and  the  public.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  friends  of  an  elective 
judiciary  will  not  be  disposed,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  elective  probate  judge  in  the  country  is  the  first  to  illus- 
trate by  his  pen  this  important  branch  of  law. 

There  are  some  twenty  cases  in  this  volume,  involving  questions  relar 
tive  to  the  execution  of  wills,  testamentary  capacity,  influence,  the  formal- 
ities of  signing,  attesting,  acknowledging,  and  testamentary  declaration. 
The  subject  of  gifts  made  during  life  in  contemplation  of  death,  donatio 
mortis  causa , as  the  legal  term  is,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  as  very 
frequently  claims  to  personal  property  are  set  up  after  the  decease  of  the 
owner,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  gift  during  life. 

On  one  occasion  the  question  came  up  before  the  Surrogate  of  New 
York,  whether  a promissory  note  could  be  the  subject  of  a gift,  mortis 
causa,  and  a distinction  has,  we  believe,  been  taken  between  a note  made 
by  the  decedent  himself  and  a note  made  in  his  favor  by  a third  party. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  claims  of  this  kind  are  liable 
to  great  abuse  and  require  careful  consideration.  We  have  three  cases  on 
the  subject — Kenney  vs.  the  Public  Administrator,  p.  319;  Bloomer  vs. 
Bloomer,  p.  340 ; and  Merchant  vs.  Merchant,  p.  432. 

In  Bloomer  vs.  Bloomer,  the  question  is  discussed,  how'  far  the  general 
rule  that  subsequent  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a child,  or  birth  of  a child 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  revokes  a will,  applies  to  or  affects 
a gift  mortis  causa  ? 

The  nature  of  these  gifts  is  discussed  with  much  learning,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  analogy  to  legacies.  The  rules  of  the  Roman  and  French 
law,  and  the  English  decisions,  are  invoked  in  support  of  the  principle 
that  a donation,  mortis  causa,  is  revoked  by  the  subsequent  birth  of  a 
child.  In  this  case,  the  decision  was  governed  by  the  law  of  Connecticut, 
the  testator’s  domicil,  which  establishes  the  broad  rule  that  a will  is  re- 
voked by  the  birth  of  a child  simply. 

In  Merchant  vs.  Merchant,  the  revocability  of  a gift,  mortis  causa,  is 
further  discussed ; and  it  is  held  not  to  be  revocable  by  will,  because  a 
will  does  not  begin  to  take  effect  until  the  moment  w hen  the  gift,  by  its 
very  terms  becomes  absolute,  the  death  of  the  donor,  but  it  is  revoked  if 
the  donor  recover  possession. 

The  case  of  Richardson  vs.  Judah,  p.  157,  presents  a somewhat  difficult 
question  of  interest  to  the  creditors  of  decedents’  estates,  and  involves  s 
conflict  of  statutory  remedies.  The  Surrogate’s  Court  in  the  State  of  New 
York  has,  by  statute,  a very  extensive  and  effective  control  over  the  real 
estate  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  payment 
of  debts,  by  proceedings  to  mortgage  lease  or  sell  it  In  this  case,  the 
real  estate  of  the  intestate  debtor  consisted  in  an  undivided  interest  which 
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upon  proceedings  in  partition  had  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  had  been 
paid  to  his  heirs.  Subsequently  application  was  made  to  the  Surrogate 
for  an  order  to  sell  his  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  his  debts;  and  in  bar 
of  this  application,  the  administrator  set  up  the  previous  sale  in  partition. 
The  statute  regulating  the  proceedings  in  Surrogates1  Courts  for  the  sale 
of  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  which  the  debtor  died  seized.  The  right  of  the  tenants  in  common 
to  have  a partition  at  any  time  of  the  undivided  estate,  seems  clear.  The 
right  of  the  creditors  to  a sale  at  any  time  within  the  time  limited  by 
statute  of  any  real  estate  of  which  the  deceased  was  seized  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  is  equally  clear.  The  conflict  of  remedies  presents  a somewhat 
difficult  point,  and  it  is  not  decided  in  the  present  case  which  went  off  on 
a different  point 

The  cases  of  McDonnell,  ex  parte,  p.  32,  Hepburn  vs.  Hepburn,  p.  74, 
Parkman  vs.  Parkman,  p.  77,  Hall  vs.  McLoughlin,  p.  104,  Stires  vs. 
Van  Renssellaer,  p.  172,  Goodall  vs.  McLean,  p.  306,  involve  the  construc- 
tion of  legacies  and  contain  discussions  of  questions  relating  to  the 
resting  and  lapse  of  legacies,  clauses  of  substitution,  gifts  to  a class,  the 
true  heirs.  In  Goodall,  vs.  McLean,  it  is  held  that  a devise  or  bequest 
over  after  a life  estate  to  a donee  by  name  takes  effect  immediately  upon 
the  testator’s  death,  if  the  donee  for  life  die  during  the  testator’s  lifetime. 

Among  the  cases  presenting  interesting  questions  of  mercantile  law  are 
St.  Juijo  vs.  Dunscomb,  p.  106,  Brown,  vs.  the  public  administrator, 
p.  103,  p.  165,  Montgomery,  vs.  Denning,  p.  220. 

The  case  of  St.  Juijo,  vs.  Dunscomb  turned  upon  the  effect  of  a power 
of  Attorney  given  by  the  executor  of  a will  made  in  Porto  Rico,  to  a 
resident  of  New  Yoik,  authorizing  administration  in  New  York,  a debtor 
in  New  York  objected  to  the  issuing  of  letters  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
law  of  Porto  Rico,  foreign  assets  cannot  be  collected  by  the  executors 
without  the  special  authorization  of  the  testamentary  tribunal  of  the 
domicil  unless  the  will  expressly  authorized  such  collection.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Surrogate  is  that  “ in  the  case  of  a foreign  will  it  is  the 
usage  to  grant  administration  with  the  will  annexed  to  the  attorney  in 
iact  of  the  foreign  executor.  If  there  be  none  authorized  to  apply  as 
such  attorney,  letters  issue  according  to  the  statute  to  the  legatees,  widow 
and  next  of  kin. 

In  the  case  of  Brown,  vs.  the  public  administrator,  creditors  who  had 
obtained  judgment  in  North  Carolina,  claimed  a priority  under  the  section 
of  the  Revised  Statute  of  New  York,  judgments  docketed  and  decrees 
enrolled  against  the  deceased  to  be  paid  according  to  their  respective 
priorities  before  recognizances,  bonds,  sealed  instruments,  notes,  bills,  and 
unliquidated  demands  and  accounts.  But  the  Surrogate  holds  that  for  all 
purposes  of  administration  judgments  obtained  in  another  State  are  to  be 
considered  as  foreign  judgments.  Foreign  judgments  have  no  proper 
force  here  except  as  prima  facie  and  perhaps  with  certain  exceptions,  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a cause  of  action,  (Cummings  vs.  Banks,  2 Barb.  Sup. 
Ch.  R.,  p.  602.)  In  other  respects  they  rank  only  as  simple  contract 
debts.  Assumpsit  is  maintainable  on  a foreign  judgment.  If  such  judg- 
ments are  to  be  considered  in  a strict  and  proper  sense  judgments  within 
the  meaning  of  our  laws,  then  they  must  have  all  the  consequence  of  judg- 
ments ; and  if  capable  of  being  docketed  here,  bind  lands  and  rank  as 
judgment  debts  in  the  distribution  of  the  personal  assets  of  deceased  per- 
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sons.  It  would  also  foljow  as  a consequence  that  executors  and  adminis- 
trators cannot  at  their  peril  take  notice  of  such  foreign  judgments.  That 
the  provisions  of  our  statute  relative  to  docketing  judgments  and  enrolling 
decrees,  do  not  apply  to  foreign  judgments  and  decrees,  or  judgments  of 
other  States,  is  obvious;  and  as  judgments  and  decrees  have  no  preference 
of  payment  unless  docketed  or  enrolled,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  foreign 
judgments  and  decrees  are  entitled  to  no  preference.  But  apart  from  this 
consideration,  foreign  judgments  have  never  been  held  at  common  law  to 
have  any  preference  over  simple  contract  debts.  After  the  Act  of  Union, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Irish  judgment  had  no  force  as  a record  in  Eng- 
land : and  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  discussing  the  question  said,  “I  have 
inquired  of  a very  learned  person,  whether  in  marshalling  assets  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  priority,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  is  that  it 
is  not.” 

In  the  case  of  Montgomery  vs.  Dunning,  the  administrator  of  a deceased 
partner  had  surrendered  to  the  surviving  partner  a quantity  of  gold  dust, 
as  assets  of  the  firm.  It  was  objected  that  the  gold  dust  was  the  individ- 
ual property  of  the  deceased.  But  the  evidence  showed  that  it  was  part- 
nership assets,  and  being  such  the  Surrogate  held  that  the  administrator  is 
only  44  responsible  for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  the  surplus  of  the 
partnership  assets  after  the  settlement  of  the  partnership  accounts”  and 
payment  of  all  the  liabilities. 

The  case  of  Mai  re  vs.  Ginochio  also  involved  points  in  the  law  of  part- 
nership. The  surviving  partner  had  married  the  executrix  of  a deceased 
partner,  and  on  the  accounting  before  the  Surrogate  he  was  held  jointly 
liable  with  her.  It  was  also  held  that 44  in  determining  how  far  the  ex- 
ecutrix is  liable  for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  tlie  partnership  assets, 
it  becomes  incidentally  necessary  to  examine  the  partnership  accounts,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  interest  of  the  deceased  was.”  44  A statement 
of  the  partnership  affairs  is  incident  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
the  executor  or  executrix ; and  in  a case  of  final  accounting  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a final  adjustment  of  the  estate.” 

The  case  of  Quinby  vs.  Thompson,  although  presenting  no  points  of  mer- 
cantile law,  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  case  of  the  will  of  a well-known 
New  York  merchant,  the  late  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  curious  circumstances  attending  it  The  will 
was  contested  on  the  ground  of  informal  execution,  and  also  of  the  alleged 
unsoundness  or  insanity  of  the  deceased,  as  indicated  by  a belief  in  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  Kidd’s  treasures,  the  making  of  gold, 
and  the  various  arts  of  magic,  natural  and  supernatural.  The  Surrogate 
in  his  opinion  sustaining  the  will,  considers  all  of  these  eccentricities  not 
attributable  to  a very  superstitious  and  undisciplined  mind,  as  the  results, 
of  wild  and  ill-considered  scientific  speculations  not  without  their  counter- 
part among  the  better  educated ; and  not  as  proofs  even  of  partial  insanity, 
or  monomania.  He  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  distinction  lately 
suggested  in  England,  between  total  and  partial  insanity,  a mind  unsound 
as  to  one  thing,  and  sound  for  all  other  purposes,  such  as  transacting  busi- 
ness, or  making  a will.  The  Surrogate’s  decision  is  very  long  and  elab- 
orate, and  for  its  clear  analysis  of  a vast  mass  of  facts,  its  careful  separation 
of  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant,  and  masterly  elucidation  of  the  rules 
of  law  really  applicable,  is  fairly  entitled  to  a place  among  American  lead- 
ing cases. 
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Art.  VI. — COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA  WITH  THR  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  present  war  maritime  Commerce  in  the  Baltic  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  French  and  English  fleet,  which  is  now  cruising  in  the 
Baltic,  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  entirely  that  sea,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  at  the  approach  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  which  generally  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  September.  According  to  all  probabilities,  the  effects 
of  blockade  will  cease  after  that  period ; and  as  commercial  navigation  to 
Cronstadt  generally  continues  until  the  end  of  October,  and  to  Revel, 
Riga,  Baltischport,  and  Libau  until  the  beginning  of  December,  there  will 
remain  an  interval  of  six  or  eight  weeks  for  the  arrival  of  American  ves- 
sels, whose  flag  does  not  recognize  a paper  blockade. 

If  the  maritime  war  still  continues  next  spring,  there  will  also  be  an  op- 
portunity afforded,  during  a few  weeks,  for  the  arrival  of  vessels  that  come 
into  Russian  ports  laden  with  colonial  products,  tropical  fruits,  wines,  cot- 
tons, dyestuffs,  and  other  articles  of  Commerce,  and  they  will  be  enabled 
in  their  turn  to  take  in,  for  exportation,  cargoes  of  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  <fcc. 

It  is  chiefly  to  Cronstadt  that  American  merchants  and  ship-owners 
should  direct  their  attention,  because  this  is  the  most  important  commer- 
cial port  of  the  north  of  Russia,  and  because  the  French  and  English 
cruisers  cannot  blockade  it  without  being  protected  by  a strong  portion  of 
their  fleet,  which  must  constantly  be  present  in  that  quarter ; for  other- 
wise the  Russian  fleet  lying  in  Cronstadt  would  leave  tne  harbor  to  give 
them  chase.  From  this  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  blockade  of 
this  port  cannot  be  enforced  but  at  short  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  from  a natural  result,  arising  out  of  the  interruption 
of  maritime  Commerce,  thef  products  and  raw  material  destined  for  Rus- 
sian industry,  and  which  were  formerly  imported  by  sea,  are  now  brought 
into  Russia  by  land.  The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  the  exportation 
of  different  Russian  products.  This  circumstance  has  given  a great  im- 
pulse and  much  activity  to  the  inland  Commerce  by  the  way  of  Prussia, 
which  has  principally  concentrated  itself  at  Memel.  This  port,  being 
contiguous  to  the  frontier  of  Russia,  offers  great  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  up  the  River  Niemen,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Kouno. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  this  Commerce,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  abolished  the  prohibition  duties  upon  refined  sugar  imported 
by  land,  and  reduced  the  importation  duties  on  raw  sugar  from  $2  to 
$1  33  per  poud  of  40  lbs. ; upon  coffee  from  $2  43  to  $1  65  ; and  on 
oils  from  82  J cents  to  42|  cents — reductions  which  compensate  in  a great 
degree  for  the  transit  duties  levied  in  Germany,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus 
of  the  costs  incurred  for  transportation  by  land. 

Merchants  in  the  United  States  should  not  lose  time  in  turning  these 
facilities  to  their  advantage,  by  sending  to  Memel  American  products  des- 
tined for  Russian  consumption,  and  by  freighting  their  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  Havana  sugars  at  the  same  time  with  other  colonial  pro- 
ductions, dyestuffs,  wood  from  the  islands  for  cabinet  furniture,  <fcc.  These 
vessels  should  sail  for  Memel  at  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  blockade, 
and  to  the  Russian  ports  specified  above  when  the  French  and  English 
fleet  will  be  obliged  to  suspend  their  cruising  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 
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This  Commerce,  resulting  from  the  necessities  of  war,  might  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  establish  and  to  consolidate  a more  direct  and  a more  active 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Russia — an  intercourse  which 


is  less  extensive  than  it  might  be  if  proper  attention  had  been  bestowed 
on  this  subject. 

Upon  the  average  number  of  3,617  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  310,502 
lasts,  that  have  visited  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  during  the  three 
years  of  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  49  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  9,814  lasts, 
were  American ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  proportion  of  a little  more  than  one 
per  cent  upon  the  number  of  vessels,  and  of  three  per  cent  upon  tonnage ; 
whereas  there  have  been  1,316  arrivals  of  English  vessels,  with  a tonnage 
of  150,420  lasts,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  half  of  the  tonnage  of  all 
the  vessels  that  have  entered  the  Russian  ports. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  since,  independent  of  the  direct  Com- 
merce of  Russia  with  the  United  States,  which  is  of  itself  susceptible  of 
being  greatly  developed,  there  are  many  staple  productions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  of  the  West  Indies  that  could  be  shipped  to  Russia  in 
American  bottoms  instead  of  being  imported  to  that  country,  either  through 
the  channel  of  European  commercial  houses,  or  under  the  English  flag. 
We  will  only  cite  here  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  Commerce  im- 
ported into  Russia,  taking  the  average  for  the  three  years  of  1850,  1851, 
and  1852. 


Cotton.  , The  cotton  that  is  used  for  Russian  manufactures  is  princi- 
pally imported  from  America,  and  still  upon  the  total  importation  of  cot- 
ton by  sea,  which  has  amounted  on  the  average  to  54,313,480  \bs^  repre- 
senting a value  of  $5,955,371  32,  the  direct  importations  from  the  United 
States  have  not  exceeded  7,685,440  lbs.,  or  14  per  sent;  while  England 
has  imported  into  Russia  43,051,680  lbs.,  or  four-fifths  of  the  quantity. 

This  article  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  American  merchants, 
the  more  so,  because  every  year  it  becomes  of  greater  importance  in  the 
import  trade  of  Russia,  and  since  this  branch  of  traffic  might  easily  be  in- 
creased. Russia  imports  now  more  than  72,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  repre- 
senting a value  of  $7,000,000,  and  this  importation  might  be  increased  in 
a few  years  to  double  that  amount.  The  following  tabular  statement  will 
show  the  rapid  progress  that  the  importation  of  cotton  has  made  since  the 
year  1824 : — 


1824-26 

1827-29 .. 

1880-82 

1888- 85  

1886-88 11,811,960 

1889- 41 14,230,960 


Importation— lbs. 

. ‘ 2,270,720 

3,927,200 
4,639,840 
6,647,560 


Importation — Urn. 

1842-44 20,980,440 

1845-47 81,205,960 

1848-50 53,161,240 

1861 68,428,480 

1852 73,898,440 


The  importation  duty  is  very  small,  4 mills  per  lb.,  or  about  4 per  cent 
There  is  no  duty  levied  upon  the  transit  of  cotton  through  Prussia. 

Sugar.  Owing  to  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  raw  sugar,  $2  per 
40  lbs.  when  imported  by  sea,  Russia  imports  this  produce  principally 
from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  whose  sugar,  being  of  a very  superior  quality,  can 
best  suffer  the  payment  of  this  hi^h  duty.  But  since  the  duties  upon  this 
article  have  been  reduced  for  its  importation  by  land,  other  sugars  may 
enter  into  competition  with  great  facility.  The  transit  duty  upon  su- 
gar through  Prussia  is  20  silver  groschen  per  quintal,  or  12£  cents  per 
40  lbs. 
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If  these  reduced  duties  upon  sugar,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  shall  be  ap- 
plied at  a later  period  to  tne  importations  by  sea,  the  American  sugars, 
owing  to  their  low  price,  might  then  compete  with  advantage  with  the 
Havana  sugars. 

The  prohibition  duties  upon  refined  sugar  having  been  abolished  for  its 
importation  by  land,  there  is  also  an  opening  for  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
can refined  sugars,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  to  pay  the  transit 
duty  of  12  to  12}  cents  per  40  lbs.  through  Prussia.  The  importations  of 
raw  Sugar  by  sea  amount  on  an  average  to  75,730,000  lbs.,  representing 
a value  of  $5,065,333  22.  The  importations  from  the  United  States  only 
figure  at  2,560,000  lbs.,  or  for  little  more  than  8 per  cent,  whereas  the 
West  India  sugars  (chiefly  those  from  Havana)  amount  to  570,000,000 
Ibs^  or  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  only  the  high  tariff  duties  upon  this 
article  that  render  it  difficult  for  the  other  sugar-growing  countries  to  com- 
pete with  the  sugars  to  Cuba. 

But  American  vessels  could  be  freighted  for  the  transportation  of  Ha- 
vana sugars  with  a destination  for  Russian  ports,  or. to  be  dispatched, 
during  the  effective  blockade,  to  Memel. 

Coffee..  Russia  imports  on  an  average  9,120,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  repre- 
senting a value  of  $1,080,000,  and  the  importations  of  this  article  from 
the  United  States  amount  to  about  460,000  lbs.,  or  to  a little  more  than 
5 per  cent  The  residue  arrives  from  England  and  from  the  Hanseatic 
cities. 

In  the  importation  of  this  commodity  the  United  States  could  also  take 
a more  active  part 

The  importation  pf  coffee  to  Russia  by  the  way  of  Memel  is  facilitated 
by  the  reduction  of  the  importation  duties  78}  cents  per  40  lb.;  which 
compensates  in  a great  measure  for  the  costs  of  transportation  by  land, 
and  for  the  transit  duties  of  18}  cents  per  40  lb.  through  Prussia. 

Tobacco.  Russia  imports  upon  an  average  more  than  7,200,000  lbs. 
of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco,  representing  a value  of  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  although  a very  considerable  quantity  of  this  article  is  produced  upon 
North  American  plantations,  the  direct  importations  from  the  United 
States  amount  only  to  540,000  pounds,  or  to  seven  per  oent.  The  greater 
portion  of  tobacco  comes  into  Russia  from  the  Hanseatic  cities.  This 
branch  of  Commerce  could  consequently  take  a more  direct  channel,  and 
Havana  tobacco  could  also  be  shipped  to  Russia  in  American  bottoms. 

Furs.  Russia  imports  yearly  on  the  average  about  $820,000  worth  of 
fore,  without  counting  those  mat  arrive  from  Asia.  Nearly  the  half  of 
this  importation  consists  of  American  martens,  in  German  44  schoppen,” 
which  are  brought  to  Russia  through  the  intermediate  trade  with  Ger- 
many. There  are  no  direct  importations  of  furs  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia. 

This  article  might  be  very  profitable  to  exchange  for  Russian  produc- 
tions. 

Beside  the  principal  articles  of  transatlantic  Commerce  that  have  just 
been  specified,  the  United  States  could  take  a leading  part  in  the  Com- 
merce of  Russia  with  European  ports.  Wines,  for  instance,  form  an  im- 
portant article  in  the  importation  trade  of  Russia.  The  average  importa- 
tion of  wines,  of  which  more  than  half  arrive  from  France,  exceeds  the 
sum  of  $4,666,666  44.  As  American  vessels  frequent  constantly  the 
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ports  of  France,  they  could  participate,  to  a great  extent,  in  the  trails* 
portation  of  wines,  which  are  shipped  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 

The  importation  trade  of  Russia  is  particularly  favorable  to  freight. 
Merchant  vessels  are  always  sure  of  receiving  a full  return  cargo,  as  the 
merchandise  that  is  exported  from  Russia  is  more  bulky  than  that  which 
is  imported  into  the  country.  American  vessels  arriving  with  home  and 
with  West  India  products,  or  with  merchandise  from  European  ports, 
could  ship  in  return  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  <fcc.,  for  French  or  English 
markets. 

England  and  the  Hanseatic  cities  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  this  in- 
termediate Commerce,  from  which  they  derive  very  large  profits. 

Great  Britain  exports  annually  to  Russia  more  than  117,000,000  worth 
of  goods  of  every  description,  of  which  hardly  two-fifths  are  productions 
of  her  own  soil  and  of  her  own  industry — the  balance  being  composed  of 
foreign  or  colonial  products. 

There  are  a great  many  other  Russian  productions  besides,  that  would 
vastly  improve  and  recover  from  the  prostration  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  by  direct  ajyl  active  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Such  are,  for  example,  hemp,  flax,  and  hemp  thread,  sail  cloths  and  others, 
cables,  hog  bristles,  stearine,  Russia  leather,  iron,  which  is  preferred  to 
English  iron,  copper  and  copper-ware. 

All  these  articles,  which  can  be  procured  in  Russia  at  moderate  prices 
and  of  a superior  quality,  could  be  exchanged  for  American  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco  and  furs. 

The  present  Commerce  of  Russia  with  the  United  States  is  very  trifling, 
and  much  below  the  level  to  which  is  ought  to  have  attained,  had  a proper 
direction  been  given  to  it. 

Upon  the  total  commercial  operations  of  Russia,  which  on  the  average 
have  amounted  to  $132,472,000  yearly,  for  the  triennial  period  of  1850-’5l 
and  ’52,  of  which  $65,424,000  were  for  importations,  and  $67,048,000  for 
exportations,  the  United  States  represents  only  $1,508,666  44,  or  little 
more  than  2 per  cent,  of  which  $1,584,666  42  were  for  importations  to 
Russia,  and  $1,432,666  44  for  exportations  from  that  country. 

The  following  articles  appear  in  the  direct  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Russia : — 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTATIONS  TO  RU88IA. 

Raw  cotton. $8,466,666  44 

Tobacco. 183,888  22 

Raw  sugar  166,666  44 

Dyewoods 164,000  00 

Coffee 65,888  22 

VALUE  OP  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Cordages. $296,000  00 

Sail-cloths  and  others 19,388  22 

Flax  and  hemp-thread. 210,833  22 

Iron 184,666  44 

Hog  bristles 144,000  00 

Hemp 187,888  22 


In  order  to  give  a greater  extension  to  this  direct  Commerce,  and  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  intermediate 
Commerce  with  Russia,  which  has  almost  been  exclusively  carried  on  by 
England,  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  of  paramount  utility,  if  some  of 
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the  leading  merchants  of  New  York  and  of  Boston  would  organize  some 
active  relations  with  St  Petersburg  and  with  Riga,  by  establishing  in 
those  cities,  as  the  English  have  already  done,  counting  houses  and  agen- 
cies, under  the  direction  of  active  and  intelligent  correspondents.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  many  English  houses  have  realized  very  large  profits  and 
created  immense  fortunes. 


Art  VI!.— THE  SEPARATE  PROPERTV  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 


FAMILY  SETTLEMENTS  BY  BBFABATB  PROPERTY  OP  MARRIED  WOMEN— THE  BUSBAND’s  COUETBBV 
IN  THE  PROPERTY  OP  THE  WIPE. 

No  one  can  question  the  utility  and  justice  of  the  law  authorizing  a 
wife  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  within  the  State  of  New  York  as 
her  separate  estate,  relieved  of  any  claim  therein  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band or  his  creditors.  Since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1848  and  its  amend- 
ments iu  1849  on  this  subject,  authorizing  any  married  woman  to  take  by 
gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband, 
, and  to  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise  real  and 
personal  property,  <fcc.,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  she 
were  unmarried ; and  of  property  possessed  before  marriage,  that  the 
same  shall  continue  her  sole  and  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a single 
female — the  vesting  of  property  in  wives,  by  way  of  family  settlements , 
has  been  acquiring  an  increasing  and  widely  extending  popularity  in  New 
York  and  some  other  States. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a majority  of  these  estates  now  held  by  mar- 
ried women  have  been  derived  from  the  mutual  earnings  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  or  of  the  husband  alone.  Nor  are  such  investments  to  be  com- 
plained of,  when  the  husband  in  donating  the  money  to  the  wife  to  pur- 
chase such  estates  does  not  impair  his  means  of  fillfilling  his  prior  obliga- 
tions to  his  creditors.  Of  course,  all  subsequent  credits  are  obtained  with 
notice  of  the  investment,  and  cannot  charge  the  property  of  the  wife  as 
the  ground  of  confidence  on  which  such  credit  was  obtained.  Yet  it  is  a 
query , when  such  estates  are  purchased  on  credit  and  the  husband  unites 
with  his  wife  in  a bond  and  mortgage  for  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
whether  specialities  executed  or  debts  contracted  between  the  making  of 
such  mortgage  and  the  time  of  its  payment  might  not,  by  special  suit  in 
equity  against  the  husband  and  wife,  charge  the  wife’s  estate  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  husband  towards  the  payment  therefor  subse- 
quent to  the  making  of  the  contract  with  the  plaintiff  in  such  suit.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  registry  of  the  mortgage  was  a sufficient  notice  to 
the  creditor  of  the  husband’s  intention,  and  that  the  new  creditor  ac- 
quiesced in  the  prior  contract  of  the  husband  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  his 
wife’s  land ; but  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife 
would  pay  this  mortgage ; and,  if  the  husband  paid  it,  whether  he  intended 
to  do  so  by  way  of  gift  or  loan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  husband,  in 
a state  of  bankruptcy,  invest  moneys  in  lands,  and  title  is  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  wife,  or  through  such  investment  the  husband  becomes  bank- 
rupt and  unable  to  pay  his  subsisting  debts,  but  that  equity  would  charge 
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the  wife’s  estate,  as  the  debtor  of  die  husband,  to  the  extent  of  the  moneys 
so  contributed  in  its  purchase.  Yet  if  the  creditor  exchange  the  notes  or 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  dated  prior  to  the  record  of  such  deed,  to  the 
debtor’s  wife,  for  such  as  are  dated  subsequent,  he  would  be  presinned  to 
have  done  so  with  notice  of  the  investment  in  the  wife,  and,  so  far  as  his 
claims  were  concerned,  to  have  ratified  the  same. 

The  extraordinary  risks  and  liabilities  of  mercantile  pursuits  in  this 
country  induce  a careful  inquiry  with  prudent  men  as  to  how  they  can 
proride  for  their  families  in  times  of  prosperity,  against  the  reverses  of 
bankruptcies  liable  to  be  brought  home  to  their  establishments  by  so  many 
circumstances  beyond  a reasonable  foresight  and  beyond  their  control.  The 
purchase  of  a homestead  and  the  vesting  of  its  title  in  the  wife,  is  the 
most  feasible  and  safe  provision ; and  a husband  whose  solvency  would 
not  thereby  be  impaired,  may  do  so  from  the  highest  considerations  of 
honor  and  justice.  Indeed,  such  investment  might  in  subsequent  reverses 
enable  him  to  arise  from  a state  of  bankruptcy,  and  it  might  become  a 
most  useful  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

But  my  more  immediate  object  in  this  article  is  to  inquire  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  laws  authorizing  and  sustaining  these  family  investments 
in  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  husband  in  lands  so  separately  held  by  the 
wife. 

This  question  came  up  before  Judge  Mason,  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  184$,  (4  Howard’s  Practice 
Reports,  102,)  on  a suit  by  a wife  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  and 
management  of  an  estate,  partitioned  to  her  as  one  of  the  heirs  at  law  of 
her  father  in  1828,  as  against  an  intemperate  husband,  the  father  of  her 
six  children,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1819.  The  learned  Judge  first 
disposes  of  the  point  whether  the  statutes  of  1848-9  in  question  are  in 
conflict  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
the  power  of  State  Legislatures  to  enact  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  is  not  a contract 
within  the  meaning  of  such  provision.  If  it  were,  the  laws  relating  to 
divorce  passed  by  State  legislatures  would  be  void ; and  still  the  validity 
of  those  laws  had  never  been  questioned. 

Of  marriage,  he  remarks : u That  it  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  a contract,  and  is  regulated  more  upon  the  grounds  of  pub- 
lic policy  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  such  a relation  than  with 
reference  to  the  pecuniary  rights  of  the  parties  as  it  regards  each  other. 
The  will  of  society  and  public  policy  supersede  the  will  of  the  parties. 
And  the  very  creation  of  this  relation  dissolves  all  previous  contracts  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  produces  a total  incapacity  to  enter  into  contracts 
between  themselves.” 

The  Judge  then  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  acts  in  question  were 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  declare  that  “ no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised 
or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof 
unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ; ” and  of 
section  6th  of  article  1,  declaring  “ that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.” 

The  decision  of  this  case,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  wife’s 
lands  in  question,  was  no  doubt  sound.  These  rights  being  vested  in  the 
land  before  the  passing  of  the  acts,  they  were  saved  to  the  husband  by 
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the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  as  against  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  to  divest  them.  But  the  broad  conclusion  which  the  Judge 
seems  to  have  enlarged  hi9  record  to  embrace,  a that  these  acts  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,”  without  any  seeming  reservation,  was  scarcely  credit- 
able to  his  high  position  or  reputation.  The  decision,  so  elaborate  and 
so  various  in  authorities,  lacks  a discriminating  precision  and  the  sub- 
stratum  of  a sound,  judicial  philosophy  to  sustain  its  dicta  in  respect  to 
the  law,  outside  of  the  judgment  in  the  case.  In  fact,  the  same  Judge 
Mason  at  General  Term,  in  Hard  apst.  Cass,  9 Barbour,  360,  has  given  a 
definite  and  certain  force  to  all  the  several  provisions  of  these  acts  as  to 
property  vested  under  them  to  the  extent  of  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 
But  he,  however,  slides  over  the  point  as  to  how  far  marriage,  prior  to  the 
laws,  affects  the  wife’s  rights  under  them.  But,  holding  that  the  marital 
rights  of  the  husband  are  only  suspended  within  the  purposes  of  these 
acts,  and  that  if  lands  or  personal  estate  held  by  the  wife  are  not  sold  or 
devised  during  her  lifetime,  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  to  all  Mb 
wife’s  goods  and  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  resume  all  their  original  com- 
mon law  force  in  respect  to  the  property  of  which  the  wife  died  seized. 
This  same  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Erie, 
and  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  General  Term  sitting  in 
that  county,  16  Barbour,  550. 

In  fact  these  decisions,  as  to  courtesy,  seem  to  command  fevor  with  the 
judiciary  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  these 
views  being  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  the  question  ever 
come  before  them.  This  conclusion  is  pre-eminently  just,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  separate  estates  are  the  joint  earnings  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  that  in  case  of  the  wife  dying  without  issue  of  the 
marriage  surviving  her,  the  husband  might  be  turned  out  of  the  house 
and  estate,  the  erection  or  accumulation  of  which  had  engrossed  his  toil 
for  the  best  years  of  his  life,  by  some  remote  relatives  of  his  wife  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  who  might  not  have  sufficient  interest  in  him  to 
afford  him  a decent  Christian  burial. 

The  husband’s  right  of  courtesy  in  such  property  is  sustained  by  the 
policy  of  a sound  economy  in  securing  the  husband’s  attention  to  protect 
it  from  waste  and  dilapidation,  and  in  leaving  the  father  in  the  possession 
of  the  homestead  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  children  to  whom 
the  estate  is  to  ultimately  descend.  It  is  equitable  from  the  reciprocal 
rights  of  dower  of  the  wife,  had  she  survived  him  in  the  husband’s  lands, 
that  remains  unimpaired  under  the  acts  in  question,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
interest  in  each  other’s  welfare  between  the  nusband  and  the  wife  so  essen- 
tial to  domestic  happiness.  The  doctrine  i9,  that  the  laws  of  descent  em- 
bracing the  husband’s  rights  are  consistent  with  the  act3  in  question,  and 
that  both  stand  together. 

The  rights  of  the  husband  being  thus  saved,  the  rights  of  the  wife  to 
alienate  her  lands  without  her  husband  are  equally  sustained,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  titles  of  purchasers  of  such  estates  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished or  entirely  obviated. 

But  in  the  farther  examination  of  this  subject  I observe,  the  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  in  each  other’9  estate  are  by  the  common  law  held  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vesting  of  these  in  property  acquired,  as  inchoate  rights, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  respective  parties ; and  not  as  predicated  in  the 
laws  of  inheritance  or  descent.  And  while  the  terms  of  the  acts  in  question 
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teem  so  entirely  to  exclude  the  husband  from  his  wife’s  separate  estate ; 
at  first  view  it  would  hardly  appear,  that  any  interest  in  such  property  could 
ever  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  husband  without  a special  provision  of  the 
statute  to  that  effect ; like  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  limiting  and 
vesting  dower  and  courtesy  to,  and  in,  the  property  only,  of  which  the 
husband  or  wife  died  seized. 

But  the  grounds  of  the  decisions  quoted,  going  to  sustain  the  husband's 
right  of  courtesy  in  the  wife’s  separate  estate,  are,  that  this  right  vests,  in 
the  latent  antecedents  necessary  to  give  it  life  and  force  in  the  event  of  the 
wife’s  death ; as  it  always  has  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  shorn,  how- 
ever, of  any  immediate  enjoyment  or  advantages  to  the  husband  within  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  acts  in  question,  and  subject  to  be  entirely  divest- 
ed and  defeated  by  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  alienation  or  devise  vested 
in  the  w ife  by  these  statutes.  An  estate  subject  so  to  be  defeated  by  the 
execution  of  a power  is  no  new  thing  either  to  the  statute  or  the  common 
law. 

But  aside  from  such  a doctrine,  it  is  known  that  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  sustains  peculiar  property  interest  as  against  common  law  disabili- 
ties supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  marriage  relation.  For  instance,  hus- 
band and  wife  being  one  in  law,  they  cannot  be  joint  tenants,  yet  the  legal 
effect  of  such  a tenancy  is  sustained  with  respect  to  land  held  by  husband 
and  wife  in  their  joint  names ; the  survivor  taking  the  entirety  of  the  estate 
not  as  joint  tenant,  but  in  virtue  of  his  or  her  rights  as  husband  or  wife. 
And  the  right  of  the  husband  to  the  deceased  wife's  goods,  and  to  courtesy 
in  the  lands,  may  be  a new  child  of  the  marriage,  nurtured,  sustained,  and 
brought  up,  as  radical  law,  by  equity  as  its  foster  lather. 

The  opinion  has  been  stated  and  in  fact  it  is  claimed  to  be  a conclusion 
from  Judge  Mason’s  opinion  first  noticed  above,  that  formerly  the  marriage 
contract  gave  to  the  husband  a vested  courtesy  and  right  of  courtesy  in  all 
the  property  which  the  wife  might  afterwards  acquire.  Or,  in  other  words, 
that  a woman,  in  entering  into  the  marriage  relation  became  a vested  prop- 
erty in  her  husband,  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enfranchise  her. 
I do  not  say  that  Judge  Mason  is  justly  chargeable  with  such  an  absurd 
dogma ; yet  he  is  quoted  as  its  authority.  But  such  a view  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  discreditable  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age  and  country.  We 
say  a vested  property , for  it  could  only  attach  to  her,  while,  as  yet,  she  had 
not  acquired  the  coveted  estate . A vested  right  of  the  husband  would 
attach  to  the  wife  as  the  servile  instrumentality  through  which  the  estate 
to  be  vested  might  be  acquired.  But  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
is  complete  without  the  incident  of  property  or  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
wife.  The  title  to  property  and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  thence  to 
arise,  by  operation  of  law,  are  no  part  of  the  marriage  contract  The 
marriage  contract,  or  the  w ishes  of  the  party  thereto,  could  not  alter  them 
without  the  intervention  of  a special  statute.  Hence,  where  the  law  is 
paramount,  to  control  the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties,  these  rights, 
unless  they  have  become  actually  vested  in  property  to  be  sheltered  and 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  quoted  as  to  property , must 
follow  the  positive  changes  of  the  law.  And  in  this  there  is  no  more  in- 
justice than  in  changes  of  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  of  intestate 
estates.  Such  statutes  are  held  to  change  the  rights  of  heirs  in  expectant 
estates,  as  to  the  property  vested  in  the  ancestor  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
changing  the  law. 
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The  law  follows  the  property  and  notes  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
husband  or  wife,  and  not  the  time  of  the  marriage.  And,  “ What  the  law 
makes  property  is  property.”  Let  no  one  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  an 
equal  right  of  property  vested  in  the  wife,  for  Adam  and  Eve  were  joint 
tenants  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  I am  led  to  note  the  slow  progress  of  legal 
reform  from  the  settled  prejudices  of  the  courts  against  any  changes  that 
shall  impose  the  labor  of  examination  and  construction  of  new  statutes. 
And  here  I quote  the  eloquent  severity  of  Justice  Taylor,  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Missionary  Society  against  Wadhams,  10th  Barbour  600; 
In  reference  to  the  statutes  in  question  he  says,  “ That  extraordinary  law — 
a law  which  is  well  calculated  in  its  influence  to  imbitter  the  chief  springs 
of  social  enjoyment,  degrade  the  sacred  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
leaving  in  full  vigor  only  the  secular  and  sordid  companionship  of  baron 
and  f eme”  But  such  a prejudice  will  yield  to  facts  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  married  women,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  hold 
separate  property,  has  afforded  to  husbands  the  opportunities  of  effecting 
family  settlements  in  which  are  demonstrated  the  most  honorable  motives 
and  the  highest  considerations  of  respect,  confidence,  and  affection,  on  the 
part  of  the  husbands  contributing  to  them. 

But  Equity  having  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
our  courts  become  the  social  friend  and  companion  of  law  has  wrought 
a noble  progress  in  sustaining  the  rights  as  well  as  responsibilities  of 
married  women,  and  in  relieving  them,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  from  all 
those  civil  disabilities  of  the  common  and  statute  law  that  go  to  impair 
their  personal  rights  as  moral  and  responsible  beings. 

The  law  which  for  ages  counted  a married  woman  incompetent  to  con- 
vey her  lands  without  her  husband,  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
rational  doctrines  of  equity.  In  the  case  of  the  Albany  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
vs.  Boy  et  al.y  4 Comstock  9,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  was  held, 
that  she  may  convey  her  estates  by  acknowledging  the  deed  separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband,  before  a proper  judicial  officer,  without  her  hus- 
band. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  laws  in  question  vesting  separate  property  in 
married  women,  will  force  upon  the  courts  inquiries  as  to  their  personal 
civil  rights ; and  equity,  while  it  invests  them  with  competent  powers  to 
manage  their  estates,  will  charge  these  estates  with  every  just  responsi- 
bility and  liability,  to  prevent  such  investments  from  becoming  the  dens 
of  fraud.  And,  personally,  married  women  so  becoming  enfranchised,  will 
find  in  judical  determinations,  a body  of  beneficial  authorities,  to  sustain 
their  most  valuable  rights,  while  they  teach  them  a condescending  dignity 
in  their  domestic  relations. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  upon  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed 
in  April,  1838,  and  its  supplement,  passed  in  1840,  has  a peculiar  force  from  the 
fact  that  Judge  Roosevelt,  by  whom  the  decision  was  rendered,  was  one  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Act,  and  also  in  1835,  when  the  whole  subject  of  free-banking  was 
Under  discussion. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York,  General  Term,  September  96. 
Before  Mitchell,  P.  J , and  Roosevelt  and  Clerke,  J.  J. 

1.  Free  banks  have  authority  to  buy  at  a discount  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  the 
public  debt  of  a State.  2.  They  are  not  forbidden  from  giving  their  engagements  on 
time,  provided  such  engagements  are  not  adapted  nor  intended  to  circulate  as 
money.  8.  They  are  not  bodies  corporate  within  the  meaning  of  tbe  Constitution 
or  the  General  Banking  Law.  4.  Nor  are  they  subject  to  penal  regulations  involv- 
ing forfeiture  or  imprisonment,  enacted  in  reference  to  corporations  proper. 

Tracy  rs.  Talmage,  President  of  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
The  facts  in  this  case  are  all  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

Among  the  claims  presented  for  liquidation  to  the  Receiver  of  the  late  North 
American  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  was  one  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, for  *176,000,  in  the  form  of  eighteen  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  dated  Jan.  2,  1841,  and  payable 
with  interest  at  periods  varying  from  five  to  twenty-two  months  after  date. 
These  certificates,  it  appears,  were  renewals  of  others  previously  given,  and 
those  again  traced  their  origin  to  a written  agreement  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1839,  between  the  Trust  Company,  a free  bank  formed  under  the  general  law, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Morris  Canal  Company  (acting,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, as  agents  for  the  State  of  Indiana)  on  the  other.  It  was  an  agreement, 
on  he  one  part,  without  reference  to  any  particular  purpose,  to  sell  twelve  hun- 
dred “ Bonds  of  the  State-of  Indiana,”  and  on  the  other  to  give  in  payment  tbe 
“ negotiable  obligations  ” of  the  Trust  Company,  payable,  not  on  demand,  but 
on  time,  with  interest,  the  lowest  denomination  of  which  (the  highest  being 
*150,000)  need  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  have  been  less  than 
*24,750.  Such  an  agreement,  says  the  receiver,  was  an  unlawful  dealing  by  a 
corporation  in  public  stocks,  and  an  unlawful  issuing  by  a corporation  of  a pro- 
hibited species  of  bank  notes,  and  that  no  rights,  therefore,  cognizable  by  a 
Court  of  Justice  can  accrue  from  it. 

To  understand  the  point  of  the  Receiver's  objection,  and  of  tbe  answer  to 
it,  a brief  recurrence  to  certain  matters  of  public  history  is  necessary.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1838,  the  business  of  banking  in  this  State  was  a chartered  mo- 
nopoly, made  so  by  various  express  statutory  provisions,  denominated  collec- 
tively the  Restraining  Act  This  act,  under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  almost 
every  branch  of  banking  to  any  person,  company  or  partnership,  not  speciallv 
authorized  by  corporate  charters  doled  out,  from  time  to  time,  by  successive 
Legislatures  to  successive  political  or  personal  favorites.  The  granting  of  those 
charters,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  in  time  became  a great  abuse,  so  much  so 
that  the  Convention  which  was  called  in  1821  to  revise  the  State  Government, 
inserted  in  the  then  new  Constitution  a provision  requiring  thereafter  “ the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  every 
bill  creating  any  body  politic  or  corporate.”  Favoritism , nevertheless,  fortified 
as  it  was  by  the  Restraining  Act,  still  continued,  with  its  attendant  corruption, 
until  public  dissatisfaction  became  so  strong  and  so  universal  that  the  Legisla- 
ture were  at  length  compelled  to  extirpate  tne  root  of  the  evil  Accordingly, 
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m 4th  of  February,  1837,  no  much  of  the  Restraining  Act « ns  prohibited  a per- 
son or  association  of  persons  not  incorporated  from  keeping  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  deposits  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,”  was  repealed.  And  on 
the  18th  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  system  was  remodelled,  and 
tbe  business  thrown  open  to  general  competition  by  the  passage  of  a law  entU 
tied,  “ An  act  to  authorize  (instead  of  restraining)  the  easiness  of  banking.” 
Under  this  act,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1838,  twenty  individuals,  invited  by  the  lib- 
eral character  of  its  provisions,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  or  part- 
nership, for  which  they  assumed  the  name  or  style  of  “ The  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company.”  The  “ Association,”  thus  formed,  construing 
the  act,  which  authorized  their  formation,  as  expressly  intended  not  to  perpetu- 
ate but  to  abolish  the  principle  of  corporate  monopoly,  and  to  restore  in  a great 
degree  the  natural  system  of  free  banking,  (it  was  popularly  called  the  Free 
Banking  Law,)  in  January,  1839,  as  already  stated,  entered  into  a written  con- 
tract with  the  agents  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  any  other  company  of  individuals 
might  have  done,  for  the  purchase  from  them,^>n  credit,  of  $1,200,000  of  State 
bonds,  which,  immediately  after,  were  delivered  to,  received  by,  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Company,  and  the  whole  purchase  money  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  fell  due,  regularly  paid,  except  a balance,  still  outstanding,  of  about  $175,000. 
This  balance,  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent,  the  Receiver  now  refuses  to  recog- 
nize, insisting  that  the  contract,  out  of  which  it  arises,  being,  ns  he  contends, 
prohibited  by  law,  the  association,  as  a consequence,  were  under  no  obligation 
either  to  pay  for  or  return  the  bonds  of  the  State,  or  to  account  for  any  portion 
of  their  avails.  The  whole  case,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  part  of  the  Receiver,  (and 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  error,)  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  whatever  the 
Legislature  may  have  called  these  partnerships,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
legislative  intention  as  to  their  character  and  denomination,  yet  being  in  reality 
corporations,  they  are,  and  mast  be,  nolens  volens , subject  to  all  existing  pro- 
hibitory enactments,  whether  constitutional  or  merely  legislative,  affecting  that 
kind  of  legal  existences.  Now,  whether  the  free  banks  are  corporations  or  quasi 
corporations,  or  only  associations  possessed,  like  limited  partnerships,  of  certain 
corporate  attributes,  is  to  my  mind,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument, 
quite  immaterial.  The  only  question  is,  (all  constitutional  difficulties  having 
been  dispoted  of,)  did  the  Legislature  in  forming  them,  or  rather,  in  authorizing 
their  self-formation,  intend  that  certain  penal  provisions  of  law,  previously  enact- 
ed to  govern  the  action  of  chartered  banks,  (undisputed  corporations,)  should 
apply  to  these  new  forms  of  limited  partnership  ; and  is  that  intention,  if  enter- 
tained by  the  law-making  power,  expressed  in  a manner  so  clear  as  to  require 
no  implication  or  interpretation  to  discover  it;  the  rule  being  inflexible, and  as 
just  as  it  is  inflexible,  that  penal  enactments,  when  not  perfectly  clear,  admit  of 
no  extension  by  judicial  inference.  To  me  it  seems  obvious,  as  well  from  the 
wording  of  the  free  banking  law,  as  from  the  whole  history  of  its  origin,  pro- 
gress and  final  passage,  that  no  such  intention  was  entertained  by  the Legisla- 
ture, and  for  the  reason  mainly,  that  they  wished,  aa  was  indispensable,  to  avoid 
any  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  then  Constitution,  which  precluded, 
according  to  the  universal  understanding  at  the  time,  the  creation  or  authoriza- 
tion of  corporate  bodies  by  any  general  law.  (See  Assembly  Documents  of 
1838,  No.  122,  and  the  ease  of  Beers  and  Warner,  22  Wendell,  103.)  They 
accordingly,  with  an  almost  hypercritical  caution,  whenever  speaking  of  the  con- 
templated partnerships,  denominated  them  u associations  of  persons,”  and  in  their 
organization,  made  none  of  the  usual  provisions  for  M directors ;”  allowed  no 
suits  or  conveyances  except  by,  to,  or  against  the  President  for  the  time  being, 
and  by  his  natural  or  individual  name;  superseded  the  old-fashioned  term 
stockholders  by  that  of  shareholders ; and  instead  of  assuming  that  all  or  any  of 
the  existing  regulations  in  regard  to  corporate  bodies,  would  of  necessity  apply 
to  the  new  associations,  selected  from  among  tliese  regulations  a few  deemed 
suitable  and  proper,  and  expressly  declared  that  those  so  selected  (thus  clearly 
rejecting  all  others)  should  be  binding  upon  these  associations,  “ in  tbe  same 
manner  as  upon  any  (not  any  other)  moneyed  corporation ;”  and  in  a whole 
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series,  from  year  to  year,  of  subsequent  statutes,  uniformly  spoke  of  * incorpor- 
ated banking  institutions  within  this  State,”  (see  particularly  act  of  May  7, 
1839,)  as  distinguished  and  different  from  and  uot  synonymous  with 44  associa- 
tions authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  April 
18,  1838.”  What  right,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  applying,  not  constitutional 
restrictions,  but  legislative  penal  enactments,  have  the  judiciary  to  say,  not 
merely  that  these  44  associations”  are,  but  that  they  shall  be  deemed  44  bodies 
corporate,”  when  the  Legislature  have  said — and  said  clearly  and  repeatedly,  by 
the  most  unavoidable  implication — that  they  shall  not.  True,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent to  the  Legislature  to  compel  a Judge,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  a thing 
white  which  in  its  nature  is  black ; but  it  is  competent  to  that  department  of  the 
government  to  declare,  and  the  judiciary  will  be  bound  by  the  declaration,  that 
even  a negro,  black  as  an  original  Hottentot,  shall,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be 
deemed  to  be  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  whitest  specimen  of 
the  Circassian  race.  It  is  a mere  question  in  that  respect,  of  legislative  inten- 
tion. The  Legislature,  even  asggainst  undisputed  corporations,  had  a perfect 
right  to  repeal  absolutely  any  or  all  of  these  penal  laws,  and,  of  course,  as 
against  the  new  44  associations,”  to  declare  that,  unless  where  specially  applied, 
they  should  not  be  applicable.  This,  in  effect,  they  have  done,  by  declaring,  in 
terms  of  the  most  pointed  implication,  that  the  free  banking  associations  were 
not,  and  in  no  event  should  be  deemed  to  be  44  bodies  corporate  or  politic,”  bat 
banking  partnerships,  with  all  the  rights  of  natural  persons,  except  as  to  issuing 
bills  or  notes  to  be  put  in  circulation  as  money,  and  upon  their  compliance  with 
the  directions  prescribed  by  the  act,  with  only  a limited  liability  for  partnership 
debts.  The  late  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  the  legislative  intention,  in  two  cases,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Free  Banking  law,  held,  as  in  that  view,  and  that  view  only,  they  had  a right  to 
hold  that  these  associations,  in  spite  of  legislative  definition  to  the  contrary,  were 
in  fact  bodies  corporate,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  Court 
of  Errors,  however,  on  an  appeal  to  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal,  and 
after  the  most  elaborate  discussion,  an  opposite  conclusion  was  subsequently 
arrived  at,  as  distinctly  expressed  in  a specific  resolution  (see  23d  Wendell,) 
adopted  22  to  3,  declaring  44  that  the  associations  organized  (under  the  general 
law,)  are  not  bodies  politic  or  corporate  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.”  The  general  banking  law,  under  which  the  free  banks  are  estab- 
lished, contains  no  provision  expressly  allowing,  or  expressly  prohibiting,  by 
that  particular  designation,  the  purchase  of  44  State  bonds.”  Fourteen  of  iU 
sections  are  devoted  entirely  to  securing  the  community,  by  proper  safeguards, 
from  losses  which  might  arise,  as  they  had  too  often  arisen,  out  of  a vicious 
paper  currency — the  remaining  eighteen  almost  entirely  to  the  removal  of  the 
then  existing  and  much  complained  of  monopoly  character  of  the  previous  New 
York  bankiog  system,  which,  while  it  corrupted  the  Legislature,  denied  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  the  exercise  of  their  just  and  natural  rights.  Bv  the 
first  sections,  notes  intended  for  circulation  as  money,  were  to  be  engraved  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Controller,  and  countersigned  in  his  office  with  a uniform 
signature,  and  secured  by  a deposit,  with  him,  of  public  stocks,  or  of  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  By  the  other  sections,  the  restraining  act  was  to  a great  extent 
repealed,  and  the  limited  partnership  act,  in  effect,  enlarged ; giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  44  associations,”  upon  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions, 
not  only  exemption  from  any  liability  beyond  their  share  of  the  common  stock, 
bat  also  the  faculty  of  transmitting  such  share,  with  its  attendant  responsibili- 
ties, to  others,  without  involving  a dissolution  of  the  firm.  Contrary  to  the 
previous  restricted  policy,  any  person  might  now  44  establish  offices  of  discount, 
deposit  and  circulation,”  and  44  associate,”  or,  in  other  words,  form  partnerships 
for  that  purpose— such  associations  to  have  44  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking,”  and  the  44  incidental  powers”  necessary  for  the  management  of  sock 
business. 

Under  this  act,  and  not  under  any  charter  of  incorporation,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Trust  and  Banking  Company  was  organized.  It  was  authorized,  among 
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other  things,  therefore — for  each  are  the  terms  of  the  act— “to  discount,”  not 
only  bills  and  notes,  but M other  evidences  of  debt,”  without  restriction,  and  to 
loan  money  on  any  kind  of  security,  real  or  personal.  Now,  to  discount  includes 
to*buy ; for  discounting,  in  most  cases,  is  but  another  term  for  buying  at  a dis- 
count. (See  Richardson’s  Dictionary.)  And  what  is  a bill  ? Jacobs,  in  his 
Law  Dictionary,  defines  a bill  to  be  a “ common  engagement  for  money  given 
by  one  man  to  another;  being  sometimes  with  a penalty,  called  a penal  bill,  and 
sometimes  without  a penalty,  then  called  a single  bill,  though  the  latter  is  most 
frequently  used.  By  a bill,”  says  he,  “ we  ordinarily  understand  a single  bond, 
without  a condition.”  Consequently  the  company,  under  the  power  of  discount- 
ing bills,  were  authorized  to  buy  bonds,  especially  single  bonds,  which — if  we 
may  assume  as  proof  matter  of  public  notoriety — is  the  precise  form  of  these 
State  securities.  They  are  simple  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  and  prom- 
ises or  engagements  to  pay,  with  interest,  at  a future  specified  period.  They 
are  seldom  even  under  seal,  although  a bond  under  seal  without  a condition  is 
none  the  less  a note  or  bill,  being  denominated  in  law  a“  sealed  note,”  or  “ single 
bill.” 

The  sealed  notes  in  question  are  made,  it  is  true,  by  a State,  and  not  by  an 
individual.  But  the  act  does  not  limit  these  associations  to  the  purchase  of  the 
notes  of  individuals.  The  power  granted  by  it  is  general,  and  without  restric- 
tion, to  discount  any  bills  or  notes.  Had  the  company,  under  this  power,  dis- 
counted a bond  of  the  city  of  New  York,  no  one,  I presume,  would  have  doubted 
the  legality  of  the  act — and  wherein,  so  fnr  as  the  present  point  is  concerned,  do 
State  bonds  differ  from  city  bonds  ? Should  it  be  said  that  these  State  engage- 
ments are  payable  at  a remote  day,  we  may  ask,  is  a written  moneyed  obligation 
less  a bill  or  note  if  payable  in  twenty  years,  than  if  payable  in  twenty  days  ? 
Or — for  that  is  all  we  are  required  to  establish — is  the  instrument  less  an  evi- 
dence of  debt  when  made  by  a State  and  payable  with  interest  at  a long,  than 
when  made  by  an  individual  or  ordinary  corporation,  and  payable  at  a short 
period? 

That  the  general  power  to  purchase  bills,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt, 
carried  with  it  incidentally,  if  not  directly  the  authority  to  purchase  State  bonds, 
and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  the  Legislature,  is  further  obvious  from  the 
second  section  of  the  act,  which  provides,  as  originally  passed,  “ that  whenever 
any  person,  or  association  of  persons  formed  for  the  purpose  of  banking  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  legally  transfer  to  the  controller  any  portion  of 
the  public  debt  now  created,  or  hereafter  to  be  created  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  this  State  or  such  other  States  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  controller,  such 
person  or  association  of  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  controller 
an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes,  &c.”  Now,  how,  we  may  inquire,  were 
these  associations  to  transfer,  if  they  could  not  buy  any  public  debt?  And 
where,  in  the  act,  is  the  authority  to  buy,  unless  it  be  contained  in  the  words — 
“power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bonking,  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  debt,  or  loaning  money,”  or  in  the  words,  “ incidental  powers  ne- 
cessary to  carry  such  business?” 

If  the  grant  be  not  embraced  in  these  words,  it  is  nowhere.  And  yet,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  Legislature  assumes — and  such  a definition  is  conclusive — that  a 
grant  of  power  to  purchase  public  debt,  as  well  as  private,  is  contained  in  the 
act;  and  as  a consequence,  by  necessary  implication,  declares  that  the  provision 
was  intended  to  give  and  did  give  the  power  so  to  do,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  was  intended  to  recognize  and  did  recognize  the  natural  right  of  asso- 
ciations as  well  as  individuals  to  purchase  and  hold  that  class  of  obligations,  as 
well  as  any  other  bills,  notes,  and  evidences  of  debt.  Thus  do  the  terms,  pur- 
chasing evidences  of  debt,  unrestricted  not  only  in  their  own  nature,  import  the 
right  to  deal  in  the  public  debt  of  a State,  but  they  are  expressly  assumed  so  to 
mean  by  the  very  Legislature  which  used  them,  and  in  the  very  statute  in  which 
they  were  used. 

It  may  be  that  the  grant  was  impolitic : but  it  is  the  office  of  the  judiciary,  in 
the  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  2 Selden,  12,  “ to  administer  the  law  as 
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the  Legislature  has  declared  it ; not  to  alter  the  kw  by  means  of  ©otwtrnetfon, 
in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  or  ineomrenience  sometimes  only  imaginary — funk- 
ing from  a fair  interpretation  of  the  law.”  Under  the  monopoly  and  restrictive 
system  of  restraining  acts  and  chartered  banks,  as  existing  prior  to  1838,  it  fas 
usual.  1 admit,  to  prohibit  these  institutions  from  baying  and  sailing  Stals 
stocks.  These  special  prohibitions,  however,  are  only  an  additional  evidence 
that,  without  them,  under  the  general  authority  to  bank,  would  have  been  nt> 
eluded  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  such  stocks.  But  h is  sufficient  to  know  that 
one  object  of  the  free  banking  law  was  to  remove,  not  to  increase  restrictions; 
to  overturn,  and  not  to  re-establish  the  chartered  system.  So  strong,  as  already 
stated,  had  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  become,  that  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  a year  before  the  passage  of  the  General  Banking  Law,  the  Legis- 
lature were  compelled  to  repeal  all  that  portion  of  the  Revised  Statutes  4*  which 
prohibited  individuals,  or  associations  of  persons  not  incorporated,  from  keeping 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit” 

The  general  act,  therefore,  of  1838,  in  this  respect  did  bat  recognize  and  en- 
large the  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  citizen  established  the  year 
previous.  Again,  the  bonds  or  bills  in  this  ease  all  or  most  of  them  were  pay- 
able in  London.  They  were  in  effect,  if  not  in  form,  in  the  nature  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  State  of  Indiana  on  their  bonkers  in  England,  and  may  fairty, 
therefore,  without  undue  straining  of  language,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
prohibition,  be  included  in  the  power,  expressly  granted,  of  M baying  and  sell- 
ing foreign  coins  and  bills  of  exchange.”  They  were  engagements  by  the  State 
to  deliver  so  many  pounds  sterling  in  London  at  the  periods  specified,  in  con- 
sideration of  a certain  number  of  dollars  to  be  paid  at  certain  other  periods  in 
New  York  by  the  banking  company.  At  all  events,  it  is  conceded,  and  coaid 
not  be  denied,  that  the  company  had  power  to  bay  this  class  of  evidences  of 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  them  with  the  controller;  and  the  ease  shows 
conclusively  that  neither  the  State  itself  nor  the  agents  of  the  State  had  any 
notice  or  suspicion  that  the  purchase  was  for  any  other  object,  or  for  any  object 
whatever  prohibited  by  law. 

The  courts  of  a State  of  the  Union  will  not  presume  that  the  Legislature  of 
another  State  of  the  same  Union  intended  to  violate  its  laws,  or  to  authorize 
any  of  its  agents  to  do  so.  The  legislature,  therefore,  of  Indiana  must  be 
taken  to  have  authorized  a lawful,  and  not  an  unlawful  disposition  of  its  bonds; 
and  if  the  transfer  in  question,  (as  we  think  we  have  shown  it  was  not,)  was 
unlawful,  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  State,  and  of  consequence,  was  of  no 
effect  to  pass  the  title,  and  the  State  may  now  claim  the  restoration  of  tbe  se- 
curities, or  in  default  of  such  restoration  of  the  specific  bonds,  fall  payment  of 
their  value.  So  that  whether  the  purchase  was  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  result 
substantially  must  be  the  same ; and  the  court,  in  furtherance  of  justice,  would 
be  bound,  under  the  code,  to  allow  any  amendment  of  tbe  proceedings  which 
might  be  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  either  view  of  the  claimant’s  remedy. 
And  this  consideration,  too,  were  there  no  other,  furnishes  a complete  answer 
to  the  receiver’s  second  objection,  which  goes  to  the  form  of  the  subsequently 
delivered  evidences  of  the  company’s  engagement  to  pay,  and  not  to  the  engage- 
ment itself.  For  if  these  evidences,  as  interfering  with  the  currency,  were  un- 
lawful, tbe  agents  of  the  State  of  Indiana  hod  no  authority  to  receive  them  in 
fulfillment  of  the  contract,  and  the  act  in  that  case  did  not  bind  their  principals. 
Second.  But  were  the  negotiable  obligations  of  this  association  of  persons,  as 
the  law  denominates  them,  payable  on  time,  void  by  any  statute  on  the  subject 
existing  in  1839,  when  the  contract  in  question  was  made  I By  that  contract* 
which  bears  date  the  18th  of  January,  1839,  and  covers  the  entire  transaction  of 
81,200,000,  two  of  the  obligations  to  be  given  by  the  banking  company  were 
to  be  for  $100,000,  four  for  $150,000,  eleven  for  $36,363  33fc  each,  and  one  for 
$24,750— denominations  of  bills— it  would  seem  not  very  likely  to  enter  into 
the  cuirency,  or  to  admit  of  any  very  striking  similitude  to  bank  notes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  was  no  statute,  as  I have  shown  in  the  ease 
of  the  Palmers  lately  decided  by  this  Court,  prohibiting  the  giving  of  took  obli- 
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gRtbm  by  the  free  banks  prior  to  that  of  May,  1840— and  even  that  statute,  as 
appears  from  its  legislative  history,  although  expressly  including  associations, 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  “ notes  and  Dills  issued  or  put  in  circulation  as 
money.”  Admitting,  however,  that  it  comprehended  “ obligations”  such  as  the 
present,  its  very  enactment  was  an  admission  that  no  such  prohibition  previously 
existed.  Eke,  why  did  it  declare,  in  the  form  and  with  the  title  of  amendment, 
that u no  banking  association,  (after  the  4th  of  June,  1840,  for  that  is  its  legal 
effect,)  or  individual  banker,  as  such,  should  issue,  or  put  in  circulation  any  bill 
or  note  of  said  association  or  individual  banker,  unless  the  9ame  should  be  made 
payable  on  demand  and  without  interest.”  If  such  was  the  law  already,  why 
declare  it  over  again,  and  why  call  the  act  an  amending  act  ? Or,  if  its  preyious 
existence  was  so  doubtful  as  to  require  and  receive  a more  explicit  declaration  of 
the  legislative  will,  what  justice  is  there,  the  provision  being  penal,  in  exacting 
on  the  part  of  strangers  a previous  knowledge  of  its  requirements  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  fine  and  imprisonment  ? These  obligations,  however,  (that  is  for  the 
#176,000  remaining  unpaid,)  although  given  before,  were  renewed,  it  is  said, 
after  the  act  of  1840,  and  were  renewed  in  a form,  being  for  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  somewhat  modified,  so  far  as  respects  amount*,  from  that 
originally  stipulated ; although  even  those  sums,  it  is  obvious,  are  altogether  too 
large  to  admit  the  idea  of  a currency.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  renewed 
certificates,  whatever  their  denominations,  are  within  the  act— a proposition,  I 
imagine,  which  the  District  Attorney  would  find  it  not  very  easy  to  establish  on 
a criminal  trial — they  are,  in  that  case,  simply  void,  and  leave  tho  original  obli- 
gations standing  in  full  force.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  and  others  discussed  by  me  more  at  length  in  deciding  the  case  of 
the  Palmers,  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  some  one  if  nqt  in  all  aspects  of  the 
transaction,  is  entitled  to  recover,  and  that  a decree  ought  to  be  entered  accord- 
ingly.* 
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FAILURES— OEOWINO  DISREGARD  OF  COMMERCIAL  DISHONOR— CHANOE  OF  POLICY  IS  THR  MAN- 
AS EMEKT  OF  BANENUFT  EBTATE8  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT—  DEPRESSION  OP  THE  RAILROAD  INTER- 
EST, WITH  THR  CAUSES  AND  CURE— LOSE  OF  THR  ARCTIC—  MARINE  INSURANCE—  BASE  PANIC, 
WITH  STATIBTICS  OF  BASK  BETUENE— DEPOSITS  AND  COIN  AO  E AT  PHILADELPHIA,  SEW  ORLEANS^ 
AND  SAN  FEANC1SCO  HINTS — CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  SEW  TORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  BOSTON 
— FOEEIOS  IMPORTS  AT  SEW  TORE  FOE  SEPTEMBER,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1ST—  IMPORTS  OF 
MT  GOODS— EXPORTS  PROM  SEW  YOEX  FOE  SEPTEMBER,  ABD  FROM  JANUARY  1ST— EXPORTS  OF 
PROD  U OB,  4c. 

The  past  month  has  been  a very  trying  season  for  commercial  credit  There 
has  been  a pressure  upon  the  banks,  and  they  have  been  obliged  in  turn  to  con- 
tract their  accommodations,  and  this  reaction  has  been  mntual,  until  the  strin- 
gency has  been  severely  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  been  a sifting  of  credits,  and  houses  which  were  really  insol- 
vent have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  wall,  while  some  which  were  solvent  bnfc 
widely  extended  have  been  seriously  embarrassed.  As  a whole,  the  mercantile 
classes  have  borne  the  trial  nobly,  and  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  no  one 
has  gone  down  whose  credit  had  not  previously  been  more  or  less  doubted. 
Some  appear  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  disturbed  state  of  com- 
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mercial  affaire  to  suspend  payments,  and  defraud  their  creditors;  while  others 
have  stopped  in  order  to  avoid  the  sacrifices  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  meet  their  obligations  at  maturity. 

There  is  in  this  country  by  far  too  little  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  bankruptcy ; 
and  in  times  like  the  present,  when  there  appears  a plausible  excuse  for  failure, 
the  bankrupt  suffers  too  little  censure,  to  insure  a wholesome  dread  of  permit- 
ting his  credit  to  be  dishonored.  This  grows  in  part  from  our  wonderful  recu- 
perative energy.  In  every  community  there  are  notable  examples  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  business,  but  have  started  again  with  renewed  credit  and  obtained 
a fortune.  In  such  society,  and  with  such  examples  constantly  before  them,  our 
young  men  are  apt  to  look  upon  commercial  dishonor  as  a trifling  evil,  leaving 
no  stain  which  cannot  be  completely  expunged  by  subsequent  success.  The 
laws  in  many  of  the  States  are  by  far  too  favorable  to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
and  allow  creditors  too  little  opportunity  to  discriminate  between  the  unfortu- 
nate and  dishonest.  Two  great  principles  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  case 
of  bankruptcy.  First — that  the  bankrupt  shall  have  no  power  over  his  estates 
the  moment  he  becomes  insolvent ; and  secondly — that  his  assets  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  his  creditors  without  distinction  or  favor.  The  adoption  of  these 
as  ruling  principles  would  correct  two  great  and  growing  evils.  First,  the  im- 
pudent assumption  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupt  that  he  has  a right  to  dictate 
terms  of  compromise  to  his  creditors ; and  secondly,  the  unjust  method  of  dis- 
tribution now  in  vogue,  which  recognizes  a certain  portion  of  the  debts  as  confi- 
dential, to  be  paid  in  full,  while  a meager  per  centage  is  doled  out  to  other 
creditors.  These  principles  once  adopted,  and  enforced  by  judicious  legal  enact- 
ments, (as  they  are  in  a few  of  the  States)  then  every  debtor  would  be  obliged 
to  do  his  utmost  to  repair  the  wrong  he  has  done  in  contracting  obligations  he 
could  not  discharge.  If  his  failure  were  the  result  of  unforeseen  difficulties, 
against  which  common  prudence  could  not  have  guarded  him  ; or  even  granting 
a want  of  judgment,  if  his  errors  have  been  those  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart,  and  the  majority  of  his  creditors  are  satisfied  that  he  had  no  fraudulent 
intent,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a release  by  surrendering  his  whole 
assets.  We  would  even  go  further,  and  allow  a legal  discharge  by  the  courts, 
when  the  creditors  could  show  no  fraudulent  intent,  or  extraordinary  misman- 
agement implying  recklessness  of  purpose.  In  every  case  however,  where  the 
bankrupt  refuses  a thorough  statement  of  his  a flairs,  and  boldly  demands  a re- 
lease upon  his  own  terms,  with  a hinted  alternative  of  a refusal  to  pay  anything, 
creditors  owe  it  to  themselves  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  refuae 
all  compromise  until  the  debtor  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a complete  expoai- 
tion  of  his  course,  and  give  up  all  his  means  to  satisfy  the  claims  against  him. 
The  matter  of  u confidential  ” debts  has  become  somewhat  notorious  through 
the  developments  in  connection  with  certain  recent  failures  in  New  York  city, 
where  about  half  of  the  liabilities  were  assumed  as  of  this  class,  and  paid  in  full, 
while  the  other  half  were  left  with  little  or  no  provision.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
through  such  favoritism  the  friends  of  the  bankrupt,  by  whose  influence  perhaps, 
be  has  obtained  credit  from  others,  may  obtain  the  payment  of  their  own  claims, 
while  those  whom  they  have  led  into  bestowing  undeserved  confidence,  will  get 
little  or  nothing.  If  a debtor  wishes  to  give  especial  security  to  any  particular 
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creditor,  let  the  act  be  done  when  the  obligation  is  incurred  ; after  a man  is  in- 
solvent, we  hold  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  assets  in  his  hands,  and  has  no 
moral  right  to  divide  them  among  his  creditors  according  to  his  own  interest  or 
caprice. 

During  the  recent  pressure  the  railroad  interest  has  been  very  much  affected, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  internal  improvements  has  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  panic  has  partially  subsided,  but  there  is  still  a great  want  of  confi- 
dence in  most  of  these  enterprises,  and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  they  will 
recover  the  standing  they  have  lost.  A similar  depression  occurred  a few  years 
since  in  England,  and  both  were  the  result  of  the  same  cause  ; the  whole  system 
was  managed  by  a few  individuals,  chiefly  for  their  own  benefit,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  contributed  the  means  to  control  or  direct  their 
expenditure  so  as  to  secure  a resulting  benefit  to  the  only  lawful  interest.  Here 
and  there,  we  find  an  exception  to  this,  and  the  corporations  whieh  have  been 
managed  honestly  for  the  highest  good  of  all  interested,  have  been  very  little 
disturbed  by  the  storm,  unless  their  credit  may  have  been  crippled  by  the  general 
distrust. 

The  sad  calamity  by  which  several  hundred  lives  have  been  lost,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  naval  architecture  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
has  excited  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  has  cast  an 
especial  gloom  over  commercial  circles.  The  loss  of  the  Arctic  has  been  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  a long  series  of  marine  disasters,  which  will  make  the 
eurrent  year  unenviably  famous  in  nautical  records.  The  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  probably  exceeded  one  million  of  dollars.  The  marine  insurance  companies 
have  lost  within  the  last  fifteen  months  far  more  than  their  aggregate  profits, 
and  were  the  business  of  the  year  to  be  taken  by  itself  as  a basis  for  a fair  esti- 
mate of  the  risk  of  underwriting,  the  rates  would  have  to  be  still  more  largely 
increased. 

The  Bank  panic  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last,  has  continued,  and  a 
number  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country  have  been  obliged  to  suspend.  In 
New  York  city,  the  Eighth  Avenue,  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  Suffolk,  were 
forced  to  suspend,  and  will  probably  go  into  liquidation.  The  circulation  of  the 
last  two  is  abundantly  secured.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  security  is  less  posi- 
tive, owing  to  the  deposit,  as  port  of  it,  of  $30,000  bonds  and  mortgages,  which 
are  not  so  available  at  a moment’s  warning  as  State  or  Government  stocks,  even 
if  honestly  represented  at  the  time  of  deposit  We  are  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  specie,  or  the  highest  class  of  stocks  form  the  only  reliable  basis  of  bank 
circulation.  The  former  is  the  only  legitimate  security  for  paper  money,  but  as 
it  is  so  easily  spirited  away,  stocks  may  to  some  extent  be  substituted.  Bonds 
and  mortgages  are  not  convertible  with  sufficient  ease,  even  if  genuine ; and 
their  genuineness  cannot  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  certainty  to  place  them 
in  the  first  rank  as  securities  to  be  deposited  with  a public  officer  who  has  no 
pecuniary  interest  at  stake. 

The  specie  in  the  banks  has  fluctuated  some  during  the  month,  but  has  gener- 
ally been  lessened.  The  following  is  a continuation  of  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  city  banks.  In  the  last  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Suffolk  are  not  included : — 
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WBKK.LT  AVKRA0I8  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY  BANKS* 

Arena.  naooot  Awnp  Artngi  Aveng* 


of  Loans  amount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Wenk  ending  and  Discounts.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

June  8 91,916,710  10,281,969  9,881,714  71, 702, 29* 

Judo  10  91,016,171  9,617,180  9,807,889  72,496,869 

June  17 90,068,678  10,013,167  9,144,284  71,969,196 

June  24 88,751,962  9,628,375  9,009,726  69,598,724 

July  1 88,608,491  11,180,800  9,068,268  71,467,98* 

July  8 88,847,281  12,267,818  9,196,767  72,718,448 

July  16 90,487,004  16,074,093  8,837,681  75,227,888 

July  22 92,011,870  16,720,809  8,768,289  76,969,082 

July  29  92,588,579  16,886,864  8,766,777  74,790.666 

August  6 93,728,141  14,468,981  9,124,648  76,878,487 

August  12 93,435,067  18,622,023  8,917,179  74,626.889 

August  19 92,880,108  14,268,972  8,855,528  73,884,568 

August  26 91,447,076  14,898,072  8,811,369  78.781,17* 

September  2 91,891,188  14,714,618  8,934,682  72,866,727 

September  9 91,528,244  14,446,317  8,968,707  78,831,285 

September  16 91,689,782  14,484,259  8,820,609  74,467,701 

Sept.  28 92,095,911  12,932,886  8,802,628  72,988,468 

Sept.  80 92,102,013  12,042,244  8,712,186  71,796,428 

Oct.  7 91,880,526  10,680,617  8,918,482  70,285,610 

Oct.  14 88,618,986  11,180,877  8,634,188  69,141,697 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  Boston  city  banks,  continued 
from  our  last  issue : — 

Sept,  25.  Oct.  2,  Oct.  9.  Oct.  16. 

Capital $31,468,060  $31,643,060  $31,766,688  $31,776,650 

Loans  and  discounts....  50,987,643  60,176.006  49,706,004  50,080,40 6 

Specie. 2,346,392  2,834,597  2,720,6*8  8,058,869 

Due  from  other  banks. . 8,183,105  8,179,029  9,464,953  9,878^27 

Due  to  other  banks. 6,327,608  5,426,325  5,838,045  6,755,834 

Deposits 11,903,980  12,208,225  12,816,662  13,794,878 

Circulation 8,386,806  8,218,216  9,049,166  8,816,766 


The  following  is  a monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts out  of  Boston,  including  a number  of  new  banks  which  have  recently 
gone  into  operation.  Six  banks  have  neglected  to  make  returns : — 


117  BANKS.  118  BANKS. 

Sept.  2.  Oct  1. 

Capital $23,603,837  $22,618,892  Dec.  $884,945 

Loans  and  discounts 42,457,655  40,561,900  Dec.  1,895,756 

Specie 928,598  908,691  Dec.  25,007 

Due  from  other  banks. 8,960,141  4,186,014  Inc.  225.873 

Due  to  other  banks 412,003  450,218  Inc.  88,215 

Deposits 5,647,772  5,815,383  Dec.  382.489 

Circulation 16,981,496  15,877,207  Dec.  604,280 


The  new  banks  are  the  Brighton  Market,  the  City,  (Worcester)  the  Conway, 
the  Grafton,  the  Miller’s  River,  and  the  Townsend.  The  North  Bridgewater  has 
increased  its  capital  $10,823. 

We  continue  our  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  Orleans  mints ; but  this  will  no  longer  contain  the  same  relative  pro* 
portion  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  as  part  of  the  receipts  from 
San  Francisco  are  in  coin  from  the  mint  there  and  pass  directly  into  cucnlatioo 
here,  and  part  are  retained  for  nse  in  California : — 
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DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  HINTS. 


DEPOSITS  foe 

SEPTEMBER. 

From  California.  Total  Gold. 

SUrer. 

Total. 

Philadelphia  Mint 

. $2,620,000  $2,660,000 

$177,000 

$2,887,000 

New  Orleans  Mint 

. 22,959 

26,229 

82,521 

68,760 

Total  deposits 

. $2,642,969  $2,686,229 

$209,621 

$2,896,760 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

New  Orleans. 

Philadelphia. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Double  eagles 

••••.  ..... 

8,434 

$168,680 

Eagles ....... 

8,452 

84,520 

Half  eagles 

28,852 

1411760 

Three-dollar  pieces. ... 

5,000 

$15,000 

Quarter  eagles 

80,872 

200,930 

Dollars 

82,000 

32,000 

Bars 

1,976,907 

Total  gold  coinage  . . 

$16,000 

207,610 

$2,664,797 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Dollars.. 

Half  dollars 

$800,000 

80,000 

$40,000 

Quarter  dollars 

1,040,000 

260,000 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Three-cent  pieces 


Total  silver  coinage. . . . 

....  600,000  $800,000 

corra  coinage. 

1,120,000 

$800,000 

Cents 



278,462 

$2,786 

Total  coinage 

. . . . 605,000 

$816,000 

1,601,062 

$2,967,682 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  deposits  of  gold 
delphia  mint,  since  January  1st : — 

at  the  Phila- 

18SI. 

mt. 

185$. 

1854. 

January  

..  $6,071,669 

$4,161,688 

$4,962,097 

$4,215,579 

February 

3,004,970 

8,010,222 

8,548,528 

2,514,000 

March 

2,880,271 

8,892,156 

7,688,752 

3,932,000 

April 

2,878,853 

8,091,087 

4,851,321 

3,879,000 

May 

8,269,491 

4,885,678 

4,365,688 

8,506,000 

June 

8,687,560 

6,689,474 

4,646,179 

4,000,000 

July 

...  8,127,617 

4,193,880 

8,505,881 

8,940,000 

August 

4,135,312 

2,671,636 

4,518,902 

2,940,000 

September. 

4,046,799 

4,268,687 

8,027,806 

2,660,000 

$32,051,942 

$86,299,258 

$40,864,048 

$81,186,679 

The  falling  off  in  deposits  does  not  indicate  any  decrease  in  the  production 
in  California,  a large  amount  being  now  shipped  without  being  deposited  at  the 
mint  This  difference  will  be  greatly  increased  from  henceforth,  as  the  new 
Assay  Office  in  New  York  is  now  in  operation,  and  all  of  the  gold  intended  for 
shipment  will  be  deposited  there  in  exchange  for  bars,  which  will  be  always  on 
hand.  We  annex  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  month  of  August  which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  our 
last  number : — 

yoL.  xxxi. — no.  v.  38 
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DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  SAN  FBANOXBOO  MINT  FOR  AUGUST. 
DEPOSITS. 


Weight  before  Weight  after 

Cbanoter  of  deposits.  melting.  melting.  Vales. 

Imported  bars ox.  40,064.41  88,617.30  $722, 298  40 

Coinage 68,802.60  66,580.62  1,042,511  96 


Total 98,356.91  95,107.92  $1,764,810  85 

COINAGE. 

Denomination.  No;  of  pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles 40,900  $818,000  00 

Eagles 28,000  280,000  00 

Gold  dollars 4,200  4,200  00 

Imported 802  722,298  40 


Total 68,401  $1,774,498  40 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  for  cosh  duties  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston,  since  the  date  of  our  last : — 

CASH  DUTIES  RKOEIYXD  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORN. 

1851.  1851.  1851.  1854. 


In  September.. . $2,609,832  97  $3,156,107  29  $4,226,340  18  $3,439,492  49 
Previous  8 mos.  28,445,829  93  21,875,395  62  30,664,094  46  28,998,336  82 


Total  9 mos. . $26,056,662  90  $24,531,602  91  $34,780,434  68  $32,437,628  81 

The  receipts  for1  duties  at  the  custom-house,  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
September,  amounted  to  $326,077,  against  $521,811  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  nine 
months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years: — 


1851 

1851. 

1854. 

January 

55 

fesi, oio 

25 

(589,298 

76 

February 

489,000 

00 

628,642 

75 

625,093 

25 

March 

70 

398,023 

80 

316,333 

70 

April 

803,922 

53 

264,768 

66 

379,471 

46 

May 

267,736 

70 

282,221 

80 

828,422 

95 

June 

261,290 

60 

628,508 

90 

804,764 

75 

July 

414,814 

85 

555,489 

00 

485,168 

60 

August 

490,201 

00 

616,112 

10 

601,153 

70 

September 

815,292 

50 

521,811 

00 

825,077 

00 

Totals 

$3,215,536 

93 

(4,652,967 

65 

(8,804,768 

07 

RECEIPTS  AT  THE  BOSTON  CUSTOM-HOUSE  FOR  THE  MONTH  AND  QUARTER  ENDING  SEP- 
TEMBER 30,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SAME  PERIOD  LAST  TEAR. 


Revenue  for  September,  1853 $846,249  65 

Revenue  for  September,  1864 684,228  42 


Decrease 161,021  13 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1853 2,819,666  15 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1854 2,381,616  99 


Increase 61,949  84 


The  foreign  imports  have  fallen  off  at  nearly  all  of  our  ports  during  the  month 
of  September.  The  total  at  New  York  for  the  month  is  $3,025,816  less  than 
for  September,  1853  ; compared  with  former  years,  however,  there  has  been  an 
increase,  the  total  for  the  same  month  being  $1,646,669  greater  than  for  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  and  $4,636,097  greater  than  for  September,  1851. 
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IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  rOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $8,884,172  $11,096,827  $14,791,030  $10,682,781 

Entered  for  warehousing 864,916  623,260  1,577,358  2,755,608 

Free  goods 866,153  834,343  628,290  769,195 

Specie  and  bullion 115,550  66,789  296,026  159,359 


Total  entered  at  the  port $9,730,791  $12,620,219  $17,292,704  $14,266,888 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,669,304  1,264,358  1,709,062  8,181,816 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  warehousing  business  has  largely  increased,  while  the 
direct  entries  for  consumption  have  diminished.  The  imports  for  the  current 
year  at  New  York  clown  to  the  close  of  August,  as  shown  in  our  previous  re- 
port, were  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last  year; 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  difference,  as  shown  above,  is  about  the  same  as  for 
the  expired  portion  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  total  imports  at  New  York  since 
January,  are  83,008,762  less  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1863.  They 
show,  however,  a gain  of  860,225,955  over  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  of 
$42,304,618  over  the  first  nine  months  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
summary : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM 

JANUARY  1ST. 


1851.  1852.  1851.  IM. 

Entered  for  consumption $90,426,070  $83,806,277  $125,188,189  $112,763,834 

Entered  for  warehousing 10,709,917  6,539,890  17,391,246  24,669,714 

Free  goods 7,169,612  10,169,670  10,964,816  18,118,058 

Specie  and  bullion 1,782,529  2,151,954  1,907,257  1,941,141 


Total  entered  at  the  port 110,088,128  102,166,791  155,401,508  162,892,746 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. . . 9,801,584  12,206,926  11,682,018  17,637,217 

Taking  the  comparison  by  quarters,  we  find  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
was  the  only  one  which  showed  any  decline  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year : — 

QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 


1851.  1851.  1853.  1854. 

Firet  quarter $40,608,975  $32,849,576  $50,836,718  $47,260,478 

Second  quarter 81,780,382  28,446,051  47,499,805  47,662,902 

Third  quarter 87,698,791  40,871,164  67,564,985  67,679,871 


Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  80 $110,088,128  $102,166,791  $165,401,508  $152,392,746 

The  following  will  show  what  portion  of  the  September  imports  consisted  of 
dry  goods.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  thow  a greater  falling  off  than  the  total 
imports : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 
ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  1858.  185S.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,293,205  $2,085,897  $3,200,641  $1,372,654 

MRnufactures  of  cotton 600,078  950,820  1,199,298  653,577 

Manufactures  of  silk. 1,553,943  2,070,823  8,864,625  2,095,460 

Manufactures  of  flax. 477,742  742,596  767,926  620,167 

Miscellanous  dry  goods 331,601  446,681  585,535  601,476 


Total.. $4,256,564  $6,296,817  $9,618,024  $5,148,884 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE, 


1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$494,484 

107,154 

245,100 

44,778 

81,059 

$166,667 

69,448 

97,148 

56,955 

86,601 

$287,924 

94480 

58,968 

48,844 

28,491 

$848,882 

285,060 

420,880 

86,012 

36,526 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

1922,576 

4,266,664 

$425,819 

6,296,817 

$608,707 

9,618,024 

$1,677,810 

6,148,384 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

16,179,189 

$6,722,186  $10,121,781 

$6,820,644 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1852. 

185}. 

1814. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax  

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

. $277,963 

159,998 
184,289 
187,148 
90,092 

$96,804 

59,596 

88,150 

56,782 

61,717 

$277,410 

166,675 

120,867 

60,053 

39,185 

$409,040 

174,086 

429,579 

144,649 

102,268 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. $849,490 

. 4,266,564 

$878,001 

6,296,817 

$664,080  $1,259,470 
9,618,024  6,143,335 

Total  entered  at  the  port 15,106,064  $6,669,818  $10,282,104  $6,402,804 


This  proves  the  imports  of  dry  goods  for  the  month  to  have  been  unusually 
light,  the  total,  as  above,  being  $3,81 9,300  less  than  for  September,  1853;  $256,544 
less  than  for  September,  1852;  and  only  $1,396,750  larger  than  for  Septem- 
ber, 1851.  We  also  annex  a comparative  table  showing  the  receipts  for  nine 
months : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  lgT. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $11,965,958  $12,079,080  $21,719,622  $16,680,785 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,448,867  7,906,679  12,217,060  12,802,288 

Manufactures  of  silk  19,828,556  17,020,256  27,625,127  22,766,800 

Manufactures  of  flax 5,161,925  4,781,272  6,899,184  5,679,171 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,087,479  8,475,820  4,468,058  4,686,272 

Total $48,492,285  $45,268,107  $72,818,996  $61,965,266 


WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool  $1,688,155  $1,467,808  $1,798,181  $3,542,617 

Manufactures  of  cotton  1,237,340  1,291,003  882,089  2,889,186 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,225,715  1,638,467  1,163,611  2,613,9S4 

Manufactures  of  flax 507,477  714,607  208,157  725,992 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 811,647  296,552  281,788  831,562 


Total $4,970,884  $5,407,932  $4,888,721  $9,603,842 


Add  entered  for  consumption. .. . 48,492,285  45,263,107  72,318,996  61,965,266 
Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $53,462,619  $50,671,089  $76,652,717  $71,568,608 
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ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,939,209  $1,098,877  $2,202,029  $4,406,036 


Manufactures  of  cotton 1,342,206  745,479  1,160,194  2,363,648 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,794.881  1,812,847  1,836,678  8,246,952 

Manufactures  of  flax 620,107  800,884  298,679  896,884 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 368,675  312,799  814,533  432,199 

Total $6,054,677  $4,270,386  $5,811,118  $11,835,619 


Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 48,492,285  45,263,107  72,818.996  61,965,266 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . $54,546,862  $49,583,493  $77,630,109  $73,300,885 

The  exports  from  some  of  the  southern  ports  show  an  increase,  but  at  New 
York  for  September,  the  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  $1,851,589  less  than  for 
September,  1853,  but  $582,126  greater  than  for  September,  1852,  and  $14273,323 
greater  than  for  September,  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
summary : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Domestic  produce $2,593,986  $3,289,429  $5,579,088  $3,772,124 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 134,271  128,184  63,470  97,839 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 816,047  817,888  626,658  447,664 

Specie 3,490,142  2,122,495  1,244,191  6,547,104 

Total  exports $6,584,446  $6,857,996  $7,413,407  $18,864,731 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 3,044,304  8,735,501  6,169,216  4,317,627 

The  exports  of  specie  have  been  very  large,  being  greater  than  ever  before 
shipped  from  any  port  of  this  country  during  a single  month  of  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  falling  off  in  exports  during  the  last  month  or  two,  the  total 
shipments  to  foreign  ports  from  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie,  since  January  1, 
are  $3,170,513  greater  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1853,  $13,389,375  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $13,295,704  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1851. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 

Domestic  produce $31,498,446  $80,741,612  $40,424,718  $48,225,844 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 580,901  716,626  1,153,996  1,316,299 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). ..  2,916,735  3,284,173  3,392,559  8,599,648 

Specie 31,261,271  20,658,836  15,007,768  80,203,748 

Total  exports $66,207,363  $55,396,247  $59,979,081  $78,845,529 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 84,946,082  34,752,411  44,971,278  48,141,786 

The  shipments  of  specie  although  larger  than  for  either  of  the  last  two  years, 
it  will  be  seen  are  not  as  large  as  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  exports  must 
continue  to  decline  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  the  quantity  of  produce  at 
the  seaboard  is  very  light,  and  the  foreign  demand  will  be  quite  limited  unless 
at  a decline  in  price  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  The  increase  as 
shown  above  was  all  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparison : — 

QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 


FOREIGN  PORTS. 

First  quarter $9,714,728  $10,085,484  $11,020,636  $16,267,937 

Second  quarter 12,742,111  12,060,337  14,401,654  14.929,603 

Third  quarter 9,041,607  8,595,791  15,002,428  12,028,404 

Total  9 months $81,498,446  $80,731,612  $40,424,718  $43,225,844 
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We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  some  of  the  leadiog 
articles  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st 
to  October  21st: — - 


EXPORTS  FROM  MEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  OCTOBER  21  ST. 


m 

1854. 

r 

1851. 

1854. 

Ashes — pots. . 

. ...bbls  8,518 

7,953 

Naval  stores. . 

...bbls  871,786 

682,193 

pearls 

1,552 

Oils — whale. . . 

..galls  289,428 

196,124 

Beeswax 

lbs  168,977 

201,815 

sperm  . . 

897,689 

436,999 

Breadstuff » — 

lard  . . . 

26,606 

Wheat  flour 

..bblsl.417,680 

888,181 

linseed  . 

18,669 

6,941 

Rye  flour  . . 

9,454 

Corn  meal. . 

61,190, 

Provision* — 

Wheat 

.busb4, 264,463 

1,565,610; 

Pork 

..bbls  68,181 

89,106 

Rye 

.......  8,655 

316,168 

Beef 

41,169 

48,021 

Oats  ...... 

66,963 

39,964 

Cut  meats. . . 

, . .Ibs7 ,57  9,069 

15,969,543 

Barley 

Butter 

1,790,898 

Corn 

2,798,245 

Cheese 

......5,318.532 

9.165,429 

Candles — mold-boxes  40,281 

48,649 

Lard 

5,690,646 

11,957,967 

sperm 4,150 

7,961 

Rice 

..tres  20,212 

20,663 

Coal 

...tons  26,328 

18,361 

Tallow 

. ..  Ibs2, 402,688 

4,607,672 

Cotton 

...bales  839,594 

259,128 

Tobacco,  crude. 

..pkgs  20,472 

29,572 

Hay 

3,816 

1 Do.,  manufactor 

ed.lb»4, 978*067 

2,881,610 

Hops 

2,480 

t Whalebone.. . . 

1,240,862 

The  shipments  of  breodstufis  have  all  largely  declined  since  the  opening  of 
the  year,  but  the  exports  of  provisions  have  largely  increased.  There  will  be  a 
moderate  demand  for  cereals  for  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  harvests 
there,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  the  supply  from  this  country  must  be  limited,  for 
want  of  stock  at  the  seaboard.  The  fanners  frightened  by  rumors  of  short  sup- 
plies and  predictions  of  famine  prices,  which  have  been  industriously  circulated, 
have  many  of  them  refused  to  part  with  their  wheat,  and  the  receipts  of  grain  at 
the  ports  have  thus  been  greatly  diminished.  In  addition  to  this,  the  drought 
has  prevented  many  of  the  mills  from  running,  and  the  production  of  Hour  has 
thus  diminished.  The  farmers  will  awake  to  their  mistake  when  the  Spring 
opens,  and  they  find  the  wheat  on  hand  worth  90  cents  or  $1  00  per  bushel, 
when  they  might  have  sold  it  for  twice  that  amount  this  fall.  Any  cause  beyond 
the  necessities  of  his  own  family,  w hich  induces  a farmer  to  hoard  his  produce, 
is  only  productive  of  eviL 


THE  NEW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  OCTOBER  20TH. 

PREPARED  FOR  TRE  MERCHANTS1  MAGAZINE  BY  UIILHORN  k.  PREDRRICR80N,  BROKERS, 

148  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  transactions  for  the  month  ending  October  20th,  have  been  on  a limited  scale, 
and  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the  week  closing  at  date,  have  been  without  any 
material  variation.  Our  stock  baa  gradually  decreased,  (owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
shipping  from  the  fever-infected  distributing  ports  at  the  South,)  until  the  amount  oo 
sale  consists  of  but  little  more  than  a few  unimportant  parcels  which  are  held  at  limits. 
Exporters  and  speculators  have  operated  to  a fair  extent,  but  the  market  has  been 
chiefly  sustained  by  the  demand  from  our  own  spinners. 

For  the  week  ending  September  2 2d,  we  estimate  the  sales  at  8,500  bales.  At  the 
commencement  holders  obtained  a slight  improvement,  but  the  foreign  advices  being 
le»  favorable,  the  market  closed  without  sustaining  the  advance  at  the  following  >— 
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PRICES  ADOPTED  SEPTEMBER  22D  POR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  l — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.&  Texas* 

Ordinary ...  7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling ... . 9*  9*  9*  9* 

Middling  feir 10  10 * 10*  10* 

Fair 10*  10*  10*  11 


The  sales  for  the  week  ending  September  29th,  were  4,500  bales.  Owing  to  a con- 
tinuation of  the  demand  for  our  home  trade,  aided  by  some  inquiry  for  export,  holders 
were  enabled  to  obtain  better  prices  for  most  grades.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
sirable parcels  from  store,  induced  purchases  to  be  made  by  ship  samples,  of  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  week’s  business  consists.  The  market  closed  steady  at  the  an- 
nexed rates: — 

PRI0E8  ADOPTED  SEPTEMBER  29TU  POR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  N.O.&  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling 9*  9*  9*  9* 

Middling  fair 10*  10*  10*  11 

Fair 10*  10*  11  11* 


Less  buoyancy  and  fewer  transactions  took  place  for  the  week  ending  October  6th, 
and  prices  were  alone  sustained  by  our  unusually  small  stock ; the  sales  we  estimate 
at  2,500  bales,  mostly  for  the  home  trade.  There  was  little  or  no  inquiry  from  ship- 
pers owing  to  the  abseoce  of  foreign  advices.  The  market  closed  without  Bpirit  at  the 
following  prices : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  OCTOBER  6TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES  I — 

Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  N.  0.&  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling 9*  9*  9*  9* 

Middling  fair 10*  10*  10*  11 

Fair 10*  10*  11  11* 


For  the  week  ending  October  18th,  the  operations  did  not  exceed  8,000  bales,  but 
under  the  unfavorable  accounts  of  damage  to  the  crop,  an  advance  of  an  *c.  per  pound 
was  obtained  on  all  grades,  with  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders  to  sell.  On 
the  llth  the  total  loss  of  the  Steamer  Arctic  was  announced,  which  spread  a gloom 
over  all  the  departments  of  trade,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  week  there  was  but  little 
inquiry  for  anything,  the  great  public  loss  sustained  being  the  topic  Of  conversation 
everywhere.  The  following  are  the  rates  at  the  close  of  the  week : — 


PRICES  ADOPTED  OCTOBER  13TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Ordinary. 

Upland. 

7* 

Florida. 

7* 

Mobile. 

7* 

N.  O.  k.  Texas. 

7* 

Middling 



9* 

9* 

9* 

9* 

Middling  fair.. . 

. 10* 

10* 

10* 

11 

Fair 

10* 

11 

11* 

11* 

For  the  week  ending  at  date,  (October  20th,)  there  was  more  doing  at  a still  further 
improvement  of  an  *c.  per  pound,  based  on  favorable  foreign  advices  and  the  advance 
in  the  southern  markets.  The  sales  of  the  week  we  estimate  at  5,500  bales,  about 
equally  divided  to  spinners  and  shippers.  The  amount  on  sale  is  much  reduced  and 
enables  holders  to  demand  the  full  rates  annexed  : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  OCTOBER  20TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES*. — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  8 

Middling 9*  9*  9*  9* 

Middling  fair 10*  10*  10*  11 

Fair 11  11*  11*  11* 


Crop. — Complaints  of  damage  in  some  sections  are  well  authenticated,  and  estimates 
now  range  from  28  to  8,200,000  bales. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  1853-54. 

We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , through  the 
attention  of  our  reliable  correspondent  at  Richmond,  a comparative  statement  of  the 
Virginia  tobacco  trade,  together  with  a statement  of  the  exports  of  flour  from  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  to  foreign  ports  for  the  last  three  years. 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE  1858-4. 

Stock  on  hand  and  shipboard  October  1,  1853 hhds.  10,091 

Inspected  in  the  year  ending  October  1,  1854 47,862 

57,953 


Exported  direct  to  foreign  ports 14,420 

Stock  on  hand  and  shipboard  October  1, 1854  9,060 

23,480 

Manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise  84,473 


Against  48,920  hogsheads  the  previous  year — showing  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
quantity  manufactured ; but  as  the  shipments  coastwise  cannot  be  ascertained,  no  cor- 
rect estimate  can  be  made. 

The  deficiency  in  the  quantity  inspected,  as  compared  with  last  year  (47,862 
against  50,567)  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  weight  of  the  hogsheads  this  year  be- 
ing greater  and  making  up  more  than  the  difference  in  number. 

The  number  of  factories  was  considerably  reduced  and  the  operations  of  others 
diminished,  as  compared  with  1852-8.  As  usual,  a very  large  quantity  was  manufac- 
tured from  loose  tonacco,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  inspections. 

PARTICULARS  OF  INSPECTION. 


1852.  1853.  1854. 

Richmond hhds.  24,119  23,488  23,739 

Petersburg 10,489  11,405  10,219 

Lynchburg 10,700  10,219  9,607 

Clarksville 4,001  8,860  2,688 

Farmville 2,255  1,406  1,464 

Tye  River....  242  189  150 

Total 51,806  60,567  47,862 

PARTICULARS  OF  EXPORT. 

1852.  1851.  1854. 

Great  Britain hhds.  5,416  4,828  3,292 

France 8,558  904  8,821 

Italy 1,910  1,045  4,202 

Belgium 480  683  .... 

Holland 1,025  473  662 

Bremen 1,482  2,248  2,428 

Australia ....  ....  20 

Total ' 18,771  10,081  14,420 

Tobacco  stems  shipped  to  Bremen 4,779  6,999  5,684 


EXPORT9  OF  FLOUR  FROM  RICHMOND  AND  PETERSBURG  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

1S52,  1851.  1854. 

To  Europe .bbls.  8,295  6,940  48,781 

To  Brazil 58,945  80,074  79,486 

To  Australia ....  17,956  88,750 

To  British  Provinces 7,680  9,796  6.364 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AMD  COMMERCE  OF  CIMCIMNATI. 

In  a former  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine  we  have  pub- 
lished the  usual  annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  year 
ending  August  31,  1864  ; and  in  subsequent  pages,  under  our  “Journal  op  Banking, 
Currency  and  Finance,”  will  be  found  a statement  of  the  money  and  exchange  mar- 
ket of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  as  above.  For  similar  statistics,  Ac^  for  previous 
years,  our  readers  are  referred  to  former  volumes  of  this  Magazine.* 


QUANTOT  AND  VALUE  07  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM  PORT  OF  CINCINNATI,  FOR  TSARS 
ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1868  AND  1864. 


t 

— 18W-4.- 

1862— S. 

Average 

Total 

Total 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Apples. ....... 

Alcohol 

8,289 

$1  75 

$14,417 

$8,160 

18,570 

16  75 

811,047 

62,848 

Beef.. . . < 

21,064 

11  00 

251,594 

296, 892 

Beef. 

7,646 

16  00 

122,836 

159,725 

Beans 

3,698 

2 75 

10,169 

294,375 

Brooms 

16,401 

2 10 

82,842 

22,292 

Butter 

brls. 

3,608 

80  00 

108,090 

114.990 

Butter.. 

firkins  and  kgs. 

41,696 

10  00 

415,950 

677,056 

Bran,  Ac. 

16,495 

65 

10,071 

649,090 

Bagging 

6,109 

2 75 

16,799 

85,132 

Corn 

89,426 

1 00 

89,426 

66,401 

Corn  Meal 

407 

2 60 

1,057 

796 

Cheese,  

28 

19  75 

454 

514 

Cheese 

189,728 

8 25 

454,116 

450,626 

Candles  

152,068 

7 00 

1,064,476 

978.598 

Cattle 

12,042 

50  00 

502,100 

94,716 

Cot  too 

15,446 

48  00 

46,885 

520,214 

Coffee 

48,684 

16  00 

778,144 

10,730 

Cooperage 

172,849 

1 00 

172,849 

103,858 

Egga 

6,421 

7 50 

48,157 

66,842 

Flour 

882,778 

6 80 

.2,096,501 

1,174,357 

Feathers 

9,594 

24  00 

230,356 

829.240 

Fruit,  dried. . . , 

82,008 

1 10 

85,208 

87,702 

Grease 

15,694 

16  00 

251,104 

85,540 

Grass  seed 

14,876 

15  00 

215,625 

124,996 

Horses 

2,078 

125  00 

269,750 

221,500 

Hay. 

780 

2 50 

1,950 

8,804 

Hemp. 

6,190 

85  00 

117,650 

92,580 

Hides  ......... 

6,816 

10 

681 

2,702 

Hides 

No. 

86,882 

8 00 

108,961 

104, 210 

Iron 

839,886 

1 60 

643,817 

855,290 

Iron 

62,373 

4 00 

249,492 

221,924 

Iron 

18,882 

80  00 

1,466,560 

898,888 

Lard 

67,084 

19  00 

1,084,616 

810,388 

Lard 

84,846 

4 00 

878,884 

493,250 

Lard  Oil 

47.276 

28  00 

1,228,728 

858,520 

Linseed  Oil  ... . 
Molasses 

6,409 

82  00 

206,038 

178,888 

68,881 

8 00 

507,048 

716,616 

Oil  Cake. 

1,830 

14  00 

25,620 

52,626 

Oats 

8,778 

1 00 

8,778 

6,697 

Potatoes,  Ac. . . 

bbls. 

7,296 

1 25 

9,119 

16,348 

Pork  and  Bacon 

49,230 

48  00 

2,363,040 

2,829,000 

Pork  and  Bacon 

61,778 

18  00 

981,984 

1,063,080 

Pork  and  Bacon. 

134,959 

12  00 

1,619,500 

2/ *88,1 02 

Pork  and  Bacon. 

18,806 

19  00 

857,814 

174.802 

Pork  and  Bacon, 

in  bulk. . . .lbs. 

1,939,548 

6 

96,977 

170,289 

Rope,  twine. . . . 

P8*- 

10,340 

7 00 

72,380 

93,320 

* See  Merchants'  Magauncy  vol.  xxv.,  pages  486-489 ; also,  vol.  xxvlt.,  pages  613-817 ; also,  vol 
xxlx„  pages  743-751,  and  previous  volumes. 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

-1851-4. 

Average 

Value. 

Total  ' 
Value. 

1851-1. 

Total 

Value. 

§°*p 

boxes 

89,646 

$8  25 

$128,644 

$111,108 

Sheep 

head 

1,014 

2 00 

2,028 

2,104 

Sugar 

hhda. 

44,1 19 

45  00 

1,986,365 

1,501,712 

8alt 

.bbls. 

37,251 

3 00 

111,735 

49,305 

8alt 

sacks 

30,466 

1 30 

39,606 

36,954 

Seed,  Flax 

.bbls. 

2,945 

4 50 

13,452 

10.629 

Suudry  merch~ 

•Pg8- 

1,208,630 

6 00 

7,201,180 

6,346,850 

Sundry  merch 

.tons 

12,444 

600  00 

7,466,400 

3,668.400 

Sundry  liquors 

.bbls. 

48,515 

40  00 

1,940,600 

1,342,700 

Sundry  manufactures.. . , 

pieces 

881,972 

4 00 

1,527,888 

646,556 

Sundry  produce 

•PS9- 

98,736 

3 50 

825,576 

169,463 

Starch 

boxes 

81,700 

3 26 

43,022 

92,557 

Tallow 

8,162 

29  00 

236,698 

109.641 

Tobacco .kegs  and  boxes 

30,741 

22  00 

676,302 

701,074 

Tobacco- 

. . hhds. 

9,353 

84  00 

785,652 

579.768 

Tobacco 

. .bales 

3,370 

7 00 

23,690 

9,387 

Vinegar. 

6.504 

2 50 

16,260 

20,635 

Whisky 

249,712 

8 00 

1,996,896 

1,957,881 

Wool 

..  .bales 

6,439 

35  00 

226,365 

396.144 

Wool 

....lbs. 

14,193 

30 

425,790 

66,512 

White  Lead 

...kegs 

74,381 

2 00 

148,562 

151,822 

Castings. 

..pieces 

169,085 

6 00 

954,480 

840,336 

Castings 

. . .tons 

2,974 

100  00 

279,400 

268,400 

Totals 

$45,432,780 

$37,369,884 

VALUr.  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  TER  PORT  OF  CINCINNATI  DURING  THE  TEARS  ENDING  AUGUST 
31st,  1853  AND  1854. 


Apples 

31,479 

$1 

75 

$55,076 

$24,806 

Beef 

1,841 

11 

00 

*0,251 

12,298 

Beef 

58 

16 

00 

928 

4,578 

Bagging 

175 

2 

75 

481 

297 

Barley  

286,536 

70 

200,675 

90,737 

Beans  

21,332 

1 

00 

21.882 

72,706 

Butter 

bbls. 

16,842 

30 

00 

705,260 

494.502 

Butter 

.firkins  <fc  kegs 

11,692 

15 

00 

175,880 

191,296 

Blooms 

4,836 

75 

00 

362,700 

224.600 

Bran,  <fcc 

65,045 

65 

42,279 

40,708 

Candles 

... boxes 

815 

7 

00 

5,705 

20,181 

Corn 

745,455 

45 

253,454 

303,800 

Corn  meal 

31,888 

50 

16,694 

9,546 

Cider 

bbls. 

1,634 

8 

00 

4,902 

8,714 

Cheese  

52 

19 

75 

1,027 

1,802 

Cheese 

216,892 

3 

26 

704,919 

672,400 

Cotton 

22,518 

43 

00 

968,059 

711,650 

Coffee 

91,425 

16 

00 

1,462,800 

1,746,208 

Codfish 

1,889 

31 

00 

43,089 

36,340 

Cooperage  

197,183 

1 

00 

197,188 

116,799 

Ejfgs 

. . boxes  <&  bbls. 

15,608 

7 

50 

117,060  % 

111,247 

Flour  ....  

.bbls. 

427,464 

6 

80 

2,693,028 

1,728.990 

Feathers 

8,641 

24 

00 

207,384 

252,986 

Fish 

sand.  bbls. 

18,247 

11 

00 

200,717 

244,398 

Fish 

. . .kegs  <b  kits. 

6,448 

3 

00 

19,344 

11.802 

Fruits,  dried.. . . 

73,150 

1 

10 

80,465 

69,030 

Grea«e 

bbls. 

6,623 

16 

00 

102,968 

44,128 

Glass 

36,767 

2 

50 

91,917 

107,407 

Glassware 

51,806 

4 

60 

233,127 

155.907 

Hemp 

11,759 

80 

00 

352,770 

92,608 

Hides,  loose  . . . . 

No. 

88,875 

2 

90 

112,787 

141,644 

Hides,  green . . . , 

42,720 

5 

2,186 

1,758 

Hay 

19,424 

2 

50 

48,060 

14,472 

Herrings 

15,093 

60 

5,546 

6,742 
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—1851-4. 

oo 

«£Ti 

Average 

Total 

Total 

Quantity. 

value. 

value. 

value. 

Hogs 

525,273 

$10  00 

$5,262,730 

$4,836,842 

Hops 

3,531 

60  00 

214,860 

154,860 

Iron  and  steel . . . 

880,405 

1 60 

696,648 

470,401 

Iron  and  steel  . . . 

bdls. 

72,780 

4 00 

291,120 

264,524 

Iron  and  steel. . . 

14,246 

80  00 

1,140,480 

395,472 

Lead 

pigs 

65,259 

5 00 

826,895 

228,356 

Lard 

bbls. 

76,094 

19  00 

1,445,786 

983,198 

Lard 

19,752 

4 00 

79,008 

. 130,786 

Leather 

bdls. 

18,561 

10  50 

194,890 

196.890 

Lemons 

6,695 

4 50 

30,127 

82,121 

Lime 

87,087 

80 

69,629 

60,586 

Liquors 

. . . .hhds.  A pipes 

8,840 

120  00 

460800 

894,110 

Merchandise  and  sund pgs. 

846,190 

80  00 

26,885,700 

16,141,680 

Merchandise 

6,014 

600  00 

8,008,400 

661,200 

Molasses 

bbls. 

86,4  30 

8 00 

691,440 

1,359,254 

Malt 

42,646 

70 

29,852 

80,631 

Hails 

101,546 

4 60 

456,967 

468,711 

Oil 

bbls. 

11,228 

28  00 

314,384 

294,196 

Oranges 

boxes  A bbls. 

5,779 

6 00 

28,895 

53,604 

Oakum 

4,071 

16  00 

65,136 

33,546 

Oats 

bush. 

437,423 

85 

163,097 

113,300 

Oil  cake 

135,0u0 

oo  i 

881 

8,750 

Pork  and  bacon  . 

hhds. 

12,164 

48  00 

583.872 

915,060 

Pork  and  bacon. . 

2.736 

18  00 

49,248 

71,000 

Pork  and  bacon . . 

bbls. 

39,387 

12  00 

472,644 

606,535 

Pork  and  bacon . . 

27,059,927 

5* 

1,488,295 

1,880,803 

Potatoes 

bbls. 

35,243 

1 25 

44,058 

19,406 

Pig-iron 

41,807 

45  00 

1,882,315 

1,297,697 

Pimento  and  pepper bags 

4,174 

15  00 

62,610 

83,850 

Rye 

29,592 

75 

22,194 

32,202 

Resin,  tar,  Ac. . . . 

16,161 

3 75 

60,603 

79,932 

Raisins 

22,540 

8 50 

78.840 

76,299 

Rope,  twine 

4,483 

7 00 

31,381 

27,084 

Rice 

3,242 

28  00 

93,776 

149,688 

Sugar 

64,461 

45  00 

1,900,745 

2,313,763 

Sugar 

25,441 

14  00 

856,174 

336,050 

Sugar  

2,349 

30  00 

70,470 

63,450 

Seed,  fhx 

bbls. 

40,850 

4 50 

✓ 21  825 

15V256 

Seed,  grass 

19,894 

15  00 

298,410 

224,040 

Seed,  hemp 

984 

2 50 

2,460 

2,600 

Salt 

66.372 

1 80 

86,283 

92,125 

Salt 

bbls. 

90,830 

8 00 

272,496 

117,129 

Shot 

2,889 

24  00 

69,336 

29,385 

Tea 

14,197 

25  00 

354,925 

459,475 

Tobacco  

bhdi. 

8,744 

84  00 

728.496 

681,804 

Tobacco  ........ 

bbls. 

8,118 

7 00 

21.828 

17,346 

Tobacco 

, . . . .boxes  A kegs 

30,235 

22  00 

665,170 

1,060,422 

Tallow 

4,230 

29  00 

122,670 

79,649 

Wines 

. . ..bbls.  t £ casks 

7,544 

38  00 

286,672 

864,394 

Wines 

. .baskets  t boxes 

8,379 

12  00 

100,548 

113,292 

Wheat 

408,085 

1 35 

650,914 

267,733 

Wool 

4,950 

85  00 

173,355 

274,416 

Whisky 

bbls. 

285,243 

8 00 

2,281,944 

1,130.409 

Yarns,  cotton. . . . 

6,879 

1 50 

10,318 

110,430 

Yarns  

114,767 

1 75 

200,831 

86,381 

Lumber 

80,000,000 

H 

1,200,000 

1,125.000 

Coal 

8,198,000 

12 

983,770 

540000 

Shingles 

35,000,000 

3 50 

122,600 

75,000 

Staves,  wood,  and  stone. 

— 

226,000 

197,000 

Totals 

.... 

65,730,029 

51,230,644 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BACON  SIDES,  SHOULDERS,  PRIME  LARD,  AND  BAOON  HAMS  FOR  THE 
TEARS  ENDING  AUGUST  81  ST,  1868  AND  1864: — 


/ SIDES. s , — SHOULDERS. — \ PRIME  KEG  LARD.  /—PLAIN  HAMS.— > 


1852-8. 

1853-4, 

1852-8. 

1853-4. 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1852-3.  1863-4. 

Sept . . 

...  n 

74 

74 

n 

m 

. . 

101 

Oct . . . 

...  8 

7* 

7f 

6* 

m 

m 

. . 

101 

Nov. . . 

...  7* 

H 

71 

6* 

hi 

. . 

11 

Dec.. . 

. . 9 

5 

4 

104 

81 

. . 

. . 

Jan  . . 

...  9 

. . 

8 

. . 

104 

81 

, , 

. . 

Feb... 

...  7* 

6f 

6| 

5f 

9f 

9f 

9 

8* 

March. 

...  7J 

6* 

6 

5f 

9i 

n 

»i 

81 

ApriL. 

...  7* 

6* 

6* 

H 

n 

04 

8* 

81 

May  . . 

...  7* 

6» 

. . 

H 

104 

10 

9 

8 

June ... 

...  e* 

H 

. . 

6 

104 

10 

»1 

8 

July  . . 

...  6* 

H 

. . 

6 

lOf 

104 

9* 

8 

Aug  .. 

...  e* 

6 

.. 

54 

104 

104 

91 

81 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  NEW  ORLEAN8  MOLASSES,  PRIME  WESTERN  RESERVE  CHEESE,  FLOUR 
AND  WHEAT,  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  YEARS  ENDING  81  ST  AUGU8T  1858  AND  1851. 

f—  N.  O.  MOLASSES.—*  /— W.  R.  CHEESE.—*  , FLOUR. v / WHEAT. v 


1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1852-3, 

1853-4. 

1852-3. 

1858-4. 

1852-3. 

1853—4. 

Sept. . . . 

. 88 

244 

«f 

81 

$3  85 

$4  91 

60 

88 

Oct 

. 28 

244 

7 

9 

3 27 

5 29 

60 

964 

Nov.  .... 

. 28 

241 

84 

9 

8 72 

6 19 

66 

$1  04 

Dec 

. 274 

244 

04 

9 

4 10 

5 27 

75 

1 021 

Jan 

. 291 

244 

81 

81 

4 80 

5 69 

80 

1 14 

Feb 

. 294 

24 

84 

84 

4 06 

6 72 

77 

1 334 

March. . . 

. 29 

234 

04 

84 

8 67 

6 84 

75 

1 25 

ApriL. . . 

. 264 

21 

04 

9 

3 68 

6 69 

75 

1 31 

May  .... 

. 25$ 

22 

74 

84 

3 76 

7 78 

74 

1 60 

June... . 

. 25 

21 

7 

8f 

4 00 

7 56 

84 

1 41 

July  . . . . 

. 22 

20 

7 

84 

3 88 

7 04 

80 

1 04 

Aug  . . . . 

. 22 

^0 

74 

94 

4 05 

7 80 

80 

1 81 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  RIO  COFFEE,  NEW  ORLEANS  SUGAR,  CORN,  AND  MESS  FORK,  FOR 
TWO  TEARS  ENDING  81  ST  AUGUST,  1858  AND  1854. 


, RIO  COFFEE. ,, 

, — N.  O. 

SUGAR. x 

, CORN. s 

, MESS 

PORK. \ 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1852-3 

1853-4. 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1852-8. 

1853-4. 

Sept.  .. 

91 

124 

54 

61 

43 

55 

(19  60 

fl4  41 

Oct. .... 

91 

111 

64 

41 

55 

19  50 

14  87 

Nov..... 

94 

12 

54 

54 

40 

41 

14  75 

12  80 

Dec.. . . . 

94 

124 

44 

61 

871 

41 

16  87 

11  62 

Jan 

94 

13 

44 

54 

42 

40 

16  16 

11  50 

Feb.... 

104 

124 

44 

6 

434 

46 

14  75 

12  87 

March . . 

104 

124 

44 

6 

40 

454 

14  50 

12  20 

April... 

J04 

124 

44 

44 

41 

49 

14  40 

12  00 

May . ... 

104 

12 

4f 

5 

40 

53 

14  75 

12  25 

June  . . . 

10 

Hf 

4f 

44 

43 

524 

14  66 

12  00 

July 

10 

HI 

44 

5 

48 

46 

14  10 

11  00 

Aug.  . . . 

104 

Ilf 

44 

54 

56 

50 

14  00 

11  75 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CANADIAN  COMMERCE  IN  1858. 

It  appears  from  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  of  Canada  for  1858,  recently 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  that  the  exports  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$28,801,803,  and  the  imports  to  $31,981,486.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
$11,465,408,  and  the  imports  therefrom  $18,489,121  ; exports  to  the  United  States 
$10,725,456;  imports  $11,782,147.  Exports  to  North  American  colonies  $1,880,466; 
imports  $682,660  ; exports  to  British  West  Indies  $20,184 ; imports  $3,479  ; to  other 
countries  $209,791;  imports  from  other  countries,  $1,074,029.  The  increase  of  the 
aggregate  imports  and  exports,  since  the  preceding  year  was  fifty-ieveri  per  cent. 
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EXPORT  OF  COTTON,  RICB,  AND  LUMBER,  FROM  CHARLESTON,  IN  1862-54. 

We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  exports  of  Cotton  and  Rice,  from  the  port 
of  Charleston,  (South  Carolina,)  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1858,  and  ending  the  81st  of  August,  1854,  compared  with  the  previous  commercial 
year,  commencing  and  ending  at  the  same  time : — 


f 

-1853-4. — 

" 1 N 

1852-1. — 

\ 

Sea  Island. 

Upland. 

Rice. 

Sea  Island. 

Upland. 

Rice. 

Liverpool 

18,881 

144,997 

8,865 

12,329 

169,161 

7, 267 

Scotland 

106 

8,232 

.... 

836 

4,869 

4 

Other  British  ports. . 

199 

555 

8,889 

.... 

4,611 

4,032 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

14,186 

148,784 

7,204 

12,665 

178,641 

11,298 

Havre 

8,966 

88,580 

5,680 

5,188 

61,697 

2,068 

Marseilles 

.... 

784 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

Other  French  ports. . 

.... 

2,965 

1,552 

.... 

2,622 

1,»47 

Total  to  France 

8,966 

87,279 

7,182 

5,188 

54,819 

4,515 

Holland. 

2,202 

189 

• • • • 

1,819 

199 

Belgium 

2 

8,029 

2,154 

• • • e 

4,991 

1,121 

North  of  Europe. . . • 

.... 

7,408 

7,447 

. . . . 

12,509 

6,383 

Total  North  of  Europe 

2 

12,689 

9,740 

.... 

19,319 

6,703 

South  of  Europe. . . . 

.... 

18,901 

.... 

.... 

27,682 

.... 

West  Indies,  Ac.. . . . 

.... 

.... 

22,152 

.... 

.... 

16,221 

Total  foreign  ports. . 

18,154 

217,603 

46,278 

17,848 

279,961 

88,782 

Boston 

891 

16,821 

6,766 

148 

18,387 

9,878 

Rhode  Island,  Ac.. . . 

.... 

498 

.... 

400 

86 

New  York 

6,140 

148,438 

41,060 

1,981 

117,364 

44,780 

Philadelphia. 

81 

12,984 

4,786 

• • • • 

18,346 

9,630 

Baltimore  A Norfolk. 

• • • • 

12,887 

10,197 

. . . . 

11,682 

5,011 

New  Orleans,  Ac. . . . 

.... 

.... 

16,176 

• • • • 

.... 

17,688 

Other  U.  S.  ports  . . . 

.... 

102 

647 

49 

480 

1,326 

Total  coastwise 

6,612 

190,676 

79,461 

2,128 

166,649 

87,994 

Grand  total 

24,761 

408,278 

126,749 

19,976 

446,610 

126,742 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS 

OF  ROUGH 

RICE  AND 

LtWBIB 

FROM  THE  PORT  OF  CHARLESTON, 

FOE  TEAES  ENDING  81  ST  OF  AUGUST: — 


, 1851 

Rough  Rice. 
Bushels. 

1-4. , 

Lumber. 

Feet. 

, 185 

Rough  Rice. 
Bushels. 

?-i. , 

Lumber. 

Feet. 

Liverpool  

T/Mwlnn 

47,248 

49,296 

453,393 

38,144 

82,802 

868,909 

Other  British  ports 

506,011 

128,424 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

Havre 

96,589 

959,404 

64,281 

97,283 

115,446 

492,883 

64,477 

90,680 

Bordeaux 

18,122 

11,642 

Other  French  ports 

.... 

169,196 

10,288 

Total  to  France 

18,122 

880,710 

11,642 

165,342 

North  of  Europe 

154,284 

648,472 

122,488 

194,458 

South  of  Europe 

West  Indies,  Ac. 

.... 

1,265,408 

246,561 

100 

8,526,651 

2,042,848 

Total  foreign  ports 

264,045 

6,780,646 

249,576 

3,140,546 

Boston 

Rhode  Island,  Ac.. ......... 

4,190,779 

4,846,103 

1,428,861 

11,875 

8,287,347 

4,101,128 

1,285,097 

New  York 

48,885 

99,907 

Philadelphia 

2,993,416 

2,600 

4,064,892 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

2,709,369 

3,546,920 

Other  United  States  ports. . . 

15,684 

855,977 

1,211,600 

Total  coastwise 

59,019 

17,114,006 

114,276 

17,496,979 

Grand  total 

328,064 

28,844,650 

868,862 

20,687,525 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  have  more  than  quadrupled  between  the  yean 
1812  and  1852,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  have  increased  eightfold. 
We  show  the  progress  of  their  imports  and  exports  as  follows : — 


Yea r. 

IMPORTS. 

Foreign. 

/ EXP 

Foreign. 

CRTS. n 

Domestic. 

1812 

£9,633,000 

£29,508,000 

1820 

10,666,000 

38,895,000 

1825 

9,169,000 

47,166,000 

1830 

8,550,000 

61,140,000 

1835 

12,797,000 

78,376,000 

1840 

66,873,000 

13,705,000 

102,263,000 

1845 

88,330,000 

10,259,000 

134,385,000 

1860 

100,400,000 

21,893,000 

176,437.000 

1861 

23,782,000 

190.668,000 

1862 

23,329,000 

196,216,000 

PRICE  OF  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

John  J.  Heuderson,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Democracy,  has  prepared, 
from  materials  in  his  possession,  the  following  table  of  the 

PBICR  OF  HALF-BRED  DOWN  AND  LEICESTER  HOOOAT  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND  FOR  THIRTY- 

TWO  TEARS : — 


Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Ota.  p.  Ib. 

1822... 

....  81 

1880... 

35 

1888.. 

...  45 

1846. 

....  30 

1823... 

38 

1831... 

1839.. 

...  89 

1847. 

29 

1824... 

48 

1832... 

80 

1840.: 

...  80 

1948. 

21 

1826... 

43 

1833... 

50 

1841.. 

...  29 

1849. 

24 

1826... 

24 

1834... 

62 

1842.. 

...  25 

1860. 

24 

1827  .. 

....  30 

1885. . . 

46 

1843. . 

...  22 

1851. 

....  29 

1828... 

....  34 

1836... 

48 

1844.. 

...  83 

1852. 

• >4  * 31 

1829.... 

....  27 

1887... 

36 

1845.. 

...  83 

1853. 

....  87 

Average  for  82  years,  37$  cents  per  lb. 


FUR  TRADE  IN  1803. 


The  extent  of  the  fur  trade  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  of  the  quantity  of  skins  exported  from  the  port  of  Quebec  alone  during  the 
year  1803: — 


Beavers 

93,778 

Racoons 

152,338 

Martens 

31,441 

Musquash 

73,625 

Otters 

17,469 

Cats 

18,218 

Minks 



12,062 

Moles 

5,596 

Fishers 

7.326 

Elks 

637 

Foxes 

9,788 

Wolverines 

1,400 

Bears , 

23,779 

Rabbits,  ermine, and  squirrels. 

2,799 

Deer 

Seals 

207,229 

2,664 

Castorum lbs. 

1,430 

THE  LAGER  BEER  TRADE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  beer,  especially  lager  beer,  statistics  of  St.  Louis  for  the  last  season  are  stated 
by  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  as  follows : — 

St  Louis  has  about  twenty-four  breweries,  and  every  one  of  them  had  stored  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  ale  for  this  summer  that  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  one. 
As  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  of  this  article,  the  quantity  may  be 
safely  reckoned  at  forty  thousand  barrels  of  lager  beer,  and  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
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barrels  of  common  beer.  By  an  average  connt.  one  barrel  of  thirty  gallons  gives  about 
three  hundred  glasses.  Thus  we  have  about  twelve  millions  of  glasses  of  lager  beer, 
and  about  six  millions  of  common  beer — in  all,  eighteen  million  glasses  of  beer  drunk 
in  St  Louis  from  the  1st  of  March  last  up  to  the  17  th  of  September,  the  time  the 
lager  beer  gave  out  Common  beer  is  sold  at  five  dollars  per  barrel  and  lager  beer 
seven  dollars,  that  is,  at  wholesale;  this  will  make  the  amount  received  by  the  brew- 
ers  for  lager  beer  $290,000,  and  for  common,  $100,000 — together  say,  $880,000.  The 
retailers,  at  five  cents  a glass,  took  in  $600,000  for  lager  beer  and  $800,000  for  the 
common  article.  Just  think  of  it  Nearly  a million  of  dollars  ($900,000)  spent  in 
St  Louis  during  one  summer  for  beer  l And  that  chiefly  among  the  Germans  them- 
selves. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  following  Circular,  which  is  of  great  consequence  to  those  interested  in  the 
fisheries,  was  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  transmitted  to  the  Collector 
of  the  Customs  in  New  York : — 

Texas  vet  D*r  aetm  emt,  October  16,  U54. 

Sir  : — In  consideration  of  the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  probable  exemption  from  duty,  at  an  early  day,  of  fish  of  all  kinds, 
the  products  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  last,  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon  due  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
said  treaty  respectively  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  provincial  colonies  affect- 
ed  by  the  treaty  aforesaid,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  certain  arrangements  and  under- 
standings dependent  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  had  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
issue  the  following  instructions  for  your  government,  to  wit : — 

1.  On  the  entry  at  your  port  for  consumption  of  the  fish  of  the  description  men- 
tioned, and  due  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  you  will  give  the  owners  importers,  or 
agmt,  a proper  receipt  therefor,  with  the  custom-house  seal  attached,  specifying  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  vessel,  the  date  of  her  entry,  the  place  from  whence  arriving, 
with  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  fish. 

2.  Should  the  parties  desire  to  warehouse  under  bonds,  you  will  permit  the  same  to 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  taking 
care  to  give  such  particulars  of  the  law  on  the  transaction  in  the  bond  as  to  show  the 
true  object  of  the  obligation.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  WASHINGTON,  Acting  Sec.  of  Treasury. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  U.  8.  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

This  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  two  Governments  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1864.  It  was  duly  ratified 
on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  18th  day 
of  August,  1864,  by  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Provincial  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  exchanged 
on  the  9th  day  of  September,  at  Washington,  by  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  John  F.  Cramptoo,  her  Majesty’s  Minister  to  the  United  States.  On  the  11th 
day  of  September,  1854,  it  was  made  public  by  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  treaty,  which  is  now  in  force,  is  **  word  for  word”  as  follows 

PROCLAMATION  BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  being  eaually  desirous  with  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding  between  their  respective 
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citizens  and  subjects  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of 
British  North  America  secured  to  each  by  article  l of  a Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818 ; 
and  being  also  desirous  to  regulate  the  commerce  aod  navigation  between  their  re- 
spective territories  and  people, and  more  especially  between  her  Majesty’s  possessions 
in  North  America  and  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  recip- 
rocally beneficial  and  satisfactory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  confer 
and  agree  thereupon — that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  of  America, 
William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  Lord  Bruce  and  Klgin,  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  knight  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  noble  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  Governor- General  in  and  over  all 
her  Britannic  Majesty’s  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America  and  in  and  over 
the  island  of  Prince  Eaward — who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  above-mentioned  Convention  of 
October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish 
of  every  kind,  except  shell- fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward’s  island,  and  of 
the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from 
the  shore;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and 
the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  : provided  that,  in  so  doin^,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any 
part  of  the  said  coast  m their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  or  settle  any  disputes  as  to  the 
places  to  which  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to  British  fishermen,  contained  in 
this  article,  and  that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  contained  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing article,  apply,  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the  application  of  either  to 
the  other,  shall,  within  six  months  thereafter,  appoint  a commissioner.  The  said  com- 
missioners, before  proceeding  to  any  business,  shall  make  and  subscribe  a solemn  de- 
claration that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection  to 
their  own  country,  upon  all  such  places  as  are  intended  to  be  reserved  and  excluded 
from  the  common  liberty  of  fishing  under  this  and  the  next  succeeding  article,  and 
such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

The  commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire 
in  any  case  or  cases  on  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they  should 
not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a per- 
son, and  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire  in  cases  of  difference  or  disagreement  between  the  commissioners. 
The  person  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act 
as  such  in  any  case,  make  aod  subscribe  to  a solemn  declaration  iu  a form  similar  to 
that  which  shall  already  have  been  made  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings.  In  die  event  of  the  death,  ab- 
sence, or  incapacity  of  either  of  the  commissioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  or  of 
their  or  his  omitting,  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or 
umpire,  another  and  different  person  shall  be  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid  to  act 
as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or  umpire  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  person  so 
originally  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  such  declare 
atiou  as  aforesaid. 

Such  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  coasts  of  the  North  American 
Provinces  and  of  the  United  States  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  and 
second  articles  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  designate  the  places  reserved  by  the  said  arti- 
cles from  the  common  right  of  fishing  therein. 

The  decision  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  be  given  in 
writing  in  each  case,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively. 
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The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  solemnly  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  conjointly,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  abso- 
lutely final  and  conclusive  in  each  case  decided  upon  by  them  or  him  respectively. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that  British  subjects  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands 
thereunto  adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
their  fish : provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
property,  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part 
of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery, 
and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are 
hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annex- 
ed, being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty  - 


SCHEDULE. 


Grain,  flour,  and  breadstufls  of  all  kinds. 
Animals  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats. 
Cotton-wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 
Undried  fruits,  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds. 

Products  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures 
living  in  the  water. 

Poultry,  eggs. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 
Stone  or  marble,  in  its  crude  or  unwrought 
state. 

Slate. 

Butter,  cheese,  tallow. 

Lard,  horns,  manures. 

Ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds. 

Coal. 


Pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round, 
hewed  and  sawed,  unmanufactured,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Firewood. 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Pelts,  wooL 
Fish  oil. 

Rice,  broom-corn,  and  bark. 

Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 

Hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  burr  or 
grindstones. 

Dye-stufls. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Rags. 


Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
the  means  of  communicating  between  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with 
their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as  now  are  or  may  here- 
after be  exacted  of  her  Majesty’s  said  subjects ; it  being  understood,  however,  that 
the  British  Government  retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  Government  of  tne  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  if  at  any  time  the  British  Government  should  exercise  the 
said  reserved  right,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  sus- 
pending, if  it  think  fit,  the  operation  of  article  three  of  the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as 
the  province  of  Canada  is  affected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  or  the  canals  may  continue. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  navigate 
Lake  Michigan  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of  navi- 
gating the  river  St  Lawrence,  secured  to  American  citizens  by  the  above  clause  of 
the  present  article,  shall  continue ; and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  further 
engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  Governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  no  export  duty  or  other  duty  shall  be  levied  on  lum- 
ber or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  territory  in  the  State  of 
Maine  watered  by  the  river  St  John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river 
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to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Abt.  5.  The  present  treaty  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
it  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  by  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  those  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies 
which  are  affected  by  this  treaty  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into  operation,  and,  further,  until 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  give 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same ; each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of 
ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

It  is  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  stipulation  is  not  inteoded  to  affect  the 
reservation  made  by  article  four  ol  the  present  treaty,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  operation  of  articles  three  and  four  thereof. 

Abt.  6.  And  it  is  further  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the 
foregoing  articles  shall  extend  to  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  that  colony.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of 
Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  not  embrace  in  their  laws, 
enacted  for  carrying  this  treaty  iDto  effect,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  then  this 
article  shall  be  of  no  effect ; but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it 
effect*  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  the 
remaining  articles  of  this  treaty. 

Abt.  7.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  rati- 
fications shall  take  place  in  Washington  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof  or 
earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty,  and 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  triplioate  at  Washington,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

W.  L.  MARCV,  [l.  •.] 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE,  [l.  s.] 


TREAT?  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BORNEO. 

The  following  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Highness  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  the 
city  of  Bruni,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1850.  It  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  31st  of  January,  1853,  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Bruni  11th  of 
July,  1858,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  12th  of  July,  1854. 

BT  THB  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — A PEOCLAMATION. 

His  Highness  Omar  Ali  Saifeddin  ebu  Marhoum  Sultan  Mahomed  Jamalil  Alam 
and  Panjiran  Anak  Murnin,  to  whom  belong  the  government  of  the  country  of  Bruni 
and  all  its  provinces  and  dependencies,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  other,  have  agreed  to  cement  the 
friendship  which  has  long  and  happily  existed  between  them  by  a convention  contain- 
ing the  following  articles : — 

Article  1.  Peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding  shall  from  henceforward  and 
forever  subsist  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  highness  Omar  Ali 
Saifeddin,  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  their  respective  successors  and  citizens  and  subjects. 

Art.  2.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have  full  liberty  to  enter 
into,  reside  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  tbe 
dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  they  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  now,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation ; 
and  tbe  subjects  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  at  lib- 
erty to  enter  into,  reside  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandise  through,  all 
parts  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  as  freely  as  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation ; and  they  shall  enjoy  in  the  United  States  of  America  all  tbe 
privileges  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  Commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  now,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be,  granted  therein  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 
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Art.  3.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase,  rent,  or  occu- 
py, or  in  any  other  legal  way  to  acquire,  all  kinas  of  property  within  the  dominions 
of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ; and  hia  highness  engages  that  such  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  within  bis  dominions, 
enjoy  full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for  themselves,  and  for  any  property 
which  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may  have  acquired  already,  before 
the  date  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  4.  No  article  whatever  shall  be  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  or  export- 
ed from  the  territories  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ; but  the  trade  between 
the  Uoited  States  of  America  and  the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
shall  be  perfectly  free,  and  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  custom  duties  which  may 
hereafter  ne  in  force  in  regard  to  such  trade. 

Art.  6.  No  duty  exceeding  one  dollar  per  registered  ton  shall  be  levied  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  entering  the  ports  of  his  highness  the  8ultan  of  Borneo,  and  this  fixed  duty 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  to  be  levied  on  all  American  vessels  shall  be  in  lieii  of  all  other 
charges  or  duties  whatsoever.  His  highness,  moreover,  engages  that  American  trade 
and  American  goods  shall  be  exempt  from  any  internal  duties,  and  also  from  any  in- 
jurious regulations  which  may  hereafter,  from  whatever  causes,  be  adopted  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 

Art.  6.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  agrees  that  no  duty  whatever  shall  be 
levied  on  the  exportation  from  his  highness’s  dominions  of  any  article  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  those  dominions. 

Art.  7.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  engages  to  permit  the  ships-of-war  of 
the  United  States  of  America  freely  to  enter  the  ports,  rivers,  and  creeks,  situate 
within  hia  dominions,  and  to  allow  such  ships  to  provide  themselves,  at  a fair  and 
moderate  price,  with  such  supplies,  stores,  and  provisions  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  stand  in  need  of. 

Art.  8.  If  any  vessel  under  the  American  flag  should  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  his  highness  engages  to  give  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  recover  for,  and  deliver  over  to,  the  owners  thereof,  all 
the  property  that  can  be  saved  from  such  vessels.  His  highness  further  engages  to 
extend  to  the  officers  and  crew,  and  to  all  other  persons  on  board  of  such  wrecked 
vessels,  full  protection  both  as  to  their  persons  ana  as  to  their  property. 

Art.  9.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  agrees  that  in  nil  cases  where  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  accused  of  any  crime  committed  in  any  part  of  his  high- 
ness’s dominions,  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  exclusively  tried  and  adjudged  by 
the  American  consul,  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose ; and  in  all 
cases  where  disputes  or  differences  may  arise  between  American  citizens,  or  between 
American  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  his  highness,  or  between  American  citizens  aud 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo,  the  American  consul,  or  other  duly  appointed  officer,  shall  have  power  to 
hear  aud  decide  the  same,  without  any  interference,  molestation,  or  hindrance  on  the 
part  of  any  authority  of  Borneo,  either  before,  during,  or  after  the  litigation. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Bruni  at  any  time  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1854. 

JOSEPH  BALE3T1ER,  [l.9.] 
OMAR  ALL  SAiFEDDltf,  [l.  s.J 

STORAGE  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  U.  STATES  BY  STEAMERS. 

The  following  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
President  August  3d,  1854.  It  is  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1799,  re- 
gulating the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  of  notice 
to  the  collector  is  reduced  from  five  days  to  three  days  : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever  merchandise  shall  be  hereafter  im- 
ported into  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  vessels  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  it  shall  appear  by  the  bills  of  lading  that  the 
merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  the  eutry  of  the  vessel, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  such  port  to  take  possession  of  such  merchandise 
and  deposit  the  same  in  bonded  warehouse,  and  wheoever  it  shall  not  appear  by  the 
bills  of  lading  that  the  merchandise  imported  as  aforesaid  is  to  be  imm  ediately  deliv- 
ered, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  the  customs  to  take  possession  of  the  same 
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and  deposit  it  in  bonded  warehouse  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  master,  or  consignee 
of  the  vessel  on  three  days’  notice  to  such  collector  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel ; and 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  8d  August,  1854. 


CUSTOM  FEES  AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

Gkorgk  W.  Kimball,  Esq.,  United  States  Commercial  Agent,  under  date,  United 
States  Consulate,  Island  of  St  Helena,  July  4,  1854,  writes: — 

I would  hereby  give  notice  to  the  American  whaling  fleet,  that  after  once  entering 
this  port  and  paying  the  custom  fees,  they  may  return  to  the  island  any  time  or  times 
within  three  months,  for  water  or  any  other  supplies  whatsoever,  without  being  sub- 
jected ip  payment  a second  time  of  the  tonnage  or  other  custom  fees ; and  that  every 
facility  will  be  given  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fleet. 


MOLUCCA  ISLANDS,  FREE  PORTS. 

By  a decree  of  the  king  of  Holland,  dated  8th  September,  1858,  published  in  the 
Java  Bode  of  24th  June,  1854,  the  ports  of  Amboina,  Banda  Ternate,  and  Kajeling 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  are  declared  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

The  only  restrictions  are  in  opium,  which  is  contraband,  and  the  trade  in  govern- 
ment spice  at  Amboina  and  Banda  is  prohibited. 

No  tonnage  or  other  duties  will  be  levied  or  formalities  observed,  other  than  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  opium  and  spice  trade. 


VENEZUELAN  COMMERCIAL  REGULATION. 

COX8ULATE  OP  VENEZUELA,  PHILADELPHIA,  July  27,  1854. 

By  a recent  act  passed  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  all  vessels  destined  to  ports 
in  that  republic  are  obliged,  under  penalty,  to  have  their  manifest  certified  in  duplicate 
by  the  Venezuelan  Consul  resident  at  the  port  from  whence  they  sail.  The  manifest 
must  be  explicit,  and  express  in  detail  the  articles  composing  the  cargo,  as  also  the 
marks,  numbers,  <fec,  of  the  same,  and  the  nature  of  the  packages,  whether  boxes, 
bales,  or  barrels. 

JOSEPH  J.  KEEFE. 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


BOSTON  BANK  CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

The  banks  in  Boston,  where  the  legal  rate  of  interest  i9  six  per  cent  per  annum,  pay 
larger  dividends  than  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  is  seven  per  cent  The 
three  last  dividends  declared  by  Boston  banks — that  is,  of  October,  1853,  April,  1854, 
and  October,  1854 — average  some  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  table,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Bank  stock  seems  to  be  a favorite  investment  in  Boston,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the 
market  value,  a9  given  in  the  tables  below  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
amount  of  corporate  banking  capital  is  much  larger  in  Boston  than  in  New  York. 
The  stock  of  nearly  every  bank  iu  Boston  is  above  its  par  value,  while  in  New  York 
many  of  the  banks  believed  to  be  in  a sound  condition  are  much  below,  especially  those 
out  of  Wall-street.  The  Ocean  Bank,  the  Empire  Oity  Bank,  and  several  others,  pay- 
ing fair  dividends,  and  with  assets  that  show  that  they  are  intrinsically  worth  from 
three  to  six  per  cent  above  par,  have  been  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  below  their  par  value. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  capital  of  the  several  banks  in  Boston,  the  three  last 
dividends  declared,  and  the  market  value  of  the  stock  in  October,  1858,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1854:— 

, DIVIDENDS. * r—VAL.  OF  STOCK.— -\ 


Capital.  Oct, 

’53. 

Ap.,  ’54. 

Oct,  ’54. 

Oct, ’53. 

Sept.,  ’54. 

Boylston  Bank 

Freeman’s 

(400,000 

5 

6 

6 

no 

115 

360,000 

5 

5 

5 

112 

113 

Market  (par  70) 

560,000 

5 

5 

6 

85 

88i 

Suffolk 

1,000,000 

5 

6 

6 

180 

127 

Atlantic 

600,000 

4 

4 

4 

112 

106 

Black6tone 

850,000 

4 

4 

4 

104i 

103 

Boston  (par  20)  

900.000 

4 

4 

4 

67 

56 

Commerce 

2000,000 

4 

4 

4 

102i 

98 

Eagle  

700,000 

4 

4 

4 

106i 

102i 

Exchange 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

108 

10S 

Faoeuil  Hall 

500,000 

4 

4 

4 

104 

104 

Globe. 

i,ooo,oo<r 

4 

4 

4 

112 

no 

Grocers’ 

650,000 

4 

4 

4 

103 

98 

Hamilton 

600,000 

4 

4 

4 

110 

no 

Mechanics’ 

200,000 

4 

4 

4 

108 

100 

* Merchants’ 

4,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

106 

106i 

New  England 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

no 

106 

North  America. 

750,000 

4 

4 

4 

102 

102 

Shawmut 

500,000 

4 

4 

4 

108 

104 

Shoe  and  Leather 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

109i 

106 

Traders* 

600,000 

4 

4 

4 

103 

102 

Tremont 

1,260,000 

4 

4 

4 

109 

107 

Union 

1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

no 

103 

Granite 

900,000 

4 

4 

8i 

103 

98i 

North 

750,000 

Si 

4 

4 

1C2 

101 

Washington 

500,000 

Si 

4 

4 

100 

102 

Howard 

500,000 

, , 

4 

4 

99 

99 

National 

600,000 

, , 

4 

4 

101 

100 

Atlas • 

600,000 

8* 

8i 

4 

102 

102i 

City 

1,000,000 

Si 

H 

102 

101 

Columbian 

500,000 

8* 

»i 

Si 

102 

101 

State  (par  60) 

1,800,000 

8* 

»i 

8i 

62i 

63 

Webster 

1,500,000 

, , 

H 

Si 

103 

102 

Massachusetts  (par  250) . - 

800,000 

8 

8 1- 

5 3 

260 

250 

Eliot 

800,000 

, , 

8 

4 

100i 

99 

Broadway 

100,000 

•• 

•• 

6 

100 

101 

Amount  of  dividends, 

October,  1863  . . 

.... 

, . 8980,250 

Amount  of  dividends, 

April,  1854  ... . 

• • • • 

.,  1,288,600 

Amount  of  dividends, 

October,  1854. . . 

..  • . 

. . 1,237,600 

The  Boylston  Bank  made  an  extra  cash  dividend  of  5 per  cent  May,  1853  ; Atlan- 
tic, 10  per  cent  April,  1854 ; Shawmut,  8 per  cent  July,  1854 ; and  the  Mechanics* 
now  divide  1 2$  per  cent  from  their  surplus.  The  dividend  of  the  Broadway  Bank, 
South  Boston,  is  for  the  first  9 months  of  its  operation. 

The  present  dividend  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  is  8 1-5  per  cent  on  a par  of  8250, 
or  88  per  share. 

The  Atlas  pays  an  increase  of  i per  cent,  and  the  Eliot  1 per  cent,  which  are  the 
only  changes  since  April  last;  and  as  compared  with  October,  1858,  the  North  has 
increased  i per  cent;  Washington,  i;  and  Atlas,  i — thus  showing  a very  uniform 
rate. 

The  whole  number  of  banks  is  now  37,  the  same  as  in  April,  the  Cochituate  having 
failed,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Maverick,  of  East  Boston,  (capital  8400,000,) 
which  commenced  operations  September  14. 

We  give  in  the  above  table  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  the  present  dividends 
are  paid ; but  the  capital  by  the  weekly  statement,  as  given  in  another  part  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine , will  vary  somewhat  from  this,  as  considerable  new  capital  has 
been  paid  in  on  which  interest  only,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  is  allowed.  The  Shaw- 
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mnt  Bank  divides  2 per  cent  on  tbeir  $250,000  increase  of  capital  paid  in  July  1,  'which 
is  equal  to  8 per  cent  per  annum.  Tbe  Boy  Is  ton,  Grocers’,  ana  National,  pay  tbeir 
dividends  on  tbe  whole  amount  of  capital  as  paid  in  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  12  banks  in  Boston  were  authorized  to  increase  tbeir  capital  by  the 
last  Legislature : — 


Banks.  Increase.  Old  capital.  Total. 

Blackstone $400,000  $350,000  $750,000 

Boylston 100,000  890,000  400,000 

Broadway 50,000  100,000  160,000 

Columbian 250,000  500,000  760,000 

Eliot 450,000  800,000  760,000 

Freeman’s 50,000  850,000  400.000 

Grocers’ 250,000  500,000  760.000 

Howard 260,000  500,000  750,000 

Mechanics’ 50,000  200,000  260,000 

National 450,000  800,000  760,000 

Shawmut 250,000  600,000  750,000 

Washington 250,000  600,000  760,000 


The  Merchants’  Bank  have  the  right  to  add  another  million  to  its  capital  under  tbe 
general  banking  law,  as  authorised  by  the  Legislature  of  1863. 

Of  the  above,  the  Boylston  and  Shawmut  have  paid  up  in  full,  and  the  Blackstone, 
Columbian,  Eliot,  Grocers’,  and  National,  in  part  The  Freeman’s,  Mechanics’,  and 
Washington  pay  in  October  1 ; and  the  Broadway  and  Howard  have  not  decided  when 
to  call  for  their  increase  of  capital 

When  tbe  above  increase,  (excepting  the  Merchants’  $1,000,000,)  is  all  paid  in,  the 
total  capital  of  the  87  Boston  banks  will  be  $33,1 10,000. 

We  have  received,  since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  from  an  authentic  source,  the 
subjoined  exhibit  of  the  capital  and  rate  of  the  semi-annual  dividends  paid  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1864,  by  some  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  located  out  of  Boston: — 

Banks.  Capital.  Dir.  Banks.  Capita).  Div. 

Appleton,  Lowell $150,000  5 Essex,  Haverhill $100,000  4 

Chickopee,  Springfield. . 800,000  6 Fairbaven,  Fairhaven. . . 200.000  4 

Haverhill,  Haverhill  .. . 150,000  6 Grand  Bank,  Marblehead  100,000  4 

Lee,  Lee 200,000  6 Gloucester,  Gloucester. . 200,000  4 

Lowell,  Lowell 200,000  5 Lechmere,  E.  Cambr’ge.  100,000  4 

Ocean,  Newbury  port  .. . 100,000  6 Lynn  Mechanics’,  Lynn..  150,000  4 

Old  Colony,  Plymouth. . 150,000  5 Malden,  Malden 100,000  4 

Pacific,  Nantucket 200,000  5 Mechanics’,  Worcester  . . 800,000  4 

Plymouth,  Plymouth...  150,000  6 Mechanics’,  Newburyp’rt  200,000  4 

Randolph,  Randolph  .. . 150,000  6 Merchants’,  Newburyp’rt  210,000  4 

Worcester,  Worcester. . . 250,000  6 Merrimack,  Haverhill . ..  180,000  4 

Quincy  Stone,  Quincy  . . 100,000  4-fr  Mount  Wollaston,  Quincy  100,000  4 

Abington,  Abington. . . . 100,000  4 Milford,  Milford 150,000  4 

Agawam,  Springfield. . . 200,000  4 Naumkeag,  Salem  . . . . 500,000  4 

Asiatic,  Salem 200,000  4 Neponset,  Canton 100,000  4 

Bunker  Hill,  Charlest’wn  200,000  4 Newton,  Newton 150,000  4 

Cambridge,  Cambridge..  100,000  4 Prescott,  Lowell 160,000  4 

Cambridge  Market,  Cam-  Quinsigamond,  WoFster.  160,000  4 

bridge 100,000  4 Rockport,  Rockport ....  100,000  4 

Central,  Worcester 150,000  4 Springfield,  Springfield . 800,000  4 

Charles  River,  Cambr’ge.  100,000  4 Union,  Haverhill 100,000  4 

Citizens’,  Worcester ... . 150,000  4 Village,  Danvers 120,000  4 

Commercial,  Salem  ....  200,000  4 

The  capital  of  the  above-named  banks  amounts  to  $7,360,000;  and  the  total 
amount  of  dividends  declared  and  paid  on  the  same  for  the  last  six  mouths,  to 
$314,000 — equal  to  about  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  th« 

banks. 
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CONDITION  OF  TIB  FEBB  BANE  CURBBNCT  AT  CINCINNATI* 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  44  Free  bonk  currency  has  been  almost  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  what  little  is  still  in  the  market,  can  neither  be  passed  in  trade  nor 
sold  to  the  brokers.  Ohio  banks  have  put  out  their  paper  as  fast  as  possible  or  pru- 
dent, but  this  compared  with  our  wants,  is  only  as  a drop  in  the  bucket  Kentucky 
banks,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  Eastern  banks,  are  not  disposed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  currency.  Their  small  notes  could  not  be  kept  out  because  of  our  law, 
and  the  large  notes  would  be  so  convenient  for  remittances  that  they  would  be  re- 
turned as  fast  as  issued  ; the  gold  and  silver  that  was  to  flow  in,  to  take  the  place  of 
small  notes  of  foreign  banks  is  not  to  be  seen ; and  thus  we  are  without  a circulating 
medium.  The  Indiana  Free  Banks  attribute  the  difficulties  to  the  Cincinnati  brokers, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  that  these  banks  are  generally  unable 
to  redeem  their  paper,  and  that  they  will  be  forced  to  wind  up,  is  quite  apparent. 
The  rates  of  interest  vary  from  one  to  eight  per  cent  per  month.  Tne  demand  for 
money  is  not  large,  but,  as  already  intimated,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.” 


CINCINNATI  MONET  AND  EXCHANGE  MARKET  IN  1853-4. 

In  a former  part  of  the  Merchant d Magazine  we  have  given  the  usual  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  August  81, 1854, 
and  under  our  “ Commercial  Statistics  n for  this  month,  full  statistics  of  the  same.  "We 
give  from  the  same  reliable  source  a tabular  statement  of  the  rates  of  exchange  at 
Cincinnati  on  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  year : — 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a pretty  severe  pressure  was  experienced  in 
the  money  market,  ana  borrowers,  as  well  as  finding  it  difficult  to  negotiate  loans, 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  high  rates  of  interest,  and  at  times  the  best  paper  was 
sold  in  the  streets  at  15  a 18  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  minimum  rates  for  prime 
signatures  may  be  be  said  to  have  been  10  a 12  per  cent.  This  unfavorable  condition 
of  affairs  resulted,  not  so  much  from  a scarcity  of  capital  as  from  a want  of  confidence ; 
the  former  throughout  having  been  more  abundant  than  the  latter  was  strong.  Hav- 
ing, in  another  place,  referred  at  some  length  to  the  causes  which  disturbed  confidence, 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  money  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  the  prospects  do  not  favor  any  change  for 
the  better  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  nor  are  there  any  good  grounds  upon 
which  to  base  apprehensions  of  a pressure  more  severe  than  was  experienced  the  past 
year. 

As  regards  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  however,  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  For  years  past  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has 
been  aiming  its  heaviest  blows  at  our  Banking  Institutions,  and  so  far  has  the  war  of 
extermination  been  carried,  that  all  the  banks  that  were  not  shielded  by  constitutional 
rights,  in  which  they  were  protected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  State  authorities,  have  either  been  forced  to  wind  up, 
or  driven  into  a position  from  which  their  next  step  will  be  to  withdraw  their  capital. 
One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  44  exterminating”  policy,  lias  been  to  open  the  way 
for  a flood  of  foreign  bank  paper,  some  of  which  is  good,  much  of  it  indifferent,  and  a 

freat  deal  of  it  very  bad.  Our  neighboring  State  of  Indiana,  having  a very  liberal 
ree  Banking  law — more  liberal  than  judicious — that  has  been  the  most  fruitful  field 
for  bank  financiers ; and  for  some  months  past  fully  five-sixths  of  the  currency  used  ia 
Ohio  has  been  furnished  by  the  free  bancs  of  Indiana.  The  result  is,  currency  has 
depreciated,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  rates  of  Eastern  that  prevail  To  such  an 
extreme,  however,  has  the  policy  of  the  political  party  who  have  been  in  power,  with 
reference  to  banks  been  carried,  that  a reaction  is  now  taking  place,  and  from  our  next 
Legislature  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  such  action  as  will  redound  to  the  commer- 
cial, agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State. 

The  tax  law,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  enforced  against 
the  bankers,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  classes  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  i.  e.,  every  man  is  taxed  for  whatever  property,  moneys  or  credits  ha 
possesses,  and  also  for  his  debts.  This  question  excited  much  feeling  last  winter,  and 
the  principal  merchants  are  pledged  to  resist  the  collection  of  what  must  be  consid- 
ered unjust  taxes.  This  is  another  matter  that  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  intelligent 
Legislators. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  rates  for  Sight  Exchange  on  New  York, 
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at  the  close  of  each  week,  shows  the  range  to  have  been  much  higher  the  past  year 
than  in  1852-8.  The  quotations,  however,  are  for  currency,  and  the  high  rates  are 
partly  attributable  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  bank  paper,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Another  cause  of  the  high  rates  is  this: — In  1852-8,  Western 
railroads  were  heavy  borrowers  in  New  York,  and  most  of  them  were  sellers  of  ex- 
change. The  past  year  loans  were  not  obtainable  by  these  corporations,  and  instead 
of  selling  exchange  they  were  compelled  to  buy  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  falling 
due  on  their  debts.  Our  quotations  below  indicate  the  rates  for  banker's  checks : — 


/ NEW 

1858-1. 

roax. 1 

1851-4. 

/ NEW  ORLEANS. % 

1858-1,  1858-4. 

Week  ending 

prem. 
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* 
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OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  NOTES  IN  OHIO. 

The  followiog  Act,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  bank  bills  of  other  States  of  a less 
denomination  than  ten  dollars,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture,  and  approved  May  1st,  1854 : — 

AN  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  BILLS,  OF  A LESS  DENOMINA- 
TION THAN  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  body 
corporate,  to  pass,  transfer,  or  circulate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  offer  to  pass, 
tran-fer  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  passed,  transferred,  or  circulated,  or  to  receive,  or 
cause  to  be  received,  any  bank  bill,  or  note  of  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,  un- 
less said  bank  bill  or  note  shall  have  been  issued  by  and  made  payable  at  one  of  the 
banks  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State ; Provided,  however, 
that  the  mere  transfer  or  receiving  of  such  unlawful  paper  bona  fide  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  the  same  directly  out  of  this  State,  for  redemption,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  bank  bills  of  a less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,  unless  issued  by 
and  made  payable  at  one  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  law9  of 
this  State,  shall  not  directly  nor  indirectly,  be  paid  out  or  received  in  payment  of  any 
tax.  debt,  judgment,  decree,  fine,  or  amercement,  or  other  demand  whatever  : and  all 
such  unlawful  paper  Bhall  be  held  in  this  State  to  be  worthless,  and  all  contracts  in 
relation  thereto  null  and  void  ; and  any  disbursements  or  payments  or  exchange  for 
other  property  of  value,  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  therewith,  of  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  bank  or  bankers,  broker  or  brokers,  or  body  corporate,  or  public 
officer  or  officers,  knowingly  violating  auy  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  for  every  such  violation,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  any  other  per- 
Fon  or  persons  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a civil  action  in  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  upon  complaint  in  writiog,  on  oath,  in  the  same  manner  that  debts 
of  a like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  and  under  the  same  limitations  and  provis- 
ions, one  half  of  which  shall  go  to  the  person  complaining,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  township  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,  and  for  the  use  of  com- 
mon schools  in  said  township ; and  the  person  so  complaining  shall  not,  after  the  filing 
of  such  complaint,  be  liable  to  a forfeiture  in  the  same  case,  although  a party  to  the 
same  offense. 

Sec.  4.  The  following  shall  be  the  form  of  the  complaint  in  suits  for  forfeitures  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  but  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  namely  .-—State  of  Ohio, County,  ss.  Be- 

fore me,  A.  B.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  personally  came  C. 

who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  or  about  the day  of , in 

the  year , iu  the  township  of , at  the  county  of , aforesaid,  E.  F.  (if  a bank, 

body  corporate,  broker,  or  public  officer,  describe  them  accordingly,)  did  knowingly 
pass,  (or  transfer,  or  cause  to  be  passed,  or  transferred,  Ac.,  as  the  case  may  be,)  to 

one  G.  H.,  a certain  bank  bill,  (or  note,)  of  the  denomination  of dollars,  not  issued 

by  and  made  payable  at  any  one  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  laws  of  said  State,  and  this  deponent  verily  believes  the  foregoing 
complaint  to  be  true,  and  further  saith  not  (Signed)  C.  D.  Sworn  to  and  subset ibed 

before  me,  at  the  township  and  county  aforesaid,  this day  of . A.  B.,  Justice 

of  the  Peace.  Upon  such  complaint  being  filed,  the  justice  shall  issue  a summons 
thereon,  (or  capias,  or  other  civil  process,  upon  the  proper  affidavit  being  made,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  stating  briefly  therein  the  substance  of  such  complaint,  and  make 
such  writ  returnable,  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  members  of  every  firm,  and  the  stockholders  of  every  incorporated 
company,  and  every  bank  or  banker,  public  officer,  or  other  person  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  forfeiture  specified  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  be  individually  liable  for  the 
redemption  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  of  all  such  unlawful  paper  out  in  circulation,  paid 
out  or  transferred  by  them  or  such  firm,  incorporated  company,  or  bank,  of  which 
they  are  members  or  stockholders;  and  every  tank  or  other  incorporated  comply, 
who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  thereby  forfeit  its 
charter  and  corporated  privileges;  and  all  notes,  and  other  securities  or  obligations, 
discounted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  bank,  banker  or  bankers,  broker  or  brokers, 
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with  or  by  paying  out  the  unlawful  paper,  the  circulation  of  which  is  by  this  act  pro- 
hibited, shall  be  void,  and  no  action  shall  be  maintained  to  enforce  the  collection 
thereof. 

Sec.  0.  That  all  the  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  proyisions  of  this 
act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


GOLD  SHIPMENTS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Commercial  Advertiser  furnishes  the  subjoined  carefully  pre- 
pared table  of  the  shipment  of  treasure  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  by  the  steamers  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes,  for  the  year  commen- 
cing June  1, 1863,  and  ending  with  the  shipment  of  May  16,  1854.  Independent  of 
these  mediums,  large  amounts  have  been  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  conveyed 
by  sailing  vessels.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that,  latterly,  the  means  of  transportation 
and  travel  between  California  and  the  other  United  States  have  become  so  certain, 
expeditious,  and  safe,  many,  in  fact  a large  portion  of  those  going  home,  take  their 
treasure  with  them,  under  their  personal  supervision,  thus  saving  the  charges  incident 
to  forwarding  by  express  and  other  companies.  The  amount  which  thus  leaves  San 
Francisco  it  h impossible  to  estimate.  The  Commercial  has  known  individuals  to  take 
as  much  as  $85,000  in  this  way  by  one  steamer : — 


Via  Panama. 

Vis  Nicaragua. 

Via  Panama. 

Via  Nicaragoa. 

June 

1,  1853.. 

$2,283,050 

Dec. 

16 

666,831 

1,342,044 

“ 

15 

2,223,870 



44 

31 

...  1,046,681 

830,980 

July 

1 

1,645,790 

$358,760 

Jan. 

16 

970,029 

876,403 

44 

16 

1,485,852 

639,200 

Feb. 

1-... 

789,988 

905,400 

Aug. 

1 

1,154,488 

1,898,000 

16 

...  1,184,324 

947,505 

16 

937,945 

1,301,449 

March  1 

897,393 

613,254 

Sept 

1 

975,000 

1,441,680 

** 

15 

...  1,045,785 

770,989 

15 

1,362,478 

831,391 

April 

1 

...  1,459,326 

1,037,463 

Oct. 

1 

1,066,274 

1,493,363 

a 

15 

...  1,079,477 

1,102,917 

*« 

16 

1,055,131 

1,498,584 

May 

1 

912,000 

1,239,500 

Nov. 

1 

1,064,261 

1,690,308 

a 

16 

...  1,134,669 

1,21*2.777 

“ 

15 

1,037,682 

1,485,418 

■ — • 

Dec. 

1 

804,971 

1,638,118 

•28,789,661 

$24,601,398 

•* 

7 

362,965 

none. 

To  the  sums  via  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  add  $310,000  by  steamship  “ Uncle  Sam,’’ 
May  1,  1854,  and  we  have  a grand  total  of  $58,700,869. 


RATES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  EXCHANGE  AT  MOBILE  IN  1853-4. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RANGE  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BILLS  AT  MOBILE  DURING  THE 
COMMERCIAL  TEAR  OP  1853-4. 


Sterling. 

N.  Y.  GO  days. 

N.  Y.  sight 

N.O.  sight. 

Sept 

8f  a 9 pm. 

H a 1J  <!»■ 

fa  j pm. 

par  a £ pm. 

Oct 

8$  a 9 pm. 

2 a2f  dis. 

par  a £ die. 

par  a £ pm. 

Nov 

8£  a 8£  pm. 

2 &2|  dis. 

I*  t pm. 

par  a £ pm. 

Dec 

8 a 8f  pm. 

2 a 2£  dis. 

par  a £ dis. 

par  a £ pin. 

Jan. 

8 a 8f  pm. 

If  a 2 j dis. 

par  & £ dis. 

par  a £ pm. 

Feb 

61  a 7|  pm. 

2£  & 2|  dis. 

$ a 1 dis. 

par  a £ pm. 

March 

7£  a 8*  pm. 

1$  a 2 1-16  dis. 

f dis.  a par. 

par  a £ pm. 

ApriL 

8£  a 9 pm. 

|al|  dis. 

£ a f pm. 

par  a £ pm. 

May 

9 a9j  pm. 

£ a 1*  dis. 

£ a 1 pm. 

par  a £ pm. 

J une 

8 5-16  a 9 1-16  1 5-16  a 2 die. 

par  a f dis. 

f a £ pm. 

July 

8f  a 8£  pm. 

If  a Hdis. 

fa  £ pm. 

£ a £ pm. 

August 

8£  a 9|  pm. 

11  a 2 dis. 

. a £ pm. 

par  a £ pm. 

Average. . . ., 

8f  a 8£  pm. 

If  a 2£  dis. 

£ a 3-16  pm. 

par  a £ pm. 
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SWEDENBORG  ON  PAPER  MONEY. 

MEMORIAL  RESPECTING  FINANCE,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  DIET  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1*701,  BT  EMANUEL 

SWEDENBORG. 

[Translated  for  tbe  Merchants*  Magazine.'] 

If  the  States  do  not,  during  this  Diet,  make  some  arrangement  for  the  gradual  recall 
of  the  notes  now  in  circulation,  and  the  substitution  of  pure  coin  in  their  stead,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  present  prevailing  dearness  will  constantly  increase,  until  the 
country  becomes  exhausted,  when  a national  bankruptcy  in  all  paper  money  must  be 
the  consequence.  This  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  person  when  he  considers, 
that  a note  of  six  dollars  is  now  worth  only  three  dollars  in  plait , (a  former  Swedish 
copper  coin,)  in  foreign  trade,  and  two  in  domestic;  and  if  the  high  prices  still  con- 
tinue, it  will  probably  come  down  to  one  dollar.  In  such  case,  how  can  the  nation  be 
preserved  from  ruin  t These  grievous  and  dreadful  events  can  only  be  prevented  by 
the  restoration  of  a pure  metallic  currency. 

Many  plans  might  be  devised  and  proposed  to  compel  the  circulation  of  the  notes  at 
their  original  fixed  value,  and  thus  meet  the  high  prices ; but  they  must  all  be  of 
little  or  no  avail,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is,  the  restoration  of  a proper  metallic 
currency,  as  it  was  formerly  in  Sweden,  and  is  now  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  money  itself  consists  the  value  of  notes,  and  consequently  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  If  an  empire  could  subsist  with  a representative  currency,  yet  no  real  cur- 
rency, it  would  be  an  empire  without  its  parallel  in  the  world. — TafeVs  Doc.  respecting 
Swedenborg , p.  178. 

INCREASE  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  statement,  which  we  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania,  will  show  tbe  aggregate  increase  of  taxable 
property  returned  by  the  County  Commissioners,  in  each  period  of  three  years  since 
1845,  and  the  amounts  added  to  such  property  by  the  successive  Boards,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  equalization 


Increase  returns  from  1846-48  $42,375,328 

44  41  1848-61  29,858,371 

44  44  1851-54  36,827,892 

Amount  added  by  the  Board,  1846 8,759,625 

44  “ 44  1848 7,114,274 

44  44  44  1851  6,883,153 

44  44  44  1854 6,807,633 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  additions  made  by  each  Board  are  less  than  those  made  by 
the  preceding  one.  This  is  a natural  result,  supposing  the  adjustments  to  be  by  the 
operations  of  the  system  approaching  equality. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  is  now  $531,370,464 — making  an  increase 
in  three  years  of  $40,371,625. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

It  appears  by  the  Grand  List  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  published  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature,  that  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  that 
Commonwealth  is  $194,141,867,  and  of  polls  $676,950,  to  which  should  be  added 
about  $300,000,000  of  railroad,  bank,  and  other  stock,  not  included  in  the  List,  but 
taxed  by  the  State  at  large,  giving  a total  of  $224,818,817  as  the  taxable  property  of 
Connecticut,  equal  to  $607  for  each  person  in  the  State.  The  largest  item  in  the 
assessment  is  land,  apart  from  lots  built  upon.  There  are  2,633.879  acres  in  the 
State,  worth  $56,694,968.  Tbe  next  item  is  dwelling-houses,  $53,972,777.  The 
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number  of  dwellings  is  given  at  60,878,  but  there  are  six  towns  from  which  there  are 
no  returns,  which  would  increase  the  number  to  63,000,  or  one  dwelling-house  to 
every  six  persons  in  the  State.  The  mills,  stores,  Ao,  in  the  State  are  valued  at 
$12,915,281;  the  amount  invested  in  manufacturing  is  $10,698,207  ; the  mooey  at 
interest  amounts  to  $15,877,489  ; amount  employed  in  merchandise  is  $6,564,025,  and 
in  commerce  and  vessels,  $3,288,182.  There  are  $404,103  worth  of  clocks  and  watches 
returned,  and  $250,446  worth  of  musical  instruments;  of  household  furniture,  the 
value  is  $1,277,280.  The  New  Haven  Journal  remarks  that  that  place  is  “ of  course,” 
the  largest  and  richest  of  any  in  the  State,  exceeding  by  $8,000,000  any  other  town, 
and  is  three  times  as  large  as  any  town  except  Hartford.  The  largest  investment  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  operations  is  in  Waterbury,  which  returns  $2,0S0,225 
thus  used;  New  Haven  stands  next,  having  $930,878,  and  Hartford  next,  having 
$670,473.  New  Haven  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  at  interest — $870,100; 
Hartford  next,  and  Stamford  next.  Old  Saybrook  has  the  largest  amount  invested  in 
Commerce. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA* 

In  the  Merchants * Magazine  for  October,  1854,  (present  volume)  we  published  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  loans,  deposits,  circulation,  exchange  and  specie  of 
the  Banks  of  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  Controller,  on  the  31st  July,  1854. 
We  give  below,  for  comparison,  a similar  statement  made  up  to  the  80th  September, 
1854 : — 

Loans.  Deposits.  Circulation.  Specie.  Exchange. 
Bank  of  the  State $1,867,236  $379,363  $1,251,968  $119,801  $265,840 


Branch  at  Columbia. 

998,221 

181,685 

5,651 

20,540 

Branch  at  Camden 

851,027 

12,819 

4,658 

14,759 

S.  W.  R.  R.  Bank 

579,120 

220,677 

258,445 

61,652 

822,155 

Planters  and  Mech.  Bank 

1,003,474 

165,858 

279,175 

122,628 

183,891 

Union  Bank 

952,987 

178,619 

202,915 

74,994 

236,320 

State  Bank 

798,158 

253,087 

377,089 

146,826 

630,281 

South  Carolina  Bank 

843,295 

217,988 

199,252 

89,702 

408,887 

Bank  Charleston 

2,893,851 

866,773 

1,011,537 

184,804 

1,180,268 

Farmers  and  Exchange  Bank.. 

560,648 

189,976 

372,645 

51,353 

816,057 

Bank  of  Hamburg 

288,125 

39,081 

647,865 

136,260 

600,392 

Com.  Bank,  Columbia 

808,795 

146,641 

801,155 

97,076 

808,860 

Bank  of  Newberry 

Planters’  Bank,  Fairfield 

149,706 

22,542 

847,125 

24,185 

891,145 

117,973 

24,163 

248,570 

26,089 

239,315 

Exchange  Bank,  Columbia.. . . 

193,194 

48,280 

544,880 

45,881 

708,361 

Merchants’  Bank,  Cheraw 

875,605 

17,878 

280,099 

24,662 

244,835 

Bank  of  Chester 

230,673 

29,268 

217,780 

24,663 

191,983 

Bank  of  Camden 

211,171 

20,817 

184,310 

43,647 

862.224 

People’s  Bank 

368,488 

21,731 

58  500 

82,063 

108,407 

TotaL 

18,091,782  2,482,245 

6,727,810 

1,255,974 

7,078,465 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  NEW  JERSEY  IN  1854. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  in  1854,  is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Counties. 

Value  of  real  and 
personal  estate. 

County 

tax. 

Counties. 

Value  of  real  and 
persoual  estate. 

County 

tax. 

Burlington. . . , 

..  $22,019,737 

*135,230 

Morris 

...  112,711,190 

$16,000 

Cumberland .. 

..  6,111,000 

6,000 

Ocean 

...  2,136,690 

4,000 

Hunterdon. . . 

..  17,434,069 

18,000 

Somerset. . . , 

....  11,066,387 

Hudson 

..  24,891,115 

15,000 

Salem 

...  9,645,979 

16,000 

Middlesex  . . . 

. . 16,035,906 

12,000 

Warren  . . . . 

...  12,234,141 

11,000 

Monmouth. . . 

..  16,691,619 

15,000 

Mercer 

...  16,119,083 

16,000 

• Includes  appropriations  for  support  of  count/  poorhouse. 
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condition  of  the  banks  of  Connecticut  for  eighteen  tears. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  Connecticut,  made  May  18th,  1854,  furnished  to  our  hands  by  Capt.  Larrabks,  we 
derive  the  following  abstract  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  that  State  in  each  year 
from  188*7  to  1864: — 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  BANK  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORTS  FOR  THE  LAST  EIGHTEEN  TEARS. 


Total 

Loans  and 

Total 

Year. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

liabilities. 

Specie. 

discounts. 

resources. 

1887... 

$8,744,697 

$3,998,325 

$15,715,964 

$415,386 

$13,246,945 

$15,169,285 

1838... 

8,754,467 

1,920,662 

12,302,631 

635,447 

9,769,286 

12,293,372 

1889... 

8,832,228 

8,987,815 

14,942,779 

602,180 

12,286,946 

14,942,779 

1840... 

8,878,245 

2,326,589 

12,950,572 

499,032 

10,428,630 

12,950,612 

1841... 

8,873,927 

2,784,721 

13,866,373 

454,298 

10,944,673 

13,866,273 

1842... 

8.876,317 

2,555,638 

13,465,052 

471,238 

10,683,413 

13,466,052 

1848... 

8,580,893 

2,379,947 

12,914,124 

438,762 

9,798,392 

12,914,124 

1844... 

8,292,238 

8,490,963 

14,472,681 

455,430 

10,842,955 

14,472,681 

1845... 

8,359,748 

4,102,444 

15,243,236 

463,658 

12,447,196 

15,243,285 

1846... 

8,475,630 

4,565,947 

15,892,685 

481,367 

13,032,600 

16,892,685 

1847... 

8,605,742 

4,437,631 

15,784,772 

462,165 

12,781,857 

15,784,772 

1848... 

8,726,381 

4,891,266 

16,808,829 

617,700 

13,424,653 

16,808,629 

1849... 

8.985,916 

4,611,571 

16,947,002 

675,676 

13,740,591 

16,947,002 

1850... 

9,907,503 

5,253,884 

19,122,209 

640,622 

16,607,314 

19,122,209 

1851... 

10,576,657 

6,639,834 

21,999,949 

774,861 

18,190,512 

21,999,949 

1852  .. 

12,509,807 

7,118,625 

25,226,502 

825,379 

20,552,493 

26,226,602 

1863... 

13,950,944 

11,217,680 

82,098,899 

1,259,872 

25,833,850 

32,098,899 

1854... 

16,641,897 

11,207,996 

84,716,899 

1,206,940 

27,397,796 

34,716,899 

NEW  YORK  CHARTERED  BANKS. 

The  charters  of  the  following  New  York  banks  have  expired  this  year : — 


Capital. 

Jefferson  County  Bank,  Watertown $2UU,U00 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  Troy 800,000 

Onondaga  County  Bank,  Syracuse 150,000 

Otsego  County  Bank,  Cooperstown 100,000 

Phoenix  Bank,  New  York  City 1,200,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  those  banks  whose  charters  will  expire  in 
the  year  1856,  and  the  present  amount  of  their  capital : — 


Bank  of  Albany 

Broome  County  Bank 

Central  Bank,  Cherry  Valley 

Mechanics'  Bank,  N.  Y 

Tradesmen's  Bank,  N.  Y.. . . 
Greenwich  Bank,  N.  Y.~. . . , 

Hudson  River  Bank. 

Livingston  County  Bank... . . 
Bank  of  Lnnsingburg 


Will  expire. 

Capital. 

January,  1865. 

$240,000 

«4 

100,000 

M 

120,000 

M 

1,440,000 

M 

400,000 

June,  1855. 

200,000 

a 

150,000 

July,  1855. 

100.000 

120,000 

All  the  charters  will  expire  before  the  year  1867,  except  those  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  and  N.  Y.  Dry  Dock  Company,  which  are  unlimited. 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia  is  something  like 
$16,000,000,  but  of  this  large  sum,  $8,000,000,  or  one-half,  consists  of  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  railroad  companies,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie,  the  North  Western,  Ac.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  city,  under  the  exieting  rates 
of  taxation,  is  estimated  at  $3,700,000,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  the  in- 
terest on  the  entire  indebtedness,  at  about  $8,000,000. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  SPROUE. 


The  following  table  will  Bhow  the  shipments  of  gold  from  California ; the  exports 
of  specie  and  the  imports  of  the  same  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  for  seven 
years  to  1863  inclusive,  and  first  seven  montli9  of  1864.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  ex- 
port large  quantities  of  specie,  but  not  one-half  of  that  which  is  annually  produced  by 


our  mines : — 

Shipm'ts  from 
California. 

Export. 

Imports  from 
Europe. 

Excess  of 
Imports  sod 
Production 
over  Exports. 

1847 

$1,997,739 

$24,121,289 

$22,123,550 

1848 

. . $44,177 

45,841,620 

6,404,648 

6,860,224 

1849 

6,147,509 

6,651,240 

7,394.101 

1860 

. . 86,074,062 

9,983,898 

4,628,792 

80.71S.956 

1851 

. . 55,938,232 

43,764,210 

6,463,692 

17,527,614 

1862 

. . 57,000,000 

25,096,255 

6,503,544 

87,407,289 

1853 

. . 80,000,000 

26,753,856 

5,500,000 

38,746,644 

1854,  7 months. . . 

. . 48,000,000 

84,000,000 

14,000,000 

Total,  7 years., . 

. $263,203,980 

$192,841,726 

$68,216,681 

$128,680,935 

The  $84,000,000  given  os  the  export  of  the  present  year  (1864)  include  $6,000,000 
paid  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Mesilla  Valley — a political  and  not  a commer- 
cial transaction.  Seven-sixteenths  is  not  an  enormous  proportion  for  a producing 
country  to  export. 


GOLD  COIN  COUNTING  AND  CARRYING  CALCULATIONS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  has  made  some  curious  calculations  in  re- 
gard to  counting  the  enormous  sum  of  $204,000,000  in  gold,  the  amount  received  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  from  California,  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  precious  metals  to  December  1st,  1863.  The  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
says: — 

“ In  order  to  give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader  of  the  immense  amount,  two 
hundred  and  four  million  dollars,  I will  merely  state  that,  allowing  each  silver  dollar 
to  weigh  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  sixteen  to  the  pound,  the  weight  would  be  12,760,000 
lbs.,  or  6,876  tons,  allowing  2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton.  To  carry  this  weight,  it  would  re- 
quire 6,375  wagons,  containing  a ton  each,  or  $32,000.  Now  suppose  each  vehicle, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  to  occupy  a space  of  25  feet,  they  would  exteud  in  a continuous 
line,  a fraction  short  of  thirty  miles.  In  order  to  count  such  a vast  sum  of  money  as 
this,  very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  time  it  would  require,  without  making 
calculations  to  that  effect.  Having  myself  asked  several  individuals  familiar  with 
figures,  how  long  it  would  take  to  count  the  sum  above  mentioned,  they  have  so 
widely  differed  in  time,  that  one  could  scarcely  repress  a smile  at  the  result.  Now, 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  which  may  be  made  as  plain  as  A B C,  we  will  suppose  a person 
to  count  60  of  these  silver  dollars  in  a minute,  3,600  on  hour,  43,200  a day  of  12  hours 
each,  or  (Sundays  included)  15,768,000  a year.  I say.  to  count  this  stupendous  amount 
of  money  in  silver  dollars,  it  would  require  a fractiou  short  of  13  years.” 


FINANCES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  1S54. 

The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  financial 
year  ending  April  30,  1864,  has  been  published.  The  total  payments  on  the  city  ac- 
count for  the  year  were  $4,393,808  08  ; on  county  account,  $134,046.  The  city  debt 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $484,184  66.  This  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  a nominal  increase,  as  the  authorities  have  on  band,  in  cash,  to  meet  this 
debt,  the  sum  of  $883,959  27,  which  will  be  applied  thereto.  The  real  increase  is 
thus  shown  to  be  only  $97,175  89,  of  which  $73,000  was  obtained  to  pay  for  the  new 
site  for  the  City  Library  on  Boylston-street  The  amount  of  city  debt  which  will  be 
payable  in  the  present  financial  year  (1854-56)  is  $653,900 — all  of  which  will  be 
met  without  resorting  to  additional  loans.  The  total  amount  of  the  city  debt,  exclu- 
sive of  the  water  debt,  is  $2,367,594  21  ; to  meet  which  there  is  a balance  in  the 
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treasury,  exclusively  applicable  to  this  purpose,  of  $368,969  27.  The  total  debt  of 
tbe  city,  including  the  water  debt,  is  $8,415,996  05. 

The  auditor,  io  bis  Annual  Report,  speaks  of  the  public  improvements  in  Boston, 
consummated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  From  the  year  1886  to  1852,  about  1,500,000  square  feet  of  land,  exclusive  of 
streets,  have  been  reclaimed  from  a very  unhealthy  and  worse  than  useless  condition, 
and  rendered  eligible  and  desirable  for  private  dwellings  and  business  purposes. 
Nearly  five  miles  of  streets  have  been  filled  and  graded;  common  sewers  laid  there- 
in, sidewalks  made  and  edge-stones  put  down  io  a large  portion  of  them.  Five  public 
squares  have  been  laid  out  and  inclosed  with  iron  fences;  and  io  other  respects  ren- 
dered pleasant  and  attractive  places  of  resort  Seven  stone  fountains  have  been  com- 
pleted ; and  about  one  thousand  trees  set  out,  and  three  thousand  feet  of  se » wall 
constructed.  These  extensive  and  important  improvements  were  made  at  an  expen- 
diture of  $504,290. 


CURRENCY  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  has  addressed  the  following  Circular 
to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  (general  instructions,'  No.  86)  which 
we  publish  in  the  Merchant V Magazine , for  the  information  of  merchants  having  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  countries : — 

Treasury  Dcpartmeht,  Sept.  26,  1854. 

The  value  of  tbe  npecie  dollar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  having  been  fixed  by  act  of 
Congress  of  22d  May,  1846,  at  106  cents  United  States  currency,  and  it  being  satis- 
factorily shown  that  the  rix  dollar  banco  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  a component  part, 
of  their  specie  dollar  in  the  invariable  valuation  of  2 Jr  to  1,  and  consequently  equal  to 
89£  cents  American  currency,  it  follows  that  no  consular  certificate  to  invoices  of 
goods  from  those  countries,  as  regards  the  equivalent  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  to 
the  United  States  currency,  is  required  by  law  ; any  portion  of  existing  instructions 
to  this  Department,  therefore,  requiring  such  certificate's  necessarily  hereby  rescinded. 

JAM  Ed  GUTHRIE,  Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 


JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 

THE  MERCHANTS  UNDERWRITERS  OF  NEW  YORK  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  following  suggestions  to  masters  of  ships  have  been  approved  by  the  mer- 
chants underwriters  of  the  port  of  New  York,  aud  are  published  in  the  Merchant*' 
Magazine  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  navigators  generally  : — 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  MASTERS  OF  SHIPS,  APPROVED  BV  THE  MERCHANTS  UNDERWRITERS  OF 

NEW  TORE. 

1.  In  case  of  disasters  to  vessels  and  damage  to  their  cargoes,  occasioning  their  put- 
ting into  ports  of  necessity,  so  much  difficulty  has  from  time  to  time  occurred  in 
relation  to  their  averages  and  insurance,  that  the  following  suggestions  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  shipmasters  and  supercargoes,  and  have  met  the  appro- 
bation of  tbe  merchants  underwriters  of  the  principal  cities.  By  conforming  to  these 
suggestions,  and  by  resorting  to  the  agents  for  vessels,  many,  if  not  most  difficulties, 
will  be  obviated. 

2.  In  every  case  of  disaster,  the  vessel  must  be  repaired  if  practicable  without  a 
gross  expenditure  exceeding  three-fourths  of  value  of  the  vessel ,*  as  valued  in 
her  insurance,  or  estimated  at  the  place  of  beginning  her  voyage  from  the  United 
States. 

8.  If  full  repairs  cannot  be  made  at  all,  or  without  extraordinary  expense,  temporary 


• This  is  one-half  after  deducting  one-ihird  for  new. 
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repairs  muBt  be  put  on  the  vessel,  in  order  to  complete  the  voyage : at  its  end,  these 
repairs  will  be  allowed  in  full,  and  the  full  repairs  may  be  made  after  getting  into  a 
suitable  port  for  repairing,  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriters,  as  in  other  cases.  In 
places  wnere  there  are  not  opportunities  of  purchasing,  or  conveniences  for  putting  on 
copper  without  great  expense,  as  at  Key  West,  Havana,  and  most  of  the  Southern 
ports  of  the  United  States,  it  is  recommended  to  omit  this  expense  until  arrival  at 
some  of  the  considerable  ports  of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  when  the  same  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  and  better. 

4.  If  spars  are  sprung,  or  sails  or  rigging  injured  and  cannot  be  readily  replaced, 
or  without  great  expense,  every  expedient  with  which  a practiced  seaman  is  ready 
ought  to  be  resortea  to,  in  order  to  make  the  injured  articles  serve  until  arrival  at 
some  such  considerable  port  where  the  repairs  can  be  done  completely.  The  repairs 
may  then  be  made  with  advantage  to  all  parties,  without  delay  of  the  voyage  or  an 
extravagant  extent  of  expenditure,  which  i9  always  more  or  leas  to  the  discredit  of 
the  shipmaster. 

5.  In  no  case  ought  the  cargo  to  be  unladen  without  the  clearest  necessity.  It  is 
not  only  very  expensive,  but  always  creates  a great  delay,  and  is  apt  to  end  in  serious 
injury  to  the  cargo.  The  intelligent  shipmaster  will  generally  form  a good  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  should  consult  such  skillful  persons  as  be  may  find,  and  who  can 
gain  nothing  by  his  unloading.  When  unloading  is  concluded  to  be  necessary,  the 
shipmaster  should  be  careful  to  stipulate  against  a charge  of  commission  on  the  cargo 
for  merely  discharging,  storing,  and  reloading,  as  no  substantial  responsibility  is 
thereby  incurred,  and  in  most  cases  a charge  of  commissions  for  such  transactions  is 
considered  unreasonable.  When  allowed,  it  should  never  exceed  one  and  a quarter 
per  cent  Should  an  unreasonable  sum  be  required,  or  a high  commission  be  de- 
manded, the  master  can  obviate  the  difficulty  by  hiring  store-room  and  retaining  the 
entire  control  of  the  cargo  himself.  A proper  charge  for  storage,  and  a regular  com- 
mission for  the  general  business  of  the  ship  under  repair,  will  afford,  in  most  instances, 
a fair  and  adequate  remuneration.  It  is  always  proper  to  have  suitable  men  em- 
ployed to  watch  and  take  care  of  the  cargo,  whose  compensation  will  fall  into  an  aver- 
age, general  or  partial,  &Dd  without  any  deduction;  and  so  also  any  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  merchant  for  his  actual  trouble,  responsibility,  and  services,  will  be 
justly  chargeable  and  freely  allowed.  The  difference  between  such  charges  and  a 
commission  on  the  whole  cargo,  will  be  obvious  to  every  shipmaster. 

6.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity,  or  a cost  to 
repair  of  over  three-fonrths  her  value,  can  warrant  a sale  of  the  vessel ; and  not  ooly 
will  a sale,  otherwise  made,  relieve  the  insurers,  but  the  purchaser’s  title  can  be  im- 
peached, whenever  the  vessel  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Many  very  disas- 
trous results  to  merchants,  insured,  and  owners,  have  arisen  from  sales  of  ships  not 
warranted  by  absolute  necessity,  and  prompted  by  Belfish  or  careless  advice. 

7.  It  too  frequently  occurs,  that  when  vessels  are  stranded  on  our  coast,  the  master 
abandons  the  property  to  the  wreck  commissioner,  under  the  impression  that  be  is 
bound  so  to  do : in  this  he  is  mistaken.  In  all  cases  the  master  should  keep  the  con- 
trol of  the  property,  employing  the  wreck  commissioner  when  necessary  for  advice 
and  information,  and  as  one  through  whom  he  can  procure  all  needful  assistance ; and 
it  is  bis  duty  to  furnish  it,  when  required  by  a shipmaster  in  distress.  The  master’s 
duty  would  be  to  communicate  with  the  owners  or  underwriters,  by  sending  a special 
messenger  to  the  nearest  post-office,  or,  should  the  vessel  be  stranded  near  New  York, 
to  send  him  with  hie  communications  directly  to  this  city  ; at  some  of  the  smaller 
places  on  our  coast  the  mails  are  sent  off  only  once  a week,  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  letters  being  detained  from  unworthy  motives,  post-masters  being  sometimes 
interested  directly  themselves,  or  to  serve  a friend  by  the  delay  of  intelligence.  The 
master  should  in  all  cases  ascertain  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
his  advices,  and  if  necessary  to  insure  dispatch,  he  should  send  them  by  a messenger 
to  the  principal  post-office  on  the  nearest  of  the  large  mail  routes ; and  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity or  urgency  resort  should  be  made  to  the  telegraph  when  practicable. 

8.  In  case  the  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  salvage,  it  is  proper  also  to  have  the  vessel 
and  cargo  appraised  at  their  value  as  brought  in : and  then  the  alternative  adopted 
either  to  bond  the  cargo  and  vessel,  or  to  sell,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
vessel,  cargo,  and  freight,  may  always  be  pledged  by  bottomry,  to  relieve  the  vessel 
and  cargo  from  her  salvage  charges ; and  tnis  is  generally  expedient.  But  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  not  perishing  so  rapidly  as  to  allow  of  no 
communication  with  the  home  of  the  vessel,  a postponement  of  the  sale  ought  always 
to  be  applied  for,  until  advice  or  relief  can  be  had  from  the  owners  or  insurers. 
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9.  In  case  of  disaster  to  the  vessel,  if  the  cargo  is  saved,  so  that  it  can  be  sent  on  by 
any  other  vessel,  a vessel  hired  or  procured  for  that  purpose,  the  extra  freight  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  insurers.  In  case  of  being  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  money  for 
completing  the  voyage,  in  cases  where  repairs  are  proper,  a sale  of  part  of  the  cargo 
may  be  resorted  to ; but  this  should  not  be  done  except  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  and 
where  the  cargo  will  bring  reasonable  prices.  For,  what  is  sold  must  be  accounted 
for  at  the  price  it  would  have  brought  on  its  arrival  at  its  port  of  destination,  which 
frequently  will  be  with  a heavy  profit,  and  be  ruinous  to  the  voyage.  This  matter  of 
selling  must  be  carefully  examined  when  proposed,  and  the  latest  prices  at  the  place 
of  destination  of  the  cargo  to  be  offered  for  sale,  should  be  first  ascertained  before 
such  a decision  is  taken — and  the  selection  of  such  cargo  as  is  likely  to  occasion  the 
least  loss. 

10.  In  foreign,  and  even  in  some  domestic  ports,  official  persons,  as  port- wardens, 
surveyors,  and  the  like,  assume  to  order  this  or  that  to  be  done,  the  vessel  to  be  hove 
down,  cargo  discharged,  certain  repairs  made,  or  the  like.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  master  is  and  ought  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  vessel.  He  ought 
to  exercise  and  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  pn 
which  his  character  and  reputation  rest.  He  may,  if  he  is  doubtful,  take  any  in- 
telligent advice  he  may  think  fit,  and  when  measures  are  determined  on  by  him,  he 
may  have  his  own  judgment  confirmed  by  official  persons  or  others : but  nothing  will 
dispense  with  his  exercising  first  his  own  honest  and  faithful  judgment,  getting  any 
advice  from  others  which  he  can,  and  being  able  to  show,  when  required,  the  grounds 
of  his  judgment  Such  officers  as  are  named  above,  must  not  be  referred  to  as  having 
authority  sufficient  to  justify  by  their  orders  or  certificates  what  they  may  recom- 
mend. As  men  having  experience,  they  may  give  good  advice,  but  the  master  must 
never  lose  sight  of  his  own  duty  to  see  that  what  he  follows  is  the  best  course.  In 
these  and  all  other  cases  of  advice,  certificates,  and  the  like,  the  master  must  see 
carefully  that  those  who  advise  him,  are  persons  without  a private  interest  to  be 
served  in  what  they  recommend. 

1 1 . In  case  the  voyage  should  inevitably  be  broken  up  by  disasters  and  misfortunes, 
the  master  must  carefully  procure  the  proper  protests  and  accounts  of  what  is  saved, 
and  of  all  his  expenditures  on  account.  He  should  cause  any  balance  of  money,  whether 
he  supposes  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  have  been  abandoned  or  not,  to  be  remitted  in  the 
surest  way  to  his  owners  or  the  consignors  or  consignees  of  vessel  or  cargo.  Such  re- 
mittance will  not  at  all  affect  the  insurance,  and  will  reimburse  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  some  part  of  their  loss  the  soonest. 

12.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  jettison  a part  of  the  cargo,  care  should  be  taken  to 
throw  overboard  the  least  valuable  and  most  weighty  parts  of  it,  if  time  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit  you  to  make  the  selection. 

1 3.  In  every  disaster  the  master  should  be  careful  to  communicate  it,  with  all  de- 
tails, both  of  the  mode  of  the  disaster  and  of  the  extent  of  damage  or  injury,  or  of  its 
being  relieved  from  its  peril  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  owners,  consignees,  or  insur- 
ers, as  they  be  most  near  or  easy  to  be  sent  to.  Duplicates  should  be  sent  in  case  op- 
portunities allow.  Neither  the  owner  can  act  nor  the  insurer  without  them,  and  delay 
from  the  want  of  communicating  of  intelligence  is  often  ruinous. 

14.  It  is  as  important  that  masters  of  vessels  should  take  proper  means  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disasters  as  that  they  should  follow  the  right  course  after  such  disaster  has 
occurred.  The  danger  from  fire  has  become  of  late  vears  so  great  as  to  render  neces- 
sary the  utmost  precaution  against  this  destructive  element,  not  only  in  the  stowage  of 
cargoes,  but  by  keeping  a full  and  competent  watch  on  board  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
or  at  the  wharf.  If  possible,  the  sail*  should  be  unbent  in  all  cases  when  the  vessel 
might  receive  damage  while  lying  at  her  dock  from  fire  occurring  in  adjacent  buildings. 

In  case  of  stress  of  weather  at  sea  by  which  the  vessel  becomes  so  disabled  as  to 
render  her  unseaworthy,  the  master  should  deliberate  well  before  determining  upon  an 
abandonment  of  his  trust,  but  in  case  such  course  becomes  imperative,  the  practice  of 
scuttling  or  setting  fire  to  the  vessel  before  leaving,  is  not  recommended ; as  a ship 
sinking  so  rapidly  as  to  compel  her  desertion,  will  disappear  soon  enough  without  the 
use  of  such  an  expedient.  The  argument  used  in  favor  of  burning,  that  unless  this  be 
done  disaster  may  be  caused  to  other  vessels,  is  not  well  founded,  as  should  it  happen 
(as  it  frequently  does)  that  the  ship  should  not  sink,  she  can  be  more  easily  distin- 
guished with  her  hull  above  the  water  than  if  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 

15  Merchants  in  the  various  considerable  ports  have  been  recommended  by  under- 
writers of  this  port,  to  whose  advice  it  will  be  most  useful  to  masters  to  resort.  They 
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are  not  only  of  well  known  respectability,  but  their  being  in  the  high  estimation  of 
merchants  and  commercial  men  at  home,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  smoothing  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  disaster.  Their  advice  and  recom- 
mendation will  be  the  safest  protection  of  the  upright  and  honorable  shipmaster  in 
every  difficult  course,  aud  a resort  to  them  will  of  itself  be  the  most  evident  proof  of 
the  fairness  of  the  shipmaster’s  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 

16.  It  ought  to  be  known  to  shipmasters  that  the  mode  of  insurance  now  adopted 
in  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  at  present  rapidly  increasing, 
makes  the  merchants  mutually  insurers  for  each  other.  They  thus  are  all  interested 
in  seeing  that  every  proper  measure  for  the  protection  and  saving  of  the  property  at 
sea  from  damage  or  loss  is  adopted.  They  are  now  all  in te nested  as  insurers  in  the 
promotion  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  loss,  and  the  ship- 
master who  faithfully  discharges  his  duty  will  rapidly  advance  his  character  and  rep- 
utation ; while  who  be  fails  in  it  will  find  the  universal  interests  of  commercial  men,  as 
well  as  their  sense  of  justice,  active  in  exposing  him. 

STATISTICS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

According  to  the  Builder , the  total  value  of  property  in  England  insured  is 
£818,944,000;  in  Scotland,  £52,800,000;  in  Ireland,  £88,142,000.  This  property 
chiefly  consists  in  buildings,  furniture,  and  goods.  Basing  on  these  data,  the  total 
value  of  property  uninsured  as  well  as  insured  in  England  alone,  is  estimated  at 
probably  £5,000,000,000.  Of  61  insurance  companies  throughout  England,  86  are 
metropolitan.  There  are  beside  8 Scottish  and  2 Irish  companies.  Five  of  the  met- 
ropolitan companies  do  £400,000,000  of  assurance,  or  nearly  one-half  the  English 
business.  Four  Lancashire  offices  do  £51,100,000,  or  more  than  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  together.  Norwich  is  a great  Are  assurance  center,  the  five  Norwich  com- 
panies doing  £60,600,000. 
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PORTS  A9D  HARBORS  OF  JAPA5. 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS  FOB  KAPHA,  ISLAND  GREAT  LXWCHKW — OONTIKG,  OS  POET  MEL- 
VILLE, GREAT  LEW  CHEW — LLOYD’S  HARBOR,  BONIN  ISLANDS. 

The  following  communications  are  published  in  the  “ Japan  Expedition  Press*1  and 
republished  in  the  Merchants ' Magazine , for  the  benefit  of  mariners : — 

United  States  Steam-frioate  m Powhatan,”  \ 
Harbor  of  Hafcodadi,  Island  of  Yeseo,  Japan,  May  27. 1854.  ) 

BAILING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  NAPHA,  ISLAND  GREAT  LBWOHKW. 

This  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  possessing  the 
privileges  of  a port  of  entry. 

Its  inner,  or  “Junk  harbor,”  has  a depth  of  water  of  from  two  to  three  fathoms, 
and,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  with  ease  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
moderate-sized  juDks  which  are  usually  found  moored  in  it  These  are  mostly  Jap- 
anese, with  a few  Chinese  aud  some  small  coasting  craft,  which  seem  to  carry  on  a 
sluggish  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands. 

The  outer  harbor  is  protected  to  the  eastward  and  southward  by  the  main  land, 
whilst  in  other  directions  it  is  surrounded  by  merely  a chain  of  coral  reels,  which  an- 
swer as  a tolerable  breakwater  against  a swell  from  the  northward  or  westward,  but 
affords  of  course  no  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  holding  ground  is  60  good,  however, 
that  a well-found  ship  could  ride  out  here  almost  any  gale  in  safety. 

The  nearest  approach  to  Napha  from  the  westward  is  by  passing  to  the  northward 
of  the  Amakarima  islands  aud  sighting  Agenhu  island,  from  whence  steer  a S Ji 
course  for  the  harbor,  passing  ou  either  side  of  Reef  islands,  being  careful,  however, 
not  to  approach  them  too  near  on  the  western  and  southern  sides,  as  the  reefs  below 
water  in  these  directions  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  is  shown  by  the  charts. 

After  clearing  Reef  islands,  bring  Wood  hill  to  bear  S.S.E^  when  standing  down  for 
it,  until  getting  upon  the  line  of  bearing  for  South  channel.  This  will  carry  you  well 
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clear  of  Blossom  reef,  yet  not  so  far  off  but  that  the  White  Tomb  and  clump  of  trees 
or  bushes  to  the  southward  of  Tumai  Head  can  be  easily  distinguished.  An  E.N.E.  ^ 
E.,  or  E.N.E.  course  will  now  take  you  in  clear  of  all  dangers,  and  give  a good  anchor- 
age on  or  near  the  Seven  fathom  bank,  about  half  a mile  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  False  Capstan  Head.  This  channel,  being  perfectly  straight,  is  more  desira- 
ble for  a stranger  entering  the  harbor  than  Oar  channel,  which,  though  wider,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  its  being  necessary  for  a vessel  to  alter  her  course  some  four  or  five 
points  just  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  reefs  which  are  nearly  all  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

To  enter  by  Oar  channel,  bring  the  center  of  the  island  in  Junk  harbor  (known  by 
the  deep  verdure  of  its  vegetation)  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
Junk  harbor,  and  steer  a S.  E.  half  E.  course  until  Capstan  Head  bears  east,  when 
haul  up  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  anchor  as  before  directed. 

The  North  channel  is  very  much  contracted  by  a range  of  detached  rocks  making 
out  from  the  reef  on  the  West  side,  and  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
attempted  by  a stranger,  as  at  high  water  the  reefs  are  almost  entirely  covered,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  your  exact  position,  unless  familiar  with  the  various  localities 
and  landmarks.  To  enter  by  this  (north  channel,  bring  a remarkable  notch  in  the 
southern  range  of  hills,  in  line  with  a small  hillock  just  to  the  eastward  of  False  Cap- 
stan Head,  and  stand  in  on  this  range  S.  by  E.  half  E.,  until  Tumai  Head  bears  E. 
half  N.,  when  open  a little  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  give  the  reef  to  the  eastward  a 
berth,  and  select  your  anchorage. 

There  i9  a black  spar-buoy  anchored  on  Blossom  reef,  half-way  between  its  eastern 
and  western  extremities,  a red  spar-buoy  on  the  point  of  reef  to  the  W.  N.  westward 
of  Abbey  point,  and  a white  spar  buoy  on  the  southeast  extremity  of  Oar  reef.  Flags 
of  corresponding  colors  are  attached  to  all  these  buoys,  and  they  afford  good  guides 
for  the  South  and  Oar  channels.  There  are  two  large  stakes  on  the  reefs  to  the  east- 
ward and  westward  of  North  channel,  planted  there  by  the  natives,  this  being  the 
channel  mostly  used  by  junks  trading  to  the  northward. 

An  abundance  of  water  can  always  be  obtained  at  the  fountains  in  Junk  river, 
where  there  is  excellent  landing  for  boats.  There  is  a good  spring  near  the  tombs  in 
Tumai  bluff,  but  unless  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth  the  landing  is  impracticable,  and 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  inconvenient,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  depth,  except 
at  high  tide. 

It  is  directed  by  the  commander- in-chief  that  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  under  his 
command  shall  heave  to  on  approaching  Napha,  and  make  signal  for  a pilot,  when  an 
officer  familiar  with  the  localities  and  landmarks  will  be  sent  off  from  the  vessel  in 
port  to  pilot  her  in,  or  point  out  to  her  commander  the  position  of  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  Should  there,  nowever,  be  no  vessel  in  port,  then  boats  are  to  be  sent  ahead, 
and  anchored  upon  the  extremities  of  the  reefs  between  which  the  vessel  intends  to 
pass.  By  order  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry — 

SILAS  BENT,  Lieut.  U.  8.  Navy. 

Macao,  October  1, 1853. 

Note. — The  spar-buoys  above  described  were  securely  moored  at  the  time  they 
were  placed  iu  their  respective  positions  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  but  may  be 
displaced  or  entirely  removed,  by  the  heave  of  the  sea  or  by  the  natives,  and  should 
therefore,  not  be  entirely  relied  upon.  8.  bent. 

OONTING,  OR  PORT  MELVILLE,  ISLAND  GREAT  LEWCHEW. 

Oonting  harbor  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Lewchew,  and  distant  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Napha. 

Sugar  Loaf  Island,  an  excellent  land  mark,  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  W.  N., 
westward  of  the  entrance.  The  island  is  low  and  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a sharp 
conical  peak  near  its  eastern  extremity,  which  rises  to  a hight  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Passing  to  the  northward  of  Sugar  Loaf  Island,  an  E.  S.  easterly  course  will  bring 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Kooi  Island. 
It  is  advisable  to  heave  to  here,  or  anchor  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  fathoms  water  uo- 
til  boats  or  buoys  can  be  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  reefs  bordering  the  channel, 
for  without  some  such  guides  it  is  difficult  for  a vessel  of  large  draught  to  find  her 
way  in  between  the  reefs,  which  contract  in  places  to  within  a cable’s  length  of  each 
other,  and  are  at  all  times  covered  with  water. 

The  ranges  and  courses  for  the  channel  are — first,  Hele  rock,  in  range  with  Double- 
topped  Mountain,  bearing  south  87  degrees  east  Steer  this  course,  keeping  the  range 
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on  until  Chimney  rock  bears  S.  £ K,  then  for  Chimney  rock  until  Point  Coode  bears 
S.  49  degrees  east;  then  for  Point  Conde,  until  entering  the  basin  of  Oonting,  when 
anchor,  giving  your  ship  room  to  swing  clear  of  the  reef  making  out  to  the  northward 
of  Point  Conde,  and  you  will  be  as  snug  as  if  lying  in  dock,  with  good  holding  ground 
completely  land-locked,  and  sheltered  almost  entirely  from  every  wind. 

Qood  water  is  to  be  had  at  the  village  of  Oonting. 

By  order  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  81LAS  BENT,  Lieut  U.  8.  Navy. 

8 AILING  DIRECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  LLOTD*8  HARBOR,  BONIN  ISLANDS,  FROM 

REPORTS  OF  ACTING  MASTERS  MADIGAN  AND  BENNETT,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPS 

SARATOGA  AND  SUSQUEHANNA. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Port  Lloyd  on  the  western  side  of  Peel  Island,  one  of 
the  Bonin  group,  is  well  defined,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

A ship  bound  in  would  do  well  to  place  a boat  on  the  shoal  that  makes  off  south 
from  the  eastern  point  of  Square  rock,  as  it  is  called  on  Beechy’s  Harbor  Chart  This 
shoal  can  be  easily  seen  from  aloft,  however,  even  when  there  is  no  swell  on.  It  ex- 
tends full  two  cables  length  from  Square  rock  to  the  southward,  and  is  steep.  The 
center  of  the  shoal  is  a wash  with  a smooth  sea.  The  tide  rises  about  three  feet,  and 
there  is  a coral  rock  about  one  cable's  length  north  from  the  northern  point  of  Southern 
Head,  on  which  I found  eight  feet  water.  But  a ship  entering  the  harbor  would  not 
be  likely  to  approach  Southern  Head  so  near  as  to  be  upon  it  This  island,  as  well  as 
those  surrounding  it,  is  chiefly  visited  by  whale  ships,  and  its  products,  therefore,  are 
uch  as  to  suit  their  wants. 

Potatoes,  yams,  and  other  vegetables,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  together  with  wild 
hogs  and  goats,  can  be  procured  from  the  few  whites  and  Sandwich  Islanders — thirty- 
five  in  all — settled  there.  Wood  i9  good  and  plentiful,  and  water  can  be  had,  though 
in  limited  quantities,  and  slightly  tainted  by  the  coral  rocks  from  which  it  springs. 

The  anchorage  is  fair,  though  open  to  the  south  and  west  The  reconnoissance  made 
by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  proved  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Beechy’s  Chart. 

Mr.  Bennett,  acting-master  of  the  Susquehanna,  says  in  his  report : “ Assuming  the 
position  of  Napha,  in  Great  Loochoo  Island,  as  established  by  Beechy,  to  be  correct,  I 
nnd  by  the  mean  of  my  chronometers  that  he  has  placed  Ten  Fathom  Hole,  in  Port 
Lloyd,  five  miles  too  far  to  the  westward,  and  consequently  the  whole  group  is  placed 
that  much  to  the  westward  of  its  true  position.”  • 

By  order  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  SILAS  BENT,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 

Uacao,  October  1, 1853. 


NORTHERN  LIGHTHOUSES. 

NORTH  UN8T,  SHETLAND — TEMPORARY  LIG HTHOU8E. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that,  with  the  view 
to  a permanent  light  being  ultimately  established  in  the  same  locality,  a temporary 
lighthouse  tower  has  been  erected  off  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of  Unst,  in  Shetland, 
and  that  the  light  will  be  exhibited  therefrom  for  the  first  time  on  the  uight  of 
Wednesday,  11th  October,  1854,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of 
daylight  in  the  evening  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  morning. 

The  following  is  a specification  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light, 
by  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners : — 

The  temporary  lighthouse  i9  erected  on  Muckle  Flugga,  being  one  of  the  group  of 
rocks  called  Burra  Fiord  Holms,  which  lie  off  the  headland  of  Hermaness,  being  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Unst.  The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  lat.  60°  617 20", 
and  W.  long.  0°  58'  3”. 

The  small  rock  called  the  Out  Stack,  which  is  the  most  northern  rock  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  bears  from  the  lighthouse  about  E.  by  N.  i N.  by  compass,  and  is  distant 
about  half  a nautic  mile. 

The  North  Unst  Light  will  be  known  to  mariners  as  a Fixed  Light,  of  the  natural 
color.  It  i9  elevated  about  165  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring 
tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  19  uautic  miles,  and  at  lesser  distances 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  Commissioners  further  give  notice,  that* by  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  8d  day 
of  July  last,  the  following  tolls  are  authorized  to  be  levied  in  respect  of  the  said 
lighthouse,  viz. : — 

For  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  (the  same  not  belonging  to  her 
majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  nor  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,)  and  for  every 
foreign  vessel  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  paying  the 
same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  payable  by  British  vessels  which  may  pass  or  derive 
benefit  from  the  light,  the  toll  of  two-sixteenths  of  a penny  per  ton  of  the  burden  of 
every  such  vessel  for  every  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  therefrom,  if  on  a 
coasting  voyage. 

For  each  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  on  an  oversea  voyage,  one  penny  per 
ton  for  every  such  vessel. 

For  every  foreign  vessel  not  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,  and  not  privileged  in  man- 
ner before  specified,  double  the  respective  tolls  above  set  forth. 

Which  tolls  are  liable  to  the  following  abatements  on  payment — for  a coasting  voy- 
age, 10  per  cent;  for  an  oversea  voyage,  25  per  cent. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Northern  Liohthocse  Office,  ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 

Edinburgh,  20th  September,  185  L 
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THE  CANAL8  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  HEW  YORK.* 

NUMBER  V. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  COST,  OAPACITT,  AND  REVENUE,  OP  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  AND  THE  PARALLEL 
RAILROADS,  AND  THE  COST  AND  CHARGES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  THEREON. 

The  cost  of  the  original  Erie  canal  was  $7,143,789  86,  and  its  estimated  cost,  when 
enlarged,  including  the  cost  of  the  original  canal,  is  about  $36,700,000.  The  cost  of 
the  Erie  canal  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  perform  its  business,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  railroads,  is,  for  tne  original  canal,  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the 
enlarged  canal,  similarly  equipped,  would  be  forty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  including  its  equipment,  was  twenty- 
two  millions,  and  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  capacity  of  the  Erie  canal,  as  originally  constructed,  was  equal  to  one-and-a- 
half  millions  of  tons  carried  through,  and,  when  enlarged,  it  will  be  equal  to  seven 
millions  of  tons.  The  tonnage  of  1863  moved  upon  all  the  canals,  was  4,247,863  tons, 
but  the  reports  from  the  collectors  of  tolls  do  not  show  how  much  of  this  tonnage  was 
moved  on  the  Erie  canal,  nor  how  much  of  it  passed  through  the  whole  length.  The 
tonnage  of  freight,  moved  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad  the  last  year,  was  about 
860,000  tons,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  was  681,089  tons.  The  amount  of 
through  freight,  carried  upon  these  two  roads,  during  the  last  year,  was  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  tolls,  At  the  present  rates,  due  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Erie  canal,  as  originally  constructed,  would  be  two-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  adding  the  charges  of  the  forwarders,  its  revenue  would  be  six  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  tolls  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  enlarged  canal,  when  performing  its  comple- 
ment of  business,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  tolls  would  be  ten  millions  of  dollars, and 


* For  the  first  number  of  this  series  of  papers  (derived  from  the  admirable  report  of  W.  J. 
Me  Alpine,  Esq.,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,)  exhibiting  a comprehensive  history  of  “The  Pro* 
gress  of  Internal  Improvements  in  the  State  of  New  York,”  see  Merchants ’ Magazine  for  July,  1854, 
(volume  xxxi.,  pages  123-126;.  For  number  2,  relating  to  44  The  Cana/s  and  Railroads  as  a Depen - 
dent  System,”  see  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1854,  (vol.  31,  pages  247-249 ;)  for  number  3, 
relating  to  “ the  Extension  of  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  State  of  New  York,”  see  same  for  Septem  - 
ber,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  374-377 ;)  and  for  number  4,  relating  to  44  The  cost  and  Chargts  of  Trans- 
port,” see  same  for  October,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  496-499.) 
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by  adding  the  charges  of  the  forwarders,  its  revenue  would  be  nearly  twice  that  sum . 
The  capacity  of  both  of  these  roads,  with  double  tracks  and  fully  equipped,  and  in 
operation  the  whole  year,  while  doing  a passenger  business,  is  equal  to  that  of  a canal 
of  the  original  size  of  the  Erie,  or  one-and-a-balf  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  The  cost 
of  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal,  including  its  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  forwarders,  is  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  on  the  Central  railroad,  including  items  of 
expense,  corresponding  to  those  above  stated,  was  nineteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
ana  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  was  thirteen  mills.  The  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  freight  on  the  canals  in  1668,  including  the  tolls  paid  to  the  State,  averaged 
one  cent  and  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  The  charges  for  the  transportation  of  all 
freight  on  the  Central  railroad  averaged  three  cents  and  four  mills  per  too  per  mile, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  averaged  two  cents  and  four  mills.* 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvements  of  New  York  State  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
amined witnout  considering  the  canals  and  railroads  as  parts  of  a single  system,  and 
not  as  has  been  eroneously  supposed,  as  two  systems  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  revenne  of  the  canals  has  been  stationary,  or  dimin- 
ishing for  several  years  past,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  railroads  of  this  State.  This  alleged  diminution  of  revenue  on  the  canals  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  increased  receipts  upon  the  railroad  lines  mentioned,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  competition  of  the  latter  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
canals,  or  render  it  stationary  by  diverting  a portion  of  its  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  incorrectness  of  these  opinions  ond  statements,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  nature  and  amount  of  business  done  by  these  roads  with 
that  of  the  canals,  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  The  first 
error  is  in  assuming  to  make  a comparison  between  the  receipts  of  a railroad  company 
and  the  tolls  which  are  collected  on  the  canals  of  the  State,  as  the  former  embrace  the 
expenses  necessary  for  keeping  the  works  and  machinery  in  repair,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  and  to  reimburse  the  principal,  and  also  the  whole 
expenses  and  profit  charged  upon  the  business  done,  while  the  latter  embrace  only 
the  charges  necessary  to  keep  the  works  in  repair,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  the  principal  expended  upon  their  construction,  and  wholly  omit  the  charges  of 
the  forwarders  for  the  movement  of  the  traffic.  The  charges  thus  omitted  embrace 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  canals. 

The  second  error  is  made  by  including  in  the  comparison  the  sum  collected  by  the 
railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  while  existing  circumstances  prevent  any  of 
this  portion  of  the  business  from  seeking  the  canals.  This  item  forms  the  largest 
amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  question. 

The  third  error  is  the  assumption  that  the  freighting  business  dooe  by  the  railroads 
has  been  diverted  from  the  canals,  when  by  an  examination  of  that  bnsiness  it  will  be 
seen: — 

1st  That  the  charges  of  railroad  transportation  being  necessarily  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  canal  by  taking  the  receipts  instead  of  the  tonnage,  the  comparison  made 
is  fallacious. 

2d.  That  a large  portion  of  this  freighting  business  was  the  transportation  of  articles 
which  would  not  have  offered  itself  to  the  canals,  had  there  been  no  parallel  railroads. 

8d.  That  many  of  these  articles,  being  perishable,  could  not  be  carried  on  the  canals 
without  serious  loss  to  the  owners. 

4th.  That  the  hugest  portion  of  the  freighting  business  done  by  the  railroads  u 
question,  is  daring  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the  canals  are  closed  by  frost. 

6th.  That  the  largest  portion  of  the  freighting  business  is  the  local  business  of  the 
roads,  which  could  not  reach  the  canals  without  in  many  cases,  increasing  the  cost  of 
transport  beyond  the  value  of  the  articles.  And  finally,  that  the  very  roads  in  ques- 
tion and  their  tributaries,  (excepting  the  Northern,)  bring  a larger  amount  of  freight 
to  the  canal  than  they  convey  of  its  appropriate  business  to  market 

These  several  positions  will  be  sustained  by  the  following  statements: — 

First.  The  total  sum  paid  for  transportation  on  the  canals  in  1868,  is  ascertained  to 
be  about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  actual  receipts  of 
the  canals  in  making  a comparison  with  those  of  the  railroads.  The  part  of  this  sum 
collected  for  tolls  was  three  million  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  seven  hundred 


* There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  lumber,  and  sixty-flve  thousand  tom  of 
coal,  carried  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  in  1853,  at  a charge  of  U cents  per  too  per  mile, 
which  reduced  the  average  charge  below  that  of  the  Central. 
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and  eighteen  dollars,  or  lees  than  one-half  the  whole  receipts:  If  this  business  had 
been  performed  on  either  of  the  two  roads  in  question,  at  their  present  charges  it 
would  have  cost  the  people  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  for  its  transportation. 
The  rates  of  tolls  were  materially  reduced  in  1851,  and  again  in  1863.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  reduction  was  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  on  some  of  the 
leading  articles,  making  a difference  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
receipts.  The  tonnage  of  the  canals-  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  their 
business  in  each  successive  year,  which  would  not  be  inferred  from  a statment  of  the 
tolls. 

Second.  The  receipts  from  passengers  on  the  Northern,  Central,  and  New  York  and 
Erie  railroads  in  1 868  exceeded  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  nearly  as  large  in 
1863.  In  1861  they  were  about  three-and-a-half  millions  of  dollare.  These  sums  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  during  that  period. 

Third.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of  the 
freight  carried  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  were  more  than  double,  and  of 
the  Central  more  than  three  times  those  charged  for  the  freight  carried  on  the  canal. 
The  incapacity  of  the  present  canal,  and  the  delays  and  increased  expense  of  naviga- 
tion upon  it,  nave  been  the  canse  of  diverting  a large  amount  of  business  through 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Oswego  Canal.  This  has  materially  reduced  the  amount  of 
tolls  collected,  although  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Erie  Canal 
has  not  been  affected  by  such  diversion. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  on  the  canals  in  1863  was  four  million  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three,  carried  an  average  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles ; while  the  tonnage  of  the  three  railroads  re- 
ferred to  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  carried  an  average  distance  of 
less  than  one  hundred  miles.  Tables  of  the  tonnage  and  value  of  all  the  articles 
transported  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  Railroad,  from  1848  to  1862,  show  the 
distribution  of  the  appropriate  business  upon  a canal  and  upon  a railroad,  where  they 
are  contiguous  and  parallel.  The  abstract  of  these  tables  was  given  in  the  last  re- 
port, as  follows:— 

Of  the  articles  of  fur  and  peltry,  live  stock,  pork  in  the  hog,  cheese,  butter,  wool 
hides,  peas  and  beans,  dried  fruit,  cotton,  hemp,  grass  and  clover  seed,  hops,  domestic 
spirits,  leather  and  furniture,  domestic  woolens  and  cottons,  and  oysters  and  clams, 
there  were  transported  on  the  canals  for  the  four  years  named,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  tons ; and  upon  the  railroads,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  tons — a proportion  of  2.86  to  1, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  whole  tonnage  is  as  82  to  1. 

The  value  of  the  first-named  quantity  was  sixty-eight  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
thirty-two  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  dollars — showing  a value  of  that  carried  on  the  canals  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen dollars  and  eighty- six  cents  per  ton,  aud  that  upon  the  railroads  of  two  hundred 
and  forty- eight  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  ton. 

Of  the  articles,  board  and  scantling,  shingles,  timber,  staves,  wood,  lard,  lard-oil, 
tallow,  flour,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  corn-meal,  barley,  oats,  other  grain,  bran  and  6hip 
stuffs,  potatoes,  beer,  linseed  oil,  oil  cake,  starch,  agricultural  implements,  iron,  mar 
chines,  and  salt,  there  were  transported  upon  the  canals  for  the  four  years  named, 
nine  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five 
tons,  and  upon  the  railroads,  eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  tons — a 
proportion  of  108.4  to  1,  while  the  proportion  for  the  whole  tonnage  is  as  82  to  1. 

The  value  of  the  first-named  quantity  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
two  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
— showing  a value  per  ton  of  that  carried  upon  the  canals  of  eighteen  dollars  and  six 
cents,  and  that  carried  upon  the  railroads  of  thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents. 
Of  all  the  other  articles  named  in  the  table,  there  were  transported  by  the  canals  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  tons,  and  upon 
the  railroads,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  tons 
— having  values  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars,  and  twenty-eight  millions  two  hundred 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  or  ninety-one  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  per  ton, 
respectively. 

By  careful  inspection  of  the  table  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  following  causes 
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transferred  the  carriage  of  freight  to  railroads  running  parallel  to  and  joining  the 
State  canals,  even  during  the  time  the  former  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same 
tolls  as  were  charged  upon  the  canals : — 

First  The  entire  suspension  of  navigation  for  a period  averaging  about  five  months 
in  each  year. 

Second.  The  fluctuating  price  and  demand  in  market  for  such  articles  as  butter, 
cheese,  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  which  also  require  the  most  speedy  means 
of  transit  to  prevent  loss  of  weight,  quality,  and  value,  while  undergoing  transports' 
tion. 

Third.  The  transportation  of  articles  of  such  value  and  great  bulk  as  fur  and  peltry, 
wool,  hops,  furniture,  and  domestic  woolens  and  cottons,  for  which  the  railroad  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  the  canal,  by  reason  of  the  much  greater  proportion  of  room  to  ton- 
nage in  the  freight-car  than  in  the  canal-boat  * and  the  less  time  occupied  by  railroad 
trains  in  bringing  these  commodities,  (which  are  easily  handled,)  to  market ; an  object 
in  itself  sufficient  to  induce  the  consumer  or  manufacturer  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  rail- 
road transportation. 

Fourth.  Western  merchants  who  obtain  the  whole  of  their  stock  in  New  York,  can 
afford  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  railroad  transportation  on  light  merchandise,  and 
thereby  compete  with  those  who  purchase  in  nearer  but  more  expensive  markets. 
The  cheaper  mode  of  transport,  canal  navigation,  at  the  same  time  affords  the  means 
of  delivering  heavy  goods  at  a less  expense  than  by  the  southern  routes,  but  occupies 
a longer  time. 

In  addition  to  theee  causes,  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
performance  of  the  respective  duties  of  the  two  channels  of  trade  and  travel,  as  above 
stated,  is  shown  by  the  average  value  of  the  articles  transported  upon  each ; that 
upon  canals  being,  for  the  four  years  before  named,  $48  68  per  ton,  and  upon  the 
railroads,  $227  41. 

Thus  the  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  that  those  products  and  articles  which  are  now 
profitably  transported  over  the  railroads,  could  not,  in  most  instances,  be  moved  upon 
the  canal  without  serious  loss  to  the  owner  or  producer,  and  that  the  diversion  of  this 
business  from  our  navigable  channels  has  served  to  augment  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  Eric  Canal 

An  inspection  of  last  year’s  report  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  all  articles  deliv- 
ered at  tide-water  by  the  canals  and  railroads  during  the  years  1848  to  1861,  inclu- 
sive, and  fully  sustains  the  views  expressed  m the  foregoing  pages. 

The  following  is  a classified  statement  of  the  freighting  business  done  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroads,  for  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1863  The  reports  of  the  several  companies  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  New  York  Central,  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  extending  the  comparison  for 
the  whole  year : — 

N.  York  Sc  Erie.  N.  Y.  Central. 

Ton*.  Tun*. 


The  product  of  the  forest  . . . 

The  product  of  animals 

Vegetable  food 

Other  agricultural  products  . 

Manufactures 

Merchandise 

Other  articles,  miscellaneous 


26,559 

2,438 

19,632 

25,723 

14,001 

18,587 

1,701 

8,464 

14,746 

6,236 

12,656 

12,846 

f 86,059 

3,847 

Total  tons, 


124,364  78,140 


Equivalent  to  tons  moved  one  mile 
Average  movement  of  each  ton  . . . 
Whole  length  of  road 


19,202,049 
164  miles. 
446  miles. 


10,861,290 
148  miles. 
300  miles. 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  cause  of  the  reduced  average  rate  of  charges  for  trans- 
ortation  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  below  that  of  the  Central,  in  the  fact  of  the 
>rmer  road  carrying  so  large  a proportion  of  the  products  of  the  forest  and  mines, 


• The  average  capacity  of  a freight-car  designed  for  carrying  eight  tons,  is  239.75  cubic  feet  per 
ton,  and  of  the  present  largest  class  canal-boats,  intended  to  carry  ninety  tons,  is  59.50  cubic  wet 
per  ton,  and  for  boats  on  the  enlarged  canal,  is  32.4  cubic  feet  per  ton. 
f Chiefly  coal. 
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necessarily  at  a low  rate,  and  thus  reducing  the  average.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the 
heavy  articles,  and  those  not  requiring  a speedy  transit,  were  carried  on  the  canal 
when  a choice  between  the  two  was  {Sforded  ; that  these  articles  were  carried  to  the 
canals  by  the  railroads  when  it  w&9  accessible,  and  that  they  were  only  carried  on  the 
railroads  from  districts  inaccessible  to  the  canals,  and  then  frequently  at  rates  so  near 
the  cost  of  transport,  as  to  afford  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  railroad  company.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  these  roads  for  the  last  year,  the  same 
proportions  are  yet  maintained. 


TONNAOE 

CARRIED  IN  1862. 

Northern  Railroad 

Whole. 

181,806 

TiOcal. 

67,646 

Through. 

114,160 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 

311,000 

456,462 

279, 1 713 
409, 616 

31,287 

46,847 

Total  of  the  Central  and  Erie. . . . 

689,328 

78,134 

The  local  freight  which  was  carried  on  the  Central  and  Erie  railroads  in  1 852,  wa9 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  local  freight  on  the  Northern  Road  was  but 
87  per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  character  of  the  local  and  through  freight 
on  the  Northern  Road  is  essentially  different  from  that  on  the  Central  and  on  the 
Erie. 

The  products  of  the  forest  were  wholly  local ; the  product  of  animals  was  one-third 
local ; agricultural  products  and  merchandise  were  nearly  all  through.  Manufactures 
and  other  articles  were  about  equally  divided  between  local  and  through. 

This  road  connects  with  the  network  of  the  New  England  roads  at  Lake  Champlain, 
and  as  there  is  a large  deficiency  of  agricultural  products  in  the  interior  of  that  dis- 
trict for  home  consumption,  it  receives  its  imports  of  such  articles  chiefly  through  the 
Northern  Railroad,  which  accounts  for  the  large  through  transportation  of  those  ar- 
ticles over  that  road. 

On  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  products  of  the  forest,  and  manufactures, 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  were  almost  wholly  local.  The  products  of  agriculture 
and  of  animals  were  four-fifths  local,  and  merchandise  was  nearly  three- fourths  local. 

A COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  VIEW  OF  A RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McDougall,  of  California,  in  a well  considered  and  carefully  prepared 
speech  delivered  in  Congress,  May  29tb,  1854,  the  House  being  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  want  of  a railroad  to 
the  Pacific  operates  a direct  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  time,  property, 
and  money,  each  year  equal  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government — a 
loss  that  in  two  years  would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  a complete  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific.  In  this  speech  he  discusses  with  marked  ability  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  the  policy  and  the  political  and  commercial 
necessities  for  the  measure.  As  germane  to  the  design  of  the  Merchant *’  Magazine , 
we  quote  from  Mr.  McDougall’s  remarks,  as  we  find  them  in  the  corrected  re  port  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer , the  commercial  and  economical  considerations  he 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  presents : — 

During  the  year  1853  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  443  vessels,  with  423,280  tons  of  merchandise,  the  merchandise  having  a value 
of  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  Most  of  these  freights  arrived  by  clipper  ships,  and 
the  average  cost  of  freight  was  not  less  than  $30  per  ton.  The  average  time  con- 
sumed was  about  five  months.  During  this  time  the  merchandise  was  dead  capital, 
and  properly  chargeable  with  interest,  which  call  five  per  cent.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  injury  ana  loss  not  covered  by  insurance  upon  almost  every  article  of  mer- 
chandise that  in  the  course  of  a long  voyage  has  to  pass  twice  through  the  tropics 
amounts  to  a very  considerable  per  cent  on  its  value.  Flour,  pork,  beef,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  clothing,  and  indeed  almost  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, from  a variety  of  causes  incident  to  the  voyage,  arrive  in  San  Fraucisco 
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either  leee  in  quantity  or  injured  in  quality.  This  loss  has  been  averaged  by  our 
most  intelligent  merchants  at  seven  per  cent  on  the  value  of  importationa 

These  charges  and  losses  in  the  shipment  of  merchandise  by  tne  way  of  Cape  Horn 
may  be  thus  stated : — 


Insurance  on  $100,000,000  merchandise,  at  4 per  cent $4,000,000 

Interest  on  $100,000,000,  at  5 per  cent 6,000,000 

Losses  on  $100,000,000  merchandise,  not  covered  by  insurance 7,000,000 

Freight  on  423,230  tons,  at  $30 12,696,900 

Making  an  aggregate  of 28,696,900 


It  is  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated,  that  during  the  last  year  110,000  passenger 
transits  were  made  to  and  fro  between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  including  travelers  by  sea  and  land.  The  average  cost  to  each  has  not 
been  less  than  $250,  and  the  average  of  time  consumed  not  less  than  forty  days ; and 
if  the  value  of  time  consumed  is  estimated  at  $2  per  day,  the  following  statement  may 
be  made:— 


Cost  of  transit  for  110,000  passengers,  at  $260  each $27,600,000 

Time,  forty  days  each,  of  110,000,  at  $2  per  day 8,800,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of 36,800,000 


There  is,  besides  what  has  been  stated,  the  Isthmus  transportations  of  $60,000,000 
of  gold  dust,  and  not  less  than  2,600  tons  of  other  freight.  Gold  dust  pays  two  per 
cent  freight  and  one  per  cent  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  other  freights  by  the  Isthmus 


route  is  $600  per  ton,  making — 

Freight  on  $60,000,000  of  gold  dust,  at  two  per  cent $1,200,000 

Insurance  one  per  cent . 600,000 

Freight  on  2,500,000  tons  besides  gold  dust,  at  $500. 1,250,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  3,050.000 


There  still  remains  the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mails,  military  and  naval  stores,  officers  and  troop9,  which  I have 
already  estimated  at  $3,739,000. 

If  these  aggregates  be  taken  together,  we  have — 


Charges  and  loss  on  merchandise  by  Cape  Horn $27,696,900 

Charges  nnd  time  of  passenger  transit  86,300,000 

Isthmus  freights 8,050,000 

Government  transportation 3,789,000 


In  all 70,785.900 


This  enormous  amount  is  the  tax  now  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
transportation  and  travel  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, sir,  that  this  is  not  a burden  aseeesed  aloDe  upon  the  people  of  California. 
It  is  a burden  upon  the  people  and  a tax  upon  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  tbe 
people  of  every  State  and  upon  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

I will  now  compare  the  amount  thus  charged  upon  the  country  with  the  amount 
of  charge  and  loss  in  doing  the  same  business  and  transporting  the  same  number  of 
passengers  by  railroad. 

A railroad  of  3,000  miles  in  length  would  connect  any  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
with  San  Francisco.  I will  first  inquire  ioto  the  cost  of  carrying  freight  per  ton  over 
this  line. 

A single  engine  will  draw  100  tons  in  addition  to  the  cars.  In  Hun?*  Merchant #* 
Magazine  of  July  last,  are  tables  taken  from  the  American  Railway  Time*,  said  to 
be  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  ami  intelligent  managers,  and  from  those 
tables  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  running  a full  train  of  cars  is  but  83  cents  per  mile, 
or  $990  for  8,000  miles,  which  makes  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  a road  but  $9  90  per  ton  from  the  Atlantic  to  San  Francisco.  The  same 
article  states  that  the  Reading  road  carries  coal  100  miles  for  $1  per  ton,  although 
tbe  cars  go  back  empty,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  of  200  miles  is  but  38 
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cents  per  ton.  It  also  states  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  carries  coal  200  miles 
at  $2  per  ton. 

I am  informed  that,  as  a general  rule,  when  the  income  of  a road  i9  100  per  cent 
greater  than  the  running  expenses,  it  is  a paying  road.  I also  understand  that  the 
expenses  of  a road  are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  business  and 
the  length  of  its  line.  If  this  be  so,  merchandise  can  be  transported  from  the  Atlantic 
to  San  Francisco  at  $19  80  per  ton — a sum  much  less  than  what  is  now  charged  for 
ocean  transportation.  But,  assuming  the  charge  upon  this  long  and  continuous  line 
the  9ame  now  charged  on  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  which  is 
over  200  per  cent  on  the  running  cost  of  the  road,  I will  proceed  to  state  the  charges 
and  loss  upon  the  amount  of  business  between  the  termini. 

There  will  be  no  damage  to  merchandise  by  exposure  or  climate,  and  insurance 
will  be  merely  nominal.  The  time  of  transit  need  not  be  more  than  ten  days.  Pas- 
sengers would  not  pay  more  than  f 50  each,  on  an  average,  departing  from  their 
various  points.  Gold  dust  would  go  as  freight,  with  an  additional  charge  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  the  amount  of  that  would  be  about  125  tons  per  annum.  Assume  the 
cost  of  that  item  at  $300  per  ton,  and  the  statement  can  then  be  made  as  follows : — 


Cost  of  transportation  of  merchandise,  425,780  tons,  at  $30 $12,771,900 

Interest  ten  days  on  merchandise,  ^ per  cent  on  $100,000,000  333,000 

126  tons  gold  dust,  at  $300  per  ton 37,600 

110,000  passengers,  at  $50  each 6,600,000 

Tea  days’  time  of  passengers,  at  $2  per  diem 2,200,000 

Government  transportation,  2,000  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 1,200,000 


Making  an  aggregate  of 22,042,400 


The  road  would  be  thus  receiving  $19,471,900  for  passengers  and  freights — full 
20  per  cent  on  its  cost,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  support  it  with  present  trade  and 
travel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  a clear  saving  to  the  country  of  forty-eight  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  forty- three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

These  figures  may  seem  extravagant ; but,  extravagant  as  they  may  appear,  they 
fall  within  the  truth.  If  they  are  questioned,  I ask  whoever  questions  to  correct 
them. 

Now,  sir,  I wish  it  understood  by  this  committee,  and  I wish  it  understood  by  the 
country,  that  the  want  of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  a loss  to  the  country  of  a sum 
sufficient  to  support  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government — a sum  suffi- 
cient in  two  years  to  build  the  best  double  track  railroad  in  the  world  all  the  way 
from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco.  And  I wish  it  further  understood  that,  apart 
from  the  political  importance  of  our  Pacific  possessions;  apart  from  all  questions  of 

Eolitical  necessity ; apart  from  the  illimitable  promises  of  the  future,  as  a present 
ict,  the  present  commercial  and  economical  interests  of  the  country  demand  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

I will  go  further;  I feel  that  I am  justified  in  going  further,  and  asserting  that  it 
Is  not  only  demanded  by  the  interest*,  but  it  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
I will  even  take  issue  with  some  of  my  honorable  friends  from  Virginia,  and  insist 
that  it  i9  demanded  by  their  people.  Upon  this  subject  the  countiy  has  already  been 
aroused ; concerning  its  merits  they  have  already  become  intelligent ; from  every 
cabin  of  the  West,  from  every  workshop  in  the  North,  from  every  precinct  and  village 
in  the  South,  the  deliberations  of  this  body  upon  this  subject  are  being  watched, 
watched  earnestly ; and  I assure  you,  sir,  that  if  we  fail  or  refuse  to  act  now,  there 
will  be  those  placed  in  our  stead  more  prompt  and  ready  for  the  work. 


ANTHRACITE  BURNING  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Mr.  Leonard  Phleger,  of  Tamaqua,  has  constructed  an  improved  locomotive  for 
burning  anthracite  coal,  which  promises  to  reduce  the  expense  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion very  greatly.  One  of  his  locomotive  engines,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  state*, 
has  been  running  daily  between  Philadelphia  aud  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Delaware  Railroad,  for  over  two  weeks.  It  has  been  attached  to  the  express 
train,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  passenger  cars,  and  consumes,  as  we  are  informed,  only 
two  dollars’  worth  of  coal  per  day.  The  woodburning  locomotive  which  it  replaced 
consumed  $24  worth  of  wood  per  day.  Phleger’s  engine  has,  it  is  said,  fully  as  much 
power  as  the  other  locomotive,  and  runs  at  the  same  speed.  The  furnace  and  boilers 
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of  the  locomotive  do  not  now  show  the  slightest  signs  of  injury  from  fire.  The  above 
information  was  derived  from  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  locomotive,  from  whom 
we  also  learn  that  the  locomotive  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  upon  the  line  of 
the  road,  who  have  examined  it,  and  that  it  also  effectually  prevents  the  annoyance 
and  danger  of  sparks.  These  are  facts  to  be  verified  by  the  personal  examination  of 
those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  If  these  representations  are  fully 
borne  out  after  a sufficient  test,  the  invention  is  a very  important  one  to  railroad  com- 

{>anies.  The  furnaces  aud  boilers  of  the  Phleger  locomotive  are  all  built  on  an  entire- 
y new  plan,  from  which  the  above  improvements  result. 


STEAMBOAT  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  AT  CINCINNATI  IN  1853-4. 

We  give  below  a statement  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  the  arrival 
and  clearance  of  steamboats  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1854  : — 
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15 
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16  2,934  3,887  197  495  275  2,967  8,984 


COTTON  RECEIVED  AT  VICKSBURG  BY  RAILROAD. 


We  give  below  a statement  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  (in  bales)  delivered  at  Vicks- 
burg, by  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railroad,  for  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  ending 


September  1st : 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

18$?. 

1854. 

September  .. 

1,602 

2,315 

5,658 

1,143 

2,079 

4,711 

8,224 

2,318 

October  ..... 

5,996 

7,261 

10,881 

4,895 

11,811 

12,665 

20,816 

10,610 

November-. . 

8,456 

7,117 

9,238 

5,869 

12,896 

10,957 

22,273 

17,801 

December  . . . 

1,858 

6,609 

8,470 

5,313 

9,672 

17,216 

14,704 

20,708 

January 

4,995 

10,673 

7,012 

8,329 

10,710 

9,832 

6,754 

14,082 

18,915 

February-... . 

8,310 

7,978 

7,623 

4,463 

2,554 

9,131 

6,837 

March 

1,102 

5,179 

6,822 

2,439 

878 

4,479 

4,276 

6,751 

ApriL 

1,302 

2,030 

677 

2,229 

1,862 

1,668 

1,791 

2,493 

8,956 

May 

470 

1,015 

1,200 

2,191 

874 

1,076 

1,241 

561 

1,556 

June 

161 

481 

236 

205 

272 

595 

July 

21 

825 

322 

95 

210 

246 

307 

784 

August 

138 

637 

177 

65 

352 

525 

252 

1,850 

Total. . . . 

84,901 

61,797 

59,682 

29,878 

55,880 

10,623 

97,868 

88,373 

ENGINEERS’  RAILWAY  CLOCK. 

John  N.  Robertson,  of  Columbus.  South  Carotin  i,  proposes  a time-table  clock  for 
engineers  on  locomotives,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  as  a most  useful  improvement 
He  has  sent  a diagram. of  this  “ time-piece”  to  the  editors  of  the  Scientijic  American , 
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with  a folding  dial,  on  the  outside  circle  of  which,  on  one  side,  is  the  time-table  of  the 
Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  for  the  up,  and  on  the  other  side  a like  time- 
table for  the  down  trains.  The  distances  between  the  stations  are  laid  out  on  the 
outer  circles,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  to  the  hours  and  minutes,  which  are  laid 
out  on  an  inner  circle.  The  clock  is  to  be  made  perfectly  tight  and  secured  to  the 
locomotive  in  front  of  the  engineer.  It  may  be  regulated  and  locked  by  the  local 
superintendents,  which  will  prevent  disasters  arising  from  a difference  of  time  in  the 
different  watches  of  the  conductors  or  engineers.  By  such  a clock  the  engineer  will 
know  at  a glance  the  rate  at  which  he  should  run  his  engine  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
time  at  every  station. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


HO.  IV. 

FAMILIES  AND  HOUSES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  number  of  fami- 
lies in  Great  Britain  at  each  Census,  from  1801  to  1351,  inclusive ; also  the  number 
of  persons  to  a house,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  a family 


INHABITED 

HOUSES  AND  FAMILIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT 
1851,  INCLUSIVE. 

EACH  CENSUS 

FROM  1801  TO 

Inhabited 

Persons  to  a 

Persons  to  a 

Ifears. 

Houses. 

Families. 

House. 

Family. 

1801 

2,260,802 

5.614 

4.645 

1811 

2,544,215 

5.696 

4.706 

1821 

2,941,383 
8,414,175 
(no  returns) 

5.800 

4.791 

1831 

5.704 

4.763 

1841 

5.377 

(no  returns) 

1851 

4,812,388 

5.706 

4.826 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Great 
Britain  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  half  century,  and  that  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  new  families  have  been  founded ; the  number  of  persons  to  a house  have  increased 
from  5.6  to  5.7  ; consequently  the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  has  not  quite  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  to 
a family,  in  the  same  period,  has  been  from  4.6  to  4.8. 

The  number  of  families  to  a house  varied  considerably  in  different  counties,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  anomalies  which  are  presented.  In  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  few  houses  contained  more  than  one  family.  Plymouth  and  the  adjacent 
districts  had  more  than  two  families,  together  averaging  ten  persons,  to  a house.  In 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, a large  proportion  of  the  people  lived  in  separate  houses,  with  the  exception 
of  Bristol,  Clifton,  Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Birmingham.  Iu  the  counties  of  Leices- 
ter, Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Yorkshire,  nearly  all  the  families  lived 
in  separate  houses,  the  city  of  York,  and  Hull  being  scarcely  exceptional  cases  to  the 
rule.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  more  than  800,000  out  of  472,007  families  lived  in 
separate  houses.  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  were  the  chief  places 
where  two  or  more  families  in  many  cases  occupied  the  same  house.  In  the  northern 
division  of  England,  comprising  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  West- 
moreland, the  proportional  Dumber  of  families  and  persons  to  a house  increased. 

In  Wales,  the  system  of  isolated  dwellings  generally  prevailed,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

In  Scotland,  the  plan  of  dividing  the  houses  into  flats  was  not  confined  to  cities ; 
consequently,  the  proportional  number  of  families  and  of  persons  to  a house  greatly 
exceeded  the  average  of  England.  In  Glasgow,  the  number  of  families  to  a bouse 
was  5.4 ; of  persons  to  a house,  27.5.  In  Edinburgh,  the  number  of  families  to  a house 
was  4.2,  and  of  persons  to  a house,  20.6.  In  all  Scotland,  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
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bouse  was  7.8,  or  about  the  same  as  in  London.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  number 
of  persons  to  a house  was  only  5.5. 

“ In  order  to  throw  some  light  ” says  the  Report,  “on  the  constituent  parts  of  fatni- 
li^s,  the  returns  of  fourteien  sub-districts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  ana- 
lyzed. Of  67,609  families,  41,916  heads  of  families  were  husbands  and  wires,  10,854 
widowers  or  widows,  and  14,899  bachelors  or  spinsters ; in  440  cases  the  head  of  the 
family  was  absent  from  home  ; 36,719  heads  of  families,  or  more  than  half,  had  child- 
ren living  with  them ; 7,875,  or  nearly  a tenth,  had  servants ; 4,070,  or  a seventeenth, 
had  visitors  with  them ; 8,543  had  relatives  with  them  ; and  1,020  had  apprentices  or 
nFfistants  in  their  respective  trades.  Of  the  67,609  families,  only  3,503,  or  6.2  per 
c*nt,  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  children  and  servants,  generally  considered  the  requi- 
sites of  domestic  felicity;  whilst  4,874  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and  servants.  The 
heads  in  24,180  instances  had  neither  children,  relatives,  visitors,  nor  servants;  like 
some  corporations,  they  might  be  characterized  as  ‘ sole,’  man  and  wife  being  consid- 
ered one.  14,399  families,  or  occupiers,  were  either  bachelors  or  spinsters.”  A num- 
ber of  other  combinations  are  given,  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  number  of  children  at  home  in  families  varied  considerably.  Of  the  41,916 
families  having  man  and  wife  at  their  head,  11,947  had  no  children  at  home;  8,570 
lmd  each  one  child  at  home  ; 7,376  had  each  t wo  children  at  home;  5,611  had  each 
three  children  at  home ; 4,027  had  each  four  children  at  home  ; and  so  forth  in  a de- 
creasing scale,  until  we  come  to  14  families  having  each  ten  children  at  home  ; 5 hav- 
ing each  eleven  children  at  home;  and  1 having  twelve  children  at  home.  These 
i exults  applied  to  Great  Britain  generally  would  indicate  that  893  families  had  each 
ten  children  at  home,  817  had  each  eleven , and  64  had  each  twelve  children  at  home; 
nevertheless,  the  average  number  of  children  at  home  in  families  did  not  exceed  two; 
thus  showing,  that  however  violent  may  be  the  fluctuations  in  a small  number  of 
observed  facts,  the  average  is  not  disturbed  if  the  area  of  observation  is  sufficiently 
extended. 

A certain  portion  of  the  people,  for  various  reasons,  are  lodged  in  detached  large 
buildings,  such  as  barracks,  prisons,  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  the  like  ; in  these  the  family  organization  is  broken  up,  and  the  inmates  are  under 
the  rule  of  certain  governing  bodies. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  number  and  class  of  such  public  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1861,  and  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  them : — 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1861. 


PERSONS  INHABITING  THEM. 

Class  of  Institution.  Number.  Males.  Females.  Totik 

Barracks 174  44,833  9,100  58,933 

Workhouses 746  65,786  65,796  181,589 

Prisons 257  24,598  6,366  80,959 

Lunatic  Asylums.. 149  9,753  11,251  21,004 

Hospitals 118  5,893  6,764  11,647 

Asylums,  Ac. 673  27,188  19,548  46,731 


Total 2,017  178,041  117,816  295,856 


Of  the  295,856  persons  in  the  aggregate  occupying  these  2,017  institutions,  260,340 
were  inmates,  and  35,516  officers  and  servants  ; consequently,  there  were  about  seven 
inmates  to  oue  officer  or  servant. 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  in  these  institutions,  about  60,000  is  chiefly  ex- 
hibited in  the  barracks  and  in  the  prisons  ; in  the  latter,  from  the  fact  that  crime  is 
four  times  as  prevalent  among  men  as  among  women.  The  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
workhouses  is  remarkable.  In  the  lunatic  asylums  there  is  a preponderance  of  females. 

The  population  sleeping  in  barns,  in  tents,  and  in  the  open  air,  is  comprised  chiefly 
of  gipsies,  beggars,  criminals,  and  the  like,  together  with  some  honest  but  unfortunate 
people  out  of  employment,  or  only  temporarily  employed.  The  number  of  these 
houseless  classes  in  1851  was  18,249  ; in  1841  they  amounted  to  22,303.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a curious  trait  of  gipsy  feeling,  that  a whole  tribe  struck  their  tents,  and 
passed  into  another  parish,  in  order  to  escape  enumeration. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  person?  enumerated  in  barns,  tents,  and 
barges,  and  in  vessels  in  ports,  either  engaged  in  inland  navigation  or  sea-going  vet* 
sela,  on  the  night  of  the  census  of  1851 : — 
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PERSONS  IN  BARN8,  TENTS,  BARGES,  AND  VESSELS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF 

THE  CENSUS,  IN  1851. 


Id  barges 

Id  barns 

Id  open  air,  in  tents. 

Id  vessels  in  the  ports,  engaged  in  inland  navigation 
Id  seagoing  vessels  in  the  ports 

Total 


Malos. 

Females. 

Total. 

10,395 

2,529 

12,924 

7,251 

2,721 

9,972 

4,614 

3,663 

8,277 

7,730 

846 

8,576 

41,165 

2,008 

43,178 

71,166 

11,766 

82,921 

THE  PAUPER  POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  15  1853. 

We  have  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  State,  “ Returns  relating 
to  the  poor  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1863,”  prepared  by  E. 
M.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a document  of  twenty -one  octavo 
pages,  comprising  tabular  statements  of  the  statistics  of  each  town  and  county.  From 
this  report  we  compile  the  subjoined  tables,  giving  the  aggregate  statistics  of  the  poor 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts : — „ 


Number  of  persons  relieved  or  supported  as  paupers  during  the  year  . . 26,414 

Number  of  the  preceding  having  a legal  settlement  in  the  county  or  else- 
where in  this  Commonwealth 8,004 

Number  of  State  paupers .' 14,831 

Number  of  State  paupers  who  are  foreigners. 1 1,874 

Number  of  foreigners  from  England  and  Ireland.. 10,014 

Almshouses. 197 

Number  of  acres  of  land  attached  to  almshouses 20,036 

Estimated  value  of  almshouse  establishments  $ 1,307,124 

Number  of  persons  relieved  in  almshouse  during  the  year 12,241 

Average  number  supported  in  almshouse 8,391 

Average  weekly  cost  of  supporting  each  pauper  in  almshouse $1  10.9 

Number  of  persons  in  almshouse  unable  to  perform  labor 8,866 

Estimated  value  of  labor  performed  by  paupers  in  almshouse  .........  $19,679 

Number  of  persons  aided  and  supported  out  of  almshouse.  14,898 

Average  weekly  cost  of  supporting  paupers  out  of  almshouse $0  92 

Number  of  insane  relieved  or  supported 722 

Number  of  idiots  relieved  or  supported 371 

Paupers  by  reason  of  insanitv  or  idiocy 972 

Proportion  of  paupers  probably  made  so  by  intemperance  in  themselves 

or  others 16,034 

Number  of  foreign  paupers  who  have  come  into  the  Commonweatlh  with- 
in one  year 1,135 

Net  amount  of  expense  of  supporting  and  relieving  paupers,  including 

interest  on  almshouse  establishments. $465,599 


We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  indigent  children  under  fourteen  yean 
of  age,  supported  at  the  public  charge,  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1853  : — 


Counties. 

Whole 

Males.  Females,  number. 

Counties. 

Males.  Females* 

Whole 

number. 

Suffolk 

499 

279 

778 

Berkshire 

. 88 

82 

170 

Essex 

72 

56 

128 

Norfolk 

189 

112 

251 

Middlesex 

240 

170 

410 

Bristol 

125 

80 

206 

Worcester 

172 

148 

320 

Plymouth. . . . , 

42 

28 

70 

Hampshire  .... 

58 

52 

118 

Barnstable. . . . , 

9 

12 

21 

Hampden 

49 

33 

82 

Nantucket  . . . . 

. 

2 

2 

Franklin 

26 

29 

65 

Dukes 

18 

10 

28 

Totals. . . 

. . 1,537 

1,093 

2,630 

Of  State  paupers  it  will  be  seen  that  11,874  out  of  14,881  are  foreignen,  mostly 
from  England  and  Ireland.  Twenty-three  towns  made  no  returns. 
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FIGURES  ABOUT  THE  WOMEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  the  British  Census  Reports  of  England  for  1851,  there  are  859,969  old 
maids  above  40  years  of  age  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  1,407,225  spinsters  between 
20  and  40,  and  1,418,912  bachelors  of  the  same  age.  In  the  list  of  the  occupations  of 
women  there  are  88  authoresses,  18  editors  or  public  writers,  643  actresses,  185  dan- 
aeuses,  16  equestrians.  Of  the  female  domestics  no  less  than  675,311  are  entered  un- 
der the  denomination  of  “ general  servants.”  Of  the  higher  class  of  servants  the  house- 
maids are  more  numerous  than  the  cooks,  the  former  being  55,935,  and  the  latter  only 
48,806,  and  there  are  above  50,000  “ housekeepers,”  and  nearly  40,000  nurses.  The 
charwomen  are  no  less  than  55,423  in  number. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


COST  OF  PRODUCING  SUGAR  IS  LOUISIANA. 

A sugar  planter  of  Louisiana,  under  date  from  Orleans  May  9th,  1854,  writing  to 
the  Baltimore  American  gives  his  own  experience  as  a sugar  planter,  os  to  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar.  He  ventures  the  assurance  that 44  very  few  realize  eight  per  cent 
per  annum,”  and  in  his  opinion  many  planters  are  making  44  more  leeway  than  head- 
way.” We  give  his  statement  for  the  last  season,  on  a plantation  with  one  hundred 
slaves,  which  cost  him  $160,000 : — 


500  hhds.  of  sugar,  fair  quality,  sold  at  8£  cents  per  lb $16,250  00 

25,000  gallons  of  molasses  at  14  cents  per  gallon 3,500  00 


$19,750  00 

$448  75 
750  00 
526  00 
1,200  00 
800  00 
250  00 
1,680  00 
1,050  00 
812  60 
300  00 
800  00 
167  00 
840  00 
842  00 
520  00 
260  00 
295  00 
660  00 
225  00 

$10,800  75 

Deducted  from  the  sale  of  the  crop— leaving $9,449  25 

Being  less  than  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  In  these  expenses  I do  not 
include  my  family  or  house  expenses,  nor  do  I take  into  consideration  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  hands — placing  the  births  against  the  deaths. 

You  perceive  tnat  I am  not  one  of  those  making  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  clear 
profit  to  the  hand,  and  judging  from  the  indebtedness  of  many  sugar  planters,  I should 
apprehend  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  put  your  finger  on  many  of  that  class.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  molasses  paying  the  expense  of  the  plantation,  but 
it  is  all  gammon,  if  you  feed  and  clothe  your  negroes,  and  treat  them  as  they  deserve, 
and  are  treated,  I am  happy  to  say,  in  most  coses. 

Take  the  duty  off  sugar,  and  you  bankrupt — nay  utterly  ruin — four-fifths  of  the 
sugar-planters  of  this  State.  Sugar  is  now  cheaper  than  flour.  A barrel  of  the  best 


Merchants*  commissions  on  sale  of  the  crop,  2$  per  cent. . . . 

Freight  to  New  Orleans,  at  $1  12£  per  hogshead 

Freight  on  700  barrels  of  molasses,  at  76  cents  per  barrel. . 

Overseer’s  wages 

Sugar  maker 

Engineer  to  superintend  my  own  engineers 

120  barrels  of  mess  pork  at  $14  per  barrel 

700  molasses  barrels,  at  $1  60  each 

Assistant  cooper  for  making  600  sugar  hhds,  at  62|  cts.  . . . 

One  suit  of  jeans  and  linseys  for  the  negroes,  at  $3 

Two  suits  of  summer  wear,  at  $1  50 

Shoes  for  the  workers,  say  two  pair  for  70  persons 

Purchase  of  six  mules  to  replace  others 

Taxes 

800  barrels  of  corn,  at  65  cents  per  barrel; 

Physician’s  bill  for  the  year 

Paid  for  plow,  carts,  Ac. 

Repairs  of  engine,  resetting  kettles,  furnaces,  dec 

Iron,  salt,  hay,  A<^,  Ac. 
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sugar,  at  the  present  price — say  two  hundred  pounds,  at  3}  cents — is  $7,  while  flour, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  sells  at  $8.  While  the  East  and  the 
We9t  can  exchange  a pound  of  flour  for  a pound  of  sugar,  1 do  not  see  any  great  cause 
of  complaint 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SEASONS  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

In  the  Merchant f Magazine  for  July,  1864,  (vol.  xxxl,  page  108,)  we  published  a 
table  showing  the  average  price  of  wheat,  oats,  dec.,  per  quarter  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  twenty -six.  years.  We  now  give  from  the  same  reliable  source  the  yearly 
average  price  of  wheat  from  1816  to  1828  inclusive,  and  from  1829  to  the  present 
time,  1864,  with  the  harvest  weather,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  average  price  of 


wheat  in  each  year  : — General 

yearly  average. 

Years.  State  of  the  Weather.  e.  d. 

1816 —  Cold  and  wet  all  through  ; corn  sprouted,  black  loaves 76  2 

1817 —  July  and  August  cold  ; September  fine  ; corn  soft 94  0 

1818 —  Intensely  hot 83  0 

1819 —  Hot  summer;  August  intense 72  8 

1820 —  Fine  and  productive 67  11 

1821 —  Rains  during  harvest ; sprouted  corn 66  2 

1822 —  Splendid  weather ; abundant  harvest 44  7 

1823 —  Showery  and  cold  summer  ; rained  every  day  in  July 63  6 

1824 —  Intensely  hot ; good  harvest  64  0 

1825 —  Hot  throughout ; good  harvest 68  7 

1826 —  Hottest  and  dryeet  on  record  ; abundant  harvest.. f 8 9 

1827 —  Hot,  but  not  as  1826  ; good  harvest 56  9 

1828 —  Immense  rain  ; floods  began  in  July  ; harvest  bad 00  6 

Lowest  and  highest 
average  In  the  year, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

1829 —  Cold,  stormy  summer. 66  4 76  0 

1830 —  Cold  and  wet  June 66  0 76  0 

1831 —  Warm,  gleamy  weather 69  0 76  0 

1832 —  Moderate 51  0 63  0 

1833 —  Very  fine  weather  ; abundant  harvest 49  0 66  0 

1834 —  Hot  summer ; rain  end  of  July ; abundant  harvest. 40  0 49  0 

1835 —  Hot  dry  summer  ; abundant  harvest 36  0 44  0 

1836 —  Midsummer  cold,  dry  ; harvest  not  amiss 36  0 61  0 

1837 —  Severe  spring ; hot  summer ; deficient  harvest 51  0 60  0 

1888 —  Cold  spring  ; harvest  not  productive 62  0 78  0 

1889 —  Heavy  rains ; productive  harvest  but  damaged 65  0 81  0 

1840 —  Warm  ; August  hot ; seed  deficient 59  0 73  0 

1841 —  Warm  May  and  June  ; cold  July  and  August ; fine  har- 

vest in  September 60  0 76  0 

1842 —  Fine  spring ; delicious  summer ; good  grain,  but  scarce. . 47  0 66  0 

1843 —  Fine,  wet  spring ; fine  summer ; good  harvest 45  0 61  0 

1844 —  Dry  summer;  no  rain  in  April,  May  or  June;  good  harvest  46  0 56  0 

1845^— Cold,  long  winter ; ungenial  summer ; no  sun  in  summer ; 

harvest  plentiful,  but  bad  corn. 46  0 60  0 

1846 —  Spring  fine;  June  half  wet  half  dry  and  hot;  thunder;  1 , 

loss  of  potatoes 45  0 C>4  0 

1847 —  Cold,  wet,  bitter  spring ; fine  summer ; cold  and  wet  Sep- 

tember; beans  and  potatoes  blighted 49  0 102  0 

1848 —  Winter  and  spring  mild  ; showery  harvest 47  0 67  0 

1849 —  Bitter  spring;  in  summer,  rain  at  nights,  day  hot ; good 

harvest 38  0 49  0 

1850 —  Cold  to  May;  harvest  good 37  0 44  0 

1861 —  Winter  mild ; spring  wet ; harvest  precarious^ 85  0 43  0 

1862 —  Mild  winter;  cold  spring;  fine  summer;  average  corn 

harvest ; potatoes  diseased 87  0 46  8 

1863 —  Immensely  wet  winter;  cold  summer;  wet  July  ; autumn 

rainy  ; deficient  harvest  in  France  and  England.. 48  0 73  0 

1854 — Severe  winter ; great  winds ; beautiful  spring 78  0 82  0 

VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  Y.  41 
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GRAPE  CULTURE  AND  WINE  MANUFACTURE  IN  OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  contains  a long  and  interesting  article  on  the  grape  culture 
and  wine  manufacture  in  4hat  vicinity.  It  appears  that  in  1846  there  were  83  vine- 
yards in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  containing  248  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
1 14  bearing,  and  although  the  crop  the  preceding  year  was  but  a partial  one,  24 ,000 
gallons  was  the  yield.  In  1852,  1,200  acres  were  in  cultivation,  *?60  bearing  ; the 
annual  yield  was  supposed  to  be  600,000  gallons,  and  the  value  of  sparkling  wine 
alone  $175,000.  A bushel  of  grapes  will  make  from  8 to  8$  gallons  of  juice.  Mr. 
Buchanan  commenced  planting  his  vineyard  in  1848;  in  1850  from  three  acres  be 
realized,  besides  the  cuttings,  1,640  gallons  wine.  In  1863  he  obtained  from  five  acres 
4,826  gallons,  or  847  gallons  per  acre.  In  particular  spots  there  have  been  obtained 
800  gallons  from  an  acre,  but  650  gallons  is  considered  a large  yield.  The  demand 
for  Catawba  wine  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  the  quality  is  constantly  being  im- 
proved, both  by  the  cultivators  and  those  who  prepare  it  for  market 

PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  continues  to  increase  in  a remarkable  manner  in  the 
African  possessions  of  France.  It  results  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Inspector  of 
the  tobacco  manufactory  to  the  Minister  of  War,  that  the  delivery  of  the  crop  of 
1853  amounted  to  1,637,523  kilogrammes,  valued  at  l,436,926f.,  being  an  average  of 
87 f.  78c.  the  100  kilos.  The  importance  of  these  returns  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  already  exceeded  that  of  1851  by 

600.000  kilos.,  and  was  only  904,000  kilos.;  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1853  of 

733.000  kilos.,  nearly  100  per  cent  The  quality  has,  moreover,  improved  almost  as 
much  as  the  quantity  has  increased.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  above  mentioned, 
received  on  account  of  the  State,  there  have  been  consumed  in  the  country  317,690 
kilos.,  and  exported  107,787  kilos.,  making  the  total  production  amount  to  2,063,000 
kilos. 


PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  publishes  a table,  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  showing  the  number  of  hogs  in  sixty-four  counties  as  returned  by  the 
assessors  of  that  State.  From  twenty-seven  counties  the  returns  have  not  yet  been 
received.  According  to  this  statement  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  sixty-four  counties 
in  1854,  given  in  the  Price  Current , amounted  to  2,168,833  against  1,580,456,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  588,377  in  1854  over  1853. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SHEEP,  AND  EXPORT  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 

The  first  sheep  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
were  brought  from  England  to  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  by  the  “ London  Company," 
in  1609.  In  1648,  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  colony  had  increased  to  3,000.  In 
1657,  sheep,  as  well  as  mares,  were  forbidden  to  be  exported.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  they  throve  well  and  bore  good  fleeces,  but  wool  raising  was  suffered 
to  decline  owing  to  the  losses  sustained  by  tearing  off  the  wool  by  bushes  and  briers. 

The  first  sheep  imported  into  New  Netherland  were  brought  from  Holland  by  the 
“Dutch  West  India  Company,”  in  1625  ; others  were  brought  from  Zealand  and  Texel 
to  Rensselaer’s  Wick  in  1680.  But  little  progress  was  made  in  sheep  raising  on  the 
Hudson  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  committed  by  aogs  and  wolves. 
In  1643  there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  the  colony ; in  1650  they  were  so  scarce 
that  an  animal  bearing  a ewe  was  worth  fro  n $8  to  $10. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  the  plantations  on  Massachusetts  Bay  prior  to  1633,  as 
mention  is  made  of  keeping  them  on  the  islands  in  the  harbor  to  protect  them  from 
the  Indians  and  wolves.  By  the  inventory  of  Piscataqua  and  Norridgewock,  in  18S5, 
that  settlement  contained  nine- two  sheep.  In  1652  the  increase  had  been  so  great  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  that  Charleston  numbered  four  hundred  alone.  Sheep  were 
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introduced  into  Nantucket  in  1 660,  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  the  proprietors. 
A prosperous  business  has  ever  sicce  been  carried  on  there  in  wool  raising.  The  av- 
erage number  of  sheep  sustained  on  the  island  is  about  7,00Q.  Before  the  Revolution 
considerable  quantities  of  wool  were  exported  to  France.  In  1790  the  number  of 
sheep  exported  from  Piscataqua  was  261. 

Although  the  honor  of  first  introducing  Merino  sheep  into  the  United  States  from 
Spain  has  generally  been  accredited  to  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  late  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  William 
Foster,  dated  at  Boston,  November  23,  1853,  that  they  were  brought  to  this  country 
nine  years  before. 

“ In  April.  1793,  on  returning  from  Cadiz,  where  I had  been  passiog  several  years, 
I brought  out  an  original  painting  by  Murillo,  and  three  Merino  sheep — two  ewes  and 
a ram ; the  export  of  which  at  that  time  was  severely  prohibited,  and  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  risk.  We  had  a long  passage,  (seventy-five  days,)  and  the  sheep 
were  in  a dying  condition.  Fortunately  there*  was  on  board  a Frenchman  that  had 
been  with  the  Spanish  shepherds,  who  cured  them  by  administering  injections. 

u Being  about  to  leave  this  country  for  France,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Boston  I 
presented  these  sheep  to  Mr.  Andrew  Craigie,  of  Cambridge,  who,  not  knowing  their 
value  at  that  time,  * simply  ate  them  / as  he  told  me  years  after,  when  I met  him  at 
auction  buying  a Merino  ram  for  $1,000.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  quantity,  and  valuation  of  sheep  and  wool 
exported  from  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty  three  years: — 


Year*. 

1820-21. 

1821-22. 

1822-23. 

1828-24 

1824- 25. 

1825- 26. 

1826- 27. 

1827- 28. 

1828- 29. 

1829- 80. 

1830- 31. 

1831- 32. 

1832- 33. 
1883-84. 

1834- 36. 

1835- 86 

1886- 37. 

1887- 88. 

1888- 89. 

1889- 40. 

1840- 41. 

1841- 42. 

1842- 43. 
•1843-44. 

1844- 45. 

1845- 46. 

1846- 47. 

1847- 48. 

1848- 49. 

1849- 60. 
1860-61. 

1851- 62. 

1852- 53. 


Sheep,  Wool, 

number.  Value.  pounds.  Value.  Total. 

11,117  $22,175  $22,175 

6,868  12,276  12,276 

6,880  16,029  15,029 

7,421  14,938  14,988 

9,681  20,027  20,027 

8,695  17,693  17,698 

8,745  18,586  18,586 

6,545 , 7,499  7,499 

6,846  10,644  10,644 

15,460  22,110  22,110 

8,262  14,469  14,499 

12,260  22,385  22,385 

11,821  21,464  21,464 

16,654  29,002  29,002 

19,145  86,566  86,566 

6,842  18,548  18,648 

8,460  16,852  16,852 

6,698  20,462  20,462 

6,084  15,960  15,960 

14,658  80,698  80,698 

14,689  85,767  85,767 

19,567  88,892  38  892 

18,609  29,061  29,061 

12,980  27,824  27,824 

6,464  23,948  23,948 

9,254  30,308  668,886  $203,996  283,999 

10,633  29,100  878,480  89,460  118,560 

6,231  20,823  20,823 

4,195  16,305  16,805 

3,945  15,763  35,898  22,778  88,531 

4,857  18,875  18,875 

2,968  16,291  65,550  14,308  80,599 

3,669  17,808  216,472  26,667  44,375 


According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States  19,311,874  sheep; 
of  1850,  21,723,220,  one  year  old  or  older.  The  present  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union, 
exclusive  of  lambs,  may  be  estimated  at  23,000,000,  which  at  $2  each  would  amount 
to  $46,000,000. 
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THE  MINING  DISTRICTS  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

According  to  the  Alta  California , the  great  body  of  the  gold  mines  now  wrought 
in  California  lies  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Sacramento  basin,  extending  from  the 
Mariposa  to  the  Feather  river,  and  embracing  a district  a degree  and  a half  in  width, 
commencing  about  twenty  miles  of  the  general  course  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  reaching  high  into  the  mountains.  This  tract  of  land,  about  180 
miles  long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  60  miles  wide,  contains,  so  far  as  is 
known,  about  four- fifths  of  the  mining  wealth  of  the  State,  and  has  produced  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  gold  exported  heretofore.  It  is  one  continuous  field,  intersected  by 
the  Merced,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  Mokelumne,  Cosumnes,  American,  Bear, 
and  Yuba  rivers,  which  run  nearly  west  in  general  course,  and  are  on  an  average  20 
miles  apart. 

The  whole  country  in  this  district  is  impregnated  with  gold,  and  the  miner  may  be 
almost  certain  of  finding  particles  of  gold  in  every  square  yard  of  ground  where  lie 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  closely.  The  gravel  bars,  the  sand  and  clay  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  furnish  the  greater  portions  of  the  gold, 
but  rich  diggings  are  frequently  found  on  the  extensive  flats,  on  the  mountain  sides, 
in  the  depths  of  the  hills,  and  in  quarry. 

This  whole  district  may  be  said  to  have  been  opened  in  1848.  The  first  gold  was 
discovered  in  February,  1848,  in  the  center  of  the  district  where  Coloma  now  is;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  miners  had  sought  and  discovered  the  precious  metal,  from 
the  Merced  to  the  Yuba.  All  the  quarry  mines  wrought  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time  are  in  this  district,  and  are  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariposa,  in  Mariposa 
county ; Sonoma,  in  Tuolumne  county ; Amador  and  Campo  Seco,in  Calaveras  county ; 
Ophir,  in  Placer  county ; and  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley,  in  Nevada  county.  These 
quartz  mines  are  nearly  in  a line,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin. 

The  gold  field  next  in  importance  is  in  the  Klamath  Valley,  on  the  Klamath, 
Shasta,  Scott,  and  Trinity  rivers.  The  first  mining  in  this  district  was  done  on  the 
Trinity  in  the  spring  of  1849  ; and  theliext  year  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Scott 
River  and  the  Shasta.  A great  portion  of  the  Klamath  Valley  is  but  little  known, 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  centers  of  trade,  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  Klamath  Valley  will  have  produced 
probably  one-tenth  of  the  gold  exported  this  year. 

The  third  important  mining  district  is  that  of  the  Upper  Sacramento,  including  the 
diggings  on  Con  Creek  and  Pitt  River  on  the  east,  and  Cottonwood  and  Clear  creeks 
on  the  west  of  Sacramento,  and  yields  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  gold  produce  of 
the  State.  The  most  productive  diggings  in  this  district  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Shasta 
City,  One-horse  Town,  Olney’s  Creek,  and  French  Gulch ; and  their  vicinity  contains 
the  only  profitable  gold  miues  yet  found  on  the  western  rim  of  the  Sacramento  baaiu. 
The  diggings  near  Shasta  City  were  opened  in  the  Spring  of  1848 ; those  on  Cotton- 
wood and  Clear  creeks  in  1850. 

These  three  districts  comprise  all  the  profitable  mines  now  wrought  in  California, 
except  a small  tract  on  Smith’s  River,  near  the  Oregon  line. 

Diggings  have  been  discovered  and  opened,  but  found  unprofitable  and  deserted,  on 
Russian  River,  in  Sonoma  county ; on  Eel  River,  in  Mendocino  county ; on  San  Lorenzo 
Creek,  in  Santa  Cruz  county ; at  Santa  Anita,  in  Los  Angeles  county ; and  on  the 
beach  at  Gold  Bluff,  in  Klamath  county. 

GOLD,  AND  OTHER  MINERALS  OF  CANADA. 

The  Toronto  Leader  gives  the  following  statement,  based  upon  the  report  of  Mr. 
Logan,  the  geologist,  of  mineral  resources  of  Canada  : — 

If  Canada  produces  no  coal,  it  has  an  abundance  of  tbe  precious  metals,  and  espe- 
cially gold  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  At  the  present  moment  perhaps 
no  greater  calamity  could  befal  the  Province  than  the  visitation  of  the  gold  fever 
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Nevertheless,  the  infection  is  here ; and  however  much  the  fever  may  disturb  th$ 
labor  market,  already  submitted  to  very  violent  action,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  passion  for  hunting  gold  upon  the  surface  and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will 
become  as  great  here  as  it  is  in  California  and  Australia.  Mr.  Logan  showed  me  some 
ten  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  picked  from  the  surface  on  the  River  du  Loup,  some 
sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Quebec.  The  only  alloy  it  contains  is  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  per  cent  of  silver.  It  is  therefore  found  in  far  too  pure  a state  to  be  used  in 
the  arts,  or  coined  without  being  alloyed  with  copper  to  make  it  of  sufficient  hardness. 
Of  the  gold  in  Mr.  Logan’s  possession — which  is  not  his  property,  however — eight 
pounds*  weight  was  in  a bottle.  The  pieces  were  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  very 
small,  and  many  of  them  as  large  as  an  English  horse-bean.  But  in  addition  to  this 
bottle  of  gold,  there  were  several  nuggets  in  a box,  one  of  them  weighing  over  half 
a pound.  It  is  all  surface  gold  that  is  in  Mr.  Logan’s  possession,  having  been  picked 
up  without  the  aid  of  any  scientific  process.  Gold-bearing  quartz,  however,  exists  in 
abundance ; but  it  is  Mr.  Logan's  opinion,  that,  with  unskilled  labor,  our  gold  fields 
cannot  be  rendered  profitable.  Mr  Logan  has  already  stated  in  one  of  his  public 
reports,  that  the  gold  country  of  Lower  Canada  extends  over  three  thousand  square 
miles. 

He  baa  since  discovered,  and  will  state  in  his  next  annual  report,  that  it  extends 
over  ten  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  ten  pounds’  weight  of 
gold  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Logan,  cost  as  much  if  not  more  to  ootain  it  than  it  is 
worth.  Associated  with  the  gold  is  found  iridium,  or  white  metal,  nearly  as  hard  as 
diamond,  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens.  It  exists,  however,  in  very  insignificant 
quantities.  A rumor  has  been  in  circulation  that  Mr.  Logan  had  some  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  our  gold  regions.  Discrediting  the  statement,  I mentioned  it  to  him,  and  was 
informed  that  he  haa  not  a farthing’9  interest  in  any  metal  or  mine  in  the  country. 

In  the  geological  collection  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  slate  found  in  the  East- 
ern Townships.  A specimen  of  French  slate,  which  has  been  a century  in  use  on  the 
roof  of  a building,  is  also  in  the  collection.  It  is  now  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  first 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  An  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  6hows  their  com- 
position to  be  nearly  identical 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Canadian  marble  in  the  collection  ; the  handsomest  of 
which  i9  the  serpentine.  It  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  is  identical  with  the 
eer'de  antique  of  Italy. 

There  are  some  specimens  of  soap-stone  also  found  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
soap-stone  resists  fire,  and  is  for  that  reason  used  to  line  furnaces.  It  is  soft,  and  can 
be  cut  as  easily  as  wood.  It  possesses  great  economic  value. 

The  lithographic  stone  of  Canada,  of  which  specimens  are  in  the  collection,  is  of  a 
superior  kind.  An  impression  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  done  in  London,  in  this  stone,  is 
very  fine. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FELT  CLOTH. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  notices  a public  salo  of  felt  cloths,  a portion  of  which 
were  made  in  the  old  style,  with  the  wool  laid  but  one  way,  and  were  of  course  liable 
to  be  torn  lengthwise,  besides  being  less  serviceable  in  other  respects,  than  those  made 
under  the  recent  patents.  In  connection  with  this  explanation,  a few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  manufacturing  these  goods  may  not  be  void  of  interest.  Sup- 
pose a wool  carder  nine  feet  wide,  delivering  a thin  layer  of  carded  wool  upon  an 
endless  sheet  of  cotton  of  the  same  width.  It  is  made  nine  feet  wide,  that  when  filled 
up  it  may  still  measure  a yard  and  a half,  or  the  same  as  common  broadcloth.  As 
often  as  this  cotton  sheet,  which  runs  upon  a drum  like  an  endless  belt,  returns  its 
burden  to  the  carder,  it  receives  an  additional  layer  of  wool,  until  the  proper  thick- 
ness is  reached,  when  tfce  whole  is  matted  together  into  cloth.  This  was  the  old  pro- 
cess,— but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  wool  being  laid  only  lengthwise,  there  was 
nothing  to  bind  it  like  the  filling  in  woven  fabrics,  and  also  that  when  made  into  gar- 
ments, wherever  it  was  stretched,  as  at  the  elbow  of  a coat,  it  left  the  mark  of  the 
indentation,  there  being  no  mechanical  cohesion  in  its  parts,  answering  to  the  threads 
in  ordinary  fabrics,  by  which  its  original  shape  might  be  recovered.  This  was  reme- 
died by  a new  invention.  While  the  carder  is  delivering  the  layer  of  wool  upon  the 
cotton  sheet  as  above  described  two  small  carders,  four  feet  wide,  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  one  first  mentioned,  spread  a thin  layer  of  wool  across  the  sheet  as  it 
passes  in  its  revolution,  so  that  for  every  layer  lengthwise,  answering  to  the  warp, 
there  is  a layer  crosswise,  answering  to  the  filling  of  woven  fabrics.  This  process  is 
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repeated  until  a number,  say  fourteen,  of  these  thin  layers  of  wool  have  been  spread 
upon  one  sheet  The  whole  is  then  taken  off,  and  drawn  over  a table,  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  a perforated  plate,  lying  on  a 6team  box,  through  which,  as  it  is  two 
minutes  in  passing,  the  wool  becomes  thoroughly  enlivened  by  the  hot  vapor.  It  then 
passes  under  an  enormous  weight  which  by  a peculiar  motion  as  well  as  by  its  pressure, 
hardens  or  felts  it  into  a fabric  resembling  a coarse  flannel,  only  that  no  threads  are 
visible.  This  is  then  thrown  into  a fulling  mill,  where,  like  any  other  flannel,  it  is 
greatly  shrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  the  gain  being  in  thickness.  It  is  now  passed 
over  the  gig,  where  cylinders  covered  with  teazels,  create  a long  nap  on  one  surface. 
It  is  then  colored  and  finished  like  an  ordinary  cloth.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
Petersham  beavers,  which  instead  of  a smooth  surface  with  the  nap  sheared  close  like 
a broadcloth,  were  covered  with  little  knots,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  sanded.  Many 
of  the  felts  are  finished  in  this  way,  and  the  comparison  we  have  given  explains  the 
method  of  operation.  The  cloth  is  passed  under  a press,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  sand,  fastened  to  the  iron  plate  with  glue.  When  the  press,  which  is 
heavily  weighted,  is  let  down  upon  the  cloth,  it  has  a rotary  motion  given  to  it,  which 
by  means  of  its  sanded  surface,  twists  the  nap  into  the  little  knots  which  make  the 
peculiarity  of  the  fabric.  The  new  wave  like  surface,  recently  exhibited,  called,  we 
believe,  the  tricot , is  produced  by  the  same  process,  except  that  the  motion  of  the 
press  is  from  side  to  side  instead  of  twisting. 


HOW  THEY  DIG  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

The  Rochester  Democrat  has  a letter  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  descriptive  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  anthracite  coal  of  that  region  is  dug  and  conveyed  to  the 
surface : — 

^ The  coal  bed  is  entered  by  a horizontal  digging  through  earth  and  sand  upheld  by 
timbers  for  a few  rods,  till  the  coal  is  reached  in  a bed  perhaps  six  feet  thick,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a floor  of  rock  on  the  bottom  and  top.  This  bed  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a hill,  sloping  upward  to  the  west  some  hundred  feet,  and  containing  other  beds 
above,  and  separated  from  Uiis  and  each  other  by  strata  of  rock,  25  feet  between 
some,  to  70  or  80  feet  between  other  beds.  This  bed  extends  through  the  hill  proba- 
bly, and  covers  some  hundred  acres.  Here  the  entrance  is  nearly  horizontal,  but  the 
coal  strata  often  has  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  from  10  to  35  degrees,  according  to 
the  variation  in  the  upheaving  power  by  which  they  and  the  whole  rocks  have  been 
raised  from  under  the  ocean  in  times  long  gone  by,  doubtless  long  before  the  race  of 
Adam  was  placed  on  earth. 

The  coal  is  broken  out  by  blasting,  and  a great  many  raeo  and  boys  are  employed 
in  this  process,  and  in  removing  the  coal  into  the  open  air  and  daylight  A path  is 
cut  (by  blasting)  into  the  bed,  wide  enough  for  the  carts  drawn  by  mules  to  enter. 
At  the  proper  distances  cuts  are.  made  at  right  angles  to  the  main  path.  These  are 
cut  across  by  paths  parallel  to  the  main  path,  aDd  the  coal  borne  away,  thus  leaving 
solid  blocks  of  anthracite,  perhaps  20  feet  square,  to  uphold  the  strong  roof  of  the 
bed  between  which  the  coal  is  removed  about  50  feet  wide.  Thus  the  bed  is  cut  up 
into  the  figures  of  a chess-board,  the  blocks  remaining  for  the  support,  and  not  being 
moved  like  chessmen.  More  than  half  a mile  of  these  cuttings  are  already  made  in 
this  bed.  The  air  within  is  cool,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  sinking  shafts  from  the 
surface  above  down  to  the  cavity  formed.  As  yet,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the 
combustion  of  the  gunpowder  or  confinement  of  the  air,  so  completely  is  the  ventila- 
tion secured  by  the  process  adopted 

The  excavation  must  of  course  be  dark  as  the  blackest  midnight  The  workmen 
use  oil  lamps  to  give  them  light  The  boys  who  drive  in  the  coal-carts  and  drive  out 
the  coal,  have  each  a small  oil-lamp  fastened  to  his  hat  for^  his  own  illumination. 
Viewed  from  some  distance  within,  the  scene  is  wild  and  magical,  and  one  thinks  of 
pandemonium  as  the  blackened  Vulcans  come  along  with  their  lighted  lamps  bobbing 
up  and  down.  But  the  jokes,  and  songs,  and  pleasantry,  and  happy  activity,  soon 
convince  you  that  this  is  another  6ort  of  pandemonium.  The  workmen  and  boys  are 
said  to  be  healthful,  industrious,  well  paid,  and  prosperous,  aud  fiod  a competent  sup- 
port for  a multitude  of  contented  families,  whose  small  and  comfortable  dwellings 
aro  scattered  at  various  distances  from  the  bed.  The  Lackawanna  rolls  on  at  a little 
distance,  and  has  the  power  of  whitening  the  coal -bearing  faces  aud  bodies  of  the 
laborers,  especially  if  employed  in  adequate  quantity. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

IMPORTANT  SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  CERTIFICATES  OF  STOCK. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication,  containing  some  well- 
considered  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  form  and  method  of  issuing  certificates  of 
Bank,  Insurance,  Railroad,  and  other  stocks.  The  fact  that  it  comes  from  a merchant 
and  capitalist  of  unblemished  integrity  and  large  experience  in  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial affairs  would,  were  we  at  liberty  to  publish  the  author’s  name,  give  more  than 
ordinary  weight  to  his  valuable  suggestions. 

We  can  see  no  very  important  objection  to  the  plan  proposed,  and  we  therefore 
hope  that  our  correspondent’s  suggestions  will  meet  with  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve. Every  avenue  to  fraud  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  most  effectual 
way  to  secure  trustworthiness,  is  by  placing,  if  possible,  the  facilities  of  fraud  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  agents  and  officers  of  corporate  institutions : — 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants * Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir:  Now  that  the  excitement,  consequent  on  the  “Schuyler”  and  other 
frauds  whose  development  followed  so  rapidly  on  the  New  Haveu  Railroad  expose, 
has  partially  subsided,  it  seems  a fitting  time  to  bet  warned  by  the  past,  and  seek  for 
safety  for  the  future. 

With  your  permission  then,  I shall  lay  before  the  public  a plan  for  transferring 
stock,  which  from  its  simplicity  and  ease  will,  when  thoroughly  understood,  be  gener- 
ally adopted. 

My  plan  is  as  follows : — 

On  the  organization  of  any  new  company  for  banking  or  other  purposes,  let  it  issue 
its  stock  io  certificates  of  $1,000,  or  parts  of  $1,000,  as  subscribers  may  require,  and 
then  make  a rule  that  no  ne to  certificates  shall  be  issued,  unless  to  take  the  place  of 
such  as  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  ; and  then  only  after  advertisement  has  been  fully 
made  for  the  missing  certificate,  as  in  case  of  a lost  note  or  bond. 

As  a further  guaranty  against  fraud  by  such  lost  certificates,  I propose  that  such 
new  made  certificate  be  marked  as  a substitute  for  the  first  issued,  and  bear  the  like 
number  and  be  under  the  same  date. 

This  is  the  form  I would  suggest  for  the  certificates : — 

i 

“ This  certifies  that  John  Jones  is  entitled  to  forty  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars 

each  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  N Bank,  of  New  York,  transferable  on  the  books 

of  this  bank,  and  by  the  assignment  of  this  certificate. 

Charles  Cautious,  Cashier.  Samuel  Safe,  President. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan ! 

1st.  It  guards  against  all  fraud  by  new  made  certificates,  as  any  one  can  determine 
whether  the  stock  is  true,  and  certificate  genuine,  by  examining  the  transfers  on  the 
back  of  such  certificate,  or  by  going  to  the  books  of  the  company  and  seeing  if  it  has 
been  there  assigned. 

2d.  It  is  convenient  for  the  holders,  as  such  certificates  must  needs  be  acknowledged 
as  good  and  original. 

3d.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  any  president  or  cashier  to  create  new  and  spurious 
stock,  as  has  been  done  by  Schuyler,  his  imitators  and  predecessors,  in  similar  frauds. 
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4th.  It  will  serve  those  who  may  want  to  raise  money  on  their  stock,  because  no 
one  who  loans  money  can  doubt  the  security  of  a good  bank  or  railroad  company, 
when  he  can  see  so  easily  that  the  certificates  niust  be  genuine,  and  hence  there  is  no 
possibility  of  its  value  being  lowered  by  the  false  issuing  of  spurious  stock. 

I trust  that  some  men  of  influence  and  standing  among  our  financiers  will  make 
exertions  to  have  a law  passed  by  the  Legislature,  obliging  every  new  company  that 
may  go  into  operation,  hereafter,  to  issue  such  certificates. 

Any  old  bank  or  other  stock  company,  that  will  call  in  its  old  certificates  and  issue 
new  ones  on  this  plan,  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  their  stock. 

I beard  a gentleman  of  large  property  say,  that  if  he  could  have  all  his  stock  in  old 
companies  reissued  under  such  certificates,  be  would  cheerfully  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  every  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  he  holds,  and  that  such  a rule  for 
issuing  stock  being  adopted  would  save  mucl^to  those  who  may  be  stockholders  here- 
after, and  give  a greater  feeling  of  security. 

In  fact  it  seems  to  me  the  only  kind  of  certificate  that  any  one  not  a banker  or 
broker  can  receive  with  safety. 

Any  objection  made  against  this  plan  as  taking  up  more  time  in  the  transfer  than 
the  present  mode,  is  imaginary  and  unfounded. 

I hope,  Sir,  you  will  give  the  influence  of  your  Magazine,  which  I know  is  great  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  by  which  the  holders  of  stocks  can  feel  assured  of  their 
security  and  worth,  whereas  as  things  are  now,  there  is  no  real  worth,  as  there  is  no 
undoubted  security  to  stocks.  0. 


“WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  EDUCATION  OF  MERCHANTS?” 

Newber&t  is  a district  in  the  north-west  central  part  of  South  Carolina.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  its  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered ; and  it  is  more- 
over quite  an  agricultural  region,  producing  cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  grass  as  the  leading  staples.  It  has  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  Ac.  The  district  of 
Newberry  has  an  area  of  some  600  square  miles.  The  post  village  in  this  district, 
bearing  the  same  name,  (Newberry,)  contains  a court-house,  a bank,  a number  of  stores 
and  a newspaper,  “ the  Newberry  Sentinel,”  a cleverly  (we  use  the  word  with  its 
genuine  English  meaning)  conducted  sheet.  This  Journal  (the  Sentinel)  visits  the 
office  of  the  Merchant*?  Magazine  in  exchange  for  our  monthly,  calling  regularly  every 
week.  In  glancing  over  its  columns  in  one  of  its  recent  visits,  our  eye  fell  upon  the 
words — 44  Newberry  agricultural  report  on  the  proper  education  of  Merchant*,”  Inter- 
rested  in  every  topic  connected  with  mercantile  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  “ our 
parish,”  (and  it  Is  a pretty  large  one,  as  every  one  is  in  some  sense  a merchant  or  trader 
having  something  to  buy  or  something  to  exchange,)  we  read  the  report;  and  although 
not  a very  elaborate  answer  to  the  question  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Newberry,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  of  that  society.  It  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  convinced  us  that  the  com- 
mittee took  a correct  view  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
That  the  former,  the  basis  of  the  latter,  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  education  of  those 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sale  and  distribution  of  its  products. 

We  were  almost  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  chairman  of  the  society’s  committee 
who  made  the  report,  had  “read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,”  the  teach- 
ings scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  And  now  after  liaving 
said  thus  much  of  the  report — more  than  we  intended  when  we  took  np  our  pen — we 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  its  author  and  our  readers,  to  give  it  in-extenso.  It  is  short,  but 
suggestive.  Here  it  is : — 
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“ The  committee  on  the  proper  education  of  merchants  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

report : — 

“Mr.  Chairman  : — This  is  a subject  that  has  been  discussed  so  little  iu  this  country 
as  to  render  it  almost  a new  theme.  It  ha9  been  said  and  perhaps  truly,  that  92  out 
of  every  100  merchants  or  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  fail  of  success.  If 
this  be  so,  the  subject  presents  at  once  matter  for  grave  consideration.  Premising  this, 
let  us  consider  the  causes.  In  doing  so  we  will  find  various  reasons.  One  of  which, 
however,  is  so  prominent  and  glaring  that  we  offer  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  that 
is,  the  improper  training  or  education  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling.  However  strange  the  reasons  we  offer  may  appear  to  the  casual  reader  at  the 
first  glance,  we  hold  it  nevertheless  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a close  and 
rigid  apprenticeship  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  merchandising  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Now  in  every  profession  and  occupation  of  life  it  is  indispensably 
requisite,  and  generally  imperatively  required,  that  men  should  be  properly  and 
rightly  trained  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  a full  practice  of  the  same.  This 
is  required  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  mechanic.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  argu- 
ment is  conclusive  corroborating  our  premises. 

“We  find  few  men  who  claim  to  be  merchants  at  the  present  day  that  have  had 
such  a training  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  when  we  find  such  it  will  be  discovered 
that  iqptead  of  92  out  of  every  100  failing  of  success,  that  92  out  of  every  100  are  in- 
variably successful. 

“ It  is  not  un frequently  the  case  that  we  see  men  advanced  in  years  and  even  after 
middle  life,  and  who  have  had  no  commercial  training  and  consequently  have  no 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  launching  into  mercantile  pursuits.  Indeed,  we  might 
say  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  that  can  scarcely  read  or  write  a plain  note  of 
band,  who  have  laid  aside  profitable  avocations  suitable  to  their  tastes  and  mind,  to 
enter  into  a mercantile  business.  It  is  useless  to  depict  the  results.  It  is  a lamenta- 
ble fact  that  men  who  are  happily  situated  and  in  prosperous  condition,  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  that  which  they  are  qualified  to  discharge,  (by  an 
erroneous  impression  which  has  diffused  itself  among  the  community,)  that  merchan- 
dising is  of  all  other  pursuits  the  most  easily  learned,  and  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
of  accumulating  a fortune.  Hundreds  of  individuals  forsake  the  quiet  firesides  where 
peace  and  plenty  reign  and  dwell,  influenced  by  this  delusive  idea,  and  in  a few  years 
terminate  their  career  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  If  indeed  this  matter  was  confined 
only  to  the  man  himself,  it  would  not  be  so  deplorable,  but  such  is  the  continuous  chain 
which  connects  commercial  affairs,  that  it  affects  the  community  at  large,  and  thus  by 
the  ambitious  grasping  ignorance  of  one,  the  many  are  made  to  suffer.  This  not  only 
injures  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  is  actually  a clog  to  the  real  genuine  businoss 
man,  and  prevents  hm>  in  a great  measure  from  carrying  out  his  operations  on  that 
scale  and  in  a manner  which  would  really  benefit  the  community  in  a commercial  point 
of  view. 

“ This  brings  us  to  our  first  proposition — * What  is  the  proper  education  of  Merchants,* 
of  course  we  but  simply  submit  our  opinion. 

“There  seems  to  be  a prevailing  opinion  that  if  a boy  can  write  legibly,  has  ciphered 
to  the  rule  of  three,  and  possessed  of  a fair  amount  of  impudence,  that  he  is  propeily 
qualified,  worthy  of  a fine  salary,  and  actually  highly  competent  to  take  charge  of  the 
most  complicated  mercantile  business.  These  are  stubborn  facta  and  of  daily  occur- 
rence. According  to  our  opinion,  a boy  intended  for  a mercantile  life  should  have  it 
impressed  upon  his  mind  at  the  outset,  and  everything  appertaining  to  his  education 
should  be  directed  to  that  channel.  His  education  should  be  thorough,  complete,  and 
as  extensive  as  if  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, and  history,  should  have  a high  and  prominent  place  in  his  education ; and  another 
important  matter  should  not  be  overlooked,  indeed  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  viz: 
the  moral  culture  of  the  mind,  with  a high  sense  of  honor,  honesty,  aud  integrity. 
Those  attributes  are  the  bulwark  upon  which  the  solidity  of  the  whole  commercial 
fabric  is  based.  Have  this  instilled  and  implanted  into  the  minds  of  boys  whom  par- 
ents or  guardians  wish  to  prepare  for  a mercantile  life,  together  with  habits  of  unceas- 
ing, untiring  industry,  anu  liberal  economy,  and  provided  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  constitution  of  their  nature,  you  will  have  thus  prepared,  when  they  shall 
have  arrived  to  maturity,  men  deserving  in  every  respect  the  name  and  title  of  mer- 
chant: who  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  all  their  undertakings,  reflecting  honor  and 
character  on  mercantile  professions.  Respectfully  submitted, 

• * W.  WALKER,  K bairman.” 
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THE  NEW  PLAIVET  DISCOVERED  BY  FERGUSON. 

A new  planet  was  discovered  on  the  first  of  September,  at  the  National  Observa- 
tory, Washington , by  Mr.  James  Ferguson  the  Assistani  at  that  institution.  It  is  the 
thirty-first  of  the  system  of  small  planets  which  has  been  discovered  between  Man 
and  Jupiter,  and  the  first  discovered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  of  these 
bodies  (Ceres)  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  in  1801 ; the  discovery  being  entirely  acci- 
dental, although  the  existence  of  at  least  one  planet  had  been  conjectured  in  the  large 
space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  an  approximate  place  given  to  it  by  an  empiri- 
cal law  first  announced  by  Bode.  In  1807  the  number  had  increased  to  four,  and  the 
hypothesis  was  set  up  that  these  were  probably  the  fragments  of  a larger  planet 
which  had  exploded  or  been  broken  by  some  convulsion  of  the  system. 

There  was  no  addition  made  to  the  family  till  1845,  when  Dr.  Hencke  discovered 
Astraea,  since  which  time  the  number  has  been  increased  year  by  year,  till  now  we  have 
thirty- one,  the  hypothesis  of  the  exploded  planet  growing  gradually  weaker  as  the 
number  of  fragments  augmented.  These  bodies  have,  by  general  consent  of  astron- 
omers, been  named  after  the  Deac  Minores  of  the  old  mythology,  which  it  is  now 
feared  may  not  furnish  names  enough  for  so  large  a society.  They  are  all  small,  show- 
ing like  stars  of  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  magnitude. 

There  may  be  many  yet  undiscovered,  though  M.  Le  Verrier  has  recently  deter- 
mined, from  the  computed  disturbance  which  they  must  occasion  to  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
that  their  aggregate  mass  cannot  equal  one- fourth  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  new 
planet  has  been  named  by  its  discoverer  Enphrosyne. 


TEN  YEARS’  MERCANTILE  BLINDNESS* 

The  “ Merchant  a “ folio  of  four,”  published  weekly  in  Philadelphia,  was  “got  upn 
as  an  advertising  medium  for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  Aside  from  its  charac- 
ter as  an  advertising  sheet,  it  is  enriched  with  maxims,  morals  and  miscellanies  that 
merchants  would  do  well  to  “ mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest.”  From  a recent  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  we  take  the  following  good  advice,  however  interested  it  may  be, 
to  merchants  on  the  importance  of  advertising : — 

“ A man  may  be  very  sharp-sighted  in  one  respect,  and  blind  in  another.  He  may 
be  so  intent  on  seeing  pennies  as  to  miss  the  dollars,  and  he  may  boast  of  the  found 
penny  when  you  know  he  has  missed  the  dollar.  We  saw  one  of  these  interesting 
specimens  the  other  day,  who  very  enthusiastically  asserted  that  he  had  been  in  busi- 
ness ten  years,  and  never  advertised  at  all ! And  what  did  that  prove  ? What  rea- 
son w’as  that  in  favor  of  hia  wisdom  ? As  well  might  a rural  biped  boast  that  he  had 
always  put  a stone  iu  one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance  the  corn  or  meal,  and  had  always 
shunned  the  turnpike.  If  he  had  done  well  despite  of  his  adherence  to  old  methods, 
might  he  not  have  done  better  by  adopting  some  of  the  improvements  in  business  I 
The  old  minister  said  lie  was  sure  he  preached  better  than  ever  before,  and  yet  people 
hinted  something  else  was  essential,  and  talking  with  his  beadle,  who  was  a tailor,  he 
learned  what  the  neglected  thing  was.  The  beadle  said  he  was  sure  he  bought  as 
good  cloth,  and  put  in  as  good  work  as  ever  into  the  garments  he  made,  “ but  parson,** 
said  he,  “ it’s  the  cut  that  is  wauting — the  7iew  cut  that  I have  n’t  got  the  hang  of  yet.** 
And  so  we  may  say  in  all  honesty.  Advertising  is  the  new  cut  in  the  fashion  of  ousi- 
dcss  ; and  it  is  no  arbitrary,  silly,  unaccountable  freak  of  the  multitude,  but  a matter 
of  real  business  philosophy.  “ Ten  years  in  business  without  any  advertising”  is  ten 
years  of  mercantile  blindness.  A poor  business  has  been  made  a good  one,  and  a good 
one  vastly  increased  by  advertising;  for  advertising  in  all  its  varieties,  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  wisdom  that  puts  up  a sign,  that  has  a shop-bill  or  card  printed,  that 
arranges  goods  in  the  window  or  at  the  door,  or  that  adopts  any  means  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  name,  or  business,  or  goods  of  a storekeeper.  “ Teu  years  in  business 
and  never  advertised !”  let  such  a mau  keep  on  a while  longer,  and  he  will  be  so  sin- 
gular an  object — so  out  of  all  order — so  completely  an  odd  genius,  that  Barnum  will 
give  him  a large  price  to  add  him  to  his  curiosities,  if  General  Welch  don’t  get  him 
lor  his  new  Philadelphia  Museum.  u Ten  years  in  business  without  advertising  1”  put 
the  man  down  in  your  memoranda  as  blind  to  his  best  interests— strangely  blind  P 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1.  — Kansas  and  Nebraska : the  History,  Geographical  and  Physical  Characteristics, 
and  Political  Position  of  those  Territories ; an  account  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
panies, and  Directions  to  Emigrants.  By  Edward  E.  Hale.  With  an  original  map 
from  the  latest  authorities.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Co.  New  York:  J.  C. 
Derby. 

Mr.  Hale  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Kansas  League, 
and  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  immense  territories  in  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  Union,  which  were  organized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  He  has  9 
collected  material  from  the  memoirs  of  early  French  travelers,  and  has  made  use  of 
the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Capt.  Pike,  Col.  Long,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Major 
Bonneville,  Col.  Fremont,  Col.  Emory,  Lieut  Abert,  Mr.  Parkman,  Major  Cross,  Capt. 
St&nsbury,  Capt  Gunnison,  Gov.  Stevens,  Lieut  Williamson,  and  others.  He  has  also 
gathered  from  letters  published  in  newspapers  and  from  personal  narratives  with 
which  he  has  beeu  favored.  In  his  account  of  the  Indian  tribes,  he  baa  drawn  from, 
the  spirited  sketches  of  Mr.  Catlin  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  besides  the  notices 
of  the  above-named  travelers.  There  is  a chapter  in  the  political  history  which  in- 
cludes a brief  narrative  of  the  debates  on  the  “ Missouri  Restriction,”  the  “ Compromise” 
and  the  “ Nebraska  Act”  The  intelligent  emigrant  to  the  fertile  soil  of  Nebraska  or 
Kansas,  which  yields  so  quickly  and  abundantly,  should  have  a copy  of  this  work. 

2.  — Africa  and  the  American  Flag.  By  Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  U.  S.  Navy, 

Lieut  Commander  United  States  Brig  Perrv,  on  the  Coa9t  of  Africa,  A.  D.  1850- 
1851.  12mo.,  pp.  889.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  a treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1842, 
have  continued  to  the  present  time  to  maintain  a squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  squadron,  its 
effects  upon  the  condition  of  Africa,  and  the  relations  which  its  operations  bear  to 
American  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the  American  flag,  is  the  primary  object  of  this 
work.  Commander  Foote  has,  however,  as  germane  to  his  object,  furnished  much  that 
19  interesting. touching  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Africans.  He  also  furnishes  a 
good  general  view  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  comprising  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  slavery  in  Africa  and  its  foreign  slave  trade,  the  piracies  upon 
the  coast,  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  its  natural  history,  language  and 
people,  and  the  progress  of  colonization  by  the  negro  race  returning  to  their  own  land 
with  the  light  of  religion,  of  sound  policy,  and  of  modern  arts.  The  work  is  finely 
illustrated,  well  written,  and  embraces  a large  amount  of  interesting  information  on 
the  topics  it  discusses. 

3.  — The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages.  An  Historical  Geography.  With  Accounts  of 

the  Origin  and  Development,  the  Institutions  and  Literature,  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Nations  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  from  the  close 
of  the  Fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Adolphus  Louis  Koep- 
pen,  Professor  of  History  and  German  Literature  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Pennsylvania.  2 vols.  12mo.,  pp.  851.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  geographical  work  designed  to  illustrate  the  medieval 
period  of  history  in  the  range  of  English  literature.  It  is  accompanied  by  complete 
mstorical  and  geographical  indexes,  and  colored  maps  from  the  historical  atlas  of 
Charles  Spruner,  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This  work,  to  the 
student  of  medieval  nistory,  is  a desideratum  of  great  value  and  importance. 

4.  — Progress  and  Prejudice . By  Mrs.  Gore,  Author  of  “ The  Banker’s  Daughter,” 

“Mothers  and  Daughters,”  tic.,  Ac.  Pages,  835.  New  York:  De  Witt  A Daven- 
port. 

Mrs.  Gore  has  acquired  in  England  an  extensive  reputation  A9  a novel  writer,  and 
a knowledge  of  her  works  in  our  country,  several  of  which  have  been  published  here, 
is  by  no  means  limited.  Iu  this  book  she  has  truthfully  delineated  human  nature'  in 
some  of  its  specialities.  The  characters  are  generally  drawn  with  great  naturalness, 
and  the  style  is  easy  and  graceful. 
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5.  — A Complete  TYcatise  on  Artificial  Fish  Breeding.  Including  the  Reports  on 
the  subject  made  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  French  Government ; and  partic- 
ular a of  the  Discovery  a9  pursued  in  England.  Translated  and  Edited  by  William 
H.  Fry.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Pages  188.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
<fc  Co. 

The  subject  of  artificial  fish  culture  is  an  important  one.  Fish  in  our  rivers,  bays 
and  finest  streams  are,  it  is  a well-known  fact,  alarmingly  on  the  decrease,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  discovery  of  which  this  work  treats  claims  to  show  how,  at 
little  care  and  cost,  barren  and  impoverished  streams  may  be  stocked  to  an  unlimited 
extent  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  breeds  of  fish  from  eggs  artificially  pro- 
cured, impregnated,  and  hatched.  The  entire  history  and  practical  details  of  artificial 
fish  breeding,  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  editor  has  translated  and  given  us 
% all  that  is  valuable  in  the  contents  of  seven  works  by  French  and  English  authors. 
There  is  also  added  a series  of  papers  on  artificial  salmon  breeding,  published  in 
Bells  Life  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  preseut  year.  We  commend  the  book 
to  the  attention  of  economists,  and  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tures. Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

6.  — The  Elements  of  Agriculture.  A Book  for  Young  Farmers,  with  Questions  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Consulting  Agriculturist  Pages 
288.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co. 

This  work  contains  information  of  inestimable  value  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  its 
perusal,  too,  by  the  thoughtful  student  will  afford  pleasure.  It  contains  a plain  state- 
ment of  the  more  simple  operations  by  which  nature  produces  many  results  so  com- 
moo  to  our  observation,  that  we  are  thoughtless  of  their  origin.  Farmers  aro  too  apt 
to  think  that  they  can  acquire  but  little  useful  agricultural  knowledge  from  books ; 
but  we  feel  convinced  that  every  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  acknowledge 
thi9  book  to  be  one  of  great  utility — one  by  the  advice  of  which  he  may  better  learo 
the  ways  and  assist  the  action  of  nature.  Information  such  as  is  found  in  this  volume 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  eought  by  every  farmer  in  the  land.  It  is  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  times. 

7.  — The  Better  Land;  or  the  Believer’s  Journey  and  Future  Home.  By  Augustts 
C.  Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  12 mo.,  pp.  244. 
Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 

The  volume  contains  fourteen  chapters.  Some  idea  of  the  character  and  contents 
may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  each,  as  follows : — the  Pilgrimage ; Clusters  of 
Eshcol ; Way  marks;  Glances  of  the  Land;  the  Passage;  Recognition  of  Friends; 
the  Heavenly  Banquet ; Children  in  Heaven  ; Society  of  Angels ; Society  of  the 
Saviour;  Heavenly  Honors  and  Riches;  No  Tears  in  Heaven ; Holiness  of  Heaven; 
Activity  in  Heaven ; Resurrection  Body ; and  Perpetuity  of  Bliss.  If  Mr.  Thompson’s 
contemplation  of  the  “ better  land  ” induces  his  readers  to  improve  the  “ land  we  live 
in,”  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

8.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Parnell.  With  a Life  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Tfte  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Tickell.  With  a Life  by  Dr.  Johnson.  18 mo., 

pp.  128  and  178. 

Another  volume  of  Little,  Brown  <k  Co’s,  unrivaled  edition  of  the  British  Poets 
Parnell  was  born  in  1679,  was  a friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one  of  the  popular 
authors  of  that  time.  Tickell  wa9  born  in  1686.  They  were  cotemporaries,  and  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  two  form  the  present  volume.  Tickell  was  a friend  of 
Addison,  and  wrote  for  the  Spectator.  His  poetry  evinces  elegance  and  teoderness, 
but  is  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  Chambers  says  his  “Collin  and  Lucy  n is  worth 
all  his  other  works.  The  volume  is  quite  necessary  for  the  series, 

9.  — British  Poets.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Gay.  With  a Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Dr.  Johnson.  Two  volumes.  l8mo.,  pp.  260  and  804.  Boston : Little,  Brown 
dc  Co. 

John  Gay  was  born  in  1688,  and  died  in  1782.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  artless 
and  best  beloved  of  all  the  Pope  and  Swift  circle  of  wits  and  poets.  He  has  the 
licentiousness  without  the  elegance  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  among  the  beet  in  Eng- 
lish verse ; and  if  they  have  not  the  rich  humor  and  archness  of  La  Fontaine’s,  the 
subjects  of  them  are  light  and  pleasing,  aud  the  versification  always  smooth  and  cor- 
rect. The  M British  Poets  ” would  not  be  complete  without  Gay. 
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10  .—The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dry  den.  Five  volumes  18mo.  Boston:  Little, 

Brown  A Co,  New  York:  Evans  A Dickerson. 

It  has  been  said  in  general  terras  of  Drydcn,  that  no  man  hath  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  so  various  matters  so  well.  Dry  den’s  versification  was  regarded  by 
Armstrong  to  be  the  most  musical  in  rh)me,  sound,  sweet,  pompous,  spirited,  and 
various,  flowing  with  a happy  volubility,  and  an  animated  and  masterly  negligence. 
This  edition,  which  forms  a part  of  the  publishers’  incomparable  series  of  the  “ British 
Poets  ” in  course  of  publication,  contains  a life  of  Diyden  by  the  Rev.  John  Milford, 
copiously  illustrated  with  notes.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  this  noble  en- 
terprise of  Little,  Brown  A Co.  is  receiving  the  encouragement  it  so  richly  merits.  It 
is  rare  to  find  elegance  and  beauty  of  style  and  economy  combined  as  in  this  publica- 
tion of  the  British  poets.  It  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  Pickering’s  Aldine  edition, 
with  the  advantage  of  reduced  price.  Besides,  it  will  embrace  the  works  of  a great 
number  of  poets  not  included  in  Pickering’s  collection. 

11.  — Atherton,  and  other  Tales,  By  Mary  Russell  Miteord.  12mo.,  pp.  487.  Boston : 

Ticknor  A Fields. 

This  volume  is  not  inferior  to  other  writings  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mitford.  Most 
of  the  stories  have  appeared  before  in  an  English  annual ; but  the  chief  one  of  this 
book,  Atherton,  is  the  longest  she  ever  composed,  and  was  written  under  great  physi- 
cal disabilities.  Miss  Mitford  was  thrown  from  a chaise,  and  so  injured  and  crippled, 
she  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  seat,  and  when  placed  upon  her  bed,  she  was  in- 
capable of  turning  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  this  enfeebled  state,  she  wrote  this 
story,  at  times  employing  a person  to  hold  the  ink-glass  for  her  use,  as  she  could  not 
raise  her  hand  for  that  purpose.  We  find  no  trace  of  decline  in  her  mental  powers, 
although  suffering  so  much  physically.  In  Atherton,  she  gives  a glowing  description 
of  English  scenerv  and  rural  life.  The  Btory  has  few  incidents,  but  the  characters 
are  well  drawn,  the  scenes  portrayed  in  a lively,  interesting  style.  The  moral  toue  of 
the  book  is  excellent 

12.  — Poems  and  Ballads,  By  Gk&ald  Massey.  Containing  the  Ballad  of  Babe 

ChristabeL  From  the  third  London  Edition,  with  several  new  Poems  never  before 

rblished.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Author.  12mo.,  pp.  228.  New  York: 

0.  Derby.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

The  poems  of  Massey,  a comparatively  new  name  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
have  attracted,  and  deservedly,  a good  deal  of  notice.  They  are  strikingly  beautiful 
in  language  and  deeply  passionate  in  feeling.  lie  belongs  to  the  Burns  school  of 
poets  rather  than  the  Wordsworth,  and  takes  after  Elliot,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymster, 
rather  than  Thomson.  He  speaks  to  the  poor  from  personal  experience.  His  **  Lyrics 
of  Love  ” are  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  his  “ Songs  of  Progress  ” not  less  full 
of  poetic  power  and  beauty. 

18. — A History  of  England.  By  John  Lucgard,  D.  D.  12mo.  Boston  : Phillips 
Sampson  A Co.  New  York : J.  0.  Derby. 

This  history,  as  we  have  before  stated,  commences  with  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  and  brings  the  history  of  England  down  to  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  in  1588.  The  sixth  volume  before  us  commences  with  the  accession  and  mar- 
riage of  Henry  V1IL  in  1509,  and  doses  with  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1542. 
It  forms  a most  interesting  portion  of  England’s  history.  This  handsome  reprint  will 
be  completed  in  thirteen  volumes.  Although  the  production  of  a Catholic,  it  is  re- 
garded by  many  Protestants  as  a work  of  singular  impartiality. 

14. — Legends  and  Records : chiefly  Historical.  By  Chablxs  B.  Taylee,  M.  A.,  author 
of  the  “ Records  of  a Good  Man’s  Life,”  “ Thankfulness,”  M Lady  Mary,”  “ Margaret,” 
“Angels’  Songs,”  Ac.  1 2mo.,  pp.  814.  New  York:  Stanford  A Swords. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Tayler — a clergyman,  we  believe,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England — are  in  high  repute  with  the  members  of  that  communion,  and 
those  who  have  read  his  Records  of  a Good  Man’s  Life  and  other  works,  will  read 
the  present  sketches,  chiefly  historical,  with  equal  avidity  and  interest 

15. — The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison . 12mo.,  pp.  678.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

The  present  volume,  the  fifth,  completes  this  unrivaled  edition  of  Addison’s  works. 
We  say  unrivaled,  because  it  is  the  most  full  and  complete  edition  heretofore  pub- 
lished, and  is  printed  in  a neat  and  attractive  style.  No  known  writing  of  the  author 
has  been  omitted. 
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16.  — Party  Leaders.  Sketches  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  including  notices  of  many  other 
distinguished  American  statesmen.  By  Jo.  G.  Baldwin,  author  of  “ The  Flush  Times 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.”  12mo.,  pp.  369.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Go. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  prominent  eveots  and  per- 
sonages connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  This  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  doing,  in  a comparatively  small  compass.  His  review  of  the  lives  of 
the  great  names  that  appear  in  the  title,  and  who  have  figured,  and  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  agitatea  m the  course  of  the  eventful  period  extending  through  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  is  quite  comprehensive  in  its  character.  The  author  appears  to 
be  candid  in  the  narrative  and  criticism,  and  his  work  is  generally  free  from  partisan 
bias  or  leaning.  The  blending  of  interest  with  instruction — uniting  biography  with 
political  history,  are  features  that  will  render  his  pages  attractive  to  young  men.  Here 
rival  leaders  are  placed  in  antagonism,  and  events  and  principles  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  impart  a striking  expression  to  the  characters  no  has  sketched. 

17.  — Confessions  of  a Converted  Infidel.  With  Lights  and  Shades  of  Itinerant  Life, 
and  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  By  Rev.  John  Bavlkv,  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Con- 
ference. 12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  will  be  read  by  many  who  are  “ seeking  ” what  is  termed  “ an  interest 
in  religion.”  In  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  Mr.  Bayley  describes  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  becoming  “an  infidel,”  his  conversion  from  infidelity,  and 
his  “call  to  the  ministry.”  The  oilier  essays  and  sketches,  forty-four  in  number,  re- 
late to  a variety  of  subjects  of  a moral  and  religous  character,  as  unsectarian  as  the 
reader  would  expect  from  one  who  has  no  desire  to  conceal  his  own  position  as  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  denominations  ot  the  Christian  church  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

18.  — Sabbath  Readings  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Rev.  John  Cumhino,  D.  D, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  12mo.,  pp.  863.  Boston:  Gould  A Lincoln.  New  York.  Sheldon,  Lam- 
port A Co. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  expositions  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  is  designed  to  eluci- 
date customs,  and  explain  difficulties  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  written  in 
the  author’s  usual  ready,  flowing  6tyle.  Dr.  Cumming  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
preachers  in  London,  and  a very  prolific  and  popular  writer.  He  advocates  the  death 
penalty,  maintaining  that  it  is  a Divine  and  permanent  law. 

19.  — Ida  Norman:  or  Trials  and  their  Uses.  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  Principal  of 
Patapeco  Academy,  Maryland.  Author  of  “ Lincoln’s  Botany,”  “ Phelps’  Series  of 
Natural  Philosophy,”  “Fireside  Friend,”  Ac.,  Ac,  . 12 mo.,  pp.  432.  New  York: 
Sheklen,  Sampson  A Blakeman. 

This  story  was  commenced  in  1846,  and  read  in  parts  weekly  to  the  author's  pupils 
with  the  design  of  impartiug  moral  instruction  under  a form  more  interesting  to  the 
young  than  that  of  didactic  essays.  It  is  eminently  well  calculated  to  effect  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  intended,  and  will  doubtless  create  the  Bame  lively  interest  in 
the  domestic,  that  we  are  informed  it  did  in  the  school  circle. 

20.  — Life  of  Chrysostom.  Based  on  the  Investigations  of  Neander  Bohringer  and 
others.  By  Fbedebio  M.  Perthes.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Alrach  Hovey 
and  Daviu  B.  Ford.  12mo,  pp.  239.  Boston : J.  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

This  work — to  quote  from  its  author — is  neither  a romance  nor  a history  in  the 
form  of  a romance,  but  a “piece  of  biography,” containing  good  and  evil  intermingled, 
as  they  were  developed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  To 
exhibit  truths  and  facts,  irrespective  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  they  may  produce,  seems 
to  have  been  the  author’s  design.  It  appears  to  be  written  in  a truthful  manner,  with 
a view  of  affording  instruction,  and  in  a liberal  and  catholic  spirit. 

21.  — Memoirs  of  a Grandmother.  By  a Lady  of  Massachusetts.  18mo.,  pp.  142. 
New  York  : Sheldon,  Lamport  A Co. 

A veritable  autobiography  of  a grandmother,  we  are  told,  replete  with  interesting 
and  instructive  incidents,  sketched  in  a graphic  style,  varying  with  the  subject,  “from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.”  The  seemingly  quiet  life  of  a New  England 
grandmother  illustrates  that  oft-repeated  proverb,  that  “truth  is  stranger  foan 
fiction.” 
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22.  — Our  Parish  ; or  the  Annals  of  Pastor  and  People.  12mo.,  pp.452.  Boston : L. 

P.  Crown  A Co. 

In  this  work  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  a devoted  Pastor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  \ 
various  duties,  are  most  beautifully  sketched.  It  is  not  a connected  history  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  Pastoral  life,  as  we  fiod  in  many  books  of  a similar  character 
which  have  lately  appeared ; — the  author  has  taken  his  pictures  from  the  events 
which  occur  in  almost  every  village,  and  which  stand  out  from  the  monotony  of  every- 
day life.  The  sad  scenes  through  which  be  was  called  to  pass,  with  the  families  under 
his  charge,  are  written  with  great  beauty  and  pathos.  The  book  is  relieved  by  many 
sunny  spots  incident  to  his  calling ; every  chapter  has  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  principal  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  natural  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  The 
characters,  whether  drawn  from  real  life  or  not,  exhibit  a true  picture  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and* the  various  motives  which  actuate  human  conduct  In  the 
perusal  of  these  pages,  we  see  how  a small  seed  of  dissension,  sown  in  a Church  by 
the  thoughtless,  will  take  deep  root  and  bring  about  disastrous  results.  The  book  can- 
not fail  to  do  good,  its  great  aim  being  the  promotion  of  mutual  forbearance  and  good- 
will in  the  intercourse  of  social  as  well  as  religious  life. 

23.  — New  Church  Essays  on  Science , Philosophy , and  Religion , Literature , and  the 

Arts.  By  New  Church  Writers  in  America  and  Europe.  8vo.,  pp.  448.  Boston  : 

Otis  Clapp.  New  York : Fowlers  & Wells. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface  of  the  compiler,  (Professor  Bron- 
son,) is  to  show  the  connection  and  perfect  harmony  that  exists  between  the  word  of 
God  and  the  works  of  God.  The  sources  whence  these  Essays  are  drawn  are  numer- 
ous and  abundant.  Dr.  Bronson  had  access  to  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  of  New 
Church  periodicals,  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the  living  disciples  of  Swedenborg. 
Free  from  controversial  articles,  the  selections  are  made  with  taste  and  judgment,  and 
will  doubtless  interest  a large  class  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectually  minded  men 
and  women  of  our  time.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  literature, 
science,  art,  and  religion  of  the  New  Church  that  we  have  ever  met  with  in  our 
various  reading.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  unsectarian  lovers  of  truth. 

24.  — The  Rose  of  Sharon.  A Religious  Souvenir  for  1865.  Edited  by  Mrs.  0.  M. 

Sawyer.  12mo.,  304.  Boston  : A.  Tompkins  A B.  B.  Mussey. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  this  Rose  of  Sharon  unfolded  its  fragrant  petals, 
and  each  new  year  bos  witnessed  its  blossoming  with  renewed  vigor  and  beauty. 
But,  dropping  the  fair  editor’s  metaphors,  we  shall  be  sustained  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  initiatory  volume,  when  we  say  that  each  year  it  has  evinced  a degree  of 
progress  that  more  than  suggests  the  idea  that  the  motto  of  the  editor,  writers,  artists, 
and  publishers  has  been,  and  still  is, u Excelsior  1”  The  present  volume  contains  thirty- 
seven  original  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  varied  length  and  merit,  from  some  of 
the  best  names  in  religious  literature.  The  plates,  seven  in  number,  engraved  on 
steel  by  J.  McRae  and  O.  Pelton,  are  not  surpassed  by  the  best  in  preceding  volumes 
of  the  same  work.  The  subjects  evince  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection. 

26. — The  Virginia  Comedians:  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Edited  from  the 

manuscript  of  0.  Effingham,  Esq,  2 Yols.  12 mo.,  pp.  332  and  282.  New  York  ; 

D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 

'1  his  story,  evidently  the  production  of  a Virginian,  depicts,  with  dramatic  effect, 
the  passions,  humors,  and  anomalies,  scenes,  and  personages  of  “ Strange  Virginia  ” 
in  1765,  or  ten  years  before  the  Revolution.  Everywhere  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  present  the  traits  of  the  period,  and  make  his  characters  flesh  and  blood.  It  has 
its  playful  and  its  bitter,  its  bright  and  its  painful  pictures.  “ In  the  jovial  utterauces 
of  the  worthy  soldier,  and  in  the  sougs  and  laughter  of  a child,”  the  reader  will  find 
much  that  is  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

26. — Scripture  Portraits : or  Sketches  of  Bible  Characters.  Especially  Designed  for 

the  Family  Circle.  By  Rev.  Jonathan  Brace.  12mo.,  pp.  341 . New  Y"ork:  M. 

W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  contains  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  eminent  men 
and  women  of  the  Old  Testaments.  They  were  originally  published  in  The  Mother's 
Magazine  and  Family  Monitor f and  received  with  much  favor  by  the  readers  of  that 
work.  In  the  present  form  they  will  obtain  a less  ephemeral  existence  than  the  pages 
of  a monthly  afford. 
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5?. — Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Made.  Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biographical, 
Vocal,  and  Instrumental.  By  John  W.  Moore.  Royal  8von  pp.  1,004.  Boston  : 
John  P.  Jewett  A Oo.  New  York : Sheldon,  Lamport  A Blakeman. 

The  title,  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Music,  is  not  a misnomer.  It  is  in  every  re- 
spect what  its  title  imports,  and  as  complete , in  oar  view,  as  any  human  production  of, 
its  kind  can  well  be  made.  In  its  preparation,  Mr.  Moore  entered  upon  an  unoccupied 
field,  no  6uch  work  having  been  compiled  before  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom ; the  only  work  resembling  it  in  the  least,  we  are  told,  is  a small 
Lexicon,  published  by  the  author  some  ten  years  since.  It  presents  a view  of  the 
whole  subject  of  music,  elementary,  technical,  historical,  biographical,  vocal,  and  in- 
strumental, each  article  being  arranged  under  appropriate  beads.  The  elements  of 
music  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  explained  and  exemplified.  Definitions  and 
explanations  of  more  than  6,000  technical  terms  are  given,  ifi  connection  with  mudr 
historical  and  valuable  information.  It  contains  a full,  though  not  elaborate,  history 
of  the  science  of  music  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present — a very  full  and  complete 
musical  biography,  embracing  a succinct  memoir  of  more  than  8,000  distinguished 
musical  celebrities  and  composers,  bringing  many  of  the  notices  down  to  1864.  It 
contains  two  hundred  or  more  short  yet  important  essays  upon  various  subjects  coo* 
nected  with  the  art  and  science  of  music.  In  short  it  seem9  to  embody  all  the  neces- 
sary information  which  may  be  required  by  those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  eminence  as 
vocalists  or  musicians.  But  it  is  not  alone  to  that  class  that  it  will  be  useful ; the  man 
of  letters  and  literary  taste,  whatever  his  profession,  will  find  it  a most  valuable  vol- 
ume of  reference,  containing  a class  of  topics  which  be  can  nowhere  find  so  admirably 
classed  and  arranged.  Its  one  thousand  and  four  double  columned  royal  octavo  pages, 
would  spread  over  twenty  volumes  in  the  London  style  of  publication ; and  the  type 
on  which  it  is  printed,  though  comparatively  small,  is  very  clear  and  distinct.  A rus- 
tically or  mechanically  speaking,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  printed  and  handsomest  book* 
that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 

28.  — Organic  Christianity ; or  the  Church  of  God.  With  its  Offices  and  Government, 
and  its  Divisions  and  Vocations,  both  in  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Times; 
embracing  a thorough  exposition  and  defense  of  Church  Democracy.  By  Lxicxsra 
A.  Sawyer.  12mo.,  pp.  456.  Boston:  J.  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a text-book  for  the  study  of  Ecclesiology  and  Church  Pol- 
ity in  theological  seminaries.  It  is  divided  into  K>ur  parts.  The  first  embraces  & 
critical  examination  of  the  Church  as  instituted  by  Christ  and  administered  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Apostles.  The  second  part  describes  the  gradual  rise  of  Episcopal 
and  Papacy  in  the  West,  and  Episcopacy  and  Patriarchy  in  the  East;  together  wi& 
Monachism,  and  other  deviations  from  Apostolic  usages.  The  third  part  relates  to' 
the  Patriarchial  and  Papal  Churches,  and  the  fourth  to  the  revolutionary  Churches  a t 
modem  times.  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  are  examined  ; and  the  work 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  heretofore  published. 

29.  — A Treatise  on  the  Camp  and  March . With  which  is  Connected  the  Construe  turn 
of  Field-Works  and  Military  Bridges.  With  an  Appendix  of  Artillery  Ranges,  Ac, 
for  the  Use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia  in  the  United  States.  By  Henrt  D.  Graf- 
ton, Captain  First  Regiment  U.  S.  Artillery.  12mo,  pp.  88.  Boston:  Fetridge  A 
Co. 

The  accomplished  author  of  this  treatise  has  presented  in  a clear  and  coocise  form 
the  rudimental  principles  of  military  tactics.  It  is  all  that  its  title  imports,  and  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  of  its  class  now  accessible  to  the 
volunteer  soldier.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  military  man  io  the  country. 

80. — Angel  Whispers;  or  the  Echo  of  Spirit-voices.  Designed  to  Comfort  those  who 
Mourn.  By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.  12 mo.,  pp.  218.  Boston  : Dayton  A Wentworth. 
This  book  may  be  read  with  profit  and  interest  by  all  classes,  although  it  is  in- 
tended to  supply  a want  which  has  been  felt  by  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  de- 
signed. The  children  of  affliction  are  many,  and  this  offering  of  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of  sorrow  whidi  so  fre- 
quently crush  the  wounded  spirit,  and  to  yield  the  consolation  and  comfort  required.* 
We  would  commend  it  to  the  tried  and  troubled  as  a solace  iu  affliction,  and  to  alt 
who  feel  interested  in  the  great  truths  which  are  here  presented. 
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JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Has  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
be  is  able  to  make  tuose  instruments  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  uor  ex- 
peu-e  in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM  MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  seasoning  of  stock,  wluch 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano  fortes  of  the  first  class,  warranted  to  give  eutire 
satisfaction,  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  hia  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE  146  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION 


This  Company  beiug  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  owning  Stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, has  tlie  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  management,  with  the  mutual  feature  of 
shoring  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  without  being  liable  to  assessments. 

$100,000 

deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  all 
policy  Jiolders. 

The  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  of  this  Company  lm9  resulted  in  a Bonus  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  premium  paid. 

Persons  insured  may  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  first-class  vessels,  with- 
out extra  charge  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  by  paying  an  additional  charge, 
may  visit  California,  or  other  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy. 
Prospectuses  and  ail  necessary  information  furnished  gratis  and  free  of  postage. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVipENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence;  and  on  Mercnaa 
disc  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGELOW)  Jr.,  40  Pine-street,  corner  of  William. 

Providence,  R.  /.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR.  President 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property',  Insured  against 
Loss  or  Damage  bv  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  IO  WALL-ST., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary.  President. 
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Established  July,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETY 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  112  Fulton-xtrcct,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per 

The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL 

is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BA 
RENCY,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INI 

GATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMP! 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  RC 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  j 
trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  constnnt  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  1 
prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Co 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  i 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  F 
ter,  Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merc 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  a 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  p 
Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  J 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  n 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  [ 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  ~ 
a lirwv,  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  i 
it  is  hy  fiUbject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  < 
ofCotnn  nuruber,  for  June,  1854,  completed  the  thirtieth 
°l  G',,vi  Merchant*  Magazine.  The  work  has  been  enlarged  more  th 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  each  volume  now  contains  ni 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  ubti 
er’s  office,  142  Ful ton-street.,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  1 
laes  and  a Half  per  volume. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pa ris,  Paris,  26 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  haring  bad  occasion  to  consul 
you  have  published  lor  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  itsg 
(narked  the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  bave  brought  I 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  ns  disquisitions  of  the  ntmdst  li 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your 
the  Magazine  for  it®  Library,  The  Treasurer  ha  been  directed  to  eh 
in  New  Vofk  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  tills  letter,  which  we  a 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Horace  Say,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL, 

At  n stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Hoard  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  e 
the  followingrcsolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice: — 

Resolved..  That  the  Hoard  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  o tiuhli 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  and  stalbtlcs  relating  to  l 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  M Hunt's  Merchants'  . 

Rmino,"  as  possessing  these  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  1“ 

Induced  to  encourage  Frb em  an  Hunt,  Esg.,  In  bis  arduous  labors  by  b 
periodical. 

Resolved)  That  • copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  llr.  Hurt,  h 
Board. 

TUGS.  P.  COPE,  President. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  ( 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  i 
lions  were  unanimously  adopted:— 

Resolved)  That  Hunt’s  Merchants'  Mo/raune  and  Cemmerrinl  Ret 
and  utility,  and  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  merchant*  upon  F 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  inannfncturus  and  si 
thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  are  dne  to  its  editor.  Freeman  I 
ability  with  which  he  hns  conducted  it  for  so  many  yenr*. 

Resolved)  That  we  recommend  Its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Huet. 


f-oorffo  W.  Wood  Printer,  Ku.  * Uui 


Merchants'  Magazine  Advertiser . 


MINNESOTA  LAND  AGENCY. 


* TRACY  & FARNHAM, 


EXCHANGE  BROKERS  AND  GENERAL  LAND  AGENTS, 

ST.  ANTHONY  FALLS,  M INNESOTA. 


Collections  made  and  proceeds  promptly  remitted  at  tlio  current  rate*  of  ex- 
change. 

Landed  investments  made  for  Southern  and  Eastern  capitalists  that  will  net  roarr 
and  sixty  per  cent  per  annum,  and  often  more. 

The  immense  immigration,  the  rapid  rise  of  real  estate,  and  onr  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  country,  enable  ua  to  make  investments  that  will  nearly,  or  quite, 
doddle  in  value  every  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 

A few  thousand  dollars  now  invested  will  soon  become  tens  of  thousands. 

How  can  money  be  so  safely  and  so  profitably  invested  I Terms ; Three  per  cent 
on  investment. 

To  capitalists  wishing  to  make  their  money  highly  productive  we  can  offer  unutuaJ 
advantages — such  as  can  be  found  only  in  the  West. 

Satisfactory  references  given.  For  further  particulars  address 


TRACY  & FARNHAM, 

Sr.  Anthony  Falls. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Granitf.villf.  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  &c. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip- 
pltt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Masomille,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 


WOOLENS, 


Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheep?  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels, 

Also,  a large  assortment  of 


PRINTING  CLOTHS 


\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
vnneed  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  make*. 
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Art.  I.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


NUXBBE  XU. 

GRAIN— PROYIEIOHS— WOOL  AMD  WOOLENS — HEMP  A HD  ITS  ENCOURAGEMENT—  FLAX— BOUNTY  OK 
CARTAS  — 1B1BH  LINES—  COTTOM  — SILK  AND  WINE  — TOBACCO  — EIC1  MADE  UNENUMERATBD  — 
LKATBEB— HAT  MANUFACTURE  AND  TEASE — BUM — PAPER — SHIPBUILDING— BUROPB  AM  TEASE — 
THE  ENUMERATED  LIST—  MEAT  BE1TAIK— IRELAND— SOUTH  OF  EUROPE— THE  WIST  INDIES — 
TRADE  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  ISLANDS— COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS— REPLY  OP  THE 
CONTINENTALS. 

PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Grain,  <fec.  All  kinds  of  English  grain,  together  with  Indian  corn, 
peas,  &C.,  were  produced  in  all  the  colonies,  and  formed  important  articles 
of  export  Flour,  meal,  and  biscuit  were  also  exported  in  considerable 
amount  from  the  middle  colonies.  The  export  of  wheat,  flour,  and 
bread,  <fcc.,  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  years  1729,  1730,  and  1731,  was 
as  follows : — 


Value  of  wheat 
floor,  bread,  and 

Wheat  Floor.  Bread.  flaxseed  exp'rtd. 

Year.  Bosh.  Bbla.  Casks.  £. 

1729  74,800  85,438  9,780  62,473 

1730  38,648  88,570  9,622  57,500 

1781 58,820  56,689  12,486  68,582 


South  Carolina  exported  in  1739,  of  Indian  corn  and  peas,  20,165  bush- 
els, and  of  potatoes  790  bushels.  The  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  in 
1742  was  3s.  0d.  per  bushel. 

A considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  chief  markets  at  this  time  were  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  From  Great 
Britain  there  was  exported  to  these  countries,  together  with  France  and 
Italy,  yearly,  about  1732,  800,000  quarters  of  grain,  the  estimated  value 
of  which,  including  freight,  was  1,000,000?.  The  total  export  of  wheat 
from  England  in  1735  was  153,343  quarters,  upon  which  a bounty  was 
paid  of  38,335?.;  and  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  433,893  quarters,  upon  which 
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the  bounty  was  72,433/.  The  colonists  lacked  the  encouragement  of  such 
a bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  their  cereals. 

The  French  had  cleared  much  of  the  fertile  lands  around  the  lakes,  and 
were  raising  there  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  which  they  designed  to  make 
an  article  of  export,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  their  sugar  colonies. 

Provisions.  The  production  and  export  of  various  kinds  of  provisions 
was  common  to  all  the  colonies,  but  the  middle  colonies  were  in  the  lead 
in  this  branch.  Pennsylvania  exported  barreled  beef  and  pork,  bacon, 
hams,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  For  provisions  and  liquors*  she  received  yearly 
from  the  Dutch  island  of  Ouracoa,  4,000  to  6,000  pistoles.  The  trade  of 
New  Jersey  was  chiefly  in  provisions,  shipped  through  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  New  England,  beside  those  produced  by herself  bought  laige 
quantities  from  the  other  colonies. 

The  great  markets  were  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  English  and  for- 
eign West  Indies.  The  Northern  colonies  sent  large  amounts  also  to  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  South  America — Surinam,  Essequibo,  <kc. 

Horses  and  Oxen  were  exported  in  large  numbers  from  the  Northern 
and  Middle  colonies  to  the  West  Indies,  being  raised  expressly  for  that 
business. 

Wool  was  raised  to  some  extent  in  all  the  colonies.  In  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland, 
there  were  some  coarse  woolen  manufactures ; but  this  was  all  for  private 
use.  The  enterprise  had  started  and  made  most  progress  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  was  declining  about  1730,  the  country  people,  who  had  formerly 
made  most  of  their  clothing,  now  using  British  woolens  for  more  than 
two-thirds  their  whole  consumption,  these  being  cheaper  than  the  home- 
made cloth.  The  Board  of  Trade  admit  the  raising  of  sheep  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  colonial  farmers.  They  also  pronounced  the  wool  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  equal  to  the  best  English  qualities. 

There  were  computed  to  be,  in  1739,  employed  in  the  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  1,500,000  people,  tne  average  earnings  per  day  of 
each  individual  being  sixpence.  With  operatives  so  paid  to  compete 
with,  it  is  no  wonder  that  family  weaving  decayed  in  New  England. 

Hemp.  The  act  of  Parliament,  in  1721,  to  encourage  naval  stores,  also 
continued  for  sixteen  years  the  existing  premium  of  6/.  a ton  upon  hemp 
raised  in  and  imported  from  the  colonies,  and  made  the  importation  free 
of  all  customs  whatever.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  were  to  have 
pre-emption  of  the  hemp  so  imported  for  20  days  after  landing. 

In  1730  there  was  imported  50  cwt.  of  hemp  from  New  England  and 
Carolina,  and  3 cwt.  from  Virginia,  which  is  described  as  an  entirely  new 
export  of  those  colonies.  Pennsylvania,  about  1730,  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  hemp  by  a bounty  of  l£d.  per  lb.  additional  to  that  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  policy  of  further  encouragement  was  much  discussed  in  England 
about  1737.  The  merchants  petitioned  for  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
hemp,  declaring  if  it  had  been  done  before,  America,  under  the  existing 
bounty,  would  have  been  able  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  all  the  hemp 
she  needed.  The  effort  failed,  along  with  the  attempt  to  offer  encourage- 
ments to  the  production  of  iron  in  the  colonies. 

Flax  w'as  raised,  like  hemp,  in  all  the  colonies,  and  in  the  Southern 
ones  it  was  of  excellent  quality.  Linen  cloth  had  been  to  some  extent 
manufactured,  especially  m Massachusetts,  but  was  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
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woolen  manufacture,  and  from  the  same  cause,  except  in  New  Hampshire, 
where,  from  the  large  immigration  of  Irish  people,  it  was  continually 
growing.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court,  before  1732,  offered  a bounty 
of  30s.  upon  every  piece  of  duck  and  canvas  made  in  that  province,  which 
did  not  particularly  please  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  The 
brown-holland  made  there  was  still  felt  upon  the  export  thither  of  the 
calicoes  and  some  other  goods  of  the  East  India  Company.  Small  quan- 
tities of  sheeting  and  shirting  were  made  of  a mixture  of  cotton  and  linen, 
die  former  being  obtained  from  the  West  Indies. 

A great  part  of  the  linen  used  in  the  colonies  were  imports  from  Ire- 
land. The  linen  manufacture  of  that  kingdom  had  progressed  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  In  1688,  at  William  the  Third’s  accession,  the  value 
of  lineu  exported  from  Ireland  was  not  above  6,000/. ; by  1740  it  had 
risen  to  600,000/.  annually.  Though  England  discouraged  the  manufac- 
ture in  the  colonies,  she  could  not  herself  at  all  supply  them.  The  imports 
into  London  of  linen  from  Holland,  Germany,  <fec.,  in  1731,  were  14,000,000 
ells,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  re-exported  to  the  colonies.  The  inter- 
est of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  transportation  was  her  main  concern 
in  this  point. 

Cotton,  about  1730,  was  an  article  of  export  from  Jamaica;  but  the 
French  islands  for  excelled  the  English  ones  in  its  production.  Of  St 
Domingo  it  was  a staple  export.  Large  quantities  of  cotton-wool  were 
exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe  from  thence,  and  some  amount  also  to 
the  English  continental  colonies. 

In  1734  the  Georgia  Trustees  sent  out  a paper  of  cotton-seed  presented 
them  by  a gentleman  in  England.  Cotton  was  much  planted  in  that  col- 
ony about  1740,  and  also  in  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana. 

About  1735  the  culture  commenced  in  Surinam. 

In  1727  Manchester,  England,  had  a population  of  about  50,000,  and 
had  grown  up  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  material  being  derived 
mostly  from  the  East  India  Company’s  trade. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Wyatt  first  spun  cotton  yam  by  machinery. 

In  1741  there  was  imported  into  England  1,900,000  lbs.  raw  cotton, 
and  in  174-2  the  first  cotton  mill  wfas  set  up  in  Birmingham,  the  motive 
power  being  horses  and  mules.  So  late  as  1760  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  manufactured  yearly  in  Great  Britain  was  but  200,000/. 

The  cotton  culture  of  Louisiana  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  invention 
of  a cotton-gin  by  M.  Dubreuil  in  1742. 

Silk  and  Wine.  These  articles  were  imported  by  New  England  in 
considerable  quantities  from  the  French  islands,  whither  they  were  brought 
from  France.  The  Georgia  Company  endeavored  their  cultivation  from 
the  outset,  but  though  some  progress  was  made,  the  effort  succeeded  little 
better  than  it  had  before  done  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  In  1721 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  granting  a bounty  of  fid.  to  4s.  per  lb.  on  the 
export  of  the  various  qualities  of  silk  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  the 
manufacture  having,  under  efficient  encouragements!  been  now  “ brought 
to  perfection  ” there. 

Tobacco.  The  average  export  of  tobacco  to  England  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  period,  was  about  60,000  hhds.,  or  36,000,000  lbs. 
yearly,  of  the  value,  at  2£d.  per  lb.,  of  375,000/.  sterling.  The  profits  to 
England  on  the  freightage  between  that  country  and  the  colonies,  employ- 
ing about  124,000  tons  of  shipping,  was  90,000/. ; and  from  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  this  import  for  the  uses  of  her  own  people  and  of  Europe,  a profit 
was  derived  of  over  double  the  original  value.  The  English  revenue  de- 
rived 2s.  per  hhd.  from  the  import.  The  first  price  had  been  reduced  so 
low  that  the  profits  of  the  planters  were  very  small. 

Chalmers  states  that  in  1732  Virginia  petitioned  Parliament  for  liberty 
to  have  her  tobacco  bonded  in  warehouse,  but  their  object  was  defeated 
by  *the  opposition  of  the  English  tobacco  factors.  The  privilege  denied  to 
subjects,  was  granted  after  they  became  foreigners. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  1732,  made  tobacco  a legal  tender  at 
one  penny  per  lb.  Indian  corn  was  alsomade  a tender  at  twenty-five  pence 
a bushel. 

A little  tobacco  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and  in 
other  colonies.  The  French  had  also  introduced  its  culture  into  Louis- 
iana. 

Rick.  The  export  of  rice  from  South  Carolina  for  the  year  1724  was 
18,000  bbls. ; for  the  ten  years  ending  1728,  it  was  26,488  bbls*,  or  about 
44,081  tons. 

In  1730  Parliament  took  rice  out  of  the  list  of  enumerated  articles,  and 
permitted  it  to  be  exported  from  Carolina  direct  to  any  part  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre;  that  is,  to  all  places  below  France,  or  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  considered  rice  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  be- 
ing bonded  in  England  and  re-shipped.  The  export  was  to  be  in  British 
vessels  navigated  according  to  law.  The  same  privilege  was  extended  to 
Georgia  in  1735. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  rice  of  America  soon  superesed  that  of 
Verona  and  Egypt  wherever  they  came  in  competition.  The  import  into 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  Venice  was  entirely  stopped.  In  1731  South 
Carolina  exported  41,597  bbls.  rice;  in  1739  the  amount  was  71,484  bbls.; 
and  in  1740  it  was  91,110  bbls.  The  market  of  Europe  became  over- 
stocked, the  price  fell,  and  the  profits  of  the  grower  became  very  small. 

Miscellaneous.  Among  other  articles  of  export  coming  under  this 
head,  were  sassafras — of  such  repute  at  the  time  of  the  early  adventures  to 
America — of  which  South  Carolina  exported  27  tons  in  1733 ; snake-root* 
and  other  medicinal  herbs  and  drugs;  beeswax,  of  which  Virginia  export- 
ed 156  quintals  in  1730;  apples,  cider,  Ac. 


PRODUCTS  OP  MANUFACTURES. 

These  we  have  alluded  to  wherever  the  raw  material  has  come  under 
any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

In  1732  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  voluntarily  took  up  the 
consideration  of  colonial  manufactures,  and  found  that  while  not  generally 
very  forward,  they  had  in  some  points  been  carried  to  an  extent  quite  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  British  manufactures,  and  that  there  was,  more- 
over, a strong  ambition  in  some  colonies,  Hew  England  especially,  to  es- 
tablish a large  manufacturing  interest.  They  earnestly  advise  Parliament 
to  withdraw  them  from  this  object,  by  potential  encouragements  to  other 
pursuits.  Manufactures  were  very  few  in  the  middle  colonies,  and  scarcely 
existed  in  the  southern  ones. 

Leather.  Most  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachusetts  was  made  in  that 
polony,  and  it  was  also  a considerable  article  of  export.  There  were  a 
few  tanneries  in  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania  exported  tanned  hides ; and 
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fix> m South  Carolina  there  were  sent,  in  1739,  Of  the  same  article,  1,585 
hides. 

Hats.  Within  a few  years  the  manufacture  of  fur  hats  had  made  such 
progress  in  New  England,  as  to  cut  off  the  British  export  thither,  and  also 
to  deprive  them  of  a considerable  part  of  their  market  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Board  of  Trade  represented  this  matter  tq 
Parliament  in  1732,  and  an  act  was  at  once  passed  prohibiting,  under 
heavy  penalty,  the  export  of  hats  or  felts  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign 
parts,  forbidding  also  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  colonies  by  any  who 
have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years , and  allowing  but  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time,  and  no  negro  to  be  employed  by  any  natter.  Had 
the  Americans  not  been  restrained  in  this  manufacture,  says  Anderson, 
“ they  would  soon  have  supplied  the  world  with  hats,”  which,  of  course, 
would  have  been  a great  catastrophe  to  England,  who  could  not  supply 
one-half  the  world. 

Spirits.  The  manufacture  of  Rum  had  grown  up  in  New  England 
since  the  peace  of  1713,  upon  the  change  in  the  exportation  of  Jamaica 
rum  occasioned  by  its  improvement,  from  the  colonies  to  England.  The 
molasses  was  brought  therefor  from  the  foreign  islands,  and  it  is  said 

20.000  hogsheads,  or  1,260,000  gallons  of  rum  were  made  at  this  time  at 
Boston  in  a single  year  from  French  molasses.  This  liquor  was  used  in 
the  Indian  and  African  trades  and  the  fisheries. 

Paper.  In  1728,  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  desiring  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  Paper  in  Massachusetts,  the  General  Court  granted 
them  the  right  of  manufacture,  on  condition  of  making  within  the  first 
fifteen  months  140  reams  of  brown,  and  60  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
mill  was  set  up  in  1729,  and  produced  paper  in  the  two  or  three  years 
next  succeeding  to  the  value  of  about  $1,000  yearly.  It  was  complained 
of,  together  with  the  act  of  encouragement,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
mentioned  both  in  their  report  of  1732  as  interfering  with  the  profit  of 
the  British  merchant  in  the  trade  of  foreign  paper,  that  being  almost  the 
only  kind  sent  to  the  colonies.  Thus  did  England  vitiate  her  protective 
principle.  The  tendency  of  encouraging  all  her  interests,  as  illustrated  in 
this  effort  to  benefit  the  British  carrier,  was  to  bring  her  directly  back 
from  her  starting-point — that  is,  to  unqualified  free  trade. 

Shit-building  had  become  a very  prominent  interest  of  New  England. 
Beside  their  own  use,  great  numbers  of  vessels  were  built  for  England,  and 
for  clandestine  sale  to  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies.  In  1741 
there  were  on  the  stocks  in  Massachusetts  about  forty  topsail  vessels  of 

7.000  tons  burden. 

Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  entered  the  business  about  1720.  In 
1724  were  built  there  19  vessels,  of  954  tons.  At  1732,  about  0,000  tons 
are  said  to  have  been  built  yearly  in  that  province  for  its  own  use,  and 
about  2,000  tons  to  sell  in  the  French  islands. 

A few  vessels  were  built  at  this  time  in  New  York,  and  some  in  Virginia 
also,  but  the  latter  were  wholly  by  and  for  English  merchants.  Beverley, 
in  his  account  of  Virginia  in  1722,  states  that  the  colony  rather  discour- 
aged such  undertakings  among  its  own  people. 

Miscellaneous.  Among  the  exports  of  Pennsylvania  were  starch, 
soap,  myrtle- wax,  and  tallow  candles,  linseed-oil,  hair-powder,  strong  beer, 
Ac.  Many  minor  manufactures  were  also  made  for  home  use  and  for  the 
outward  and  Indian  trades,  in  Massachusetts,  and  some  in  New  York. 
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Let  us  now  see  with  what  countries  and  places  the  outward  trade  of  the 
colonies  connected  them,  and  to  what  extent : — * 

European  Trade  Generally.  About  one-half  of  the  shipping  of  New 
England,  say  20,000  tons,  was  at  this  time  employed  in  the  Commerce 
with  Europe,  which  was  almost  or  entirely  confined  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  southern  countries. 

The  enumerated  articles,  or  such  as  were  allowed  export  to  the  European 
continent  only  by  a re-shipment  from  England,  were,  of  the  produce  of  the 
continental  colonies,  tobacco,  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  yards,  bow- 
sprits, and  copper  ore ; and  of  the  English  islands,  the  same  articles,  so  far 
as  produced  by  them,  and  sugar,  molasses,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  dyeing- 
woods,  ginger. 

Pennsylvania,  next  to  England,  carried  on  the  largest  European  trade  in 
her  own  vessels. 

Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  other  places 
than  England  was  inconsiderable.  The  Northern  colonies  eagerly  sought 
to  extend  their  intercourse  as  much  as  possible ; yet  the  whole  proceeds 
of  their  Commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world  eventually  centered  in 
Great  Britain,  and  so  naturally,  that  no  restrictions  were  needed  to  bring 
it  there.  The  manufactures  and  many  other  goods  which  the  colonists 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  which  were  sought  by  those  with  whom  they 
traded  elsewhere,  could,  generally,  be  nowhere  else  so  cheaply  and  so 
favorably  obtained  as  from  Great  Britain.  The  perception  that  all  other 
colonial  trade  was  but  accessary  to  their  British  trade,  though  not  sug- 
gesting to  the  English  government  its  proper  policy  toward  the  colonies, 
yet  induced  the  disregard  of  many  irregularities  and  positive  violations  of 
law  upon  their  part,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  not  Britain 
been  found  to  share  largely  in  the  gains  resulting. 

The  colonies  obtained  from  England  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
woolen,  linen,  silk,  <fcc. ; manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  other 
metals ; household,  office,  and  other  furniture ; all  kinds  of  domestic  uten- 
sils ; paper,  books,  <fec.  Almost  every  kind  of  manufacture,  whether  of 
use,  ornament,  or  luxury,  except  the  most  ordinary  and  less  transportable 
kinds,  was  included. 

Beside  articles  of  British  origin,  great  supplies  came  through  this  chan- 
nel, of  the  goods  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  China.  Even  coal  was,  in  1742,  im- 
ported into  New  York  from  England  as  a cheaper  fuel  than  wood,  with 
which  the  province  abounded.  New  England  supplied  her  own  wants  to 
a far  greater  degree  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  colonies,  yet  her 
ability  in  that  respect  was  very  limited.  According  to  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1730,  the  yearly  imports  of  the  several  colonies  from 
Great  Britain  were  about  as  follows : — 


CONTINENTAL  OO LON  1X8. 


New  England £400,000 

New  York 150,000 

Pennsylvania 150,000 

Maryland  and  Virginia 875,000 

Oarofina.  60,000 


Total £1,185,000 


WEST  INDUS. 

Jamaica £147,700 

Other  British  West  Indies.  • . 92,800 

Total £240,000 

* 1,185,000 

Total  to  British  America. . £1,875,000 


A large  portion  of  the  imports  into  New  England  most  have  been  indi- 
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rect,  m that  section  was  less  provided  than  the  others  with  articles  adapted 
for  direct  trade  with  England,  and  had  to  avail  itself  of  their  products  and 
of  exchanges  with  other  places  to  make  up  the  payment  for  its  British 
purchases.  But  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  the  whole  statement 
and  others  of  the  same  period. 

The  author  above  alluded  to  concludes  that  through  her  trade  with 
them,  exclusive  of  the  slave  traffic,  Great  Britain  gained  yearly  from  her 
colonies  in  America  1,000,000/.,  and  Anderson  conceives  the  profit  to  be 
still  greater.  By  her  colonies,  England  employed  and  maintained  18,000 
seamen  and  fishermen.  France  employed  by  her  fishing  colonies  alone 
about  30,000  seamen. 

Ireland.  We  have  noticed  the  export  of  Irish  linens  to  the  colonies. 
The  latter  carried  on  much  illicit  trade  with  Ireland,  and,  the  Board  of 
Trade  complain,  had,  by  the  clandestine  carriage  thither  of  sugar  from  the 
British  and  other  islands,  nearly  excluded  England  from  the  trade  between 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  1732  there  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  from  Ireland,  14  vessels;  cleared 
for  Ireland,  23. 

In  1731,  the  act  passed  under  William  III.,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  American  goods  into  Ireland,  unless  first  landed  in  England,  was  so 
far  amended  or  explained  as  to  permit  the  importation  in  British  ships  of 
unenumerated  articles,  which  was  simply  putting  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the 
trade  of  America,  upon  the  level  of  foreign  nations . As  there  were  differ- 
ent interpretations  regarding  the  intention  of  that  law,  it  was  until  now 
doubtful  which  was  Ireland’s  real  position.  If  totally  excluded  from  direct 
intercourse  with  America,  she  occupied  the  attitude  neither  of  a colony  of 
England  nor  of  a distinct  power.  The  policy  of  England,  meanwhile,  to- 
ward this  part  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  been  shaped  to  the  mixed  un- 
derstandings of  the  law  in  question. 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  We  have  noticed  the  trade  to  these  coun- 
tries, extending  also  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  dependencies  of  the  former  two,  in  which  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  South  Carolina,  were  mainly  concerned.  This  trade  was  of  a 
most  lucrative  character.  In  exchange  for  their  fish,  grain,  rice,  provisions, 
staves,  lumber,  Ac.,  and  for  the  vessels,  often,  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  colonists  received  wines,  brandies,  and  other  spirits,  olives  and 
olive  oil,  raisins,  figs,  currants,  nuts,  silks,  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  and  other 
of  the  rich  products  and  costly  manufactures  of  those  countries.  The  co- 
lonial vessels  often  returned  by  way  of  England,  exchanging  their  valuable 
cargoes  there  for  British  and  continental  manufactures  and  East  India 
goods. 

The  West  Indies — English,  French,  Dutch,  Ac.  The  importance  of 
the  West  India  trade  was  perpetually  augmenting  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  and  islands.  All  the  colonies  enlarged  their  trade 
thither  except  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which,  at  this  time,  had  been  in  a 
degree  pushed  out  of  a traffic  to  the  Leeward  Islands  by  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Carolina.  They,  however,  obtained  as  much  of  the  products  of 
the  West  Indies  as  they  required,  by  the  exchange  of  wool  and  other  arti- 
cles with  Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies  engaged  in  a coast  trade  with 
them. 

The  ships  of  New  England  had  got  into  the  practice  of  loading  at  Ja- 
maica directly  for  England,  thus  sharing  with  the  English  their  carefully 
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guarded  carrying  business.  Pennsylvania  also  carried  sugars  to  England 
by  the  indirect  voyage. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  was  carried  to  Europe. 
The  molasses,  so  far  as  exported  in  its  raw  shape,  was  carried  mostly  to 
the  English  continental  colonies,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  manufac- 
tured into  rum. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Philadelphia,  to  and  from  the  chief  Eng- 
lish islands,  were,  in  1735,  as  follows: — 

Antigua.  BarbAdoes.  Jamaica.  St.  Christopher.  Total. 


Arrived. 20  19  9 9 57 

Cleared 20  26  16  9 71 


But  it  was  found  the  Commerce  of  the  colonists  was  being  rapidly  with- 
drawn from  the  English  to  the  foreign  islands.  Immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  although  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France  wras  non-intercoursee  between  any 
subjects  of  one  with  the  outward  possessions  of  the  other,  an  active 
trade  had  sprung  up  between  New  England  and  the  French  islands,  in 
which  the  other  northern  colonies  soon  joined.  This  contraband  traffic 
extended  as  well  to  the  Dutch  islands,  and  to  their  colony  on  the  continent 
at  Guiana.  All  the  foreign  West  Indies,  indeed,  were  embraced,  though 
it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  islands. 
The  colonists  thus  greatly  extended  the  market  for  their  provisions,  fish, 
lumber,  grain,  &c.,  and  found  a large  and  ready  sale  for  horses  and  oxen, 
which  they  could  raise  so  easily,  but  for  which  there  had  before  been  little 
demand.  English  manufactures  were  also  carried  there.  The  returns  from 
the  French  islands  were  vast  quantities  of  molasses,  and  less  quantities  of 
sugar  and  rum.  Large  amounts  of  silver  were  also  obtained,  beside  indigo, 
cacao,  coffee,  ginger,  cotton,  and  other  products.  Considerable  amounts 
of  French  manufactures  were  also  said  to  be  imported  thence.  From 
Surinam  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  w'ere 
brought  in  great  quantity.  The  Island  of  Curacoa  alone  paid  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  provisions  and  liquors,  about  4,000  pistoles  yearly. 

The  northern  colonists  were  not  the  only  active  contrabandists  in  the 
West  Indies.  A general  intercourse  prevailed  between  all  the  foreign 
islands,  and  by  this  means  the  products  of  all  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
the  traders  of  any  nation,  and  the  merchandises  of  any  nation  obtained  by 
any  of  the  islands.  The  free  islands  greatly  facilitated  these  operations, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  put  in  full  force  in  any  part  of  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  near  portions  of  the  continent,  the  various  regulations  of  ex- 
clusion set  up  by  the  powers  there  in  leading  dominion.  With  the  mag-, 
nitude  and  tangible  character  of  th£  interests  concerned,  those  restrictions 
were  certainly  effective  in  directing  the  course  of  a vast  bulk  of  the  West 
India  trade ; but  the  fragment  which  escaped  the  supervisory  effort  was 
still  an  immense  interest.  The  Dutch  and  Yankees  took  the  lead  in  this 
illicit  Commerce.  It  was  shared  in  by  the  vessels  of  England  to  some 
extent,  and  by  those  of  almost  all  commercial  nations. 

The  French,  indeed,  were  not  anxious  to  cut  off  a trade  so  beneficial  to 
their  islands.  The  contrabandists  were  allowed  to  visit  their  colonies  di- 
rect; and  while  they  might  at  any  time  seize  all  the  vessels  of  English 
subjects  found  there,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  considered  a bet- 
ter policy  to  give  them  all  possible,  though  not  open,  encouragement. 

The  northern  colonists  found  this  trade  more  profitable  than  their  legit- 
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imate  intercourse  with  the  British  Islands.  Though  exposed  to  some  risks, 
it  was  of  course,  as  regards  duties  and  other  expensive  regulations,  mainly 
free.  The  products  of  the  foreign  islands  were  also  cheaper  than  those  of 
the  English,  and  their  wants  were  more  varied  and  extensive,  as  the  pos- 
sessor nations  were  less  able  than  England  to  supply  of  themselves  the 
needs  of  a colony. 

But  this  trade  was  made  in  a manner  necessary  to  New  England  by  the 
direction  which  of  late  had  been  given  an  important  part  of  the  trade  of 
Jamaica  and  the  other  English  islands.  Until  about  1690  molasses  was 
entirely  wasted  in  Jamaica ; but  they  at  length  learned  from  the  Barba- 
dians to  convert  it  into  rum.  The  northern  colonies,  at  first,  took  all  that 
was  made  in  the  English  islands;  but  they  soon  learned  to  make  it  so 
well,  that  it  answered  better  to  send  to  England,  and  the  price  was  raised 
so  high,  that  thenceforth  scarcely  any  of  it  was  taken  by  New  England. 
This  put  the  latter  upon  the  manufacture  herself,  to  effect  which  she  was 
obliged  to  import  molasses  from  the  French  islands.  Until  this  time,  these 
had  wasted  their  molasses,  as  the  Jamaicans  used  to,  not  being  permitted 
to  make  it  into  rum,  on  account  of.  the  interference  this  would  occasion 
with  the  sale,  in  the  islands  and  elsewhere,  of  French  brandies. 

Under  the  stimulus  communicated  by  this  Commerce,  and  the  industry 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  French  islands  started  forward  with  unexampled 
strides  of  prosperity.  In  1726  the  French  government  had  the  wisdom  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  their  products  direct  to  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
while  England  still  forced  a double  voyage  upon  the  shipments  from  her 
islands  for  Europe.  At  about  the  same  time,  England  had  begun  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  development  of  her  enemy’s  colonies  in  the  limitation  of 
the  demand  for  her  own  colonial  sugar.  The  French  rapidly  excluded  her 
from  the  markets  she  had  before  almost  totally  supplied,  and  in  a few 
years  she  was  almost  limited  to  the  supply  of  her  own  immediate  con- 
sumption, even  Ireland  depending  upon  the  vessels  of  the  northern  colo- 
nies instead  of  the  English  vessels. 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  produce  of  the  French 
part  of  Hispaniola  was,  about  1730,  of  more  value  than  that  of  all  the 
English  islands,  and  of  eighteen  times  the  amount  of  that  of  Cuba.  The 
exports  of  Martinico  amounted  to  660,000/.  sterling.  In  1742  the  former 
produced  848,000  cwt.  of  sugar;  and  the  latter,  with  the  other  French 
islands,  622,500  cwt,  a total  of  1,470,500  cwt. 

The  Dutch  colonies  at  Surinam,  Essequibo,  aud  in  the  Archipelago,  had 
also  prospered  in  a remarkable  manner,  greatly  augmenting  their  products 
of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 

The  decline  of  their  trade  with  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  loss  of 
their  European  markets,  very  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  islands.  No  trading  communities  are  so  susceptible  to  influences 
of  this  kind  as  are  sugar-planting  countries.  Their  productions  fell  off, 
and  the  population  of  some  of  them  diminished.  Of  the  trade  remaining 
with  the  northern  colonies,  the  character  was  materially  changed.  Instead 
of  taking  the  products  of  the  islands  altogether  in  payment  of  the  neces- 
saries furnished  them,  as  formerly,  the  North  Americans  demanded,  and 
for  about  half  their  sales  received  specie,  and  either  returned  with  this,  or 
proceeded  to  the  French  islands  and  bought  with  it  their  productions* 

The  total  product  of  sugar  in  the  British  islands,  about  1730,  was 
85,000  hhds.,  or  1,020,000  cwt.,  of  which  Great  Britain  herself  consumed 
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840,000  cwt  Her  annual  import  from  Jamaica  alone  was,  in  the  average 
of  the  years  1780-4,  per  year  539,420/. ; and  her  export  thither,  147,675/. 
To  all  her  sugar  colonies  her  yearly  export  was  about  240,000/.  In  1742 
she  imported  from  her  islands  60,950  hhds.  sugar,  and  the  export  to  the 
other  colonies  was  5,000  more — a total  of  65,950  hhds.,  or  791,400  cwt 
The  total  re-exportation  from  England  in  1742  was  but  60,000  cwt* 

Alarmed  by  the  decline  of  their  interests,  the  British  islands,  which  had 
complained  of  the  trade  of  New  England  with  the  French  islands  so  early 
as  1715,  united  in  1731  in  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  home  government  for 
the  repression  of  this  illicit  intercourse.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
examination  of  the  ever-watchful  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, who,  viewing  the  whole  condition  of  the  whole  colonial  empire, 
endorsed  the  complaints  of  the  sugar  planters.  The  subject  was  also 
freely  discussed  in  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  planters,  was  repre- 
sented as  the  effects  of  the  irregularity,  the  lamentable  decay  of  their  in- 
terests, the  advance  of  the  foreign  islands,  the  enhanced  price  of  negroes 
thereby  occasioned,  the  use  of  French  manufactures  by  the  northern  colo- 
nies in  lieu  of  British,  <fec. 

The  continental  provinces  were  assumed  to  be  only  beneficial  to  Rig- 
land,  as  the  sources  whence  the  sugar  colonies  were  to  derive  their  chief 
supplies  of  certain  necessary  articles,  to  effect  which  result  their  trade  in 
that  quarter  must  be  confined  to  the  said  islands.  They  must  be  merely 
attendants  upon  the  concerns  of  the  sugar  growers.  The  colonies  for 
whom  this  position  was  proposed,  with  their  advocates,  replied,  that  all 
the  products  of  the  British  islands  were  taken  off  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
continental  colonies ; that  the  British  islands  could  not  supply  the  great 
amount  of  molasses  and  rum  required  in  the  fisheries  and  Indian  trade  of 
the  northern  colonies ; and  that  if  the  trade  with  the  French  islands  were 
cut  off  or  heavily  taxed,  these  pursuits  could  not  possibly  be  maintained ; 
that  the  Indian  trade  alone,  by  its  consumption  of  British  manufactures, 
furnished  employment  to  a larger  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  than 
the  whole  interest  of  the  sugar  islands  could  do ; that  these  colonies  gave 
employment  in  their  trade  to  ten  British  ships  for  every  one  employed  by 
the  sugar  islands ; that  if  debarred  from  the  trade  to  the  foreign  islands, 
the  colonies  w ould  suffer  the  loss  of  employment  for  several  thousand  tons » 
of  shipping;  that  the  French  islands  would  still  obtain  provisions  and 
lumber  from  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  settlements,  wdiieh  would  thus  be 
rapidly  built  up,  to  the  danger  of  the  English  colonies,  and  horses  from  the 
Dutch  Island  of  Curacoa,  or  mules  from  Mexico  or  New  Andalusia ; that 
the  loss  of  the  profits  from  the  French  trade,  hitherto  remitted  to  Great 
Britain,  must  further  limit  their  use  of  British  manufactures;  that  the 
measure  w'ould  lead  to  a great  increase  of  French  shipping,  as  they  would 
then  transport  all  their  molasses  and  rum  to  Europe.  Finally,  it  would 
give  an  unfair  and  dangerous  monopoly  to  the  British  sugar  planters,  and 
would  enable  them  to  advance  enormously  the  prices  of  their  products. 

The  reason  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  islands,  tney  6aid,  in- 
stead of  the  causes  alleged,  was  simply  the  notorious  indolence  and  extrav- 

# It  may  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  greater  cost  of  retaining  poeaeasion  of,  and  mantainlng 
quiet  within  the  British  West  Indies,  oyer  the  continental  colonies,  that  while  the  latter  were  left  to 
their  own  resources  usually,  Jamaica  had  eight  companies  of  king's  troops  stationed  there,  and  six 
forts,  and  Barbadoes  had  twenty-one  forts  and  twenty-six  batteries,  mounting  four  hundred  and 
alxty-thrce  pieces  of  cannon. 
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agance  of  the  planters ; while  the  prosperity  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
islands  was  attributable  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  their  inhabitants, 
together  with  a lower  rate  of  taxes. 

They  predicted  the  failure  of  any  expectations  of  benefit  to  either  Great 
Britain  or  her  sugar  colonies  from  restricting  the  Commerce  of  the  other 
portion  of  her  provincial  dominions. 


Art.  II.— A STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


HUMBER  I. 

•BNRRAL  ASFRCT— CENTRAL  POBITION  Of  ILLINOIS— TERRITORIAL  EXTENT  Of  BBVRR  LAE  OBIT 
STATES— COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES  AND  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES— MANUPACTURES OP  RHODE 
ISLAND  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COMPARED— MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY— R1VBRD— TEMPERATURE— ADVAlt- 
TAOES  OP  LOCATION  OP  ILLINOIS,  ETC.,  BTC. 

The  United  States,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  North  America, 
and  stretching  across  the  continent  2,900  miles,  and  containing  3,260,000 
square  miles,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  trans- 
montane,  or  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  these  grand  divisions,  considered  without  reference  to  the 
North  or  South,  there  is  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  production  and 
scenery — magnificent  rivers,  great  inland  seas,  inexhaustible  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  indepen- 
dence and  greatness.  The  Confederacy  enjoys,  by  an  extended  coast  of 
about  3,000  miles  on  the  East  and  South,  every  facility  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  Europe,  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  South  America, 
and  by  a sea-coast  of  something  over  1,500  miles  on  the  Pacific,  like 
facilities  of  free  intercourse  with  Asia  and  all  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
Commercial  men  esteem  it  a settled  question  that  the  largest  part  of  what 
has  been  known  for  so  many  ages  as  the  Eastern  trade,  will  be  diverted  to 
our  western  shore  and  across  the  continent  through  the  United  States. 
The  rapid  settlement  of  California  and  Australia,  with  their  increasing 
commercial  relations,  and  those  of  all  the  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific,  taken  in  connection  with  the  onward  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  this  country,  lead  unerringly  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  such 
a trade,  and  the  splendid  destiny  of  a country  with  such  vast  resources, 
and  by  whose  enlightened  policy  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  made  to 
contribute  to  its  substantial  wealth,  advancement  and  prosperity. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  in  the  centre,  or  I should  rather  say  is  centrally 
situated  in  this  wide-spread  country,  and  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
her  position  enjoys  the  trade  of  an  immense  region,  and  free,  easy  and 
natural  means  of  communication  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Her  north-eastern  boundary  for  fifty  miles  is  upon  Lake  Michigan,  which 
gives  her  a valuable  trade  with  the  Lake  country  of  the  North  and  the 
Canadas,  and  the  means  of  communicating  through  the  Saint  Lawrence 
with  all  the  world. 

As  a physical  section  Illinois  occupies  the  lower  section  of  an  inclined 
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plane  of  which  Lake  Michigan  and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sections. 
This  plane,  falling  off  from  its  upper  sections,  embraces  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  lowest  section  of  the  plain  is  at  Cairo, 
which  is  340  feet  above  tide-water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extreme 
arable  elevation  of  the  State  may  be  stated  as  800  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  the  mean  hight  of  550  feet.  The  periphery  of  the  State  is  1,160 
miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  made  by  navigable  streams.  Her  greatest 
length,  which  is  on  the  meridian  line  of  Cairo,  is  378  miles,  and  her  great- 
est width,  which  occurs  on  the  parallel  of  Danville,  is  212  miles,  and  she 
contains  area  of  55,405  square  miles.  This  gives  her,  as  to  territorial  ex- 
tent, the  eighth  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  seven  larger 
States  are : — 

Square  Square 

Bailee.  niUee. 

Virginia,  whose  area  is. 61,852  I Michigan  66,243 

Georgia 68,000  | California..  188,881 

Florida 59,268  I Texas 237,821 

Missouri 67,380  | 

She  is  more  than  forty-two  times  larger  than  Rhode  Island,  and  is  but 
10,720  square  miles  less  in  extent  than  the  six  New  England  States.  She 
is  then,  one  of  the  first  States  of  our  government  in  size,  and  will  occupy 
among  those  States  a more  prominent  position  when  California  shall  have 
been  divided,  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt,  and  when  five  new  States 
have  been  erected  out  of  the  domain  of  Texas,  for  which  provision  was 
made  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation.  Her  influence  in  the  national 
councils  will  always  be  felt — a leading  State,  her  voice  will  always  be 
heard  with  interest  and  respect. 

Considered  with  reference  to  European  powers,  she  has  5,018  square 
miles  more  of  territory  than  England,  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  united  ter- 
ritories of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Portugal,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  Denmark,  including  Holstein  and  Luncburgh.  She  only  ceases  to  be 
in  extent  a great  empire  when  compared  with  such  colossal  powers  as  our 
whole  Union  of  States,  Russia,  France  and  governments  of  similar  size. 
But  it  has  been  well  said,  44  It  is  not  the  immense  extent  of  a territory, 
happily,  which  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  a State  ; for  example,  the  Uni- 
ted provinces  of  Holland,  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  H., 
the  most  powerful  king  of  his  age,  sustained  with  advantage  a contest 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  having  conquered  vast  distant  provinces,  has 
since  given  a new  destiny  and  high  prosperity  to  a small  kingdom.  See 
also  England,  who  started  out  with  a territory  of  less  than  150,000  kilom. : 
(square)  and  now  rules  over  millions.” 

This  fact  is  so  well  established  as  scarcely  to  justify  being  illustrated, 
but  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  indomitable 
enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people  in  an  inhospitable  climate  and  upon 
a flinty  soil,  as  contrasted  with  those  obtained  in  a genial  climate  and  on 
a generous  soil,  will  justify  the  introduction  of  the  following  facts  as  to 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina,  and  settle  beyond  a cavil 
or  a doubt  the  true  grounds  upon  which  a state  must  rely  for  its  greatness. 
The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  manufac- 
tures and  cotton  of  South  Carolina.  Thus — 


Rhode  Island  manufactures  $8,640,626 

South  Carolina  **  2,248,916 

South  Carolina  raises  cotton  to  value  of. 4,628,270 
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The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  147,545,  while  that  of  South 
Carolina  is  668,507.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  1,306  square  miles, 
while  that  of  South  Carolina  is  29,000  ! 

Illinois  is  traversed  by  no  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains,  and  is,  with  the 
two  exceptions  of  Delaware  and  Louisiana,  the  most  level  of  the  United 
States.  The  southern  portion,  however,  is  hilly,  and  there  are  many  high 
and  abrupt  bluffs  upon  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Prairies  are 
not  so  numerous  or  extensive  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  west,  sotith  of  the 
Ohio  as  north,  but  Illinois  is  emphatically  a Prairie  State.  There  is  but 
one  prairie  west  of  the  Mississippi  larger  than  Grand  Prairie  in  this  State, 
none  of  greater  fertility.  This  prairie  has  its  southern  commencement  in 
Jackson  county,  and  extends,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
north  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Fay- 
ette, Effingham,  Cumberland,  Coles,  Champaign  and  Iroquois,  where  it 
connects  with  the  prairies  that  project  east  from  the  Illinois  river.  Prairie 
is  a French  word  signifying  a meadow  or  pasture  ground.  In  the  West 
they  are  divided  into  those  that  are  flat  and  those  that  are  rolling.  The 
soil  of  both  is  deep,  friable,  and  of  unexampled  fertility.  The  flat  present 
in  summer  an  expanse  of  green  grass  as  boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  the 
effect  is  magnificent  when  the  tall  grass  is  bent  to  and  fro  by  the  winds. 
Like  all  plains  they  are  monotonous,  and  especially  desolate  and  dreary 
when  covered  with  snow  or  blackened  by  recent  conflagration.  Their 
aspect  is  varied  and  even  picturesque,  when  there  is  a large  growth  of 
uneven  and  scattered  timber,  following  the  streams  that  pass  through 
them,  which  creates  the  impression  that  there  are  inequalities  of  surface. 

The  rolling  prairies  as  they  spread  out  before  you,  in  their  vastness 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean  after  a storm.  Between  the  “ swells,” 
which  vary  in  hight  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  there  are  sloughs,  or  sec- 
tions of  wet  and  marshy  grounds — wThen  ditched  a running  stream  is  pro- 
duced and  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  plow.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
interspersed  with  woodlands  or  solitary  clumps  of  trees,  which  give  them 
a diversified  and  beautiful  appearance.  They  are  covered  during  the 
spring  and  summer  with  an  endless  variety  of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 
There  have  been  many  conjectures  and  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  w hich 
the  prairies  were  formed.  The  indications  are  very  conclusive  that  Illinois 
was  once  covered  with  water — was  once  the  bottom  of  a great  lake.  The 
writer  of  the  following  lines  has  fallen,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  true  origin 
of  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  contiguous  prairies.” 

“ There  is  no  question  that  the  richest  soil  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  is  not,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a thin  cover- 
ing over  the  clay,  the  sand,  the  gravel,  the  chalk  or  the  rock,  but  the  deposit  of 
ages,  effected  by  the  constant  operation  of  mighty  agencies.  In  some  cases  the 
rich  black  mould  is  found  as  much  as  a hundred  feet  deep,  and  when  turned  up 
is  as  light  and  free  as  the  driven  snow.  The  pedestrian  as  he  walks  over  it  can 
in  most  instances  sink  his  cane  to  the  very  head  of  it.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  it  should  be  found  so  deep,  when  we  consider  that  the  vast  desert  which 
intervenes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  gradually 
despoiled,  that  this  rich  deposit  should  be  made  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
valley.  The  great  trail  which  commencing  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  river  slopes  gently  up  toward  the  mountains,  has  been  gradually  denuded 
of  its  soil,  nothing  being  now  left  upon  it  but  the  dry  sand,  through  which  the 
rocks  project  as  the  bones  sometimes  protrude  through  the  skin,  the  whole  look- 
ing like  the  cadaver  of  what  was  once  a fertile  region.” 
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The  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  composed  of  rolling  prairies, 
dispersed  with  timber.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  been  divided  and  arranged 
under  three  general  heads : First,  the  alluvions  of  the  rivers,  which  are 
' from  one  to  eight  miles  in  width,  in  some  places  elevated  and  in  others 
low  and  subject  to  inundation.  They  consist  of  an  intermixture  of  wood 
and  prairie.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  alluvions  from  its  extent  and 
the  depth  of  its  soil  is  known  as  the  American  bottom,  which  name  it  de- 
rived from  having  once  been  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
It  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  runs  up  the  Missis- 
sippi between  80  and  100  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a continuous  bluff  varying  in  hight  from  50  to 
200  feet.  Its  area  is  450  square  miles,  or  288,000  square  acres.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a growth  of  timber,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly thick  undergrowth  from  a half  to  two  miles  in  width.  Second ; 
after  leaving  the  alluvions  and  the  rising  bluffs  that  bind  them,  there  is  a 
tract  of  level  country  elevated  from  50  to  100  feet,  which  is  sometimes 
called  table  land.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  is  called  prairie,  which* 
is  sometimes  dry  and  at  others  wet  and  marshy,  depending  on  the  con- 
vexity or  concavity  of  the  surface.  Third ; the  hilly  and  broken  sections, 
consisting  of  intermixtures  of  woods  and  prairies,  the  soil  in  places  being 
indifferent,  as  in  portions  of  Fayette  and  Clark  counties.  Cook  county 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  it  neither,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  prairie  or  alluvion,  and  does  not  come  under  the  third  general  head 
in  the  foregoing  classification.  It  is  more  level  than  the  genuine  prairie, 
less  fertile,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sand,  and  resem- 
bles the  low  districts  or  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  traces  left  for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lake  at  no  distant  day  swept  over  it.  Though  these 
lands  be  not  of  equal  fertility  with  others  in  the  State,  they  have  been 
successfully  reduced  into  cultivation  and  are  highly  productive. 

The  alluvions  constitute  a considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State, 
as  may  be  readily  conjectured  from  the  number  of  streams.  It  is  a source 
of  regret  that  there  is  no  sufficient  data  for  ascertaining  their  exact  extent, 
but  a tolerably  correct  idea  will  be  derived  from  a view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  rivers  m the  State.  Much  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Illinois,  an 
Indian  name  signifying  the  river  of  men.  It  is  formed  by  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  some  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  and  after 
pursuing  a course  in  this  direction  500  miles  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
2d  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  current  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Vermillion  is  gentle,  the  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  and  the  navigation 
good  during  the  whole  summer.  It  spreads  out  into  a beautiful  lake  called 
Lake  Peoria,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  banks  are  uniformly 
low  to  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.  The  alluvions  are  bounded  by  high 
blufis  consisting  of  perpendicular  ledges  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
hight 

It  receives  the  Fox,  Aux  Sable,  Little  Vermillion  rivers,  and  Crooked- 
creek  and  other  streams  of  less  note  from  the  north,  and  the  Vermillion, 
Mackinaw,  Sangamon  and  other  streams  from  the  south. 

The  Fox  river  is  a clear  and  beautiful  stream  which  rises  near  Lake 
Michigan  and  pursues  a southwest  course  to  the  Illinois. 

The  Kankakee  is  a large  and  navigable  stream,  but  near  the  State  line 
it  loses  itself  in  a marsh. 
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Rock  river  rues  in  Wisconsin  and  pursues  a westerly  coarse  300  miles, 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi  300  miles  above  the  mouth -of  the  Illinois 
It  is  a beautiful  stream,  and  the  lands  upon  it  are  very  fertile. 

Hie  Kaskaskia  is  a large  stream  rising  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Embarras,  and  runs  in  a south-western 
direction  and  enters  the  Mississippi  about  100  miles  aboye  the  Ohio.  It 
has  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lost,  Crooked,  Elk- 
horn  and  Plumb  creeks,  Fort  river.  Hurricane  fork,  Shoal,  Sugar,  Silver, 
Richland  and  Horse  creeks.  The  river  is  navigable  150  miles  to  Vandalia 
in  high  water.  Its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries  are  generally  fertile. 
The  Little  Wabash  has  a course  of  150  miles.  The  banks  are  very  fertile, 
but  subject  to  excessive  inundations.  The  country  between  it  and  Skillet 
fork  is  particularly  liable  to  inundation,  and  is  in  many  places  low  and 
marshy,  so  that  the  water  remains  upon  it  during  the  whole  season.  In 
autumn  the  stream  is  very  low  and  sluggish. 

The  Embarras  River  is  a navigable  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  flat 
and  subject  to  inundation,  but  very  fertile  and  heavily  timbered.  Spoon 
River  is  a large  and  beautiful  stream.  The  land  on  this  river  is  high  and 
undulating,  well  watered,  and  handsomely  diversified  with  timber  and 
prairie,  ft  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible  sections  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

The  Sangamon  is  a large  stream,  emptying  into  the  Illinois,  130  miles 
above  its  mouth.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length.  The  lands  bordering 
on  it  and  its  tributaries  are  uncommonly  fertile. 

The  Big  Muddy  runs  through  a fine  prairie  country.  It  is  navigable 
about  fifty  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  sixty  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  these  streams,  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty 
others  not  enumerated,  whose  banks  are  alluvial  deposits.  It  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  there  is  not  in  this  country  a territory  of  similar  extent  and 
equal  fertility,  nor  is  there  on  the  face  of  the  globe  any  like  quantity  of 
land  of  greater  resources.  This  fact  will  be  fully  demonstrated  m a future 
number,  by  a reference  to  its  productions,  agricultural  and  mineral. 

Lying  between  latitudes  37  deg.  and  42  deg.  30  min.  north,  and  longi- 
tudes 87  deg.  49  min.  and  91  deg.  28  rain,  from  Greenwich,  Illinois  has  a 
climate  differing  with  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  Every  flat  country 
is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature,  unless  it  be  surrounded  by  modify- 
ing circumstances.  This  is  the  case  with  Illinois.  The  causes  which  op- 
erate to  correct  the  extremes  of  weather  in  the  State  are  two  great  ranges 
of  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  chain  of 
lakes  extending  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. 

In  a State  of  such  size,  stretching  through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  there 
is  a wide  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  north  and  south.  In  south- 
ern Illinois  the  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  pleasant,  except  for  a short 
time  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful  and  the  heat  extremely 
enervating.  Fruits,  wines,  and  almost  every  production  of  the  soil  which 
delights  in  a warm  climate,  flourish  here.  In  middle  Illinois  the  climate 
is  delightful,  owing  to  the  exhilarating  breezes  which  prevail  during  the 
whole  summer  from  the  northwest.  During  the  most  oppressive  weather 
of  the  summer,  the  nights  are  cool  and  bracing — the  thermometer  sinking 
at  night  to  sixty  deg.  and  frequently  below,  when  during  the  day  it  has 
stood  as  high  as  96  deg.  and  100  deg. 
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Tlie  following  results,  drawn  from  three  years’  observations  made  upon 
the  state  of  the  thermometer  near  the  center  of  the  State,  furnish 
a correct  idea  of  the  temperature  through  the  entire  year  for  this  re- 
fion:— 


. Mean  temperature  for  the  1st  year 65°  62* 

« “ 2d  year M°  28' 

“ “ 8d  year M°  18' 

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  years 66£ 


MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  ABOVE  TEARS: — 


January....  80°  62' 
February...  88°  66' 
March  ....  43°  13' 
April 68°  47' 


May 62°  66' 

June 74°  47' 

July 78°  66' 

August 72°  88' 


September. . . 

70° 

10' 

October 

69° 

00' 

November  . . . 

63° 

63' 

December ... , 

, 34° 

S34 

THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  WILL  SHOW  THE  ANNUAL  BANGS  OF  TBS  THERMOM- 
ETER ; — 


1st  year — 

Lowest. 

... 

6°  below  aero.  Highest. . . . 

101° 

Range.... 

96° 

2d  year — Lowest. 

... 

8°  below  zero.  Highest. . . . 

96° 

Range. . . . 

88° 

8d  year — 

Lowest. 

... 

6°  below  aero.  Highest. . . . 

100° 

Range. ... 

94° 

THE 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RANGE 

DURING  THESE  TEARS  IB  AS 

follows: — 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Dee- 

January. . 

. . 8 to  69 

Range... 

56  July....... 

61  to  99 

Range... 

38 

February. 

..  6 

74 

<4 

e • e 

68  August 

69  96 

(4 

87 

March  . . . 

..  16 

78 

« 

67  Sept 

40  92 

M 

60 

April . . . . 

..  82 

83 

u 

61  October.... 

24  81 

M 

57 

May 

..  48 

89 

M 

46  Notember.. . 

87  78 

« 

41 

Jane 

..  62 

94 

U 

42  December . . 

19  68 

« 

44 

THE 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SEA8ON8  IS  AS 

FOLLOWS  : — 

Winter. . . 

84° 

63'  Summer .... 

34' 

Spring... 

64° 

74'  Autumn .... 

60°  77' 

The  winter  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
oontinues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  same  latitude,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  climate  is  milder  than  it  is  east.  In  the  winters  of  1819 
and  1820,  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  was  covered  with  ice  for  two  months ; 
but  this  is  very  unusual.  In  the  winters  of  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854, 
it  was  covered  over,  but  not  during  the  winter. 

In  northern  Illinois,  the  springs  are  wet  and  disagreeable,  the  summers 
pleasant,  the  autumns  excellent,  but  the  winters  extremely  cold.  There  is 
not,  during  the  winter,  a great  fall  of  snow ; nor  is  it  the  extremity  of  the 
cold  which  makes  the  weather  so  disagreeable,  but  the  perpetual  winds 
which  blow  from  almost  every  quarter  over  the  open  country.  The  winds, 
when  from  the  lake,  can  be  borne ; but  from  the  prairies,  they  are  icy, 
freezing,  merciless. 

The  following  meteorological  observations*  taken  in  Hancock  county, 
during  three  years,  give  the  following  large  proportion  of  fair,  to  rainy 
days: — 

Fair  days.  Ctoodjr.  Ralay.  Snov. 


First  year. 246  74  42  8 

Second  year 260  67  48  6 

Third  year 229  98  48  10 


With  such  a display  of  figures,  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  this 
climate  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  country. 
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About  the  middle  of  October  or  first  of  November,  the  Indian  summer 
commences,  and  continues  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  During  this  sea* 
son  the  weather  is  dull  and  cheerless,  the  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  are  sometimes  almost  totally  obscured. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  varieties  of  her  climate — its  severity  during 
the  winter  at  the  north,  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the  summer  at  the 
south — Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  having  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
favored  climates  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  her  fine  situation — an  empire  in  extent— 
the  richest  portion  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world — with  navigable 
streams  on  every  border,  and  penetrating  her  remotest  sections — rapidly 
increasing  her  population  with  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  educated 
class  of  citizens — can  any  one  doubt  her  future  position  of  empire  in  that 
great  valley  fated  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  republic  ? 


Art.  lib — PEOGRKSS  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1850,  BEING  THE  SEVENTH  DECENNIAL  ENUMERATION 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

This  census  differs  from  every  other  which  preceded  it  in  one  important 
particular.  Hitherto  the  population  had  been  distributed  into  classes,  ac- 
cording  to  age,  sex,  and  race,  by  the  officers  who  took  the  census,  but  by 
the  act  of  Congress  for  taking  the  seventh  census,  the  census-taker  was 
required  to  return  each  individual  by  name,  with  his  or  her  sex,  age, 
color,  occupation,  Ac.,  and  left  the  classification  to  be  made  at  the  seat  of 
government,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  mode  was  recommended  by  its  promise  of  greater  accuracy,  and 
by  its  affording  materials  for  additional  classes  of  the  individual  citizens, 
according  to  other  points  of  similarity.  It  has,  however,  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  the  disadvantages  of  adding  largely  to  the  expense,  and  of 
requiring  a much  longer  time  to  complete  a digest  of  the  returns.  These 
objections,  which,  if  not  obviated,  must  acquire  additional  force  at  each 
succeeding  census,  have  given  rise  to  a doubt  whether  the  certain  inconve- 
niences of  the  new  mode  do  not  outweigh  its  presumed  benefits. 

The  act  also  greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  inquiry.  It  appointed  a Cen- 
sus Board  which  had  the  power  of  prescribing  the  objects  of  inquiry,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred.  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  this  Board  aug- 
mented the  number  of  agricultural  items  from  twenty-nine  to  forty-five.  It 
required  a valuation  of  each  person’s  lands,  improved  and  unimproved,  and 
of  their  implements  and  machinery ; the  annual  taxes  levied  in  each  dis- 
trict; the  number  of  aliens,  with  the  places  of  their  nativity;  of  paupers; 
of  convicted  criminals ; of  church  establishments,  with  the  property  of 
each ; and  of  the  public  libraries ; and,  lastly,  it  aimed  at  copious  details 
of  medical  statistics — as  the  number  of  deaths  within  the  year  preceding 
the  census,  the  ago  and  color  of  each  person  deceased,  and  the  disease  of 
which  he  died.  Though  this  part  of  the  census  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
from  the  incompetency  or  carelessness  of  most  of  those  from  whom  the 
census-takers  received  their  information,  the  seventh  census,  on  the  whole, 
furnishes  the  materials  for  a greater  stock  of  statistical  information  than 
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has  probably  ever  been  afforded  in  a country  containing  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  people. 

The  decennial  increase  in  1850,  by  multiplication  and  the  accession  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  was — 

Of  the  whole  population 28,191,876  86.87  percent 

Of  the  whites 19,668,068  87.74 

Of  the  free  colored 484,496  12.47 

Of  the  slaves 8,204,818  28.82 

The  distribution  of  the  different  classes  under  this  census,  compared 
with  that  of  1840,  was  as  follows : — 

In  1840.  In  18§0. 

The  whites  amounted  to 88.16  per  cent  84.82  per  cent 


The  free  colored 2.26  44  1.87  44 

The  slaves 14.68  44  18.81 


The  Tesult  of  the  census  of  1850,  as  to  the  population  of  each  State  and 
Territory,  distributed  according  to  age  and  sex,  white  or  colored,  bond  or 
free,  may  be  seen  in  the  four  following  tables : — 

WHITE  POPULATION  IN  1850,  CLASSED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND  BEX. 


States  and  Under  1.  1 and  under  5.  5 and  under  10. 

Territories.  males.  females.  males.  females.  males.  females. 

Maine 7,041  6,915  81,497  80,161  87,766  86,680 

New  Hampshire .. . 8,067  8,080  18,660  18,247  17,879  16,888 

Vermont 8,846  8,226  16,628  16,866  19,487  18,640 

Massachusetts 11,627  11,468  45,460  44,544  54,148  50,697 

Rhode  Island 1,740  1,804  6,989  6,844  7,689  7,611 

Connecticut 8,861  8,649  16,190  15,908  19,292  19,062 

New  York 88,090  87,125  162,659  169,881  187,884  184,806 

New  Jersey 6,401  6,486  26,444  25,687  80,614  89,081 

Pennsylvania 81,929  81,017  181,268  185,990  157,099  154,424 

Delaware 988  970  4,191  4,120  5,086  4,882 

Maryland 6,059  5,962  24,809  24,087  27,558  27.016 

District  of  Columbia  498  506  2,081  1,964  2,451  2,466 

Virginia 12,026  11,715  57,266  65,190  66.863  63,809 

North  Carolina. 8,171  7,680  86,721  84,080  40,798  89,407 

South  Carolina 8,813  3,189  17,973  17,084  20,589  19,988 

Georgia 7,894  7,27  1 87,844  86,698  42,642  41,118 

Florida 661  646  8,865  8,189  8,811  8,647 

Alabama 6,289  5,927  80,241  28,988  34,205  88,4*5 

Mississippi 4,464  4,209  22,046  20,689  24,404  23,496 

Louisiana 8,467  8,421  15,880  14,907  16,981  16,274 

Texas 2,487  2,326  11,188  10,638  12,277  11,317 

Arkansas 2,817  2,655  12,441  11,944  18,476  12,9)2 

Tennessee 11,679  11,247  52,801  60,780  60,471  68,416 

Kentucky 12,086  11,528  52,441  50,140  69,604  57,816 

Missouri 10,044  9,629  41,124  89,466  46,856  44,606 

Illinois 18,546  12,995  58,888  56,436  66,892  68.51S 

Indiana 16,844  16,636  68,294  65,613  79,563  76,369 

Ohio 28,488  27,707  127,086  128,848  145,958  141,724 

Michigan 6,462  6,862  25,016  28,775  80,884  28,847 

Wisconsin 5,279  5,124  20,845  20,045  21,765  20,482 

Iowa 8,141  2,952  14,802  18,850  16,864  15,095 

California 148  122  840  784  1,080  1,011 

Minnesota 66  102  888  868  863  856 

Oregon 161  149  902  886  907  984 

Utah 220  212  871  868  696  668 

New  Mexico 639  694  8,118  8,792  4,402  4,326 


278,807  264,864  1,198,746  1,160,061  1,872,488  1,881,690 
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State*  mi  10  and  under  15.  15  and  under  90.  90  and  under  30. 

Territories.  male*.  female*.  males.  females.  males.  females. 

Maine 86,408  80,188  88,362  38,439  61,406  48,279 

New  Hampshire .. . 17,426  16,844  16,920  18,821  28,232  28,948 

Vermont 18,486  17,609  17,480  16,778  27,481  26,661 

Massachusetts 49,129  48.634  48,868  55,044  101,806  107,866 

Rhode  Island 7,865  7,878  7,172  7,828  14,662  16,192 

Connecticut 19,878  18,534  18,527  19,486  86,289  85,060 

New  York 170,053  167,472  167,151  171,592  808,816  808,892 

New  Jersey 28,218  26,918  24,294  25,706  42,193  48,162 

Pennsylvania 188,638  188,268  116,778  124,483  209,488  206,801 

Delaware 4,581  4,842  8,814  3,954  6,364  6,886 

Maryland 26,807  24,608  20,767  22,461  40,164  88,178 

District  of  Columbia  2,156  2,286  1,829  2,220  8,523  8,960 

Virginia 69,956  67,485  47,638  50,015  77,492  77,669 

North  Carolina 87,677  85,722  80,178  81,777  46,618  49,680 

South  Carolina 18,842  18,182  14,782  16,580  23,474  23,888 

Georgia 87,075  35,674  28,497  30,086  44,878  43,527 

Florida 8,077  2,812  2,838  2,412  4,778  8,727 

Alabama 30,146  29,059  24,548  25,215  86,360  85,782 

Mississippi 21,106  20,081  15,847  16,157  27,164  28,680 

Louisiana 14,108  13,857  10,620  12,498  80,729  24,669 

Texas ...  10,346  9,456  7,836  8,078  16,454  12,311 

Arkansas 11,930  11,178  9,069  8,990  15,198  18,288 

Tennessee 54,444  61,825  43,870  46,094  64,089  64,587 

Kentucky 51,610  49,464  42,115  42,801  69,673  64,506 

Missouri 40,589  88,678  82,250  82,299  58,246  40,962 

Illinois 58,559  54,801  46,959  45,789  79,466  70,679 

Indiana  68,240  64,447  56,477  55,196  86,785  80,349 

Ohio 128,101  123,682  107,689  111,126  178,777  168,878 

Michigan 25,491  24,040  21,216  21,288  86,186  82,491 

Wisconsin 17,571  16,875  14,522  14,217  81,922  26,8*6 

Iowa 18,172  12,137  9,961  10,184  16,702  15,646 

California 1,184  818  4,569  877  44,770  1,597 

Minnesota 209  268  225  281  1,154  6*6 

Oregon 717  692  677  525  2,375  802 

Utah 683  685  669  666  1,264  891 

New  Mexico 8,678  8,187  3,187  8,833  6,326  6,270 

1,225,575  1,176,654  1,041,116  1,087,600  1,869,092  1,768,469 

8tates  sod  90  and  under  40.  40  and  under  50.  50  and  under  60. 

Territories.  males.  females.  males.  females.  mates.  females. 

Maine 85,985  38,606  27,436  25,802  17,644  17*80 

New  Hampshire .. . 19,558  20,222  15,837  16,446  11,299  12.872 

Vermont 19,766  19,262  15,860  16,212  10,679  10,897 

Massachusetts 72,540  70,002  47,696  47,612  28,340  81,298 

Rhode  Island 10,885  10,191  6,686  7,005  4,047  4,666 

Connecticut 26,078  24,251  17,902  18,190  11,846  18,486 

New  York 216,542  197,888  144,496  128,561  86,440  78,911 

New  Jersey 80,181  28,151  20,887  19,631  12,796  18,089 

Pennsylvania 144,089  188,072  97,558  89,451  68,632  66,919 

Delaware 4,606  4,481  3,106  2,948  1,718  1,806 

Maryland 29,460  26,685  18,740  17,414  10,647  10,802 

District  of  Columbia  2,679  2,699  1,647  1,688  996  1,064 

Virginia 61,461  49,907  86,106  84,756  22,681  22,268 

North  Carolina 29,840  81,758  20,815  21,922  18,084  14,816 

Sooth  Carolina 15,534  16,278  10,578  10,608  6,895  6,778 

Georgia 28,062  25.684  18,830  17,408  10,891  10,125 

Florida 8,558  2,847  2,076  1,410  1,269  810 

Alabama 21,862  21,057  15,976  13,721  9,842  7,842 

Mississippi 19,061  14,216  11,878  8,776  6,667  4,742 

Louisiana 27,451  15,054  18,829  7,529  6,689  8,687 

Texas 12,117  7,853  6,939  4,366  3,462  2,117 

Arkansas 10,048  7,420  6,066  4,501  8,041  2,186 
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States  and 
Territories. 
Tennessee 
Kentucky  . 
Missouri . . 
Illinois  . . . 
Indiana  . . 

Ohio 

Michigan  . 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

California . 
Minnesota. 
Oregon . . . 

Utah 

New  Mexico 


30  and  under  40. 


males. 

females. 

88,947 

38, 861 

45,345 

88,672 

41,006 

80.761 

57,178 

45,248 

57,445 

49,853 

120,512 

107,098 

28,120 

28,082 

26,086 

18,638 

18,618 

10,451 

21,460 

986 

720 

251 

1,343 

546 

761 

598 

8,949 

3.298 

40  and  under  30. 


males. 

females. 

25,541 

25,860 

28,587 

26,876 

23,540 

18,170 

84,389 

85,213 

80,204 

27,683 

22,010 

70,128 

19,412 

14,809 

14,345 

10,428 

7,784 

5,968 

7,586 

453 

290 

181 

583 

274 

518 

404 

2,407 

1,981 

50  and  under  Ml 


males. 

females. 

16,269 

14, 9*0 

16,995 

15,142 

12,481 

9,694 

19,119 

14,709 

23,538 

18,601 

43,352 

42,620 

10,356 

7,712 

7,634 

5,567 

4,115 

8,026 

2,029 

182 

129 

62 

807 

119 

221 

204 

1,627 

1,24* 

1 ,288,682 

1,128,267 

840,2 

It  748, 

566  498,660 

469,611 

States  and 

60  and  i 

under  70. 

70  and 

under  80. 

80  fc  under  90. 

90k  o.  1M. 

Territories. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

m. 

fe. 

Maine 

10,493 

10,280 

6,224 

6,247 

1,683 

1,760 

149 

180 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

7,17* 

8,169 

8,906 

4,566 

1,820 

1,781 

161 

251 

Vermont 

6,689 

6,720 

8,521 

8,554 

1,226 

1,166 

116 

139 

Massachusetts 

16,743 

69,807 

7,784 

10,008 

2,S85 

8,420 

197 

893 

Rhode  Island 

2,448 

2,967 

1,050 

1,510 

319 

489 

S8 

43 

Connecticut 

7,408 

8,978 

8,698 

4,764 

1,174 

1,661 

109 

209 

New  York  

46,927 

43,920 

19,947 

19,264 

6,709 

6,877 

618 

713 

New  Jersey 

7,254 

7,706 

8,126 

3,454 

888 

1,148 

72 

m 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

81,814 

82,224 

38,188 

18,869 

8,344 

4,035 

836 

400 

Delaware 

881 

1,005 

878 

440 

76 

109 

9 

16 

Maryland 

5,429 

6,008 

2,161 

2,681 

508 

749 

63 

114 

District  of  Columbia 

464 

687 

138 

208 

35 

52 

5 

8 

Virginia 

12,724 

12,711 

6,648 

5,914 

1,659 

1,819 

228 

289 

North  Carolina 

7,169 

8,407 

8,888 

8,858 

1,054 

1,186 

136 

216 

South  Carolina 

3,659 

3,809 

1,647 

1,825 

494 

628 

78 

133 

Georgia. . . ... 

6,202 

6,508 

2,447 

2,329 

726 

797 

119 

149 

Florida 

544 

376 

188 

126 

40 

87 

6 

8 

Alabama 

4,544 

*,796 

1,822 

1,680 

479 

490 

103 

84 

Mississippi 

2,847 

2,246 

968 

860 

228 

226 

86 

82 

Louisiana 

2,055 

1,678 

621 

673 

126 

149 

80 

29 

Texas 

1,212 

840 

365 

2S1 

81 

68 

9 

18 

Arkansas 

1,304 

902 

414 

278 

69 

82 

7 

18 

Tennessee  

8,567 

8,284 

4,006 

8,797 

1,281 

1,168 

180 

196 

Kentucky  .......... 

8,904 

8,616 

8,994 

3,620 

1,188 

1,156 

177 

180 

Missouri 

6,206 

4,212 

1,681 

1,340 

378 

816 

60 

87 

Illinois 

7,969 

6,441 

2,627 

2,060 

604 

434 

65 

54 

Indiana 

10,395 

8,846 

3,672 

8,091 

871 

796 

144 

129 

Ohio 

27,462 

28,224 

10,790 

9,157 

2,667 

2,349 

806 

268 

Michigan 

4,804 

8,775 

1,698 

1,200 

817 

289 

42 

26 

Wisconsin 

3,201 

2,389 

886 

658 

177 

127 

6 

18 

Iowa ... 

1,631 

1,261 

468 

369 

97 

68 

16 

t 

California 

388 

69 

64 

19 

15 

8 

6 

2 

Minnesota 

89 

23 

17 

3 

3 

2 

2 

. 

Oregon 

108 

40 

16 

5 

8 

. 

1 

1 

Utah 

100 

94 

81 

22 

1 

3 

. 

. 

New  Mexico...  ... 

1,010 

684 

818 

259 

194 

126 

59 

26 

264,742 

266,480 

111,416 

112,648 

81,243 

84,408 

3,653 

4,499 

States  and 

100  & upw'ds.  Age  unknown. 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Territories. 

males,  females,  m. 

fe. 

males. 

females. 

total. 

Maine 

9 

4 613 

207 

296,746  285,068 

581.813 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

5 

6 28 

24 

155,960  161,496 

81 

7,466 

Vermont 

4 

4 26 

11 

159,658  168,744 

313,402 

Massachusetts 

4 

9 1,016 

177 

484,098  601,867 

995,450 
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8Ulesaad 

m a 

apw’ds.  Age  unknown.  Total 

Total 

Grand 

Territories. 

males. 

females. 

m.  fe. 

males. 

femalee. 

total* 

Rhode  Island . . 

3 

15 

70,340 

70,535 

148,878 

Connecticut  . . . 

4 

2 

194  62 

179,884 

183,215 

363,090 

New  York  .... 

38 

29  1,174  610 

1,644,489 

1,603,836 

8,048,82* 

New  Jersey. . . 

4 

6 

85  71 

233,462 

282,057 

406,509 

Pennsylvania . . 

20 

81 

664  446 

1,142,784 

1,118,426 

2,268,160 

Delaware 

. 

2 

24  14 

35,746 

35,428 

71,168 

Maryland  ...... 

T 

10 

8 6 

.211,187 

206,766 

417,943 

District  of  Colombia 

0 

0 

3 14 

18,494 

19,447 

87,041 

Virginia 

28 

85 

156  128 

451,300 

443,500 

894,800 

North  Carolina. 

18 

43 

69  57 

273,025 

280,003 

568,028 

South  Carolina . 

58 

24 

89  42 

187,747 

136,816 

274,668 

Georgia 

28 

27 

104  94 

266,238 

255,339 

521,671 

Florida 

_ . . 

1 

1 

4 1 

25,705 

21,498 

47,203 

Alabama. 

mmm  m 

10 

10 

67  41 

219,488 

207,031 

426JU* 

Mississippi .... 

7 

11 

67  62 

156,287 

189,431 

295,718 

Louisiaua  ..... 

9 

12 

268  41 

141,243 

114,248 

266,491 

Texas  

11 

12 

170  19 

84,869 

69,165 

164,034 

Arkansas.  .... 

6 

4 

18  12 

85,874 

76,816 

162,180 

Tennessee 

28 

84 

112  102 

882,236 

374,601 

766,836 

Kentucky  ..... 

28 

31 

108  72 

892,804 

868,600 

761,413 

Missouri 

12 

11 

80  51 

812,987 

279,017 

592,004 

Illinois 

10 

5 

489  803 

445,544 

400,490 

846,084 

Indiana 

18 

8 

179  182 

608,178 

470,976 

977,184 

Ohio 

23 

22 

849  257 

1,004,117 

950,983 

1,955,050 

Michigan 

5 

2 

61  69 

208,465 

186,606 

896,071 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

112  80 

164,351 

140,405 

304,756 

Iowa 

1 

27  27 

100,887 

90,904 

191,881 

California  ..... 

669  4 

84,708 

6,927 

91,685 

Minnesota 

, # 

• • • • • 

3,695 

2,848 

6,038 

Oregon 

88  27 

8,138 

4,949 

18,087 

Utah 

, , 

...  . • 

6,020 

6,310 

11,880 

New  Mexico. . . 

19 

21 

142  1 

31,725 

29,800 

61,625 

357 

430  7,153  8,154 

10,026,402 

9,526,666 

19,568,068 

FREE  COLORED  POPULATION  IN  1850. 

States  and 

Under  1. 

1 and  under  5.  5 and  under  H>.  10  and  under  15. 

Territories. 

males,  females,  males. 

females,  males. 

females,  males,  female*. 

Maine  

26 

18 

64 

69  88 

75 

83  64 

New  Hampshire 

7 

7 

22 

28  80 

22 

24  28 

Vermont 

16 

8 

41 

26  42 

34 

44  80 

Massachusetts  . 

85 

114 

409 

440  469 

493 

428  488 

Rhode  Island. . 

87 

29 

164 

169  197 

194 

159  186 

Connecticut  . . . 

74 

72 

350 

360  484 

412 

397  411 

New  York  . . . . 

582 

589 

2,213 

2,390  2,666 

2,800  2,507  2,610 

New  Jersey  . . . 

361 

358 

1,302 

1,896  1,484 

1,679  1,498  1,421 

Pennsylvania  . . 

687 

748 

2,897 

2,911  3,286 

8,417  2,900  8,121 

Delaware 

271 

271 

1,145 

1,140  1,891 

1,361  1,282  1,146 

Maryland 

1,017 

998 

4,422 

4,502  4,950 

5,181  4,516  4,680 

District  of  Columbia 

125 

125 

523 

511  667 

662 

5S4  614 

Virginia 

695 

717 

8,403 

3,288  3,924 

8,911  3,633  8,609 

North  Carolina. 

412 

385 

1,812 

1,887  2,138 

2,067  1,907  1,815 

South  Carolina. 

77 

78 

571 

641  696 

712 

663  634 

Georgia. ...... 

44 

80 

178 

165  221 

202 

203  180 

Florida. 

9 

16 

55 

64  70 

89 

62  56 

Alabama 

20 

29 

143 

148  160 

144 

147  164 

Mississippi 

6 

6 

58 

61  67 

53 

56  60 

Louisiana. 

191 

218 

910 

981  1,188 

1,182  1,069  1,034 

Texas  

2 

27 

24  38 

27 

25  19 

Arkansas. 

6 

6 

42 

89  36 

31 

37  38 

Tennessee 

81 

83 

418 

428  483 

601 

440  407 

Kentucky.. . . .*. 

101 

141 

646 

530  678 

648 

501  539 
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Slates  and 

Under  1. 

1 and  under  5. 

5 and  under  10. 

10  and  under  IS. 

Territories. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

female*. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

Missouri 

81 

28 

110 

148 

186 

148 

110 

122 

Illinois 

75 

65 

881 

829 

876 

871 

812 

343 

Indiana 

161 

155 

772 

787 

867 

916 

823 

765 

Ohio  

870 

819 

1,666 

1,498 

1,798 

1,811 

1,672 

1,613 

Michigan 

89 

85 

177 

175 

176 

169 

183 

122 

Wisconsin 

16 

6 

26 

82 

50 

82 

25 

37 

Iowa 

8 

■ 8 

18 

21 

29 

28 

17 

20 

California 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

6 

11 

20 

Minnesota. 

m # 

2 

8 

8 

Oregon 

28 

18 

18 

19 

9 

11 

Uti 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico, ..... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Total 

6,076 

6,600 

24,748 

24,902  28,806 

29,246  26,061 

26,24? 

Stales  and 

15  end  under  SO. 

SO  and  noder  30l 

80  end  under  40. 

40  & under  50 

4 Territories. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

. males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

Maine 

69 

65 

123 

127 

105 

85 

69 

48 

New  Hampshire  . . 

22 

18 

41 

44 

32 

85 

26 

26 

Vermont 

28 

40 

66 

75 

57 

82 

88 

87 

Massachusetts  .... 

881 

448 

944 

891 

704 

685 

472 

485 

.Rhode  Island 

158 

168 

363 

889 

287 

809 

180 

206 

Connecticut 

861 

897 

815 

782 

648 

541 

867 

889 

New  York 

2.045 

3,641 

4,556 

5,280 

8,719 

8,911 

2,619 

2,636 

New  Jersey 

1,174 

1,183 

2,018 

2,101 

1,525 

1,688 

1,049 

1,000 

Pennsylvania.. .... 

2,897 

2,976 

4,607 

6,787 

3,480 

8,792 

2,471 

2,589 

Delaware 

1,088 

971 

1,828 

1,522 

976 

996 

688 

677 

Maryland 

8,896 

4,015 

6,487 

6,816 

4,844 

6,278 

8,080 

3,626 

District  of  Columbia 

894 

687 

672 

1,156 

631 

768 

367 

606 

Virginia  

2,687 

2,978 

4,298 

6,169 

2,787 

8,844 

2,014 

2,272 

North  Carolina  . • . 

1,520 

1,620 

2,195 

2,581 

1,250 

1,574 

798 

1,003 

South  Carolina  . • . 

895 

495 

606 

812 

474 

686 

288 

356 

Georgia 

147 

171 

198 

287 

131 

179 

97 

96 

Florida. 

86 

44 

58 

64 

44 

71 

29 

47 

Alabama 

115 

127 

142 

226 

89 

131 

96 

98 

Mississippi 

44 

88 

90 

70 

49 

56 

35 

41 

Louisiana. 

704 

998 

1,147 

1,761 

900 

1,474 

678 

976 

Texas 

18 

24 

40 

84 

23 

23 

17 

19 

Arkansas 

24 

48 

48 

87 

89 

81 

41 

29 

Tennessee 

807 

864 

455 

497 

249 

839 

236 

277 

Kentucky 

396 

469 

684 

749' 

492 

654 

460 

489 

Missouri 

114 

79 

298 

228 

205 

198 

161 

136 

Illinois 

285 

292 

661 

538 

858 

277 

216 

198 

Indiana^ 

627 

625 

908 

981 

561 

560 

400 

871 

Ohio 

1,882 

1,518 

2,324 

2,457 

1,566 

1,431 

980 

961 

Michigan 

106 

104 

281 

248 

252 

148 

146 

76 

Wisconsin 

27 

27 

81 

56 

86 

46 

26 

17 

Iowa 

18 

17 

86 

87 

24 

17 

11 

12 

California. 

72 

14 

374 

29 

256 

12 

111 

3 

Minnesota 

4 

2 

7 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Oregon 

11 

10 

88 

15 

20 

9 

4 

5 

Utah- 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

. . 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

. . 

7 

1 

5 

3 

4 

. . 

Total. 

20,895 

28,899 

86,782 

41,766 

26,158 

29,052 

18,199 

19,741 

8tates  and 

50  sad  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  fc  under  Me 

Territories. 

males. 

female*. 

males. 

females,  males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

Maine 

43 

47 

29 

80 

11 

18 

8 

4 

New  Hampshire  . . 

22 

29 

15 

12 

8 

11 

8 

8 

Vermont 

26 

27 

9 

15 

8 

10 

4 

6 

IfttnchuaetU  .... 

284 

887 

129 

16S 

61 

88 

29 

86 

Rhode  Iriaad 

88 

128 

58 

106 

40 

61 

15 

26 
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States  and  50  and  under  60.  60  and  under  70.  70  and  under  80.  80  and  under  90. 


Territories. 

males. 

females. 

mates. 

females. 

males. 

females,  males,  females. 

Connecticut 

287 

269 

147 

161 

61 

89 

25 

29 

New  York. 

1,482 

1,476 

702 

820 

208 

355 

100 

171 

New  Jersey 

715 

682 

407 

489 

166 

188 

68 

79 

Pennsylvania. 

1,467 

1,518 

744 

790 

297 

867 

120 

152 

Delaware. 

450 

480 

810 

269 

148 

182 

40 

52 

Maryland. 

2,104 

2,252 

1,242 

1,884 

608 

605 

175 

289 

District  of  Columbia 

256 

858 

115 

208 

52 

97 

20 

67 

Virginia 

1,269 

1,461 

794 

869 

849 

482 

187 

182 

North  Carolina  . . . 

628 

671 

887 

862 

176 

210 

89 

108 

Sooth  Carolina. . . . 

188 

281 

105 

151 

47 

78 

25 

41 

Georgia 

Florida. 

62 

99 

44 

67 

85 

44 

8 

IS 

16 

27 

20 

28 

7 

11 

6 

8 

Alabama 

68 

61 

48 

86 

18 

81 

18 

18 

Mississippi 

81 

88 

25 

25 

17 

9 

4 

6 

Louisiana. 

870 

688 

172 

420 

87 

156 

85 

87 

Texas  

14 

9 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Arkansas  

20 

22 

12 

15 

12 

9 

8 

1 

Tennessee 

205 

178 

128 

144 

72 

56 

29 

28 

Kentucky 

458 

440 

885 

884 

178 

156 

62 

68 

Missouri 

108 

92 

64 

56 

28 

14 

5 

9 

Illinois 

171 

124 

64 

74 

27 

84 

9 

11 

Indiana-. 

846 

217 

166 

124 

57 

52 

16 

16 

Ohio 

568 

524 

418 

294 

187 

188 

68 

47 

Michigan 

78 

40 

80 

22 

10 

18 

1 

8 

Wisconsin 

15 

18 

8 

2 

8 

1 

8 

. . 

Iowa 

6 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

California. 

82 

4 

6 

2 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

*2 

2 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Utah. 

New  Mexico* 

. , 

, , 

, , 

Total 

«6tates  and 

Territories. 

Maine  

New  Hampshire . • 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . . 

South  Carolina. . • . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois. 

Indiana-. 7 


2 

1 

. . 

. . 

, . 

8 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

16 

8 

8 

29 

12 

7 

, , 

. . 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

8 

1 

44 

12 

14 

7 

22 

28 

8 

12 

9 

9 

60 

9 

15 

85 

80 

18 

2 

8 

15 

5 

110 

11 

48 

, , 

1 

11 

. . 

5 

, . 

1 

64 

20 

85 

1 

10 

20 

7 

17 

2 

18 

8 

7 

1 

# # 

14 

2 

4 

1 

* m 

4 

4 

1 

. , 

# # 

10 

8 

5 

. , 

1 

1 

. . 

2 

. . 

1 

45 

11 

21 

16 

8 

2 

;; 

* • 

5 

7 

i 

i 

4 

25 

6 

u 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

. . 

6 

9 

14 

Total. 

Grand 

males. 

females. 

Total. 

726 

630 

1,856 

260 

260 

520 

875 

343 

718 

4.424 

4,640 

9,064 

1,788 

1,982 

8,670 

8,820 

8,878 

7,698 

28,452 

25,617 

49,069 

11,798 

12,012 

23,810 

25,869 

28,257 

63,626 

9.085 

9.038 

18,078 

85,192 

89,531 

74,728 

4,248 

5,811 

10,059 

26,002 

28,381 

54,338 

18,298 

14,165 

27,468 

4,181 

4,829 

8,960 

1,875 

1,666 

2,931 

418 

514 

932 

1,056 

1,209 

2,265 

474 

456 

980 

7,479 

9,988 

17,462 

211 

186 

897 

814 

294 

608 

8,117 

8,805 

6,422 

4,868 

5,148 

10,011 

1,861 

1,267 

2,618 

8,777 

2,660 

6,486 

6,716 

5,547 

11,262 

11,771  12,572  6,671  7,362  2, *78  8,488  1,106  1,512 

90  k under  100.  100  k up’rds.  Age  unkn’n. 
m.  f.  m.  f.  m.  f. 

8 
2 
1 

7 
1 
6 

24 
28 
22 

17 
45 

2 
51 
22 

8 
9 
2 
5 

ii 

8 

ii 

18 
1 
5 
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States  and  90  fe  under  100. 100  fc  up’rda.  Age  unkafa.  Total.  Gnad 


Territories. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

C 

IQ. 

f. 

males. 

females. 

totaL 

Ohio 

14 

18 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12,691 

12,588 

25,279 

Michigan.  . . . 

. , 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1,431 

1,152 

2,68* 

Wisconsin. . . 

i 

365 

270 

68* 

Iowa 

165 

168 

88* 

California.. . . 

872 

90 

969 

Minnesota. . . 

21 

18 

39 

Oregon  . 

120 

87 

207 

Utah- 

14 

10 

24 

New  Mexico. 

17 

6 

29 

Total 

540 

114 

229 

150 

136 

206,724 

225,771 

484,495 

SLAVE  POPULATION  OF  I860,  CLASSED  ACOOEDINO  TO  AGE  AND  BEX. 


Under  l. 

1 under  5. 

5 and 

under  10. 

10  fc  under  15. 

males. 

females,  males 

. females. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

New  Jersey 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Delaware. 

27 

82 

156 

148 

228 

178 

208 

194 

Maryland 

1,248 

1,203 

6,961 

5,981 

6,902 

6,712 

6,963 

6,400 

District  of  Columbia 

30 

41 

165 

184 

208 

287 

289 

841 

Virginia 

5,341 

5,814 

82,419 

82,687 

35,356 

34,897 

33,888 

82,331 

North  Carolina. . . . 

4,022 

4,064 

21,891 

22,043 

23,400 

23,586 

20,711 

19,830 

South  Carolina. . . . 

4,450 

4,744 

27,019 

28,229 

27,069 

28,181 

24,890 

24,825 

Georgia 

4,780 

4,889 

27,984 

28.070 

28,941 

28,711 

26,634 

26.749 

Florida. 

463 

451 

2,840 

2,918 

2,889 

2,874 

2,607 

2,443 

Alabama 

8,992 

4,118 

26,471 

26,687 

25,724 

25,671 

23,190 

22,260 

Mississippi 

3,611 

3.788 

22,705 

23,417 

23,240 

23,106 

20,666 

19,812 

Louisiana. 

2,349 

2,591 

14,260 

14,814 

14,874 

15,009 

13,865 

13,410 

Texas  

706 

724 

4,406 

4,366 

4,356 

4,504 

4,162 

4,091 

Arkansas 

540 

619 

8,475 

3,572 

8.480 

8,646 

3,389 

3,179 

Tennessee 

3,462 

3,609 

17,620 

18,075 

18,647 

19,087 

17,889 

17,252 

Kentucky 

3,028 

3,246 

14,952 

15,311 

16,761 

16,828 

15,602 

15,203 

Missouri 

1,365 

1,334 

6,420 

6,684 

7,090 

6,845 

6,492 

6,368 

Utah. 

. . 

. , 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Total 39,848  41,266  227,746  282,140  239,163  289,925  221,480  214,711 

15  and  under  20.  20  and  nnder  30.  30  and  under  40.  40  & under  Ml 

males,  females,  males,  females,  males,  females,  males,  females. 

New  Jersey 6 2 10  1 ..  ..  2 9 

Delaware 219  151  212  218  67  84  81  48 

Maryland 5,643  5,466  8,092  7,443  4,269  4,600  2,953  2,931 

District  of  Columbia  207  319  239  325  127  245  91  181 

Virginia 25,584  24,659  39,991  86,974  26,485  24,240  18,416  17,514 

North  Carolina 16,710  16,800  23,969  23,536  13,687  13,927  8,444  8,681 

South  Carolina 20,521  21,875  81,746  33,472  20,588  22,938  18,138  14,643 

Georgia. 21,865  23.072  88,959  84,590  19,146  20,427  12,100  18,006 

Florida. 1.974  2,087  3,878  8,681  2,277  2,312  1,844  1,340 

Alabama. 18,989  19,871  31,658  31,208  19,685  19,514  11,433  11,779 

Mississippi 16,611  17,087  29.915  30,021  18,566  18,986  9,996  9,938 

Louisiana. 11,151  11,799  26,047  23,971  20,250  18,415  12,690  10,550 

Texas 8,175  8,442  5,586  6,683  3,131  8,449  1,750  1,878 

Arkansas 2,745  2,765  4,930  4,684  2,528  2,612  1,415  1,421 

Tennessee 14,004  14,621  21,709  21,064  11,370  11,984  6,550  7,116 

Kentucky 12.370  12,695  19,031  17,627  10,825  10,422  6,520  7,166 

Missouri 5,295  5,400  8,623  7,988  3,902  4,300  2,278  2,779 

Utah- 1 2 2 4 2 1 


Total 176,169  181,113  289,595  282,615  176,800  178,356  109,152  110,789 
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50  and  under  00. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  k under  90. 

males 

u females, 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

moles,  females. 

Hew  Jersey 

21 

38 

27 

42 

17 

81 

9 

7 

Delaware 

20 

22 

8 

11 

6 

7 

# # 

2 

Maryland  

1,926 

1,8S0 

1,187 

1,175 

549 

510 

190 

196 

District  of  Columbia 

65 

129 

44 

70 

12 

29 

4 

8 

Virginia 

12,138 

10,850 

7,614 

6,981 

3,028 

3,264 

958 

1,196 

North  Carolina. . . . 

6,814 

6,327 

8,687 

8,606 

1,520 

1,665 

670 

658 

South  Carolina. . . . 

8,771 

8,750 

5,426 

6,602 

2,008 

2,022 

613 

638 

Georgia. 

6,684 

6,560 

4,585 

4,544 

1,399 

1,430 

480 

519 

Florida.. 

895 

798 

474 

397 

141 

126 

45 

46 

Alabama. 

6,968 

6,080 

8,774 

3,451 

1,068 

959 

838 

838 

Mississippi. 

4,854 

4,890 

8,139 

2,839 

825 

727 

288 

248 

Louisiana  

5,955 

4,864 

8,082 

2,388 

987 

771 

319 

226 

Texas  

898 

829 

873 

832 

100 

93 

40 

84 

Arkansas 

663 

580 

878 

339 

75 

88 

80 

24 

Tennessee 

4.421 

4,468 

2,050 

2,187 

719 

883 

233 

287 

Kentucky 

8,744 

8,985 

1,819 

2,123 

621 

913 

198 

266 

Missouri 

1,136 

1,291 

535 

632 

141 

220 

68 

66 

Utah-. 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

65,254 

61,762 

88,102 

36,569 

13,166 

13,688 

4,878 

4,740 

90  k under  100. 100  k over.  Unknown.  Total.  Grand 


m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

r. 

males. 

females. 

Total. 

New  Jersey 

2 

5 

. , 

, . 

. , 

1 

96 

140 

236 

Delaware 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 

1,174 

1,116 

2,290 

Maryland 

41 

74 

24 

31 

1 

2 

46,944 

44,424 

90,368 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

3 

. . 

2 

, . 

, , 

1,422 

2,265 

8,687 

Virginia 

263 

834 

87 

184 

49 

41 

240,562 

281,966 

472,528 

North  Carolina. . . . 

132 

202 

66 

98 

8 

14 

144,581 

143,967 

288,548 

South  Carolina. . . . 

164 

200 

81 

86  1,288  1,303 

187,766 

197,228 

384,984 

Georgia.  ......... 

142 

162 

81 

79 

27 

17 

188,867 

192,825 

381,682 

Florida 

22 

21 

15 

14 

40 

. , 

19,804 

19,606 

39,310 

Alabama 

97 

93 

65 

61 

1 

171,804 

171,040 

342,844 

Mississippi 

86 

85 

47 

73 

127 

119 

154,674 

154,626 

809.878 

Louisiana 

81 

69 

67 

66 

7 

8 

126,874 

118,935 

244,809 

Texas 

12 

12 

6 

10 

11 

14 

28,700 

29,461 

58,161 

Arkansas 

11 

6 

9 

5 

9 # 

1 

28,658 

23,442 

47,100 

Tennessee 

82 

98 

31 

47 

8 

2 

118,780 

120,679 

289,459 

Kentucky 

61 

94 

28 

53 

8 

8 

105,068 

105,018 

210,981 

Missouri 

25 

25 

8 

9 

11 

8 

43,484 

48,988 

87,422 

Utah-. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

12 

14 

26 

Total 

1,211  1,478 

606 

819  1,881  1,638  1.602,246  1,601,490  8,204,818 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AGGREGATE  NUMBER  OP  WHITES,  FREE  COLORED  PERSONS,  AND 
SLAVES  IN  THE  8EVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  ON  THE  1ST  JUNE,  I860: 


■WHITES. X , FREE  COLORED. «v 


States  k Territories. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Maine ... 

296,745 

285,068 

581,813 

726 

630 

1,356 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

155,960 

161,496 

317,456 

260 

260 

628 

V ermont  

159,653 

153,744 

313,402 

375 

343 

714 

Massachusetts 

484,093 

601,357 

985,450 

4,424 

4,640 

9,060 

Rhode  Island 

70,840 

73,535 

143,875 

1,738 

1,932 

3,670 

Connecticut 

179,884 

183,215 

363,099 

3,820 

3,873 

7,698 

New  York 

1,544,489 

1,503,836 

3,048,325 

23,462 

26,617 

49,069 

New  Jersey  ....... 

233,452 

232,057 

465,509 

11,798 

12,012 

23.810 

Pennsylvania.  ..... 

1,142,734 

1,115,426 

2,258,160 

25,309 

28,257 

53,626 

Delaware 

35,746 

35,423 

71,169 

9,035 

9,038 

18,078 

Maryland  .......... 

211,187 

206,756 

417,943 

36,192 

39,531 

74,728 

District  of  Columbia 

18,494 

19,447 

37,941 

4,248 

5,811 

10,059 
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t WHITTS. v / FREE  COLORED.- v 

States  St  Territories.  Males.  Females.  Total.  Males.  Females.  ToteL. 

Virginia 451,800  448,500  894,800  26,002  28,381  54,333 

North  Carolina 278,025  280,003  558,028  18,298  14,165  27,468 

Sooth  Carolina 187,747  186,816  274,568  4,181  4,829  8,960 

Georgia 266,283  255,339  521,572  1,875  1,556  2,931 

Florida 25.705  21,498  47,208  418  514  932 

Alabama 219,488  207,081  426,514  1,056  1,209  2,265 

Mississippi 156,287  189,481  295,718  474  456  930 

Louisiana 141,248  114,248  255,491  7,479  9,983  17,462 

Texas 84,869  69,165  154,084  211  186  397 

Arkansas 85,874  76,815  162,189  814  294  60S 

Tennessee 882,285  874,601  756,886  8,117  3,305  6,422 

Kentucky ...  392,804  868,609  761,418  4,868  5,148  10,011 

Missouri 812,987  279,017  692,004  1,861  1,257  2,618 

Illinois 445,644  400,490  846,034  2,777  2,659  5,486 

Indiana 508,178  470,976  977,154  5,715  5,547  11,262 

Ohio 1,004,117  950,933  1,955,050  12,691  12,588  25,279 

Michigan 208,465  186,606  895,071  1,431  1,152  2,583 

Wisconsin 164,351  140,405  804,756  365  270  635 

Iowa 100,887  90,904  191,881  165  168  883 

California 84,708  6,927  91,685  872  90  962 

Minnesota 8,695  2,843  6,088  21  18  39 

Oregon 8,188  4,949  18,087  120  87  207 

Utah 6,020  5,810  11,880  14  10  24 

New  Mexico 81,725  29,800  61,625  17  5 22 

Total 10,026,402  9,528,666  19,553,068  208,724  225,771  434,495 

States  and  , slaves. » Grand 

Territories.  Males.  Females.  Total.  total. 

Maine ......  683,169 

New  Hampshire.. . . 317,976 

Vermont 314,120 

Massachusetts ......  994,514 

Rhode  Island 147,545 

Connecticut 370,792 

New  York. 8,097,394 

New  Jersey 96  140  286  489,666 

Pennsylvania.  • • •«..  2,811,786 

Delaware 1,174  1,116  2,290  91,532 

Maryland 45,944  44,424  90,368  588,084 

District  of  Columbia  1,422  2,265  3,687  61,687 

Virginia 240,562  281,966  472,528  1,421,661 

North  Carolina 144,581  148,967  288,548  869,089 

South  Carolina 187,756  197,228  384,984  668,507 

Georgia 188,857  192,825  381,682  906,185 

Florida 19,804  19,506  89,810  87,445 

Alabama 171,804  171,040  842,844  771,628 

Mississippi 154,674  154,626  *809,878  606,626 

Louisiana 125,874  118,935  244,809  517.762 

Texas 28,700  29,461  58,161  212,392 

Arkansas 28,658  28,442  47,100  209.897 

Tennessee 118,780  120,679  239,459  1,002,717 

Kentucky  105,063  105,918  210,981  982,406 

Missouri 48,484  43,988  87,422  682,044 

Illinois ......  ......  861,470 

Indiana ......  988,417 

Ohio 1,980,829 


• Bee  census  of  Mississippi. 
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Stales  and  slavkh. * Grand 

Territories.  Males.  Females.  Total.  total. 

Michigan 897,664 

'Wisconsin 806,891 

Iowa 192,214 

California ......  92,697 

Minnesota ......  6,077 

Oregon 18,294 

Utah 11,880 

New  Mexico 61,647 


Total 1,602,246  1,601,490  8,204,818  28,191,876 


The  States  of  Texas  and  California,  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  have  been  acquired  since  the  census  of  1840.  Though  the  ac- 
cession thus  acquired  to  the  population  is  not  precisely  known,  there  are 
authentic  data  for  a near  approximation  to  it  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  in  1845  ; and  two  years  afterwards,  by  an  official  census,  its 
population  was  143,205.  Supposing  its  increase  to  have  been  nearly  as 
great  in  these  two  years  when  annexation  was  expected,  as  it  was  in  the 
live  years  succeeding,  then  its  population  in  1845  must  have  been  about 
100,000.  The  increase  in  five  years,  exclusive  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  estimating  it  at  15  per  cent,  would  make  the  accession  from 
this  source  115,000. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  in  1850  that  was  exclusively  born  in  the 
Territory  or  some  other  part  of  Spanish  America,  was  60,775  ; the  w hole 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a further  accession  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  can  be  added  from  Utah,  it  being  exclusively  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mormons. 

The  population  in  New  or  Upper  California  was,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, 15,600  in  1803  ; and  from  the  previous  rate  of  its  increase,  he  esti- 
mated that  it  doubled  in  twelve  years.  Yet  by  a census  in  1831,  it  was 
only  22,995 — showing  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  to  about  50  per 
cent  in  twenty-eight  years,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  troubles  consequent 
on  the  rupture  with  the  mother  country.  At  this  rate,  the  population  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  in  1848*  would  have  been  about  30,000,  but  its 
amount  seems  to  have  been  considerably  less — 1st.  Because  of  the  92,507 
returned  on  the  gross  population  in  1850,  62,576  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  and  21,802  were  bora  in  foreign  countries ; the  whole  of  the 
former  and  a considerable  part  of  the  latter  had  migrated  thither  between 
1848  and  June,  1850,  attracted  by  the  gold  mines  discovered  in  1848. 
2dly.  The  whole  number  of  females  in  California  in  1850,  according  to 
the  census,  was  7,799.  There  is  /io  satisfactory  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  number  of  the  males  much  exceeded  that  of  the  females.  But,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  double,  the  whole  population  would  then  be,  exclu- 
sive of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  23,397. 

The  result  of  the  accessions  from  these  sources  in  1850  would  be 
115,090  + 60,778  + 23,397  = 199,192,  which,  for  the  sake  of  round 
numbers,  we  will  call  200,000. 

The  slave  population,  which  from  1830  to  1840  had  increased  33  per 
cent,  had,  from  1840  to  1850,  increased  28.8  per  cent — showing  a greater 
ratio  in  the  last  ten  years  of  five  per  cent.  A part  of  this  difference  ad- 
mits of  a ready  explanation.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  1850  was 
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increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas ; while  in  1 840  the  number  had  been 
diminished  by  the  migrations  of  slaveholders  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country.  The  number  in  Texas  at  the  time  of  annexation  (1845)  was 
about  21,000,  which  by  natural  multiplication  would  have  increased  to 
somewhat  more  than  .35,000.  This  double  operation  of  Texas  on  the 
slave  population  is  sufficient  for  nearly  per  cent  on  the  ratio  of  increase. 
The  residue  is  to  be  referred  to  several  circumstances ; there  have  been 
few  cases  of  manumission  in  the  last  ten  years,  owing  partly  to  a change 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  partly 
to  an  extension  by  State  legislation  of  the  policy  of  prohibiting  it.  The 
same  circumstances  contribute  to  explain  the  falling  off  in  the  increase  of 
the  free  colored  class  in  the  last  ten  years,  from  20.88  per  cent  to  12.47 
per  cent.  Another  cause  of  the  greater  increase  of  slaves  is  a diminished 
mortality  between  1840  and  1850,  both  because  the  Asiatic  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  had  been  less  prevalent  in  that  period,  and  because  there  wa* 
a greater  proportion  who  had  become  acclimated  in  the  South.  That  this 
class  of  our  population  have  been  better  cared  for,  or  have  experienced 
more  frequent  or  more  efficient  medical  treatment,  would  also  contribute 
to  explain  the  difference ; but  I am  aware  of  no  facts  that  would  much 
support  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  males  and  females  of  each  class  were  thus  distributed  according  to 


1.  WHITE  POPULATION. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  cl. 

Per  ci. 

• 

Per  ci. 

Per  ci. 

Those  under 

5.... 

14.68 

14  95 

50  and  under  60.... 

4.97 

4.81 

5 and  under 

10.... 

18.69 

13.98 

60  “ 70 

2.64 

2.69 

10 

u 

15.... 

12.23 

12.36 

70  “ 80 

1.11 

1.18 

15 

«• 

20 

10.39 

11.42 

80  “ 90 

0.31 

0.36 

20 

a 

30 

18.64 

1846 

90  “ 100 

0.04 

0.05 

80 

u 

40.... 

12.85 

11.84 

100  and  upwards 

0.04 

0.05 

40 

u 

50. . . . 

8.35 

1.66 

Age  unknown 

0.07 

0j03 

100.00 

100.00 

2.  FREE 

COLORED. 

Male#. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  ci. 

Per  ct. 

Per  cL 

Per  cL 

Under 

5.  • • . 

14.53 

13.61 

50  and  under  60. . . . 

5.64 

5.57 

6 and  under 

10.... 

13.80 

12.95 

60  “ 10 

3.20 

3.26 

10 

“ 

15.... 

12.49 

11.63 

70  “ 80 

1.38 

1.52 

15 

a 

20.... 

9.17 

10.87 

80  u 90 

0.53 

0 67 

20 

it 

30.... 

17.14 

18.06 

90  * 100 

0.15 

0.24 

30 

u 

40.... 

12.58 

12.88 

100  and  upwards 

005 

0.10 

40 

50.... 

8.72 

8.74 

Age  unknown 

00.7 

00j6 

100.00 

100.00 

8.  SLAVES* 

Males. 

Female".' 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  cL 

Per  cL 

Per  d. 

Per  cL 

Under 

5. . . • 

16.67 

17.07 

50  and  under  60.... 

4.07 

8.85 

5 

and  under 

10.... 

14.92 

14.98 

60  ‘4  70 

2.38 

2.28 

10 

u 

15 

13.82 

13.40 

70  “ 80 

0.82 

0.85 

15 

M 

20 

10.99 

11.31 

80  a 90 

0.27 

0.30 

20 

a 

80 

18.07 

17.64 

90  M 100  ... 

0A18 

009 

80 

a 

40 

10.94 

11.14 

100  and  upwards 

0.04 

0.05 

40 

“ 

50 

6.81 

6.92 

Age  unknown. ....... 

0.12 

0.11 

100.00 

100.00 
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As  the  proportion  of  children  under  ten  was  less  in  1840  than  it  had 
been  in  1830  in  all  the  three  classes,  so  was  it  less  in  1850  than  it  had 
been  in  1840.  Their  proportion  under  that  age  was — 

In  1840.  In  18S0. 


Of  the  whites 81.63  per  cent  28.00  per  eent 

Free  colored 28.88  “ 27.86  « 

Slaves 83.98  M 31.60  « 


This  proportionate  diminution  of  children  in  the  class  of  whites,  may  be 
caused  by  the  greater  delay  of  marriage,  an  increase  of  celibacy  from  any 
cause,  and  it  may  in  part  proceed  from  an  increased  mortality  among  chil- 
dren, from  a greater  number  having  been  transported  to  less  healthy  re- 

fions.  It  certainly  is  affected  by  the  increased  number  of  immigrants,  who 
ave  a larger  proportion  of  deaths.  But  in  the  class  of  slaves,  only  the 
second  cause,  of  a greater  number  removing  to  a less  healthy  climate, 
seems  likely  to  have  any  influence,  unless  some  gradual  and  unseen  change 
of  manners  and  sentiments  with  them  also  produces  postponement  of 
marriage. 

The  population  in  the  slaveholding  States  is  distributed  among  the 
three  classes,  as  follows : — 


States  and 

Whole 

Free 

Per  centage. 

Territories. 

population. 

Whites. 

colored. 

Slaves.  Whites. 

F.  col. 

Slaves. 

Delaware  . . . .... . . . 

9f,632 

11,169 

18,073 

2,290 

ii.i 

19.01 

02.05 

Maryland 

588,088 

417,943 

74,723 

90,36$ 

71.7 

12.08 

15.05 

District  of  Columbia 

51,687 

37,941 

10,059 

3,687 

18.4 

19.04 

07.01 

Virginia 

1,451,661 

894,800 

54,833 

412,628 

62.9 

03.08 

33.02 

North  Carolina 

869,039 

553,028 

27,463 

288,548 

68.6 

03.01 

33  02 

South  Carolina 

668,507 

274,563 

8,960 

384,984 

41.0 

01.03 

61.06 

Georgia** 

906,185 

621,612 

2,931 

881,682 

57.5 

00.08 

42.01 

Florida  ........... 

81,446 

47,203 

932 

39,810 

54.0 

01.00 

45.00 

Alabama 

111,628 

426,514 

2,265 

842,844 

54.0 

01.00 

45.00 

Mississippi 

606,626 

296.718 

980 

309,878 

55.8 

00.03 

44.04 

Louisiana 

611,168 

255,491 

17,462 

244,809 

49.3 

03.04 

47.08 

Texas  

212,692 

154,034 

897 

58,161 

12.4 

00.02 

27.04 

Arkansas 

209,891 

162,189 

608 

47,100 

11.8 

00.03 

22.04 

Tennessee 

1,002,111 

756,836 

6,422 

239,459 

16.6 

00.06 

23.09 

Kentucky  ......... 

982,406 

761,418 

10,011 

210,981 

11.6 

01.00 

21.05 

Missouri 

682,044 

592,004 

2,618 

87,422 

86.8 

00.04 

12.08 

Total 

9,664,656 

6,222,418 

288,737 

8,204,051 

64.9 

02.46 

83.15 

The  distribution  in  this  class  of  States  in  1840,  was. . 

68.41 

2.92 

33.67 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  whites  in  the  slaveholding  States  have 
continued  to  gain  on  both  the  colored  classes,  though  the  gain  of  the  one 
and  the  loss  of  the  other  is  not  quite  one  per  cent.  But  in  seven  of  the 
States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky — the  slave  population  has  gained  somewhat  on 
the  whites. 
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Aggregate 8,929,827  5,305,926  7,289,814  9,654,596  12,866,020  17,069,453  28,191,876  35.01  36.45  38.86  88.26  82.67  36.87 

• Tbit  number  eioeeds  by  16,416  that  recently  published  at  the  census  office  which  has  followed  the  first  official  statement  of  the  Census,  whereas  the  number  here  given 
conforms  to  a later  official  statement.  (See  ante , page  32.) 
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TEES  DECENNIAL  INCREASE  OF  EACH  OF  THE  GREAT  LOCAL  DIVISIONS  IN  BITTY  TSARS. 
INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1790. 


Local  Divisions. 

10  Years. 

20  Years. 

30  Years. 

40  Years. 

50  Years. 

60  Years 

1.  New  England  States. . 

2.  Middle  States  with  DU- 

122.4 

145.8 

164.4 

193.6 

221.8 

270  2 

trict  of  Columbia. . . . 

136.2 

186.3 

240.2 

310.4 

882.7 

495.4 

8.  Southern  States 

126.6 

149.1 

172.9 

209.1 

226.1 

268.2 

4.  Southwestern  States . . 

819.8 

1,058.0 

2,264.0 

3,839.0 

6,174.0 

9,279.0 

6.  Northwestern  States . . 

371.6 

857.5 

1,948.0 

3.145.0 

5,654.0 

8,7SO.O 

Total  of  the  U.  States.. 

135.0 

184.2 

245.3 

827.4 

434.5 

490.1 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  INTO  THE  THREE  CLA88E8  OF  WHITES,  FREE 
PERSONS  OF  COLOR,  AND  SLATES,  WITH  THE  DECENNIAL  INCREASE  OF  EACH  CLASS. 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

18*0. 

Whites 

Free  colored 

Slaves. 

8,172,464 

59,466 

697,897 

4,304,489 

108,895 

808,041 

6,862,004 

186,446 

1,191,364 

7,861,937 

233,524 

1,538,038 

Total  free 

Total  colored 

3,281,980 

....  767,868 

4,412,884 

1,001,486 

6,048,450 

1,377,810 

8,195,461 

1,771,562 

1810. 

1840. 

18i0. 

Whites 

10,687,378 

14,195,696 

19,653.068 

Free  colored  ....... 

319,599 

886,303 

434,495 

Slaves.. 

2,009,043 

2,487,466 

3,204,313 

Total  free 

10,866,977 

14,581,998 

19,987,663 

Total  colored  .... 

2,328,642 

2,878,768 

3,638,808 

DECENNIAL  INCREASE. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

Whites 

35.68 

36.18 

84.12 

34.03 

34.72 

S7.74 

Free  colored 

82.28 

72.00 

25.25 

36.66 

20.87 

12.47 

Slaves 

28.1 

38.04 

29.10 

30.62 

23.81 

28.82 

Total  free 

97.72 

87.06 

85.05 

32.47 

34.31 

87.07 

Total  colored  . . 

32.23 

37.58 

28.59 

31.46 

23.41 

26.62 

THE  RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  THREE  CLASSES  AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM  1790  TO  1850. 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

18% 

Whites 

80.7 

81.1 

81.0 

81.5 

81.9 

83.1 

84.3 

Free  colored  . . . 

1.6 

2.1 

23 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

1.9 

Slaves 

17.8 

16.8 

16.4 

16.0 

15.6 

14.6 

13.8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

By  which  the  whites  have  gained  and  the  colored  population  have  lost 
3.6  per  cent  in  sixty  years,  and  the  free  population  have  gained  and  the 
slaves  have  lost  4 per  cent. 
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CBAPTII  III. 

PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  8 EXES. 

The  seventh  census  exhibits  the  same  preponderance  as  its  predecessors, 
of  males  until  the  age  of  70,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  class  from  15 
to  20,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  census  of  1830  and  1840,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  females  of  about  5 per  cent.  In  the  census  of  1850  the  difference 
of  the  sexes  between  those  two  ages  is  only  about  per  cent.  This  con- 
currence in  three  different  enumerations  indicates  some  general  cause  for 
the  exception.  Can  that  cause  be  a greater  mortality  of  males  at  that  age, 
or  is  a portion  of  the  females  of  more  than  20  placed  in  this  class  ? So  far 
as  this  question  is  affected  by  immigration,  it  tends  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  males,  as  the  male  immigrants  exceed  the  female  at  every  age.  In 
this  census  as  well  as  the  preceding,  after  the  age  of  70  the  females  exceed 
the  males  until  the  age  of  100  is  passed,  when  the  males  again  preponder- 
ate. But  we  could  not  safely  deduce  any  general  law  from  this  last  excep- 
tion, unless  we  know  the  several  places  of  birth  in  these  rare  cases  of 
longevity. 

The  number  of  females  for  every  100  males  in  the  last  census — 


Of  the  white  population  is 95.0 

Of  the  free  colored  ' 108.2 

Of  the  slaves. 99.9 


This  showing  an  excess  of  males  in  the  whites,  an  excess  of  females  in 
the  free  colored,  and  an  equality  of  the  two  in  the  slaves. 

In  both  classes  of  the  colored  population  the  females  exceed  the  males 
in  those  who  are  under  one  year  of  age,  who  aro  between  one  and  five,  and 
those  who  are  between  five  and  ten.  Thus : — 


t — FREE C 

lOLOUKD.^ 

, 8L/ 

ivaa. x 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  under  1 year 

6,576 

5,600 

39,843 

41,266 

Children  between  1 and  5 

24,143 

24,902 

227,146 

232,140 

Children  between  5 and  10 

28,816 

29,246 

289,163 

239,925 

Total  under  10 

69,125 

59,748 

496,251 

613,831 

Showing  an  excess  of  females  under  ten  in  both  the  colored  classes  of 
something  more  that  1 per  cent 

In  this  respect  the  last  census  differs  from  those  of  1830  and  1840,  in 
which  the  males  under  10,  both  of  the  free  colored  class  and  the  slaves,  ex- 
ceed the  females.  In  the  census  of  1820,  also,  the  males  in  both  classes 
of  the  colored  children  under  14  exceed  the  females.  If  the  census  should, 
from  its  supposed  greater  accuracy,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  overrule  the 
preceding  enumerations,  a deviation  from  what  appears  to  be  a general 
law  as  to  sex,  seems  to  merit  further  inquiry.  Supposing  the  fact  estab- 
lished, is  it  referable  to  race,  or  must  its  cause  remain  among  the  un- 
solved problems  of  physiology  respecting  sex? 

The  white  males  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1 840,  exceed  the 
females  209,424,  by  the  last  census  exceed  them  by  more  than  twice  the 
amount — 499,736.  In  like  manner  the  females  of  the  free  colored  class 
which  in  1840  exceeded  the  males  7,271,  by  the  last  census  exceed  them 
17,044.  This  increased  excess  of  white  males  was  caused  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  white  immigrants,  and  the  increased  excess  of  free  colored  females 
was  caused  by  the  greater  emigration  of  that  class,  of  which  emigrants  by 
far  the  larger  part  are  males. 
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Art.  IV. — THE  PROFITS  AND  WASTES  #F  AGRICULTURE  * 

I invite  you  to  notice  with  me  some  commonplace  facts  and  practical 
suggestions  touching  the  profits  and  wastes  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 
I do  this  confidently,  under  the  impression  that  I have  the  fortune,  distin- 
guished though  common  in  this  country  and  rare  in  most  other  lands,  to 
•address  an  assembly  of  practical  men.  Everything  in  agriculture  that  is 
not  practical,  is  pernicious,  or  at  least  useless.  There  are  no  good  theories 
•whose  value  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  experiments.  The  farmer  whose 
return  is  less  than  his  expenditures,  whether  the  deficit  shows  itself  in 
diminished  crops  or  in  exhausted  lands,  is  not  a practical  man,  and  does 
mot  deserve  the  professional  name  he  bears. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  improves  his  land,  but  at  such  an  expense 
as  to  cause  a demand  upon  his  other  resources,  if  he  is  a man  of  wealth, 
4>r  to  burden  him  with  a debt  if  he  is  not,  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  pursuit 
he  has  chosen.  It  is  easy  in  every  branch  of  industry  to  demonstrate  that 
unusual  things  may  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  experiments 
are  worthy  of  imitation  until  the  question  of  profit  is  favorably  settled.  So 
in  agriculture. 

Amateurs  have  their  place  and  real  value.  They  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  new  projects,  and  practical  men  may  sometimes  take  up  these  ex- 
periments and  demonstrate  their  economy.  But  the  useful,  practical 
farmer,  is  he  who  so  manages  his  affairs  as  to  improve  his  farm,  increase 
his  products  each  year,  realize  a return  sufficient  to  meet  all  his  expendi- 
tures, and  then  have  a balance  in  hand  equal  to  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  he  demonstrates  that  the  profession  is  a paying 
one,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  process  by  which  it  is  made  so.  Such 
a man  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race.  In  his  hands, 
the  business  is  an  interest ; for  the  majority  of  farmers  desire  to  so  manage 
their  affairs  as  to  realize  an  adequate  support  for  their  families ; and,  as  a 
whole,  this  branch  of  industry  ought  to  show  a better  result.  But,  beyond 
this,  there  is  a public  expectation  concerning  agriculture  which  cannot  be 
realized  unless  the  business  is  profitable.  If  agriculture  is  indeed  hopeless 
in  this  respect,  then  one  result  awaits  it — extinction  as  a leading  pursuit 
of  the  people.  The  profits  of  agriculture  are  taken  to  be  small,  and  so 
they  are ; but  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  profits  of  all  other  branches  of 
business  are  small  also. 

Massachusetts  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old;  in  all  her  history 
she  has  l>een  blessed  by  an  enterprising,  industrious  population ; yet  the 
aggregate  accumulation  of  these  two  centuries  of  labor  and  economy  is 
only  six  hundred  dollars  for  each  person.  Three  years  of  non-production 
would  make  her  poorer  than  she  was  the  day  the  May  Flower  first  gave 
herself  to  the  icy  gales  of  our  coast 

There  was  even  then  great  wealth  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the 
standard  of  civilization,  in  unbroken  forests  and  a soil  comparatively  fer- 
tile. This  wealth  we  and  our  fathers  have  consumed  or  so  appro- 
priated, that  it  appears  in  the  valuation  of  the  State.  But  however  this 


* We  are  Indebted  to  Hon.  Gaoaoa  S.  Boutwkll,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  manu- 
script eopr  of  hit  address,  which  was  lately  delivered  before  the  Housatonle  Agricultural  Society, 
on  the  u Profits  and  Wastes  of  Agriculture.”  It  Is  an  able,  carefully  prepared  article,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest. 
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now  may  be  regarded,  it  is  plain  that  rapid  accumulation,  as  a whole,  hat 
not  been  our  fortune  thus  far ; nor  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  any  Ameri- 
can State,  if  from  the  aggregate  valuation  proper  deductions  are  made 
for  the  original  wealth  which  civilization  has  appropriated  to  its  own  uses. 
Moreover,  as  regards  Massachusetts,  one-half  of  its  valuation  in  1850  was 
added  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  A part  of  this  addition  came  directly 
from  labor,  the  source  of  all  wealth ; but  another,  and  possibly  the  largei 
part,  came  from  labor  indirectly,  and  was  manifested  in  the  increased 
market  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  This  ap- 
predation  of  prices  is  sometimes  deceptive ; yet,  as  much  property  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  valuation,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Massachusetts 
was  worth  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  1850. 

The  profits  of  business  are  also  much  over-estimated.  There  are  suc- 
cessful merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  who  accumulate  fortunes 
in  short  periods  of  time ; but  there  are  larger  numbers  who  accumulate 
nothing,  and  more  even,  who  are  ruined  in  the  race.  Hence,  it  is  unwise 
to  infer  the  general  profits  of  business  from  examples  of  great  fortunes, 
which  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  persons  who  enter  the 
lists. 

There  are  also  examples  of  farmers  who  have  accumulated  wealth  by 
their  skill  and  industry,  aided  perhaps  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  their 
real  estate ; and  if  the  number  of  these  is  small  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  w ealthy  men  in  other  pursuits,  so  the  number  of  those  who  fail  en- 
tirely is  small  compared  with  the  same  class  in  the  departments  of  wliich 
I have  spoken. 

As  there  is  more  certainty  and  more  uniformity  in  agriculture  than  in 
other  business,  its  profits  have  been  more  accurately  determined.  But,  as 
I shall  have  occasion  to  say,  they  have  been  over-estimated  in  agriculture, 
while  everywhere  else  they  are  vastly  exaggerated.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
single  fact  of  the  valuation  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  proceeds  of  labor 
and  trade  over  the  support  of  the  persons  dependent  thereon,  are  very 
small.  Yet  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  have  managed  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  about  the  share  of  property  to  which,  upon  a basis  of  numbers* 
they  would  be  entitled. 

In  1850,  according  to  the  census,  there  were  55,082  fanners,  and  their 
numbers  would  have  entitled  them  to  one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the 
State,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  At  that  time  theif 
farms  were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  live  stock  at  nine- 
and-a-half  millions,  and  agricultural  implements  at  three-and-one-fourth 
millions  more — in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  had,  on  an  average,  five  hundred 
dollars  invested  in  notes,  bonds,  and  stocks,  we  account  for  their  share  of 
the  property  of  Massachusetts  in  their  own  hands.  This  fact  is  material, 
as  showing  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  all  other  branches  of  business 
considered  together.  It  is  an  average  business  even  in  Massachusetts,  so 
tar  as  wealth  is  concerned,  while  in  health,  happiness,  and  certainty,  it  is 
superior  to  any. 

If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  deduction  from  this  estimate, 
we  may  find  compensation  for  it  in  the  fact  that  farmers,  as  a class,  are 
freer  from  debt  than  any  other  portion  of  our  population.  Is  it  not  true, 
then,  that  agriculture  is  now  a fair  profession  ? On  one  side  of  our  farmers 
is  a small  number  of  wealthy  men,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  large 
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classes  of  poor  men.  I congratulate  them  that  it  is  their  fortune  to  hare 
avoided  both  extremes,  for  they  are  thereby  saved  from  complaint  or  re- 
pentance. 

The  average  profits  of  farming  are  small,  but  the  extremes  are  very 
great  A farmer,  writing  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  says  that  the  profit 
there  is  very  small — one,  two,  or  three  per  cent — and  then  qualifies  liis 
statement  by  saying  that  he  thinks  it  too  high.  But  the  same  year  a 
farmer  from  Worcester  county  presents  an  example  which  yielded  thirteen- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  after  payment  of  labor.  This  difference  ought  not  to 
appear.  Of  course,  those  farmers  who  cultivate  land  of  the  first  quality, 
or  reside  near  markets,  will  have  an  advantage  over  others ; but  we  find 
in  the  same  neighborhood  the  greatest  diversity  in  results.  In  Commerce 
and  manufactures  there  are  great  hazards,  and  men  of  skill  are  sometimes 
ruined,  while  those  of  ordinary  capacities  succeed.  The  hazards  of  farm- 
ing are  small.  The  seasons  have,  of  course,  great  influence,  but  it  is  a 
general  influence,  affecting  alike  the  fortunes  of  farmers  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  of  two  farms  in  the 
same  region,  managed  with  equal  skill,  one  should  yield  a profit  of  thir- 
teen and  the  other  of  two  per  cent  a year.  But  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
that  in  the  hands  of  some  men,  farming,  even  in  Massachusetts,  is  a profit- 
able pursuit ; but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  The  returns  give  an  aver- 
age net  income  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent ; but  even  this  statement  is  not 
sustained  by  the  examination  I have  made.  If  you  allow  liberal  prices  for 
the  produce  of  1850,  and  assume  the  growth  of  wood  to  be  one  cord  per 
acre,  and  value  it  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cord,  the  gross  receipts 
from  the  farms  of  the  State  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
There  were,  according  to  the  returns,  55,000  farmers,  besides  occasional 
laborers.  If  you  allow  each  farmer  three  hundred  dollars  for  his  sendees, 
the  result  is  sixteen-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars. 

To  this,  add  one  million  more  for  the  labor  of  20,000  women,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  Here  is  an  expenditure  of  seventeen-and-a-half 
millions  of  dollars,  leaving  a balance  of  only  two-and-a-half  with  which  to 
meet  incidental  expenses  and  pay  a per  cent  on  the  investment.  The  con- 
clusion from  these  facts  is,  that  the  net  income  on  the  agricultural  capital 
of  the  State  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult, and  if  it  is  a necessary  one,  the  sooner  our  young  farmers  emigrate 
the  better  for  them. 

But  it  is  due  to  agriculture  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  a careful  examination  be  made,  for  the  question  of  profit  un- 
derlies all  others.  If  agriculture  from  necessity  is  an  unprofitable  pursuit, 
then  no  general  reason  in  its  favor  can  be  offered  to  young  men  who  are 
choosing  a profession.  The  facts  and  experience  at  my  command  do  not 
enable  me  to  examine  the  subject  properly ; yet  I propose  to  pursue  it 
with  the  aid  of  the  materials  within  my  reach. 

As  a result  of  small  profits,  many  farmers  are  without  active  capital  in 
their  business,  and  the  want  of  capital  leads  in  turn  to  yet  smaller  profits. 
Others  who  have  capital,  decline  to  invest  in  agriculture,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  returns  will  bo  inadequate.  Now  capital,  active  capital, 
is  as  necessary  in  farming  as  in  Commerce  or  manufactures ; yet  the 
majority  have  very  little.  There  are,  however,  many  farmers  who  can 
command  reasonable  sums  of  money,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  show  that  it 
may  be  profitably  used  in  the  profession.  When  a farmer  realizes  nothing 
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from  his  investment  besides  the  support  of  his  family,  he  is  destitute  of 
the  means  of  making  the  repairs  and  alterations,  and  of  availing  himself  of 
the  improvements  in  implements  and  modes  of  culture  which  are  essential 
to  his  success. 

If  a farmer  has  not  a barn  cellar,  or  a suitable  and  comfortable  barn, 
he  needs  money  to  build  one.  He  needs  ready  money  to  pay  for  labor 
and  tools,  for  fencing  and  reclaiming  lands,  and  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
when  it  is  low,  that  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  changes  in  the  markets. 
Without  money  none  of  these  things  can  be  well  done ; and  low  profits 
have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a majority  of  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  benefits  which,  if  within  their  reach,  would  make  a basis  for  yet 
larger  profits  in  the  fhture.  Yet  the  prevailing  idea  of  small  profits  leads 
farmers  of  means  to  lend  their  money  or  invest  it  in  stocks,  from  a belief 
that  improvements  in  agriculture  will  not  pay.  This  policy  is,  of  course, 
an  exhausting  and  impoverishing  one,  and  as  a result,  many  farms  are  in 
a neglected  condition,  whose  owners  are  proprietors  of  stock  or  enders  of 
money. 

Under  this  impression,  a class,  and  a pretty  large  class,  seek  only  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  Indeed,  they  do  not  even  dream 
that  they  might  do  better.  The  admitted  fact  of  small  profits  and  the 
prevalent  belief  that  they  cannot  be  increased,  are  serious  obstacles  to  such 
progress  as  is  really  practicable.  But  it  is  not  true  that  agriculture  is 
depressed  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is 
to  economize  labor ; and  as  I am  not  here  specially  to  compliment  my 
hearers,  I feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  farmers  are  often  too  indifferent  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  tools  and  modes  of  culture  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Labor  is  as  high  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
as  much  necessity  for  economy  there  as  in  the  shop  or  manufactory.  Civil- 
ization has  so  increased  the  means  and  wants  of  men,  that  all  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  failed  to  limit  in  the  least  the  demand  for  manual 
labor.  In  truth,  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  which  promises  to  render 
those  who  have  labor  to  sell  more  independent  than  those  who  have  labor 
to  buy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a plain  duty  as  well  as  positive  interest, 
to  realize  the  greatest  possible  result  from  the  investment  in  labor.  Care 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  avoid  those  changes  and  innovations  which 
are  not  improvements ; and  for  this  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  what  is  going  in  the  world.  And 
the  best  security,  gentlemen,  for  this,  is  to  take  and  pay  for  the  newspapers. 
The  prevalence  of  the  idea  we  are  now  discussing  deters  young  men  from 
settling  at  home,  and  of  course  encourages  emigration  to  the  West.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  chances  of  success  are  greater  in  the  new  than 
in  the  old  States;  but  a New  England  man  who  emigrates  ought  to  secure 
many  positive  and  valued  advantages  as  compensation  for  inevitable  and 
appreciable  losses.  He  abandons  society  and  institutions  whose  purpose 
and  character  are  defined  and  approved,  and  casts  his  lot  with  men  whose 
experience  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlike  his  own.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  cannot  possibly  anticipate  his  position.  He  exchanges  a cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.  He  may  gain  by  the  change,  but  he  may  lose. 
But,  as  a State,  we  have  a right  to  look  at  this  subject  in  another  view. 
The  emigration  of  a young,  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  is  a public  loss. 
Massachusetts  has  already  suffered  in  this  respect ; and  while  we  rejoice  in 
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the  prosperity  of  the  West*  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  character  and  position  of  our  own  State.  Emigration  has  depressed 
agriculture,  and  this  depression  has  again  stimulated  emigration  by  fur- 
nishing new  and  stronger  evidence  that  the  life  of  a farmer  in  Massachu- 
setts is  without  hope. 

A State  is  not  advancing  when  the  proportion  of  native  freehold  farmers 
is  diminishing.  To  be  sure  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  but 
there  is  always  danger  that  its  foundations  are  unstable.  In  1800,  07 
per  cent  of  the  laborers  of  England  were  employed  upon  the  land ; now 
the  proportion  is  only  27  per  cent  In  Massachusetts  tnere  was  a relative 
loss  from  1840  to  1850  of  about  15  per  cent  We  are  then  presented 
with  two  remarkable,  and  in  some  aspects  inconsistent  facts.  First,  farm- 
ing is  not  in  Massachusetts  a profitable  pursuit ; and  secondly,  our  farmer* 
possess  the  share  of  property  to  which,  upon  a basis  of  numbers,  they  are 
entitled.  The  first  fact  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  second  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that  our  agriculturists  are  more  economical 
than  any  other  part  of  our  population.  But  if  the  depression  of  which 
we  have  spoken  is  unavoidable  mid  permanent,  then  this  interest  is  without 
hope  in  New  England,  and  we  must  await  the  conclusion  of  a process 
fraught  with  ruin,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  other  branches  of  indusr 
try.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  errors  of  the  past  are  evidence  of  a 
better  future  ; and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  present  some  facts  calculated 
to  show,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  wastes  of  agriculture  are  equal  to 
a fair  income  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested. These  facts  are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  but 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union  can 
furnish  similar  ones.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  present  eveiy  loss  resulting 
from  bad  management,  or  indolence,  or  ignorance,  and  I nope,  therefore, 
only  to  make  it  doubtfol  whether  agriculture  is  necessarily  the  most  un- 
profitable of  professions,  trusting  that  you  may  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  hour,  if  in  your  judgment  they  are  worthy  of  it,  with  such  theories 
and  processes  as  shall  determine  the  question. 

I.  Farmers  cultivate  too  much  Land.  This  observation  is  old,  for  it 
is  so  true,  and  its  truth  is  so  apparent,  that  it  must  needs  be  old.  For  the 
reason  that  the  manufacturer  economizes  his  power  of  water  or  steam,  or 
the  trader  his  capital  by  diminishing  his  credits,  or  the  merchant  his  voy- 
ages by  increasing  the  speed  of  his  vessels,  the  farmer  should  limit  the 
amount  of  land  in  cultivation  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  true  to  an  extent 
much  beyond  the  common  opinion  that  the  cost  of  a crop  per  ton  or  per 
bushel  is  diminished  as  the  aggregate  per  acre  is  increased.  That  is  to 
aay,  a bushel  of  com  at  twenty  per  acre  costs  more  than  a bushel  at 
eighty.  The  same  observation  is  true  of  every  product  of  the  land.  The 
agriculture  of  Massachusetts  from  1840  to  1850  was  a process  of  deterior- 
ation and  exhaustion.  It  was  altogether  a retrograde  movement,  and  the 
lessening  crop  per  acre,  year  by  year,  was  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  decennial  period  will 
show  a better  result.  In  the  year  1850  we  cultivated  2,138,436  acres, 
and  allowing  one  acre  for  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  for  fifteen  bushels  of 
rye,  for  sixty  of  corn,  for  forty  of  oats,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  pota- 
toes, for  thirty  of  barley,  for  one  and  a half  tons  of  hay,  for  one  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  orchard  products,  for  two  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  gar- 
den products,  and  seven  acres  for  the  pasturage  of  every  horse,  five  acres 
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for  every  ox,  four  for  every  cow,  two  acres  each  for  young  cattle,  one  acre 
each  for  sheep,  and  allowing  liberally  for  other  crops  and  uses,  the  product 
of  that  year  ought  to  have  been  obtained  from  1,772,581  acres,  showing 
a loss  of  the  use  of  360,855  acres,  equal  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  cultivation.  This  loss  is  obtained  upon  the  aforegoing  calculation  of 
croJ>s,  but  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  the  loss  will  appear 
much  greater  if  compared  with  the  returns  of  1840,  when  the  actual  re- 
sults exceeded  the  estimate  I have  now  made. 

The  first  waste  to  be  pointed  out  is  the  use  of  this  large,  quantity  of 
land,  which,  if  allowed  to  run  to  wood  merely,  would  yield  an  annual  av- 
erage of  one  cord  per  acre,  or  360,000  cords  per  annum.  If  this  w ood 
be  estimated  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cord,  you  have  an  annual 
loss  or  waste  of  1540,000.  In  the  next  place  this  great  quantity  of  land 
would  be  much  benefited  by  allowing  it  to  lie  idle,  for  it  is  a general  rule 
that  nature  yields  a growth  and  improves  the  land  at  the  same  time,  while 
what  often  passes  for  husbandry  leaves  the  land  poorer  than  it  finds  it. 
Now  then,  let  this  area  of  land  rest  for  forty  years  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  it  will  yield  an  aggregate  of  twrenty  millions  of  dollars,  while 
its  productive  power  for  the  future  will  be  greatly  increased. 

II.  As  a consequence  of  this  system,  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  fence, 
plow,  sow,  and  mow  six  acres,  when  they  ought  to  fence,  plow,  sow  , and 
mow  but  five ; and  in  fine,  they  extend  all  their  agricultural  operations 
over  17  per  cent  more  land  than  is  necessary  to  the  result  they  attain. 
Here  is  a manifest  loss  of  labor — a waste  where  there  ought  to  be  the 
strictest  economy.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  estimate  this  waste  accurately, 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  materially  diminishes  the  profits  of  this  branch  of 
industry.  We  have  already  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  our  agricultural 
labor  at  sixteen-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  moderate  to  say  that 
one-eighth  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  17  per  cent  more  land 
than  is  necessary  to  the  crop ; but  to  avoid  any  unreasonable  calculations, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  the  loss  at  one-sixteenth,  or  one  million  of  dollars. 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  agriculture  do  not  exceed 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  this  at  least  one  million  is  wasted  in  the 
misapplication  of  labor.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
that  this  misapplication  of  labor  is  followed  by  a more  serious  loss  in  tho 
exhaustion  of  the  land.  But  what  would  be  said  of  a manufacturer  who 
should  be  guilty  of  wasting  one-twentieth  of  his  whole  product  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  labor  ? If  his  labors  finally  resulted  in  bankruptcy,  w ould 
he  be  entitled  to  public  sympathy  ? Or  would  judicious  men  comdemn 
the  business  because  it  failed  in  such  hands  ? It  is  a duty  to  economize 
labor.  Labor  is  the  scarcest  and  dearest  commodity  in  the  market,  and  so 
it  is  likely  to  continue. 

III.  This  waste  of  labor  is  followed  by  a waste  of  land.  When  we 
cultivate  more  land  than  w e ought  for  the  crop  w e get,  the  process  of  cul- 
tivation is  necessarily  defec  tive  and  bad.  This  wras  the  character  of  our 
fanning  through  the  whole  of  the  last  decennial  period.  As  the  land 
under  bad  cultivation  loses  heart  and  strength,  more  and  more  is  required 
to  meet  the  demand  we  make.  So  then,  from  1840  to  1850,  we  not  only 
cultivated  more  land  than  we  ought,  but  we  actually  consumed  it  at  the 
rate  of  many  thousand  acres  a year.  Tho  produce  of  1840  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  1850,  yet  we  had  2,133,436  acres  in  cultivation  at 
the  latter  period,  and  only  1,875,211  acres  at  the  former.  The  product  of 
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1840,  at  the  rates  before  named  would  have  required  2,317,696  acres, 
while  they  were  really  produced  from  1,875,21,1  acres,  showing  that  my 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  our  soil  under  ordinary  care  was  too  low.  If 
you  take  the  excess  of  the  crop  of  1840  over  that  of  1850,  and  according 
to  the  rates  before  named,  find  the  quantity*  of  land  necessary  to  produce 
that  excess,  and  add  that  quantity  to  the  acres  in  cultivation  in  1850,  and 
you  have  2,507,353  acres,  or  632,142  acres  more  than  were  cultivated  in 
1840.  These  statistics  demonstrate  two  facts— one  absolutely  and  the 
other  approximately.  First,  that  during  the  last  decennial  period  our 
lands  continually  depreciated  in  productive  power;  and  secondly,  that 
that  depreciation  was  equivalent  to  the  annihilation  of  63,000  acres  of 
land  a year,  or  nearly  3 per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  State, 
exclusive  of  buildings  and  woodland. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  in  1850  we  were  cultivating  632,142  acres  more 
than  we  should  have  been  if  the  production  of  1 840  had  been  sustained ; 
3 C 0,85 5 acres  more  than  would  have  been  necessary  at  the  rates  before 
assumed;  and  also  that  the  impoverishing  culture  from  1840  to  1850  was 
equal  to  an  annual  waste  of  63,214  acres,  which  was  apparent  in  the  di- 
minished total  product,  and  in  the  increased  quantity  of  land  in  use.  This 
waste  may  be  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  farms  of  the 
State  were  valued  at  $109,076,377.  Two-and-nine-tenths  of  1 per  cent, 
the  exact  proportion  which  the  annual  waste  bore  to  the  quantity  in  cul- 
tivation, is  $3,163,145.  But  if  you  allow  that  one-half  of  the  total  value 
of  our  farms  is  in  woodland  and  buildings,  the  depreciation  was  $1,581,572 
per  annum.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  depreciation,  it  is 
plain  that  our  culture  from  1840  to  1850  was  an  exhausting  one — the 
acres  continually  increasing  and  the  production  diminishing.  These  facts 
demonstrate  what  it  is  unpleasant  to  believe,  and  yet  more  unpleasant  to 
say,  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  of  that  period,  coulcknot  as  a <la» 
be  called  good  farmers.  Good  culture  benefits  land — bad  culture  exhausts 
it 

During  the  ten  years  to  which  our  statistics  refer,  the  culture  of  the 
State  was  bad.  Land  reclaimed  from  the  water  and  the  forest  was  not 
used  to  increase  production,  but  its  native  fertility  was  required  to  supply 
those  crops  which  our  exhausted  and  abused  fields  refused  to  furnish.  The 
process  of  our  agriculture  was  that  of  a corporation  which  uses  its  capital 
in  dividends,  or  of  a merchant  who  lives  beyond  his  means,  and  it  tended 
to  the  same  result — bankruptcy.  The  idea  that  cropping  land  necessarily 
exhausts  it  is  an  erroueous  one,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a reflection  upon  the 
Creator,  who  has  provided  for  the  support  of  his  children,  and  not  for 
their  extinction  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

The  good  farmer  will  so  manage  his  acres  that  their  productive  power 
will  yearly  increase,  and  this  he  should  do  even  though  his  acres  in  culti- 
vation diminished. 

I beg,  in  concluding  this  part  of  my  address,  to  present  an  aggregate  of 
the  wastes  to  which  I have  already  called  your  attention  : — 

1st  The  annual  income  from  the  growth  of  wood  on  360,855  acres  of 


land  more  than  was  necessary  to  the  crop  of  1850 $540,000 

2d.  Loss  of  labor  in  cultivating  this  excess  of  land 1 .000,000 

3d.  Loss  of  land  per  year  by  exhausting  culture 1,581,573 


Total $3,121,673 
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This  waste  is  equal  to  two-and-nine-tenths  of  1 per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  farms,  and  if  it  had  been  saved  and  added  to  the  actual  income,  that 
income  would  have  amounted  to  5 per  cent  a year.  Admit  that  the  cal- 
culations I have  presented  are  true,  and  admit,  also,  what  I am  sure  is  not 
true,  that  all  the  wastes  have  • been  stated,  and  all  the  profits  of  farming 
enumerated,  and  even  then  the  result  to  which  we  come  is  not  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  for  we  are  to  consider  that  an  investment  in  land  which  pays 
for  the  labor  and  other  expenses  bestowed  upon  it,  and  yields  an  annual 
income  of  5 per  *cent  besides,  is  as  good  an  investment  as  can  be  made. 
Here  is  no  risk  of  frauds  and  bankruptcy,  as  when  you  purchase  stocks  or 
lend  money.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  this  result  has  been  attained 
without  reference  to  an  improved  cultivation,  which  is  to  follow  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  among  farmers.  The 
view  taken  contemplates  only  that  amount  of  skill  which  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  are  known  to  possess,  and  it  is  my  desire  further  to  show 
that  its  proper  exercise  will  place  them  above  the  evil  of  low  profits. 

In  farming,  three  things  are  necessary : skill,  labor,  and  implements. 
Proceeding  upon  the  basis  that  the  skill  of  our  farmers  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  inquiry,  I have  next  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  labor  employed 
upon  the  farms  of  Massachusetts  as  there  ought  to  be  when  we  consider 
the  claims  of  other  branches  of  industry.  The  great  practical  question  is 
to  so  economize  it  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  skillful  farmer  makes  a judicious  selection  of  his  implements,  and 
keeps  them  in  good  order.  We  can  no  more  afford  to  work  with  poor 
tools  than  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  use  worn  or  antiquated  ma- 
chinery. 

Among  the  agencies,  if  not  among  the  implements  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  this  region,  we  are  certainly  to  reckon  manures.  They  are  to 
the  farm  what  water  or  steam  is  to  the  mill.  As  the  want  of  these,  or 
their  excessive  cost,  ruins  the  manufacturer,  so  the  want  of  manure,  or  its 
great  cost,  hurries  the  farmer  to  the  same  end. 

The  advance  made  in  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  last  five  years,  has 
changed  public  sentiment  on  this  point,  yet  it  is  feared  that  the  remedy 
has  been  found  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  manures  from  abroad,  rather 
than  in  the  prudent  husbandry  of  the  resources  we  have  at  home.  And 
the  conclusion  of  this  address  will  be  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  amount 
of  waste  in  this  respect  in  Massachusetts. 

If  it  is  profitable  farming  to  purchase  guano,  phosphates,  and  animal 
manures  from  abroad,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  means 
which  every  farmer  can  command  at  a small  expense.  He  who  neglects 
his  harvest  is  hardly  distinguished  from  the  criminal,  yet  it  is  common  to 
neglect  the  preparation  on  which  the  harvest  depends. 

A waste  of  manure  is  a waste  of  the  elements,  and  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  add  to  our  crops,  or  to  improve  our  land.  The  first  thing,  then, 
to  be  done,  is  to  economize  the  manure  we  have  at  home,  and  there  may 
then  be  hope  of  general  and  permanent  improvement.  It  may  be  better 
to  import  manures  than  to  be  without  them,  but  of  all  importations  it  is 
the  least  creditable  to  the  country  while  the  present  customs  remain.  By 
the  census  of  1850,  it  appeared  that  there  were  75,000  barns  in  the  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  quantity  of 
manure  at  five  cords  each,  worth  three  dollars  per  cord,  making  a total  of 
$1,125,000.  If  we  assume,  what  appears  liberal,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
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barns  have  cellars,  it  follows  that  three-fourths  of  this  manure  is  exposed 
to  atmospheric  and  other  deteriorating  influences.  Many  competent  per- 
sons estimate  the  loss  from  this  cause  atone-hal£  hut  if  it  is  only  one-third, 
we  show  a waste  from  the  exposure  of  manure  of  $281,250  per  annum. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Without  a barn-cellar  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  stale, 
which  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  solid  manure.  Stockhardt  estimates 
that  of  the  manure  of  neat  cattle  53  per  cent  is  solid,  and  47  per  cent  is 
stale.  Farmers  who  neglect  the  latter  ought  not  to  he  purchasers  of  for- 
eign manures. 

If  the  calculation  of  the  Secretary  is  accurate,  this  waste  is  three-fourths 
of  47  per  cent  of  $1,125,000,  which  is  $748,230.  Here  is  then  an  ag- 
gregate waste  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  manures  of  $1,020,480.  which 
might  and  ought  to  be  saved.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  as  the 
observation  of  a practical  farmer,  and  its  truth  has  been  established  by 
experiments,  that  gravel,  or  subsoil,  is  a much  better  absorbent  than  soil 
which  has  been  cultivated. 

There  are  other  losses  of  manures  which  amount  to  as  much  as  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  three  hundred 
thousand  domestic  fowls  in  the  State,  and  their  manure  is  superior  to  any 
except  guano,  and  indeed  is  hardly  inferior  to  that.  Satisfactory  experi- 
ments, made  by  competent  persons  in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Mid- 
dlesex, show  that  this  manure  is  sufficient  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  corn, 
and  though  it  may  be  saved  and  prepared  at  very  little  cost,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  wasted.  A few  farmers  have  built  reservoirs  for  the  waste  water 
of  their  houses,  yet  much  the  larger  part  neglect  this  means  of  wealth  al- 
together. I think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  neglect 
and  waste  more  manure  than  they  use,  and  the  loss  of  a million  of  dollars 
in  manure  is  followed  by  a loss  of  much  labor,  and  many  millions  in  the 
crop. 

It  is  also  practicable  and  economical  for  many  farmers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  manures  or  fertilizers  from  the  shops  and  mills  of  the  manufac- 
turers. The  dirt  and  waste  of  woolen  factories  is  found  to  be  a superior 
manure  for  potatoes.  The  liquor  and  deposit  of  the  rag  bleacheries  are  of 
inestimable  value.  They  contain  lime,  soda,  and  whatever  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  rags.  The  value  of  this  composition  is  apparent,  and 
must  be  great  in  most  sections  of  New  England.  An  intelligent  manu- 
facturer and  farmer,  who  has  had  many  years’  experience  with  this  fertil- 
izer, writes  that  when  used  upon  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bleachery,  its  (ralue  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  lime  and  soda.  There  are 
also  'many  other  manufactories,  from  whose  ordinary  operations  wealth, 
or  the  means  of  wealth,  may  be  derived. 

I have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  wastes  of  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  its  profits  may  be  materially  increased,  without  the  aid  of 
that  additional  skill  which  wTe  hope  soon  to  acquire.  We  have  not  spoken 
of  what  may  bo  done  when  agricultural  science  is  better  developed  and 
more  generally  understood,  but  only  of  what  can  now  be  done  by  those 
changes  in  practice  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  good  farmers,  ought  at 
once  to  be  made.  But  we  should  not  fix  our  minds  so  exclusively  upon 
the  profits  of  agriculture  as  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  the  landscape 
and  scenery  of  Massachusetts.  When  we  cultivate  only  so  much  land  as 
we  can  cultivate  well,  and  allow  the  rest  to  run  to  wood,  our  barren  knolls, 
exhausted  plains,  and  without  pasture,  will  disappear,  and  the  luxuriant 
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meadows,  and  lawns,  and  fields,  rich  with  the  promise  of  the  harvest,  or 
burdened  by  its  weight,  will  add  to  the  beauties  of  hill  and  mountain, 
green  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  or  variegated  by  the  frosts  of  autumn. 
And,  gentlemen,  indulge  me  further  while  I say,  that  it  is  not  wise  nor 
safe  to  accept  the  idea,  sometimes  suggested,  that  Massachusetts  had  better 
abandon  her  agriculture  as  a business,  and  trust  to  Commerce  and  manu- 
factures. This  we  ought  never  to  do.  These  latter  branches  are  import- 
ant, even  essential,  but  they  should  not  be  the  sole  pursuits  of  any  people. 
True  prosperity  does  not  rest  upon  any  one  branch  of  industry,  and  though 
Commerce  and  manufactures  have  brought  great  wealth  to  Massachusetts, 
they  have  not  advanced  her  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  her  true  re- 
nown more  than  has  agriculture  alone.  Agriculture,  gentlemen,  can  bo 
made  profitable  even  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  so  in  a limited  number  of  in- 
stances, and  it  can  be  generally  so  if  the  farmers  but  will  it.  Let  them 
seize  upon  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  which  distinguish  our  mechanics 
and  merchants,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  people 
the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  existence  of  agriculture  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  support  of  a large  class  of  people  is  a question  of  profit, 
and  it  is  for  the  farmers  to  so  determine  it,  that  our  youth  shall  have 
courage  to  engage  in  a profession  which  promises  a larger  share  of  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  intellectual  health,  than  any  of  the  other  avocations  of 
men. 


Art.  V.— COMMERCE  OP  THE  CRIMEA* 

Some  interest  will  bo  felt  in  knowing  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
commercial  relations  kept  up  by  the  Russian  province  where  the  allied 
armies  have  already  obtained  a footing.  The  following  sketch  will  givo 
some  idea  on  the  subject : — 

Let  us  first  of  all  remark  that  the  situation  of  the  Crimea  is  admirable, 
situated,  as  it  is,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff — that  is  to 
say,  between  the  Danube  on  the  west,  the  Dneiper  on  the  north,  and  the 
Kuban  on  the  east,  all  grand  commercial  affluents  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, in  its  eastern  portion,  and  of  southern  Russia,  as  likewise  of  the 
Caspian  basin. 

No  position  could  l>e  better  for  carrying  on  the  international  transac- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  Crimea  is,  moreover,  specially  fa- 
vored in  its  interior  by  mildness  of  its  climate  and  by  the  fertility  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  territory,  which  is  susceptible  of  every  culture.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Schnitzler  estimated  its  extent  at  1,G4C  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  400,000  inhabitants,  about  100,000  of  whom  are  Tartars — 
a race  which  is  dwindling  away  and  disappearing  before  the  increase  of 
the  Christian  population. 

Corn,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  pelts  and  furs,  hides,  hemp,  honey,  oil,  salt, 
and  some  fisheries — such  are  the  chief  elements  composing  the  wealth  of 
the  land,  where  a transit  trade  also  exists,  since  here  corn  and  grain,  ole- 
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aginous  seeds,  tallow  and  grease,  tobacco,  silk,  eastern  tapestry,  and  the 
like,  are  brought  for  barter  with  the  stuffs,  sugar,  hardware,  and  other  ar- 
ticles wrought  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  Russia  itself. 

Corn  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  the  Crimean  harbors — 
these  harbors  being  adjuncts,  we  may  almost  say  dependents,  on  the  har- 
bor of  Odessa,  that  granary  of  the  Levant,  or  rather  of  southern  Europe. 
According  to  the  ofhcial  reports  for  1851  from  the  government  of  Taurida, 
the  corn  harvest  had  increased  to  2, '68,497  hectoliters.  Ten  years  be- 
fore it  was  hardly  1,000,000.  It  is  particularly  in  the  district  of  Berdi- 
ansk,  peopled  in  part  by  foreign  settlers,  that  the  culture  of  the  cereals  is 
most  developed,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  entire  basin  of  the  Crimea, 
with  that  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  may  supply  Commerce  annually  with 
5,000,000  or  8,000,000  hectoliters.  Moreover,  the  Crimea,  in  1851,  was 
found  to  possess  nearly  2,000,000  sheep,  half  of  which  were  fine-wooled, 
248,260  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  85,700  horses. 

The  salt  mines  of  Perekop  and  Eupatoria  have  some  celebrity,  and,  al- 
though very  inadequately  worked,  are  a valuable  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  is  also  well  known  what  an  importance  the  culture  of  the 
vine  has  acquired  in  the  Crimea,  especially  the  vineyards  of  Simpheropol, 
Yal to,  and  Theodosia.  In  1851,  their  yield  amounted  to  83,798  hectoli- 
ters. The  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea — the  greater  part  of  which  is 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  remainder  of  which  is  sold  to  custom- 
ers in  the  provinces  of  southern  Russia — may  amount,  it  is  said,  to  double 
the  figure  given  above,  that  is,  about  160,000  hectoliters. 

The  wines  exported  from  the  Crimea  are,  in  general,  of  a secondary 
quality,  and  are  chiefly  used,  like  those  from  the  Caucasus,  for  mixing  with 
other  wines  or  with  other  preparations.  The  rich  vineyards  of  Prince 
WoronzofF  are  much  praised.  They  yield  a sparkling  wine,  something 
like  Champagne.  Brought  originally  from  Hungary,  the  Rhine,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  plants  to  which  the  Crimea  is  now  indebted  for  its  wines  have 
almost  superseded  the  indigenous  vine  of  the  peninsula.  M.  de  Tegoborski 
says  that  the  Taurida  possessed,  in  1848,  35,577,000  vines,  a number  six 
times  larger  than  what  grew  there  sixteen  years  before.  The  Russian 
government  has  at  all  times  made  great  efforts  to  develop  the  culture  of 
the  vine  in  the  Crimea,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  almost  the  only  culture 
which  has  acquired  there  any  importance.  Manufactures  are  at  the  low> 
est  ebb.  There  are  two  or  three  factories  for  the  weaving  of  common 
cloth,  a fewr  tanneries,  and  a few  yards  for  making  morocco  (Russian  ?) 
leather,  and  that  is  all. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  exchanges  carried  on  in  the  entire  basin  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  we  will  give  the  figures  quoted  in  the  An- 
nales  du  Commerce  Exterieur , the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  since  it  is 
formed  either  from  foreign  statistics,  or  from  the  correspondence  of  our 
consular  and  diplomatic  agents.  In  1841,  the  estimate  w’as: — > 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Port9  in  the  Crimea francs  780,000  2,808,000  8,088,000 

Ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff 6,208,000  22,088,000  27,296,000 

Ten  years  later,  in  1851,  the  value  of  the  traffic  of  the  Crimea  was 
only  1,747,000  francs,  a result  show  ing  a great  diminution,  and  for  the 
ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  34,084,000  francs,  which,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
a great  increase.  Kcrtch,  placed  on  the  straits  separating  the  Crimea 
from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  Taganrog,  situated  quite  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  count  for  much  in  this  commercial  total. 
They  alone  exported,  in  1851,  corn  to  the  value  of  7,564,000  francs — a 
sum  almost  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  from  all  the  other  ports. 

We  must  not,  however,  measure  the  commercial  activity  in  the  ports  of 
the  Crimea' and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  simply  by  the  results  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  coasting  trade,  which  is  there  extremely  active,  would  give 
almost  an  equal  value  of  exchanges.  The  home  trade  is  also  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  Crimea,  and  it  may  be  judged  of  by  remarking  that  there 
are  seventy-nine  fairs  held  there  every  year.  Goods  to  the  value  of 
2,494,000  roubles  (nearly  9,000,000  francs)  were  brought  to  them  in  1851 ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
fairs  at  Siinpheropol,  all  of  them  are  held  in  the  northern  districts,  almost 
exclusively  peopled  with  Christian  agriculturists.  To  sum  up,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  two  seas,  in  1851,  employed  1,561  ships,  carrying  400,000 
tons ; and  the  coasting  trade  may  well  have  been  three  times  larger. 

The  coasts  of  the  Crimea  offer,  in  fact,  a large  number  of  harbors,  that 
in  all  times  have  been  eminently  useful  to  ships  frequenting  these  difficult 
and  sometimes  dangerous  seas.  The  chief  harbors  are  Eupatoria,  Theodo- 
sia or  Katfa,  Kertch,  and  Sebastopol,  to  which  we  must  add,  as  belonging 
to  the  same  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  the  ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
viz:  Berdiansk,  Mariopol,  Rostoff,  and  Taganrog.  The  Genoese  thor- 
oughly understood  the  importance  of  such  a line  of  coast  when,  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  they  purchased,  or  rather  took,  from  the 
Mongol-Tartars  the  ancient  Theodosia,  spread  their  colonies  over  all  Tau- 
rida, covered  with  their  shijxs  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  founded  Kaffa, 
which  soon  became  the  principal  center  of  Europe’s  Commerce  with  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  the  Indies. 

Two  centuries  later,  the  Crimea  was  for  along  time  blighted,  as  it  were, 
with  sloth  and  sterility  ; its  cultures,  its  Commerce  pined  away  more  and 
more  through  atrophy,  and  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Muscovites 
in  1740  was  little  calculated  to  restore  it.  But,  thanks  to  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  its  ports  subsequently,  the  peninsula 
saw  its  prosperity  rapidly  return.  Unfortunately,  the  Czar  Paul,  through 
some  malign  inspiration,  thought  he  ought  to  protect  the  Commerce  of 
Taurida  by  canceling  this  franchise,  and  replacing  it  by  an  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  customs,  with  all  their  restrictive  regulations.  Nevertheless,  the 
Crimea  has  progressed  by  the  force  of  things,  by  its  own  elemeuts  of  vi- 
tality, by  the  constant  growth  of  the  Christian  population.  And,  now  that 
the  Mack  Sea  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  free  at  last,  are  about  to  be 
opened  to  navigation,  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  western  nations,  we 
may  look  upon  this  country  as  destined  for  great  things. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  USURY  IAWS. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  has  of  late  been  directed  more 
generally  than  ever  before  to  the  subject  of  a repeal  or  modification  of  the 
usury  laws,  and  scarcely  a leading  journal,  North  or  South,  East  or  West, 
reaches  us  that  does  not  urge  a change  iu  these  superannuated  enactments, 
and  this,  too,  at  a time  when  money  has  been  commanding  a high  rate  of 
interest.  In  all  our  commercial  and  industrial  towns,  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  the  capitalist  and  the  customer,  alike  demand  the  entire  aboli- 
tion, or  a radical  modification  of  statutes  so  adverse  to  the  principles  of  im- 
tramelcd  trade. 

The  usury  laws  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for  years  gradually  yielding 
to  the  requirements  of  industry  and  the  demands  of  commercial  and  busi- 
ness men,  until  at  the  recent  session  of  Parliament  an  act  has  been  passed 
— known  as  chapter  90,  17,  and  18  Victoria — and  now  in  operation,  by 
which  it  is  lawful  in  the  United  Kingdom  “ to  loan  money  at  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  on  any  description  of  property,  either  real  estate  or  otherwise.” 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of  July,  1864,  was  imme- 
diately brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  finally  passed  that 
body  on  the  6th  of  August,  1864,  and,  receiving  the  royal  assent,  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Regarding  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  measures  of 
the  age,  we  give  the  remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  as  we  find  them  reported  in  the  London  journals : — 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  The  in- 
conveniences which  had  been  found  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  laws 
agninst  usury  had  been  so  many  and  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  strong  pre- 
judices on  the  subject  of  usury  and  usurers,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  re 
lax  those  laws  from  time  to  time.  At  the  time  of  the  commercial  failures  in  the 
years  1836  and  1837,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  relief  which  was  experienced 
was  the  result  of  a provision  which  had  been  introduced  not  long  previously  into 
the  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to 
dispense  with  the  usury  laws. 

In  consequence  of  this  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  had  been  induced  to 
take  charge  of  a bill  in  that  house,  by  which,  with  respect  to  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  securities  of  that  description,  the  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Considerable  apprehension,  however,  was  expressed  as  to  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  such  a law ; and  it  was  only  passed  at  that  time  as  n temporary 
measure.  Nor  were  those  apprehensions  altogether  removed  for  many  years, 
although  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  had  been  anticipated  were  not 
found  to  result  from  it  People  could  not  he  brought  to  believe  that  money 
was  as  much  a commodity  as  any  ordinary  article  of  produce;  that  its  value 
must  be  regulated,  like  the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  demand  and  supply ; and  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  it  should  be  lent  as  to  fix  the  price  at  which  com  and  butter 
should  he  sold. 

This  prejudice,  however,  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  object  of  this  bill 
was,  09  the  same  considerations  applied  to  land  and  other  property  os  applied  to 
bills  of  exchange,  to  apply  to  them  the  same  legislation.  People  were  not  de- 
terred from  raising  money  upon  such  securities  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than 
five  per  cent  by  the  present  state  of  the  law;  but  they  had  recourse  to  collusive 
practices  and  fraudulent  proceedings  in  order  to  evade  its  operation.  The  in- 
conveniences to  which  this  led  were  very  seriously  felt  in  England,  but  they  were 
much  more  seriously  felt  in  Ireland,  where  the  circumstances  of  many  estates 
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were  each  that  it  was  impossible  to  borrow  money  upon  them  within  the  limits 
which  the  usury  laws  present.  The  result  was  that  annuities  were  granted* 
and  various  subterfuges  and  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
much  higher  rate  was  paid  than  if  the  money  could  have  been  had,  at  its  market 
value,  upon  a mortgage  in  the  usual  way.  The  usury  laws,  in  fact,  did  no  good 
whatever,  but  they  produced  great  inconvenience ; they  affected  to  do  what  all 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  could  not  do — to  apply  a different  principle  to  one 
description  of  commodity  from  that  which  was  applied  to  every  other,  and  they 
Interfered  with  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

Having  referred  to  Calvin  as  among  the  distinguished  men  who  had  doubted 
their  policy,  and  to  Jeremy  Benth&m  as  having  dealt  the  first  great  blow  against 
them,  the  noble  marquis  concluded  by  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  their  lord- 
ships  would  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Campbell  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  that  the  usury  laws  were  about 
to  be  entirely  swept  away.  From  his  long  experience  in  courts  of  justice,  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  mischievous  effects  which  they  produced.  They 
had  been  practically  swept  away  in  all  cases  except  where  real  security  was 
given ; but  in  the  cases  in  which  they  were  retained,  they  led  to  a good  deal  of 
litigation,  and  proved  most  disastrous,  and  even  ruinous  to  those  whom  they 
were  avowedly  intended  to  protect  They  had  given  a great  deal  of  employ- 
ment to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed  that  many 
estates  in  Ireland  which  might  otherwise  have  been  disencumbered,  had  been 
brought  to  the  hammer  through  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

Lord  Brougham  supported  the  bill,  both  on  mercantile  and  moral  grounds. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  supported  the  bill.  The  usury  laws  could  always 
be  defeated  by  a person  who  was  willing  to  resort  to  something  which  bordered 
upon  fraud.  Building  societies  had  been  exempted  from  their  operation  in  order 
to  encourage  the  industrious  classes  to  make  small  weekly  or  monthly  invest- 
ments out  of  their  earnings.  But  the  exemption  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  people  who  had  capital  to  lay  out,  and  who  found  that  by  making  use  of 
these  societies,  they  could  obtain  real  security  for  their  money  without  being 
subject  to  the  restrictions  which  the  usury  laws  imposed.  This  fact  had  been 
brought  prominently  before  him  in  a case  which  had  occnpied  his  attention  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  he  thought  it  was 
a strong  reason  for  placing  these  laws  upon  a rational  footing,  and  for  enabling 
people  to  do  openly  nnd  directly  what  they  could  now  accomplish  by  indirect  and 
crooked  means. 

Lord  Redesdale  would  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  thought 
it  ought  to  have  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  session,  that  there  might  have  been 
more  time  for  consideration. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  every  matter  of  detail  had  been  omitted 
from  the  bill,  and  the  principle  was  one  which  did  not  require  any  long  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  Caleb  Barstow,  Esq.,  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a report  to  that 
body,  embracing  a most  able  argument  in  favor  of  a repeal  or  radical 
change  in  our  usury  laws,  in  adopting  which  the  Chamber  were  unanimous 
as  to  abolishing  these  laws  on  all  commercial  paper,  and  on  all  ordinary 
business  contracts,  and  were  also  unanimous  as  to  the  entire  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  report* 

Subsequently  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommended,  without  a dis- 
senting vote,  (at  their  meeting  November  2d,)  the  subjoined  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  this  memorial  will  be  pre- 
seted  to  the  next  Legislature,  we  publish  it  entire,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  may  be  granted,  or  that  the  Legisla- 

• See  pamphlet  report  of  Mr.  Barstow,  page  15. 
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ture  will  give  us  a law  in  keeping  with  the  generally  wise  and  exemplary 
commercial  legislation  of  the  Empire  State. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  New  York , in  Senate  and 
Assembly  convened: — 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respect- 
fully represents, 

That  the  present  laws  of  this  State  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  severe  of  any  usury  laws  in  the  commercial  world.  That 
thU  severity  has  utterly  failed  of  producing  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended, 
or  any  other  useful  end,  all  experience  having  shown  that  any  increased  restric- 
tion, or  attempted  restriction,  has  never  failed  to  enhance  the  price  for  the  use 
of  money  during  the  existence  of  any  money  pressure,  to  which  all  commercial 
communities  are  occasionally  liable. 

That  in  addition  to  this  increase  in  the  rates  of  interest,  the  provisions  of  our 
present  usury  laws  lead  to  circuitous  devices  and  discreditable  subterfuges  and 
stratagems  to  evade  them. 

And  these  evasions  are  attempted  by  persons  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  inas- 
much os  both  parties  can  be  made  to  testify  in  an  action  under  this  law,  they 
cannot  evade  the  penalty  without  a false  oath,  provided  a prosecutor  does  his 
duty.  All  this  has  a demoralizing  tendency,  and  can  only  result  in  evil. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  all  the  usury  laws  of  this 
State  may  be  abolished,  retaining  only  a fair  maximum  rate  to  govern  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a contract  between  borrower  and  lender,  also  a fair  rate  to  accrue  ou  a 
judgment  in  law,  after  its  rendition. 

Your  memorialists  would,  at  this  point,  respectfully  suggest  that  this  freedom 
can  be  extended  to  our  banks  with  great  benefit  to  our  business  community. 

Those  institutions,  blended  as  they  are  with  all  tbe  leading  interests  of  society, 
are  pre-eminently  serviceable  in  the  encouragement  of  credit  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  all  the  useful  enterprises  of  the  day.  They  are  managed  by  men  \%h09e 
interest,  as  a general  rule,  must  of  necessity  harmonize  with  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  community  at  large. 

Even  those  who  have  favored  restrictive  usury  laws,  admit  that  banks  are 
subjected  to  expenses  and  risks  peculiar  to  that  business.  They  are  required 
to  have  a specie  basis,  and  to  conform  to  rigid  requisitions  of  law  in  a way 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  currency  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  people.  Hence,  they  argue  that  in  any  relaxation 
granted,  banks  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate  should  also,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wholesome  competition 
among  lenders  that  would  immediately  ensue  from  the  relaxation  now  sought 
for. 

Your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  most  respectfully  advance  tbe  opinion  that 
no  matter  whether  money  be  called  a commodity  or  not  a commodity,  parties 
owning  it  should  be  as  entirely  free  from  legal  restraint  in  paying  it  away,  or 
receiving  it  for  the  use  of  other  money,  as  they  are  in  parting  with  it  or  receiving 
it  for  any  other  service,  or  for  any  commodity  or  any  gratuity  whatever. 

Thus  entertaining  the  full  opinion  that  our  usury  laws,  ns  they  now  stand,  have 
disappointed  all  hopes  of  their  useful  operation,  your  memorialists  would  huss- 
bly  pray  that  a law  may  be  enacted  like  the  one  herewith  submitted 


AN  ACT  REGULATING  THE  BATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  THE  LOAN  OR  FORBEARANCE 

OF  MONET. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : — 

Sbctiox  1.  No  grant,  transfer,  bond,  note,  bill  of  exchange,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment, or  loan,  or  foibearance  of  any  money,  goods,  or  things  in  action,  shall  be 
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▼old  by  reason  of  any  paying  or  receiving,  or  agreement  to  pay  or  allow  such 
rate  of  interest  as  the  parties  may  agree  upon. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  coses  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  specified,  the  interest 
shall  continue  to  be  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  upon  one  hundred  dollars  for 
one  year,  and  after  that  rate  for  a greater  or  less  sum,  or  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time. 

Sec.  3.  No  greater  rate  of  interest  than  is  specified  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act  shall  be  charged  on  any  judgment  after  the  date  of  the  rendition  thereof, 
entered  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  although  such  judgment  may  have 
been  founded  upon  a writing  stipulating  a higher  rate  of  interest 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  title  third,  chapter  fourth,  and  part  second  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  1837,  chapter  430,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Art.  Til.— TUB  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown  the  utter  insignificance  of  Rus- 
sia as  a commercial  power.  With  all  her  ports  blockaded  on  the  Baltic, 
the  White  and  the  Black  seas,  the  prices  of  merchandise  have  been  scarcely 
disturbed.  The  demand  for  cotton,  that  great  barometer  of  Commerce, 
has  been  undiminished.  Though  the  peace  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Greece, 
and  Italy  had  been  threatened,  no  falling  off  in  the  English  exports  has 
been  experienced.  All  the  operations  of  Commerce  move  on  undisturbed, 
just  as  they  did  in  our  war  with  Mexico.  The  price  of  hemp,  tallow,  sheet- 
iron,  and  a few  unimportant  articles,  has  been  affected,  but  no  great  im- 
portant interest  in  the  commercial  world  has  been  seriously  injured. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  has,  indeed,  slightly  declined  in  England, 
France,  and  on  the  continent ; but  so  small  is  this  decline,  that  it  is  fully 
explained  by  other  causes  well  known  and  understood.  The  deliveries  to 
the  trade  at  Liverpool  have  only  fallen  off  from  1,430,000  bales  to 
1,424,000  bales,  up  to  the  7th  of  October.  At  Havre,  the  consumption 
was  27,000  bales  less  than  it  had  been  in  1853  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  part  of  this  loss  has  since  been  regained ; the  exports  from 
the  United  States  and  England  to  the  continent  of  Europe  have  decreased 
more  than  either  of  these  amounts ; but  this  decrease  is  not  over  100,000 
bales. 

If  war,  the  deficient  harvests  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the 
consequent  high  prices  of  provisions,  be  considered,  the  w onder  is  that 
the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  not  been  larger  from  this 
cause  alone  than  has  been  really  experienced. 

Russia  may  be  a great  country  in  territory,  or  population,  or  agricul- 
tural resources,  but  as  a commercial  power  she  is  utterly  insignificant 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  also  shown  the  immense  benefits  which 
have  already  been  received  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  a sensible  appreciation  in  prices  is 
already  observable,  from  the  large  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  former  wars,  the  extra  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of 
the  armies  disturbed  very  much  the  currency  of  the  war-making  powers, 
and  while  it  depreciated  property  generally,  raised  the  price  of  wheat  and 
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flour  and  other  articles  of  this  kind.  The  present  war,  though  not  less 
expensive,  has  hardly  been  felt  in  the  monetary  world.  The  extra  expen- 
ditures of  England  have  exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars ; of  France,  about 
the  same;  of  Austria,  a large  sum ; and  both  Russia  and  Turkey  have  had 
heavy  outlays  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Amidst  all,  the  price  of 
English  consols  has  not  fallen  over  five  or  six  per  cent,  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  materially  declined,  the  specie  in  her  vaults 
has  decreased  only  four  millions  sterling,  and  the  demand  for  money  has 
not  largely  increased  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  rate  of  interest  was,  indeed,  raised  considerably  in  England,  but 
this  was  due  mainly  to  their  deficient  harvests.  The  stringency  in  their 
money  market  produced  its  effect  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  our 
close  connection  with  Liverpool  and  London,  and  of  our  large  over-trading 
and  borrowing  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  extra  demand  for  coin  for  the  support  of  distant,  large,  and  expen- 
sive armies,  has  thus  had  but  a slight  influence  on  Commerce,  and  this 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  large  supply  of  gold  from  the  new  fields 
which  America  and  Australia  have  opened  to  the  world. 

The  two  facts  that  have  now  been  referred  to  are  of  great  importance 
in  considering  the  demand  and  supply  of  cotton.  If  Russia  is  of  small  in- 
fluence as  a commercial  power,  the  slight  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
cotton  during  the  past  year  is  not  due  to  the  war ; and  if  the  extraor- 
dinary supply  of  the  precious  metals  suffices  to  meet  the  extra  demands 
made  by  distant  and  expensive  armies,  the  fair  and  steady  prices  we  have 
received  for  our  exports  have  been  due  to  the  regular  and  legitimate  de- 
mands of  trade  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  world.  And  if  the  war 
only  affects,  in  the  slightest  degree,  both  the  demand  and  the  rate  for  cot- 
ton, our  expectations  for  the  coming  year  may  be  based  on  the  usual 
circumstances  that  have  heretofore  influenced  the  consumption  and  the 
price  of  cotton. 

In  the  United  States,  the  purchases  made  by  the  Northern  manufactur- 
ers have  declined  in  1854,  if  we  compare  them  with  1853.  This  falling 
off  is  over  60,000  bales.  But  the  amounts  used  by  the  factories  have  not 
probably  been  much  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  tightness 
in  our  money  market  this  summer  compared  with  last,  has  made  the 
Northern  manufacturers  lay  in  but  small  supplies,  so  that  the  stocks  in 
their  hands  are  very  low.  The  prosperity,  North  and  South,  of  all  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  forbids  the  belief  that  the  wants  of  1855  will 
decline. 


The  average  consumption  for  the  three  years  ended  1845,  were .bales  854,000 

« “ “ 1848  461,000 

“ “ “ 1851  469,000 

**  « “ 1854  628,000 


650,000  bales  will  be  needed  for  1855,  against  611,000  and  671,000  for 
the  last  two  years. 

The  deliveries  to  the  trade  at  Liverpool,  which  constitute  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  English  consumption,  have  suffered  no  decline  for  the  present 
year.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  they  were  less  than  in  1 853,  but 
this  loss  has  been  entirely  recovered. 

On  the  30th  of  June  these  deliveries  were  904,000  bales,  against  989,000 
of  the  year  before.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  this  deficiency 
remained  about  the  same.  On  the  14th  of  July  it  was  90,000  bales;  on 
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the  18th  of  August,  80,000;  and  on  the  25th,  89,000  bales.  About  this 
time  the  favorable  influence  of  the  fine  harvests  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
deficiency  has  lessened  every  week  since.  On  the  9th  of  September  it  was 

68,000  bales ; on  the  23d,  37,000;  and  on  the  30th,  only  20,000  bales. 
On  the  13th  of  October  the  consumption  for  1854  was  1,456,600  bales, 
against  1,460,000  for  1853,  exhibiting  a decrease  of  only  4,000  bales.  For 
the  whole  year  we  may  expect  no  decline,  and  as  the  consumption  of  1858 
was  1,904,000,  against  1,861,000  bales  of  1852,  the  amount  for  1854  will 
be  above  rather  Sian  below  1,900,000. 

For  1855,  even  supposing  the  war  to  continue,  we  may  anticipate  an 
increase.  The  favorable  harvests  in  England  and  on  every  part  of  the 
continent,  and  the  moderate  prices  which  are  likely  to  prevail,  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  cotton  goods.  The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  well  as  every  department  of  manufactures,  will  exert  a favor- 
able influence.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  excepting  only  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  demand  for  the  English  exports  will  be  large,  and  in 
these  two  countries  only  a slight  check  will  be  experienced.  The  scarcity 
of  money,  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  war,  the  hesitating  and 
undecided  position  of  the  German  States,  will  be  drawbacks  on  the  other 
side ; but,  taking  both  into  consideration,  we  may  reckon  the  wants  of 
Great  Britain  as  not  less  than  two  millions  of  bales  for  1855. 

For  France  the  consumption  for  the  coming  year  will  be  as  large  as  in 
any  former  year.  The  slight  check  it  has  received  during  the  past  season 
has  been  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  food.  And  though  these  will  not  be 
low  in  the  coming  year,  because  the  supplies  of  the  last  crop  have  been 
entirely  exhausted,  and  because  the  war  will  interfere  with  the  usual  re- 
ceipts from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  for  1854,  the  exports  of 
American  cotton  to  France  have  been  374,000  bales  against  427,000  for 
1853  ; and  though  both  these  are  larger  that  for  1852  and  1851,  the  uni- 
versal prosperity  of  France  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  authorizes  us  to  have  our  expectations  for  the  coming 
year  on  the  past  two,  rather  than  on  the  preceding  results.  For  1855  the 
demand  for  American  cotton  in  France  must  therefore  exceed  400,000 
bales.  * 

On  the  continent  there  has  been  a decline,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
and  the  deficient  harvest.  Part  of  this  will  be  recovered,  but  a deficiency 
in  our  exports  to  the  north  of  Europe  will  still  exist.  Russia  is,  indeed, 
of  small  importance,  still  she  wants  some  of  our  cotton.  The  decline  in 
the  English  outgoings  has  been  greatef  than  ours,  because  nearly  all  the 
Russian  imports  were  received  from  England,  and  not  from  the  United 
States.  To  the  whole  continent,  omitting  France,  our  exports  have  fallen 
off  23,000  bales,  while  from  Liverpool  alone  they  have  gone  down  from 

223.000  to  156,000  bales.  As  the  amounts  for  the  whole  year  were 

350.000  bales  from  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  deficiency  for  1854 
will  be  fully  100,000  bales.  The  continental  supplies  exported  from 
America  and  England  during  the  year  1852  were 6 30,000 bales;  for  1853 
they  were  715,000  bales,  and  for  1854  about  590,000  bales.  For  1855 
the  moderate  prices  and  abundant  harvests  will  probably  make  up  half 
this  loss,  and  thus  raise  the  demand  to  650,000  bales. 

These  several  estimates  for  the  coming  year  make  a total  demand  for 
1855  of  3,700,000  bales  against  3,475,000  for  1854,  and  3,717,000  for 
1853,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Consumption. 

ISSlT 

1854.  ISm. 

Great  Britain 

bales 

1,904,000 

1,900,000 

2,000,000 

United  States. 

671,000 

611.000 

650,000 

France,  of  United  States  cotton. , 

427,000 

874,000 

400,000 

The  continent,  of  United  States 
India  cotton 

and  East 

716.000 

690,000 

650,000 

Total 

8,717,000 

3,475,000 

8,700,000 

The  supplies  for  1 854  from  the  East  Indies  hpve  fallen  off  largely  from 
1853.  They  were  indeed  excessively  large  in  that  year,  compared  with 
former  years,  having  reached  485,000  bales,  on  account  of  the  good  price 
of  cotton  and  the  civil  war  in  China.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  decline  had  reached  68,000  bales,  and  for  the  whole  year  the  de- 
ficiency at  London  and  Liverpool  may  reach  130,000  bales.  But  even 
with  this  falling  off,  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  any  former  year.  The  average  receipts  from  1848  and  1849 
were  205,000  bales;  for  1850  and  1851  they  were 318,000,  and  for  1852 
and  1853  they  were  354,000  bales.  The  probable  troubles  at  Canton,  on 
account  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  by  lessening  the  demand  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  tend  to  divert  the  Indian  cotton  to  Europe ; but  this  effect 
will  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate  prices,  and  the  English  receipts  will 
not  probably  vary  much  from  350,000  bales. 

The  English  imports  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  are  small  and  sta- 
tionary. They  have  been  between  100,000  and  200,000  bales  for  every 
year  of  the  past  seven.  The  receipts  at  Liverpool,  up  to  October  14,  were 

65.000  bales  against  63,000  of  the  preceding  year ; and  as  the  total  for 
1853  was  141,500,  the  amount  for  1854  will  not  exceed  150,000  bales* 
The  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  162,000  bales,  and  for  1855 
this  average  may  be  anticipated. 

In  Egyptian  cotton  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  121,000 
bales.  For  1853  it  was  105,000.  For  the  present  year  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  24,000  bales,  making  the  probable  amount  for  1854  as  high  as 

130.000  bales.  This  limit  will  not  probably  be  reached  for  the  coming 
year,  on  account  of  the  war.  This  has  interfered  with  the  planting  ana 
gathering  of  the  present  crop,  and,  therefore,  with  the  expected  receipts  for 
1855.  From  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  supplies  for  the 
coming  year  will  not  probably  reach  250,000  bales,  against  245,000  for 
1853,  and  347,000  for  1852. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  exhibits  a decrease  for  1854  of  333,000, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Part,  but  not  all,  of  this  decline  will 
be  recovered  in  1855.  From  South  Carolina  a considerable  increase  is  ex- 
pected. The  excessive  drought  of  1 853  did  more  injury  than  the  one  we 
have  this  year  experienced.  The  late  frosts  in  April  interfered  with  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  beautiful  weather  in  May  and  June  fully 
made  up  for  the  backward  spring.  The  drought  of  July  and  August  was 
relieved  by  the  partial  showers,  which  have  given  to  many  planters  most 
excellent  crops.  The  lowlands  and  bottoms  have  produced  very  well.  The 
storm  on  the  8th  of  September  destroyed  not  a little  by  blowing  it  off  the 
stalk,  as  a large  amount  was  open  in  the  fields,  under  the  influence  of  the 
hot  unclouded  sun  of  August.  The  deficiency  on  the  poor  uplands,  though 
not  so  great  as  last  year,  will  be  considerable.  Yet,  as  the  killing  frost 
has  come  very  late,  every  boll  that  could  come  to  maturity  has  opened, 
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and  the  weather  for  the  whole  of  October  did  not  interrupt  the  picking  a 
eingle  day.  From  South  Carolina  an  increase  of  10  or  15  per  cent  may 
be  expected.  From  Georgia  the  prospects  are  not  so  favorable.  The 
drought  was  more  severe  and  protracted.  The  excessive  heat  of  July  and 
August  made  the  atmosphere  drier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
the  forms  fell  from  the  stalks  very  largely.  On  the  rich  wet  lands  produc- 
tion has  increased,  and  on  some  favored  spots  in  the  uplands  fine  fields 
may  be  seen.  But  generally  the  crop  is  short,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
it  was  last  year.  The  shipments  from  Columbus  and  South-western  Geor- 
gia to  Savannah  will  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  railroads  in  that 
direction.  The  receipts  at  Savannah  will  thus  probably  be  higher  than 
last  year,  though  the  increase  will  be  small.  From  Florida  the  promise  of 
good  crops  is  very  general,  and  an  increase  may  be  expected,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  the  South-western  Railroad  to  Americus.  In  eastern 
Alabama  the  drought  has  been  very  severe,  but  on  the  prairie  lands,  and 
on  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  gain  will  more  than  balance  the 
loss  on  the  Alabama  River.  At  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  storm  on  the  22d  of  September  was  long  continued,  and 
very  disastrous.  The  drought  and  heat  which  injured  the  Atlantic  States 
did  much  damage  on  the  uplands.  But  so  numerous  are  the  rivers,  so  wide 
the  bottoms,  so  late  the  frost,  that  the  favorable  influences  much  exceed  the 
adverse.  From  Texas  the  reports  of  a fair  crop  are  uniform  and  invariable, 
the  drought  having  done  no  damage  on  the  Gulf.  From  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States  the  crop  may  be  estimated  at  3,200,000  bales,  as  follows : — 


Receipts.  Eetlmste. 

1851.  1854.  1855. 

Tewis bides  86,000  110,000  120,000 

New  Orleans 1,581,000  1,847,000  1,500,000 

Mobile 645,000  689,000  650,000 

Florida 179,000  155,000  160,000 

Georgia 850,000  816,000  825,000 

South  Carolina 463,000  417,000  476,000 

Other  places  59,000  46,000  60,000 


Total 8,263,000  2,980,000  8,200,000 


These  receipts  with  the  English  imports  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  will  make  the  whole  supply  3,800,000  bales,  against 
a probable  demand  of  3,700,000. 

As  the  stocks  on  hand  are  lower  than  last  year,  this  slight  excess  of 
supply  will  not  produce  any  great  influence  in  depressing  prices.  The 
amount  held  in  Liverpool,  October  13th,  was  791,000  bales  against  819,000 
of  the  year  before,  and  the  stocks  in  our  northern  and  southern  ports  on 
the  1st  of  September,  showed  precisely  the  same  figures  in  1853  and 
1854. 

Nor  is  the  stock  on  hand  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excessive.  It  was 
941,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1853,  against  837,000  in  1852,  and  757,000 
in  1851,  and  798,000  in  1850.  For  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  it  will 
not  probably  reach  900,000  bales. 

The  price  now  (November  2d,  in  New  Orleans,)  is  8}  cents  for  middling, 
and  as  this  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  can  scarcely  be 
maintained.  The  low  rates  of  freight  which  are  certain  to  prevail  for  the 
coming  winter,  on  account  of  the  total  cessation  in  our  exports  of  grain 
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and  flour,  and  the  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  at  Liverpool,  will 
tend  to  keep  up  prices  at  our  sea-ports. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1849  we  exported  7,116,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  which  was  valued  at  the  custom-house  at  1545,000,000,  or  at 
an  average  price  of  7 j cents  per  pound.  For  the  last  five  years,  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  our  exports  has  raised  the  average  to  cents.  With  a 
supply  above  the  probable  demand,  and  with  a fair  stock  on  hand,  this 
price  cannot  well  be  exceeded.  But  no  decline  below  this  average  can 
take  place  without  encouraging  consumption,  so  as  to  restore  these  rates 
for  middling  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  the  South  still  continues.  Our  planters  have  fair 
crops  and  fair  prices.  Neither  is  large,  but  both  are  calculated  to  cheer 
and  encourage.  From  1850  up  to  the  present  year,  the  rates  for  our  great 
staple  have  been  good,  and  our  crops  large.  In  the  five  years  ending  30th 
of  June  last,  our  exports  have  sold  for  about  $471,000,000,  against 
$276,000,000  from  1845  to  1850,  and  $269,000,000  from  1840  to  1845. 
The  present  season  is  not  so  promising  as  the  last  five,  but  still  its  rates 
promise  to  be  remunerative,  and  its  returns  abundant.  The  excessive  high 
prices  of  land  and  negroes,  which  have  been  prevailing,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, but  no  disastrous  decline  or  depreciation  is  upon  us.  If  we  are 
wise,  and  diversify  our  planting,  by  raising  those  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  now  bring  such  fine  returns  to  the  farmer,  and  avoid  die  ex- 
cessive production  of  cotton,  this  decline  may  be  easily  stayed,  and  our 
prosperity  not  only  preserved  but  advanced. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


MARITIME  LAW — COLLISION. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Massachusetts  District,)  1854,  Judge 
Sprague  on  the  Bench.  Matthew  Hunt  et  a?.,  vs.  the  Brig  Clement. 

This  was  a eause  of  collision  promoted  by  the  owners  of  the  pilot-boat  Hor- 
net, of  Boston,  against  the  brig  Clement,  for  running  down  and  sinking  Ike  Hor- 
net in  Boston  harbor,  near  the  “Graves,” in  June,  1854. 

The  libel  alleged  that  the  two  vessels  were  coming  into  the  harbor  by  the 
wind,  which  was  W.  N.  W.,  the  Hornet  about  half  a anile  to  leeward  of  the  brig, 
and  both  vessels  on  the  starboard  taek,  bound  for  Broad  Sound ; that  when 
nearly  up  to  the  N.  E.  ledge  of  the  “ Graves,”  the  brig  suddenly  kept  off  three 
or  four  points  toward  Light-house  Channel,  and  ran  afoul  of  tae  Hornet,  and 
sunk  her. 

The  answer  of  the  respondent  denied  this  statement,  and  alleged  that  the  brig 
was  sailing  towards  Light-house  Channel  by  the  w Graves,”  two  points  free, 
while  the  Hornet  was  close  hauled ; that  the  Hornet  persisted  in  trying  to  rue 
across  the  bows  of  the  brig,  although  hailed  and  told  to  keep  ofli  and  thereby 
caused  the  collision. 

The  answer  further  alleged  that  the  brig  was  so  near  the  “ Graves,”  that  she 
had  no  room  to  luff  or  tack  ; but  the  Hornet  had  plenty  of  both  room  and  time 
to  have  avoided  the  other  vessel  by  keeping  off. 

Sprague,  J.  The  collision  between  these  two  vessels  took  place  in  llosteo 
harbor,  at  about  noon,  on  a fine  summer  day,  when  there  was  a good  breeze,  and 
the  sea  smooth.  It  is  a necessary  inference,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  bcea 
eaused  by  the  fault  of  one  or  both  of  them.  The  sudden  change  in  the  course 
of  the  brig,  stated  by  the  libel,  1 think  is  not  made  out  by  the  evidence,  but  the 
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libel,  taken  in  connection  with  the  answer,  presents  a case  of  two  vessels  sailing1 
on  converging  courses,  both  on  the  same  tack,  the  one  close  hauled  and  the  other 
two  points  free.  Then  the  question  is,  which  is  to  give  way  ? 

There  is  some  discrepancy  of  testimony  as  to  where  the  collision  took  place ; 
but  from  the  respondent’s  witnesses,  taken  in  connection  to  those  of  the  libel- 
lant,  I infer  that  it  must  have  been  outside  of  the  buoy  which  is  on  the  north- 
east ledge  of  the  “ Graves.”  The  captain  of  the  brig  says  he  was  then  eastward 
of  “ the  buov;”  and  it  is  shown  that  there  is  but  one  buoy  near  the  “ Graves,” 
and  that  half  a mile  from  the  “ Graves  ” proper. 

The  respondent  says  that  the  Hornet  was  trying  to  run  across  the  brig’s  bows. 
That  is  true ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  brig  was  trying  to  run  aeross  the 
schooner’s  bows ; and  it  is  to  prevent  collision  in  similar  cases  that  a rule  of  the 
sea  has  been  established.  The  present  case  appears  to  be  one  to  which  the  rule 
applies,  viz : that  when  two  vessels  are  approaching  on  convergent  or  conflicting 
courses,  one  close  hauled  and  the  other  free,  and  there  is  danger  of  collision, 
that  vessel  having  the  wind  free  must  invariably  give  way.  If  the  brig  had  been 
close  hauled,  and  the  Hornet  close  hauled  also,  and  the  convergence  of  their 
courses  had  been  owing  to  the  schooner’s  ability  to  lie  nearer  to  the  wind  than 
the  other,  then  the  brig  would  not  have  been  bound  to  give  way,  for  the  reason 
that  the  schooner  would  have  been  in  a condition  in  which  she  would  have  had 
an  advantage  over  the  square-rigged  vessel,  and  she  might  have  altered  her 
course,  and  still  been  on  equal  terms  with  the  other.  But  in  this  case  the  brig 
was  not  close  hauled ; she  was  two  points  free,  and  it  was  therefore  incumbent 
on  her  to  have  given  way.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  captain  of  the  brig  saw  the 
Hornet  half  an  hour  before  the  collision. 

He  then  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  kept  off  at  once  in  front  of  the  schooner, 
or  he  might  subsequently  have  gone  under  her  stern,  or  he  might  have  hauled 
his  wind  and  either  backed  his  topsail  or  gone  about,  and  1 am  of  opinion  that 
there  was  room  enough  between  her  and  the  “ Graves  ” to  have  done  so.  In 
fact,  the  brig  luffed  and  wore  round  after  the  accident,  and  it  is  therefore  justly 
inferable  that  there  was  room  enough  for  her  to  have  done  so  before . As  she 
was  heading  towards  Lighthouse  Channel,  and  was  up  to  windward,  she  might 
have  adopted  either  of  the  above  measures  without  any  more  detention  than 
would  be  caused  by  a short  deviation ; while  the  schooner  being  as  close  to  the 
wind  as  she  could  go,  heading  for  a narrow  passage  near  the  “ Graves,”  any  de. 
viation  she  made  would  have  been  a detention  and  a loss  of  ground  to  leeward. 
It  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  brig  to  have  adopted  some  one  of  these 
measures,  I need  not  state  which,  and  so  have  avoided  the  schooner. 

Another  fact  tends  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  brig.  It  appears 
that  the  captain  saw  the  schooner  half  an  hour  before  the  collison,  and  that  al- 
though he  saw  that  the  two  vessels  were  upon  conflicting  courses,  he  says  he 
paid  no  attention  to  her  from  that  time  till  the  collision  was  imminent.  This 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  brig.  Every  vessel  is  bound  to  keep  watch 
of  all  vessels  in  her  vicinity,  and  to  observe  their  motions  and  courses. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  man  at  the  wheel  testified  that  he  heard  the  hail 
from  the  schooner  before  the  collision,  but  took  no  measures  to  alter  the  course 
he  was  steering,  and  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  doing  so  that  he  had  no  order 
from  the  captain  to  that  effect,  and  would  not  do  so  until  he  bad.  This  cannot 
be  justified.  It  was  his  duty  in  the  present  case,  having  it  in  his  powor  to  avoid 
the  collision  when  it  was  imminent,  to  have  done  so  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  the  captain,  when  life  and  property  were  hazarded  by  his  de- 
lay. For  these  reasons  I think  the  brig  was  to  blame. 

The  question  then  arises: — Was  the  Hornet  in  fault  also  because  she  didn’t 
keep  away  when  hailed  from  the  brig?  I don’t  think  she  was.  If  she  were  to 
be  adjudged  in  fault  because  she  persevered  in  holding  her  course,  then  the  rule 
requiring  a vessel  with  the  wind  free  to  give  way  to  one  close  hauled,  would  be 
practically  abrogated.  The  effect  of  this  rule  should  and  must  be  enforced  to 
enable  the  vessel  by  the  wind  to  hold  her  course  under  the  confident  belief  that 
the  other  will  give  way.  It  is  not  for  the  brig  to  complain  that  the  Hornet  held 
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her  course,  when  she  herself  was  already  off  the  wind,  and  could  have  kept  off 
a little  more  without  difficulty.  1 think  the  brig  was  alone  to  blame  in  this  col- 
lision, and  therefore  a decree  must  be  entered  for  the  libellants,  and  an  assessor 
appointed  to  fix  the  damages,  unless  the  parties  can  agree  on  the  amount  thereof! 

CONTRACTS — SALK  AND  DELIVERY — WAIVER. 

Bailey  t?s.  The  Vermont  Western  Railroad  Company. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Bailey  to  recover  the  value  of  an  amount  of 
iron  delivered  to  the  railroad  company. 

It  appears  that  Bailey  agreed  to  ship  to  the  railroad  company  5,500  tons  of 
iron,  500  in  June  1851,  2,500  in  July  and  2,500  in  August,  if  it  were  practicable 
within  that  time,  and  the  railroad  company  agreed  to  give  their  notes  for  each 
parcel  of  iron  that  should  be  shipped  on  receiving  each  bill  of  lading.  No  iron 
was  shipped  in  June,  and  only  part  of  what  was  required  in  July,  and  only  part 
in  August.  By  the  25th  of  October  only  2,900  tons  had  been  shipped  in  all 
These,  however,  were  received  by  the  company  without  objection,  nothing  being 
said  about  the  delay ; but  they  neglected  to  give  their  notes  for  the  iron  actually 
received,  and  in  April,  1852,  this  action  was  Drought  to  recover  the  amount  due 
on  the  iron.  The  case  was  argued  before  three  Judges  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  (first  district,  New  York  city,)  and  the  decision,  which  has  not 
yet  been  reported,  was  rendered  in  June  last,  by  his  Honor  Judge  Mitchell.  It 
was  substantially  as  follows : — 

The  defendants  by  accepting  part  of  the  iron,  out  of  time  and  without  objec- 
tion, waived  that  part  of  the  contract  which  required  the  iron  to  be  delivered  in 
due  time,  or  admitted  that  it  was  delivered  as  soon  after  that  time  as  was  prac- 
ticable. In  either  case  they  were  bound  to  give  their  notes.  They  neglected 
to  do  so.  This  discharged  the  plaintiffs  from  any  obligation  to  deliver  the  rest 
of  the  iron  until  the  defendants  should  furnish  their  notes  for  the  part  delivered, 
and  entitled  the  plaintiffs  to  commence  a suit  for  the  notes  which  should  have 
been  given,  without  tendering  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  iron,  although  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  all  was  past  before  the  suit  was  brought.  The  contract 
may  not  be  rescinded  by  the  omission  of  the  defendants  to  give  their  notes,  but 
the  obligation  of  the  plaintiffs  to  deliver  the  iron  is  suspended  by  that  omission. 

Take  a familiar  case  and  similar  to  this,  as  an  illustration.  A builder  agrees 
to  erect  a house  for  a certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  instalments ; a certain  part  of 
this  sum  when  the  first  tier  of  beams  is  on,  another  certain  part  when  the  second 
tier  of  beams  is  on,  and  so  on  throughout  the  work.  He  finishes  the  house  so 
far  as  to  have  the  first  and  second  tier  of  beams  on,  and  the  owner  refuses  to 
pay  him.  He  waits  patiently  for  his  money  until  the  time  elapses  when  the 
whole  house  should  have  been  completed,  and  then  sues  for  the  sums  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  when  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  beams  should  be  on.  The 
owner  denies  his  liability,  because  the  whole  house  was  not  finished  in  due  time, 
and  appeals  to  the  laws  of  New  York  as  deciding  that  he  never  shall  be  liable 
for  whut  was  done  for  him,  although  he  was  in  fault  in  neglecting  to  pay  as  the 
contract  required,  and  that  neglect  would  probably  prevent  the  builders  being 
able  to  complete  the  work.  Such  a defense  could  never  be  sustained. 

This  case  differs  from  that  only  because  in  this  the  iron  was  not  delivered  in 
due  time.  But  it  is  conceded  that  the  acceptance  of  the  iron  by  the  defendants 
waived  the  objection  as  to  time.  That  being  so  the  first  fault  and  the  continu- 
ous fault  is  in  the  defendants  in  not  giving  their  notes,  and  it  makes  this  case 
precisely  like  the  one  proposed. 

If  a servant  is  employed  for  $120  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  equal  monthly 
instalments,  and  leaves  his  employer  before  the  year  is  out  because  he  is  not 
paid  the  instalments  due,  can  he  not  recover  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  those  in- 
stalments ? 

If  a tenant  hire  a house  for  a year  at  a certain  sum,  payable  in  equal  quarterly 
payments,  and  is  evicted  after  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  is  the  eviction  any 
defense  for  the  instalments  of  rent  previously  due? 

A contract  to  pay  for  land  by  instalments  and  for  a delivery  of  the  deed  when 
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the  lost  instalment  should  be  due,  is  different,  because  there  the  consideration 
on  one  side  cannot  be,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  divided  into  parcels ; and  there 
it  is  properly  decided  that  if  the  vendor  do  not  sue  until  the  last  instalment  fall 
due,  he  must  aver  a tender  of  the  deed.  But  a different  principle  would  apply 
if  the  contract  were  to  buy  one  hundred  different  lots  of  land,  and  to  pay  for 
each  lot,  whenever  a deed  for  that  lot  should  be  tendered.  If  the  title  were  to 
fail  as  to  one  lot  the  vendor  could,  even  after  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  all  was 
expired,  recover  for  the  ninety-nine  lots  conveyed,  and  justice  would  be  done  by 
allowing  him  damages  for  the  non-delivery  of  the  deed  as  to  the  one  lot 

The  answer  in  this  case  admits  that  the  iron  was  received,  but  states,  in  sub- 
stance, that  it  was  received  under  protest.  The  answer  cannot  be  read  to  prove 
this ; but  even  if  there  were  a protest  that  the  defendants  should  not  be  bound 
to  pay  for  the  part  delivered,  if  the  rest  should  not  be  delivered  in  a reasonable 
time  thereafter,  that  protest  would  not  exonerate  the  defendants  from  liability 
to  give  their  notes  pursuant  to  the  contract  for  the  part  actually  delivered.  They 
should  have  given  their  notes  and  protested  that  they  would  not  hold  themselves 
liable  on  them,  nor  excuse  the  past  delay,  nor  accept  or  pay  for  the  rest  of  the 
iron,  but  would  claim  damages  for  all  breaches  of  the  contract  unless  the  rest  of 
the  iron  should  be  duly  delivered. 

If  there  is  an  entire  contract,  and  no  payment  to  be  made  by  the  defendant 
until  the  whole  contract  be  completed,  the  decisions  in  this  State  are  strict  and 
do  not  allow  a recovery  for  the  part  performance,  but  that  is  because  the  bond 
is  so  ; the  parties  have  chosen  by  their  agreement  to  say  that  payment  shall  be 
made  only  when  all  is  completed.  Here  the  bond  is  not  so  ; the  parties  have 
prudently  chosen  to  say  that  payment  shall  be  made  as  the  parcels  are  shipped. 
The  principle  of  both  decisions  is  the  same,  that  the  parties  may  be  a law  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  courts  will  carry  out  their  contracts  as  they  make  them. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME— SURETY’S  LIABILITY. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  General  Term,  June,  1854.  Before  Judges  Mitchell, 
Roosevelt,  and  Clerke.  Draper  vs.  Romeyn. 

Action  against  the  defendant  as  surety  of  a promissory  note.  Defense,  agree- 
ment by  the  plaintiff  with  the  principal  to  extend  the  time  of  payment.  It  ap- 
pears that  when  the  note  fell  due,  the  principal,  who  is  employed  by  the  plaintiff 
as  his  agent,  called  upon  him  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time,  and  in  urging  him 
for  it,  expressed  his  willingness  to  forward  the  sale  of  his  lands  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
agreed  to  let  the  note  stand  for  some  days,  but  refused  to  fix  any  specified  time 
for  payment. 

Clerke,  J. — Did  the  plaintiff  make  such  an  agreement  with  the  principal  as  to 
entitle  the  surety  to  a discharge  trom  his  liability  as  surety? 

It  is  a rule  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  dispute  now,  that  an  extension  of  the 
time  of  payment  for  a single  day,  without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  would  ex- 
onerate him.  But  this  extension  of  the  credit  must  be  founded  on  a considera- 
tion, and  must  be  such  an  agreement  as  precludes  the  creditor  from  enforcing 
payment  against  the  principal  until  the  expiration  of  a specified  period.  In  this 
case,  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  alleged  extension  shows  nothing  like  an 
agreement  of  this  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  it  from  which  a sufficient  consid- 
eration can  ever  be  inferred,  or  such  a promise  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that 
could  prevent  him  from  commencing  an  action  against  the  principal  at  any  time 
after  the  note  became  due.  The  willingness  of  the  principal  to  serve  the  plain- 
tiff in  another  matter  could  not  be  deemed  a legal  consideration  sufficient  to 
support  an  agreement ; and  even  if  it  were,  the  promise  was  too  indefinite  and 
uncertain  to  debar  the  plaintiff  from  resorting  to  his  legal  remedy  against  the 
principal  at  any  time  after  the  note  became  payable  by  its  terms.  The  promise, 
at  most,  was  merely  gratuitous,  and  imported  no  legal  obligation  whatever. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


COMMERCIAL  EMBARRAB8MEHT8— TO*  GATHERING  AND  BURSTING  OF  TBR  STORM THR  BARK 

PANIC — CONDITION  OF  TUB  BARKS  I N KKW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS— ILLEGITIMATE 
BARKS  AND  BARKING  — DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  PUILADELPBIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS 
FOR  OCTOBER,  AND  AT  ALL  THE  MINTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  TUB  TEAR,  AND  SINCE 
TUB  DATE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION— RECEIPTS  FOR  CAS II  DUTIES  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA—IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS — 
EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST — SHIP- 
MENTS OF  SPECIR— COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE— QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  Of 
EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  ETC. 

The  commercial  embarrassments  noticed  in  our  last  have  continued,  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  pressure  has  increased,  until  credit  is  shaken 
everywhere,  and  all  classes  are  made  to  realize  the  insecurity  of  worldly  posses- 
sions. The  causes  which  led  to  this  have  been  a long  time  at  work.  The  pros- 
perity which  prevailed  almost  universally  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year  had  made 
our  businessmen  so  confident  in  their  own  strength, that  all  classes  had  expand- 
ed their  engagements  far  beyond  the  protection  of  their  own  resources,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  storm  which  began  to  gather  on  every  side.  The  first  great 
shock  to  credit  was  the  discovery  of  the  Schuyler  fraud,  which  brought  to  a 
stand  nearly  all  those  works  of  internal  improvement  for  whose  successful  com- 
pletion a large  share  of  public  confidence  was  so  necessary.  Prom  that  moment 
sacrifices  began,  and  the  Railroad  interest  will  never  wholly  recover  from  the 
blow.  The  war  in  Europe  created  more  or  less  money  pressure  abroad,  and 
capitalists  there  were  less  liberal  in  their  investments  here,  at  a time  when  their 
assistance  would  have  been  most  acceptable.  Goods  which  had  accumulated 
abroad  where  the  demand  has  almost  ceased,  were  crowded  upon  our  shores,  at 
whatever  advance  could  be  obtained,  thus  aggravating  the  evil.  At  that  moment* 
instead  of  liberal  shipments  of  breadstuff's  to  cover  this  new  drain  upon  our 
resources,'  the  exports  fell  off,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cereals  in  the  interior* 
and  the  great  scarcity  at  the  seaboard.  The  failure  in  the  harvests  here  bad 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  farmers  were  led  to  hoard  their  products.  The 
3 eotton  crop,  part  of  which  might  have  been  relied  upon  in  this  emergency,  was 
kept  back  by  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Southern  ports.  From  New  York,  those  who  had  contracted  large  foreign 
debts  were  obliged  to  send  the  specie,  and  this  rapidly  increased  the  evil.  While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  seaboard,  a worse  panic  began  in  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  West  and  Northwest.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  to  Borne  extent  in  the  States  on  the  south  of  the 
Ohio,  a large  circulation  of  bank  notes,  mostly  of  the  free  banks,  had  been  ob- 
tained through  expenditures  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the  general  expansion  of 
business.  When  the  contraction  began,  this  circulation  came  in  rapidly,  and 
found  the  banks  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it.  As  the  difficulty  became  known, 
the  excitement  increased,  and  every  effort  made  for  relief  only  higbtened  the 
panic.  All  the  banks  which  had  balances  at  the  East  drew  for  them,  and  bor- 
rowed to  the  extent  of  their  credit  besides,  while  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
perhaps  more,  of  institutions  which  were  really  solvent,  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend payment  A large  number  of  private  bankers  were  carried  down  in  tbe 
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crash,  and  the  distress  became  general.  The  public  mind  is  now  less  excited, 
but  the  difficulty  is  not  removed,  and  cannot  well  be  until  there  be  a revival  of 
business,  by  large  shipments  of  the  produce  now  hoarded.  At  the  South  the 
evil  has  not,  as  yet,  been  so  seriously  felt.  The  planters  have  not  been  for 
many  years  in  bo  secure  a position,  and  if  the  crop  of  cotton  now  making  shall 
sell  briskly  in  Europe,  they  will  escape  to  a great  extent  the  panic  which  has 
elsewhere  prevailed.  During  all  this  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and 
general  disturbance  of  public  confidence,  it  is  a cause  for  congratulation,  that 
the  mercantile  community  have  stood  the  trial  so  nobly.  Very  few  merchants 
previously  in  good  credit  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  payments,  and  even 
among  the  weaker  houses  the  failures  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  increased  supply  of 
metallic  currency  remaining  in  the  country.  Over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  gold  coin  have  been  added  to  the  circulation  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Thus  although  the  rates  of  interest  have  been 
high  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  there  has  been  no  such  scarcity,  of  money  as 
has  been  felt  in  former  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment.  The  impression 
now  prevails  that  the  convulsion  has  reached  its  hight,  and  that  having  passed 
the  crisis  affairs  must  now  gradually  mend. 

The  banks  have  been  severely  tried,  but  those  in  our  large  cities  (with  the 
exceptions  before  noticed,)  have  mostly  stood  the  shock  unmoved.  In  New 
York  the  deposits  have  been  drawn  down  by  country  institutions,  and  thus  the 
loans  on  call,  reserved  for  such  an  emergency,  have  been  called  in,  reducing  the 
total  under  that  head.  The  discounts  have  also  been  contracted  to  meet  the 
drain  of  specie  for  export.  We  annex  a continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of 
the  New  York  city  banks : — 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  OF 


Average  amount 
of  Loans 


Week  ending 

Capital. 

and  Discounts. 

June  8..:. 

$47,454,400 

91,916,710 

June  10. . . . 

47,454,400 

91,016,171 

June  17. . . . 

47,454,400 

90,063,573 

June  24. . . . 

47,454,400 

88.751,952 

July  1.... 

47,657,400 

88,608,491 

July  8.... 

47,657,400 

88,347,281 

July  15. . . . 

47,657,400 

90,437,004 

July  22 

47,657,400 

92,011,870 

July  29. . . . 

47,667,400 

92,588,579 

August  5 . . 

47,657,400 

93,7*23,141 

August  12. . 

47,657,400 

93,435,057 

August  19.. 

47,657,400 

92,880,103 

August  26. . 

47,657,400 

91,447,076 

Sept.  2 

47,657,400 

91,891,188 

Sept  9 

47,657,400 

91,6*28,244 

Sept  16. . . . 

47,657,400 

91,639,782 

Sept.  23. . . . 

47,657,400 

92,095,911 

Sept.  30. . . . 

47,657,400 

92,102,013 

Oct  7 

47,657,400 

91,380,5*25 

Oct.  14 

47,657,400 

88,618,936 

Oct.  21 

47,667,400 

87,092,810 

Oct  28 

47,657,400 

84,709,236 

Nov.  4 

47,657,400 

88,869,101 

Nov.  11.. . . . 

48,163,400 

82,717,052 

Not.  18 

48,163,400 

82,191,974 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 

A ve  rage  A verage  A rernge 

amount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

10,281,969  9,881,714  71,702,290 

9,617,180  9,307,889  72,495,859 

10,013,157  9,144,284  71,959,195 

9,628,375  9,009,726  69,698,724 

11,130,800  9,068,253  71,457,984 

12,267,318  9,195,757  72,718,448 

15,074,093  8,837,681  75,227,383 

15,720.309  8,768,289  75,969,082 

15,386,864  8,756,777  74,790,656 

14,468,981  9,124,648  76,378487 

13,522,023  8,917,179  74,626,389 

14,253,972  8,855,623  73,834,568 

14,395,072  8,811,369  73.781,179 

14,714,618  8,934,682  72,856,727 

14,446,817  8,968,707  73,831,235 

14,484,259  8,820,609  74,467,701 

12,932,386  8,802,623  72,938,458 

12,042,244  8,712,186  71,795,428 

10,630,517  8,918,492  70,285,610 

11,130,377  8,534,188  69,141,597 

10,320,163  8,497,656  65.627,886 

9,826,763  8,131,983  62,792,637 

10,004,686  8,233,126  62,229,011 

10,472,538  8,197,444  61,662,887 

10,801,532  7,877,684  62,181,007 
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We  also  annex  a continuation  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 


Boston  banks: — 

Oct.  23.  Oct.  30.  Not.  6.  Not.  13. 

Capital $82,037,050  $32,081,260  $32,110,650  $32,130,750 

Loan's  and  discounts 50,417,690  50.867,242  61,183,718  51,423, 284 

Specie 3,812,555  3,899,289  3,422,696  8.086,900 

Due  from  other  banks.. . 9,187,049  8,878,262  8,977,444  8,314,811 

Due  to  other  banks 6,895,417  6,017,152  6,045,959  5,904,258 

Deposits 14,052,923  14,245,487  14,670,929  13.985,387 

Circulation 8,718,781  8,668,134  8,535,116  8,656,451 


The  following  will  show  the  latest  returns  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts,  not 
including  the  Boston  banks  noted  above : — 


117  BANKS.  118  BANKS.  180  BANKS, 

Sept.  2.  Oct.  1.  Not.  4. 

Capital $22,508,837  $22,6^8,892  $24,814,727 

Loans  and  discounts 42,457,655  40,661,900  43,844,265 

Specie 928.598  903,591  961,402 

Deposits 6,647,772  4,186,014  5,952.827 

Circulation-..' 16,981,496  15,377,207  12,778,692 


How  far  the  present  excitement  will  go  before  it  is  permanently  checked,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  predict;  but  the  people  will  ere  long  discover  that  they 
are  the  worst  sufferers,  and  that  any  blows  aimed  at  sound  banks  can  but 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  business  community.  While,  therefore,  all  who  have 
the  gift  of  reason  should  exercise  patience  and  forbearance  toward  the  banks  at 
such  a crisis,  the  banks  themselves  should  derive  a useful  lesson  from  the  ex- 
citement. 

Nearly  all  of  the  new  banks  which  have  been  started  in  the  West  and  North- 
west within  the  last  two  years,  have  been  originated  by  speculators  and  not  by 
capitalists,  and  a great  many  of  them  have  been  managed  in  a way  little  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  confidence.  They  have  pushed  out  their  circulation  as  far  from 
home  as  possible,  and  some  have  tried  various  dodges,  in  the  way  of  inaccessible 
locations  and  inconvenient  coins,  to  evade  or  delay  the  redemption  of  their  is- 
sues. Banks  without  capital  can  flourish  only  in  prosperous  times.  They  are, 
in  fact,  borrowers  of  money,  and  when  the  people  ask  them  to  pay  up,  they  find 
the  settlement  exceedingly  inconvenient  If  banks,  which  are  lenders  of  money, 
become  so  expanded  as  to  risk  their  existence,  what  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  banks  which  have  no  capital  to  lend  ? The  recent  shaking  up  of  these  in- 
stitutions will  sift  out  some  of  the  weakest,  and  entitle  those  which  sustain  them- 
selves to  greater  confidence. 

Now  that  the  Assay  Office  at  New  York  is  in  full  operation,  the  deposits  at 
the  Ph'ladelphia  mint  have,  of  course,  largely  decreased;  but  the  receipts  from 
California  have  been  augmented  by  the  arrangement  for  weekly  steamers. 


DKPOSIT8  AND  OOINAGK  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS. 


DEPOSITS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Gold  from  California.  Total  Gold.  Bllrer. 


Philadelphia  Mint $550,000  $600,000  $200,000 

New  Orleans  Mint 26,140  29,571  24,671 

Total  deposits $576,140  $629,571  $224,671 


TotaL 

$800,000 

642,47 


$854,247 
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GOLD  COINAGE. 

Niw  OllIiNI.  Pbiusilfbu. 


Pieces.  Value.  Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces 11,000  f 33, 000  

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars 823,748  1828.748 

Bars 1,822,768 

Total  gold  coinage 11,000  |88,000  823,743  12,146,611 

S1LTKR  COINAGE. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars 600,000  $260,000  168,000  $84,000 

Quarter  dollars  800,000  76,000  24,000  6,000 

Dimes 600.000  60,000 

Half  dimes 700,000  86,000 

Three  cent  pieces  * 

Total  silver  coinage 800,000  $326,000  1,892,000  $176,000 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 466,246  $4,862 

Total  coinage 811,000  $368,000  2,201,989  $2,826,378 


We  annex  a summary  of  the  items  of  coinage  at  the  mint  and  all  the  branches 
down  to  the  close  of  September : — 

SUMMARY  or  COINAGE  EXECUTED  AT  THE  MINT  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  BRANCHES, 
rROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  SEPTEMBER  80TH,  1864. 


GOLD. 

Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles 760,818  $16,016,260  00 

Eagles 177,674  1,776,740  00 

Half  eagles 614,697  2,673,485  00 

Three-dollar  pieces 129.9S8  889.984  00 

Quarter  eagles  667,769  1,669,897  60 

Dollars 1,002,303  1,002,303  00 

Fine  bars... ......  9,476,646  62 

Unparted  bars.. 4,086,479  00 

Total 8,248,144  $86,990,206  12 

% 

SILVER. 

Pieces.  Value. 

Dollars 88,140  $83,140  00 

Half  dollars 6,768,000  8,884.000  00 

Quarter  dollars 11,796,000  2,949,000  00 

Dimes 8,880,000  888,000  00 

Half  dimes 6,800,000  290,000  00 

Trimes 400,000  12,000  00 

Total 28,627,140  $7,061,140  00 

COPPER. 

Cents 8,777,689  $87,776  89 

Total  coinage 86,647,878  $48,079,121  10 
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The  total  amount  of  coinage  at  the  Mini  and  Branch  Mints  of  the 

United  States  since  the  organization  in  179$  to  80th  Sept,  1854.  $424,876,420  03 


Of  this  sum  there  was  in  gold 828,284,597  06 

“ silver 95,090,529  00 

“ copper 1,551,298  09 

Of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  and  Branches  since  the  discovery  of 

gold  in  California,  the  amount  is 261,664,291  66 

Of  the  latter  sum,  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  gold  miues  have  pro* 
duced,  from  1849  to  1853,  both  inclusive 8,560,685  50 


The  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York  correspond  with  the 
value  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for  consumption  and  withdrawn  from  warehouse. 
For  the  month  of  October,  as  well  as  during  each  previous  quarter  of  the  year, 
the  total  shows  a comparative  decline. 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1851.  mi  185*.  1854. 

First  quarter $9,295,257  80  $7,617,887  72  $11,125,500  47  $10,878,699  81 

Second  quarter 7,857,408  80  6,632,425  16  10,041,829  03  8,864,261  45 

Third  quarter 9,402,997  30  10,281,190  08  18,613,105  14  12,699,868  05 

In  October 1,968,516  17  2,892,109  67  2,705,694  33  2,402,116  10 


Total  10  months.  $28,014,179  07  $26,923,612  48  $37,486,128  97  $34,839,943  91 


The  following  will  show  the  comparative  receipts,  for  duties,  at  Philadelphia 


since  January  1st: — 

January. 

1854. 

$539,292  78 

18»2. 

$316,877  65 

18». 

$267,010  26 

February 

625,008  25 

489,003  00 

623,624  75 

March 

. 816,333  70 

867.407  70 

894,023  80 

April 

. 879,471  46 

803,922  68 

264,753  55 

May 

328,422  95 

267,736  70 

282,221  SO 

June 

. 304,754  75 

261,290  60 

628,503  90 

July 

485,168  50 

414,884  85 

655,489  00 

August 

601,153  70 

490,190  70 

615,512  10 

September 

315,292  60 

825,077  00 

521,811  00 

October 

247,187  79 

210,149  52 

302,941  80 

Total 

. $8,662,724  72 

$3,685,846  45 

$4,865,426  65 

The  imports  from  foreign  port9  continue  to  decline,  both  in  quantity  and 
value.  At  New  York  the  receipts  for  October  were  $1,151,887  less  than  for 
October  last  year,  but  $2,383,165  greater  than  for  October,  1852,  and  $2,453,364 
greater  than  for  October,  1851.  The  falling  off  in  dutiable  goods  is  still 
greater,  but  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  largely  increased,  and  will  be  still 
greater  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  British  Provinces  is  carried  into 
effect  We  annex  a carefully  prepared  summary : — 

POREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

1851.  18SI.  18&  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $5,790,795  $7,775,614  $9,687,601  $7,645,071 

T'v  . 1 e 1 ! « next  uni  i n.  a aa.  a aia  ... 


Entered  for  warehousing 1,204,994  694,426  1,866,866  2,210,646 

Free  goods 1,558,720  216,143  422,156  1,086,467 

Specie  and  bullion 23,165  62,690  266,302  88,854 


Total  entered  at  the  port $8,577,674  $8,647,878  $12,182,926  $11,081,038 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. 1,602,486  1,266,670  1,188,98$  2,070,544 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  entered  warehouse  during  the  month  is  much 
larger  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  but  the  withdrawals  show  a much 
greater  increase,  holders  being  anxious  to  crowd  off  stocks,  as  money  has  been 
scarce  and  prices  daily  declining.  The  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January 
1st,  are  $4,160,649  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  but  $52,609,120 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $44,757,982  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1851.  The  falling  off,  in  comparison  with  last  year,  would  be 
still  greater  but  for  the  increase  in  the  warehousing  business  and  the  receipts 
of  free  goods. 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  TEN  MONTHS,  FROM 

JANUARY  1ST. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption 196,216,866  $91,080,891  $184,776,790  $120,408,906 

Entered  for  warehousing 11,914,911  7,184,816  19,268,112  26,780,869 

Free  goods 8,728,882  10,884,818  11,886,972  14,204,626 

Specie  and  bullion 1,806,694  2,214,644  2,168,669  2,029,996 


Total  entered  at  the  port 118,666,802  110,814,664  167,664,488  168,428,784 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse...  11,408,970  18,468,496  12,871,001  19,607,761 

In  classifying  the  receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  for  October,  we  find 
that  the  decline  has  been  altogether  in  dry  goods,  and  that  in  fact  the  falling  off 
in  this  particular  is  greater  than  the  total  decline  for  the  month,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  other  foreign  merchandise.  Thus,  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry 
goods  for  October  are  $2,101,436  less  than  for  October,  1853;  $899,621  less 
than  for  October,  1852 ; and  only  $22,854  greater  than  for  October,  1851. 


IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRT  GOOD8  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 

1869. 

185!. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton- 

Manufactures  of  silk- 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellanous  dry  goods. 

$416,788 

229,166 

687,866 

278,065 

195,475 

$1,077,608 

887,454 

1,817,805 

418,464 

168,879 

$1,270,014 

505,323 

1,897,424 

436,059 

292,486 

$578,608 

256.956 

681,959 

842,655 

245,998 

Total 

$1,801,199 

$8,864,210 

$8,901,806 

$2,066,071 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1853. 

185!. 

1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$78,782 

48,188 

144,646 

58,667 

68,688 

$49,986 
28,798 
141,266 
80,619 
82  666 

$114,578 

49,881 

63,824 

22,697 

17,964 

$886,485 

62,319 

166,019 

46,488 

18,863 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

9898,891 

1,801,799 

$288,076 

8,864,210 

$268,844 

8,901,806 

$629,119 

2,066,071 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

$2,196,620 

$8,647,286 

$4,160,149 

$2,686,190 
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ENTERED  roa  WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

SR 

GO 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  ......... 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

..  $128,408 

90,130 
494,462 
. . 98,658 

..  78,081 

$86,195 

67,180 

19,718 

27,984 

68,776 

$208,609 

244,165 

278,991 

155,144 

22,624 

$198,851 

70,586 

111,091 

179,705 

98/188 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

..  $884,739 

. . 1,801,799 

$244,803 

3,864,210 

$909,523 

8,901,805 

$653,321 

2,066,071 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . 

..  $2,686,538 

$3,609,013  $4,810,828 

$2,709,392 

The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  IJjTew  York  since  January  1st,  are  $6,430,660 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year;  bat  $22,867,711  greater  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $18,776,877  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1851. 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  TOR  TEN  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  1852.  185*.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $12,382,696  $13,156,688  $22,989,636  $17,209,293 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,677,633  8,294,133  12,722,383  12,559,194 

Manufactures  of  silk 20,515,911  18,337,561  28,922,651  23,398.759 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,434,990  6,194,736  6,835,193  5,921,826 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 3,282,954  3,644,199  4,760.638  4,932,265 

Total $50,294,084  $48,627,317  $76,220,301  $64,021,337 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851.  185!.  185*.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,766,937  $1,517,239  $1,912,709  $3,879,052 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,285,528  1,319,801  931,970  2,451,505 

Manufactures  of  silk : 1,370,361  1,779,738  1,217,485  2,780,003 

Manufactures  of  flax 561,144  745,126  230,754  771,476 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 880,185  829,108  299,697  850,425 

Total $5,364,165  $5,691,007  $4,592,566  $10,232,461 


Add  entered  for  consumption. .. . 60,294,084  48,627,817  76,220,301  64,021,337 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $55,658,239  $54,818,824  $80,812,866  $74,253,798 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851.  185!.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,067,617  $1,185,072  $2,410,688  $4,599,887 

Manufactures  of  ootton 1,432,836  802,609  1,404,349  2,424,134 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,288,848  1,832,565  1,614,669  3,358,043 

Manufactures  of  flax 718,765  8*28,368  453,823  1,076^539 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ........  431,756  366,575  SS7,157  630,287 

Total $6,939,316  $4,515,189  $6,220,636  $11,988,940 

Add  entered  for  consumption. .. . 50,294,084  48,627,317  76,220,801  64,021,33T 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . $57,288,400  $53,142,506  $82,440,987  $76,010,277 

The  receipts  of  cottons  and  miscellaneous  goods  have  slightly  increased,  while 
silks  and  woolens  have  materially  declined.  To  show  this  more  clearly  we  have 
thrown  into  one  comparative  table  the  goods  entered  directly  for  consumption. 
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and  those  entered  for  warehousing*  thus  showing  the  total  receipts  at  the  porty 
of  each  class  of  goods : — 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NSW  YORK  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  1ST 


185*.  1854.  Difference. 

Manufactures  of  wool $26,400,274  $21,809,180  Decrease. . $3,691,094 

Manufactures  of  cotton 14,126,732  14,983,828  Increase..  856,596 

Manufactures  of  silk 80,537,220  26,756,802  Decrease..  3,780,418 

Manufactures  of  flax 7,289,016  6,998,416  Decrease..  290,601 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 5,087,695  5,462,562  Increase  . . 874,867 


Total  imports. $82,440,987  $76,010,277  Decrease..  $6,480,660 


The  receipts  of  dry  goods  are  daily  diminishing  at  all  the  ports,  and  the  total 
for  November  will  show  a still  greater  comparative  decline. 

The  exports  from  Southern  ports  have  increased,  but  from  New  York  the 
shipments  of  produce  for  the  month  show  a decline,  owing  to  the  high  prices, 
and  the  continued  scarcity  of  stock.  The  total  shipments  in  October  from  the 
last-named  port,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $1)325,813  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year,  but  $1,051,248  greater  than  for  October,  1862,  and 
$1,949,209  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparison : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..  • 
Specie 

Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


1851. 

$2,702,382 

106,626 

868,292 

1,779,707 


$4,947,007 

3,167,300 


185!. 

$8,497,874 

82,886 

484,801 

2,452,301 


$6,517,862 

4,066,561 


1851. 

$5,459,401 

63,687 

719,534 

4,767,972 


$11,000,594 

6,442,622 


1854. 

$4,672,017 

128,780 

816,012 

8,869,898 


$8,476,207 

5,116,809 


The  exports  of  specie  have  been  large,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  total  shipped 
daring  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Enough  has,  however,  been  sent  to  in- 
crease the  monetary  excitement,  and  add  to  the  severity  of  the  pressure.  The 
total  exports  of  produce  and  merchandise  since  January  1st  are  $2,044,700 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $14,450,623  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $15,145,213  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1851.  The  shipments  of  specie  for  the  year  show  an  excess  even  over  the 
large  total  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1851 : — 


EXPORT8  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  TEN  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  Isfj 

1851.  185!.  185*.  1851. 

Domestic  produce $34,200,828  $34,239,486  $45,884,119  $47,897,861 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 637,527  799,512  1,217,683  1,445,079 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). . 3,275,027  8,768,974  4,112,093  8,915,655 

Specie 33,040,978  23,106,137  19,765,730  88,663,141 


Total  exports $71,154,860  $61,914,109  $70,979,625  $86,821,786 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 88,113,382  38,807,972  51,213,895  53,258,595 

As  much  interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  exports  of  specie,  we  annex 
a statement  showing  the  monthly  shipments  from  New  York  since  January  lsty 
1850:— 
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EXPORTS  Or  SPECIE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


1850. 

1861. 

186S. 

1811. 

1854. 

January 

$90,861 

$1,266,281 

$2,868,958 

$747,679 

$1,845,682 

February. 

278,708 

1,007,689 

8,551,543 

1,121,080 

679,724 

March 

172,087 

2,868,861 

611,994 

692,479 

1,466,127 

April 

290,407 

8,482,182 

200,266 

767,055 

8,474,525 

May. 

741,785 

4,606,135 

1,834,893 

2,162,467 

8,661,626 

June 

880,484 

6,462,867 

8,556,356 

8,264,282 

6,168,183 

July. 

1,518,080 

6,004,170 

2,971,499 

8,924,612 

2,922,452 

August 

1,441,786 

2,673,444 

2,985,882 

1,188,978 

4,648,820 

September 

1,088,918 

3,490,142 

2,122,495 

1,244,191 

6,647,104 

October. 

1,421,828 

1,779,707 

2,452,801 

4,767,972 

3,869,398 

November 

905,894 

5,033,995 

809,813 

8,866,776 

December. 

1,208,760 

6,668,286 

1,180,305 

8,131,861 



Total 

$9,982,948 

$48,748,209 

$26,096,265 

$26,768,866 

The  total  for  the  year  will  hardly  reach  the  same  amount  as  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1851.  We  do  not  look  for  very  large  shipments  of  produce 
from  New  York,  or  any  of  the  Northern  ports,  before  the  opening  of  navigation 
next  spring,  but  from  the  Southern  ports,  and  especially  from  New  Orleans,  the 
exports  will  probably  be  large  during  the  winter  months.  We  annex  a com- 
parison of  the  shipments  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  from 
the  port  of  New  York  from  January  1st  to  November  18th,  inclusive : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  1ST  TO  NOVEMBER  18TH. 


1851. 

1854. 

1851. 

1854. 

Ashes — pots. . 

..bbls  9,288 

8,827 

Naval  stores. . , 

...bbls  410,018 

674,978 

pearls 

668 

1,819 

Oils — whale. . . 

..galls  243,784 

279,187 

Beeswax 

...lb*  184,716 

202,489 

sperm  . . 

603,574 

Breadstuff* — 

lard  . . . . 

51,289 

28,782 

Wheat  flour 

.bblal  ,682,296 

911,688 

linseed . 

19,328 

7,088 

Kye  flour  . . 

8,161 

9,454 

Com  meal. . 

89,415 

68,844 

Provision s — 

Wheat 

,buah8, 684,288 

1,674,626 

Pork 

.bbla  68,696 

96,119 

Rye 

10,202 

816,158 

Beef 

60,256 

Oats 

.....  61,087 

40,554 

Cut  meats... 

. .Ibe7,727,687  16,196,048 

Barley 

100 

Butter 

1,744,709 

1,875,968 

Corn 

719,561 

8,429,680 

Cheese 

9,537,659 

Candles — mold-boxes  41,468 

46,975 

Lard 

6,029,612  12,778,448 

sperm 

8,815 

Rice 

. .tree  23,086 

21,645 

Coal 

..tons  28,138 

21,606 

Tallow 

..  Ibs2,564,776 

4,996,620 

Cotton 

.bale*  866,284 

272,169 

Tobacco,  crude. , 

..pkgs  21,747 

33,758 

Hay 

3,476 

Do.,  manufactured.lbs5,366,275 

8,108,471 

Hops 

6,855 

Whalebone 

2,815,076 

1,632,944 

As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the  returns  from  all  the  ports 
are  compiled,  we  annex  a comparative  summary  of  the  shipments  from  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30lh,  showing  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  of  about  75  per  cent.  The  shipments  for  the  last 
quarter  named  include  $4,600,000  to  Great  Britain,  and  $2,000,000  to  France. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  FOREIGN  FORT8  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEM- 
BER 80. 


mi  m. 

Domestic  produce  in  American  vessels.. . . . $4,175,452  $8,828,949 

Foreign  vessels 1,842,181  1,589,918 


isa 

$8,208,116 

1,186,638 


Total  domestic  produce 


$5,517,688  $5,868,867  $9,889,754 
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1819.  18U.  1854. 

Foreign  prodace  in  American  veeeels. 72,504  27,898  26,250 

Foreign  Teasels 8,184  13,758  22,827 

Total  exports  $5,598,821  $5,410,018  $9,488,881 

We  do  expect  this  ratio  of  increase  to  continue  for  another  quarter,  but  we 
do  look  for  large  shipments  both  of  cotton  and  breadstuff*,  during  the  whole  of 
the  next  five  months. 


NEW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  MONTH  ENDING  NOVEMBER  17. 

r&CPA&ED  r OR  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  DT  UHLHORN  & fREDERICKiON,  BROKERS, NEW  TORS. 

Our  market  duriDg  the  entire  month  under  review  has  been  extremely  spiritless ; 
the  weather  for  maturing  and  picking  the  crop  has  continued  favorable ; larger  esti- 
mates of  the  yield  have  been  indulged  in ; buyers  have  operated  with  caution,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  moderate  demand  for  the  home  trade,  the  inquiry  for  export 
has  been  of  a most  limited  character.  The  shipments,  nevertheless,  from  first  hands 
have  been  large,  and  with  increasing  stock  and  a stringent  money  market,  there  has 
been  no  other  outlet  to  the  successive  accumulations.  The  foreign  advices  received 
during  the  month  in  relation  to  cotton  are  but  a repetition  of  those  of  the  month  pre- 
vious, namely,  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  holders  to  realize,  and  in  consequence,  and 
as  usual,  classification  has  been  sacrificed  to  price,  in  order  to  obtain  a buyer.  The 
demand  in  our  own  market  has  been  mostly  on  spinners*  account  and  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  few  lots  bought  for  export  have  been  on  a parity  with  Liverpool 
prices,  which  the  irregularity  in  prices  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  have 
caused  holders  to  accept. 

For  the  week  ending  October  27th  the  sales  are  estimated  at  8,000  bales ; buyers 
obtained  a slight  advantage  in  price.  Foreign  accounts  being  of  a gloomy  character , 
and  the  large  and  extensive  failures  reported  in  Liverpool  and  London,  induced  oper- 
tors  to  act  with  more  caution.  Our  market  closed  quietly  at  the  annexed  figures : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  OCTOBER  27TH  POE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES : — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7$  7 4 7$  8 

Middling 9*  9*  9$  9$ 

Middling  fair 10*  10$  10$  10* 

Fair 10$  10*  11  11$ 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  November  3d,  continued  on  a moderate  scale 
at  a still  further  decline.  The  sales  did  not  exceed  4,000  bales,  of  which  the  home 
trade  took  a large  proportion.  Several  lots  in  transitu  changed  hands ; but  with  the 
exception  of  a few  purchases  for  the  continental  ports,  there  was  but  little  inquiry  for 
shipment.  The  market  closed  at  the  following  rates : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  Sd  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES:— 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  It  Texas. 

Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7$ 

Middling 9$  9$  9*  9$ 

Middling  fair 10$  10*  10*  10$ 

Fair 10*  10$  11  11$ 


The  sales  are  estimated  at  8,000  bales  for  the  week  ending  November  10th.  The 
market  was  very  irregular,  and  holders  were  anxious  sellers,  but  owing  to  the  favora- 
ble reports  from  the  South  in  regard  to  the  crop,  buyers  were  not  disposed  to  operate, 
and  the  principal  sales  were  Sot  domestic  consumption.  The  week  closed  heavy  at 
the  following  nominal  quotations : — 
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PRICKS  ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  10TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  VARIETIES ! — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  fc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7*  7*  7*  7f 

Middling 9*  9*  9f  9f 

Middling  fair 10f  10*  10*  lOf 

Fair 10*  10*  10*  11 


With  sales  of  about  3,600  bales  the  market  for  the  week  ending  November  17th 
showed  more  variation  in  prices,  and  holders  seemed  disposed  to  sell  at  any  rate  ob- 
tainable. Towards  the  close  of  the  week,  however,  rather  more  favorable  foreign 
accounts  were  received,  and  in  connection  with  reports  of  kitting  frost  as  far  south  as 
Alabama,  the  decline  in  the  staple  for  the  moment  was  arrested.  The  general  feel- 
ing however,  is  rather  against  present  prices,  and  nothing  short  of  a low  range  of 
figures  are  now  in  favor.  The  market  closed  at  the  following  rates  : — 

PRICKS  ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  17th  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES! 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fcTexaa 


Ordinary ..  7*  7*  7*  7* 

Middling 9 9*  9*  9* 

Middling  fair 9|  9*  10*  lOf 

Fair 10*  10*  10*  lOf 


Crop — estimates.  The  weather  since  onr  last  has  been  extremely  fine  for  the 
crop,  and  the  damage  by  frost  of  rather  an  unimportant  character.  The  decline  in  all 
the  Southern  markets  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  increased  estimates  now  pot 
forth,  and  which  range  from  3,100,000  to  8,260,000  bales. 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


BEAL  ABB  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IB  CHICA80  IB  1864. 


Each  succeeding  year,  says  the  Chicago  Democrat,  shows  a steady  increase  in  tbs 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Chicago.  The  figures  on  the  assessors" 
books  are  one  means  by  which  we  may  gauge  our  prosperity,  when  one  year  is  com- 
pared with  another ; but  H must  be  remembered  that  these  valuations  are  much  be- 
low wbat  the  property  would  bring  in  the  market  We  present  from  the  assessors’ 
books  the  following : — 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  TAXES  FOR  1864. 


divisions. 
South. . . . 
South. .. 
West. . . ., 

West 

North.... 
North. . . . 


Valuation  of  Valuation  of  General 

real  estate.  personal  estate.  taxes. 

$8,667,840  $59,276  96 

$4,467,646  29,039  04 

7,442,799  66,985  20 

647,906  6,831  15 

2,890,106  26,010  94 

286,043  2,574  39 


Total 18,990,744  5,401,496  186,716  39 

The  value  of  the  real  estate,  as  assessed  in  1853,  was  $18,479,007 ; for  the  present 
year  it  is  $18,990,744 — showing  an  increase  of  $611,737. 

The  valuation  of  the  personal  property  in  1853  waa  $4,460,680;  for  1864  it  is 
$6,401,496 — showing  an  increase  of  $960,865. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1868  waa  $22,929,637— giving 
in  increase  of  $1,462,602. 


* 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  PRODUCT. 

[FROM  TO*  BAN  FRANCISCO  PLACER  TIMES.] 

In  regard  to  the  gold  resources  of  the  State,  the  mines,  notwithstanding  the  appre* 
hensions  frequently  expressed  abroad,  continue  to  yield  their  treasure  id  unabated 
abundance,  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  since  their  discovery,  have  the  prospects  been 
more  cheering.  It  is  true  that  in  many  localities,  where  the  surface  diggings  have 
been  exhausted,  successful  mining  requires  more  labor,  and  a greater  investment  of 
capital  than  formerly.  The  surface  diggings  which  M pay”  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  gold  hereafter  to  find  its  way  into  the  market  will  probably 
be  obtained  either  by  tunneling  the  mountains  or  flumiog  their  streams.  Still,  many 
of  the  old  localities,  long  since  thought  to  be  exhausted,  are  found,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  by  ditching,  to  reward  well  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Such  works 
as  those  referred  to  are  invaluable  to  the  mining  regions,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  well-directed  attention  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Some 
counties,  recently  involved  in  debt,  have  been  redeemed  through  their  operation,  and 
are  now  prosperous.  El  Dorado  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance.  Eighteen  months 
ago  her  stock  could  scarcely  be  sold  for  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  She  is  now  out  of 
debt,  and  has  some  $20,000  surplus  in  her  treasury.  She  owns  about  $ 2,000,000  in 
ditch  property. 

The  introduction  of  water  has  opened  a new  field  of  operations  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  mountains  are  being  washed  from  their  summits  to  their  bases.  The  present  is 
the  commencement  of  the  season  for  such  an  enterprise,  the  river  beds  being  relin- 
quished, in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  waters. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  is  as  great  as  in 
former  years,  but  at  no  previous  period,  perhaps,  was  individual  gain  so  ^reat  as  at 
present  By  combining  labor,  ana  investing  capital  in  extensive  works,  miners  have 
become  more  provident  and  save  more  of  their  earnings  than  was  formerly  the  case 
when  they  depended  on  individual  enterprise.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  means  of 
living  is  scarcely  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  a few  years  ago,  and  hence  the  miner  is 
enabled  to  save  a much  larger  share  of  his  earnings  now  than  then. 

By  the  following  tabular  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  amount  of  treasure  shipped  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  or 
deposited  in  the  Branch  Mint  for  coinage,  the  yield  of  the  mines  the  present  year,  np 
to  the  1st  inst,,  exceeds  that  of  a corresponding  period  of  last  year  about  half  a mil- 
lion of  dollars.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  dust,  the  result  of  the  present 
year’s  labor,  yet  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  miners,  as  occasions  to  part  with  it  have 
been  far  less  pressing  the  present  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  following  have  been  the  semi  monthly  shipments,  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1863  and  1864  respectively: — 

1853.  1854.  1853.  1854. 

January  16....  $1,744,399  $1,729,632  June  16 $2,223,870  $2,246,213 

February  1 2,430,000  1,766,488  July  1 2,004,149  2,067,876 

February  15...  2,890,568  2,081,729  July  16 2,128,052  1,966,953 

March  1 2,066,338  1,549,647  August  1 2,462,488  2,159,318 

March  16 2,419,400  1,816,724  August  16 2,243,094  2,165,898 

April  1 2,284,808  2,206,789  September  U. . 2,416,709  2,888,551 

April  16 2,596,660  2,312,424  September  16. . 2,193,864  1,951,466 

May  1 2,180,738  2,149,681  October  1 2,559,636  2,301,788 

May  16 2,611,986  2,847,444  

June  1 2,604,683  2,685,615  Total $41,860,732  $37,868,076 

Showing  a decrease  in  1854  of  $4,002,656.  To  effect  this  deficiency,  we  have  the 
following  amounts  deposited  at  the  Branch  Mint  in  San  Francisco  for  coinage,  since 
that  establishment  went  into  operation  in  April  last : — 

GOLD  DEPOSITED  FOR  COINAGE. 

April or.  36,893.09  $667,991.25  Aug .or.  56,680.62  1,042,511.95 

May 48,888.22  776,322.60  Sept 58,049.25  1,124,938.42 

June 28,858.76  437,629.02  

July 26,104.72  457,776.10  Total.... o*.  248,869.66  $4,627,168.34 

By  adding,  therefore,  the  amount  deposited  for  coinage,  to  the  amount  manifested 
by  steamers,  we  have  $42,385 ,244  or  $524,512  more  than  was  shipped  during  a cor- 
responding period  of  1858. 
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TRADE  AND  GOLD  8UPPLIE8  OF  ENGLAND. 

[From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  18, 1854.] 

The  importations  of  the  precious  metals  have  for  weeks  and  months  past  been  con- 
siderable, keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  gold,  whether  for  home  purposes  or  fog 
shipment  to  the  continent.  It  will  not,  however,  have  been  forgotten  tnat  we  have  on 
several  occasions,  since  the  eastern  question  assumed  a serious  aspect,  called  attention 
to  the  certainty  of  an  European  war  drawing  gold  from  this  country  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  beyond  the  general  anticipation.  The  enormous  yield  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  mines  has  not  greatly  increased  our  stock  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  We  have  shown  that  the  expansion  of  trade,  caused  by  an  en- 
larged supply  of  the  precious  metals,  would  absorb  the  whole  of  that  supply,  and 
that  it  would  not  remain  in  thU  country  an  unproductive  and  cumbersome  burden,  but 
would  be  distributed  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  gold  ha3  been  iu  demand,  there 
it  has  gone.  Europe  has  taken  a large  share.  India  and  China  another  portion,  and 
the  rest  has  been  generally  distributed.  It  has  not  remained  in  England,  aod  the 
supply  and  demand  have  been  more  or  less  equal.  That  gold  has  become  more  plen- 
tiful abroad  since  its  discovery  in  the  Australian  and  Californian  mines,  is  evident 
from  a variety  of  facts.  Take,  for  example,  France.  Until  the  present  year,  gold 
has  almost  borne  a premium,  greater  or  less,  as  the  supply  or  demand  varied,  and  no 
later  than  last  year  the  exchange  brokers  of  Paris  invariably  demanded  a premiu  m 
upon  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.  During  the  present  year  they,  on  the  contrary,  give 
gold  freely  for  notes  without  a premium.  At  Constantinople,  again,  English  sover- 
eigns, which  once  were  scarce,  are  now  plentiful.  The  natural  expansion  of  trade, 
produced  by  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  England  during  the  last  few 
years,  combined  with  general  prosperity,  and  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  causes, 
are,  in  conjunction  with  the  large  amount  of  corn  we  had  to  pay  for,  the  primary 
causes  of  the  great  distribution  here  referred  to.  Of  the  enormous  arrivals  of  gold 
in  England,  nothing  now  remains  of  them  here.  Gold  and  silver  are  still  wanted  on 
the  continent ; and  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  importations  into  this  coun- 
try, the  demand  abroad  will  still  be  supplied  by  us,  and  will  keep  in  check  any  very 
great  preponderance  of  supply  over  our  own  wants.  It  will  ba  seen  by  the  following 
table  that,  although  the  importation  from  all  parts  this  year  have  been  very  large,  the 
stock  of  bullion  has  not  increased ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  decreased.  This  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  as  it  shows  how  ready  a market  we  find  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
moat  serious  burden.  While  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  bank  does  not  fall  below  a 
certain  point,  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness  when  we  see  gold  go  out  as  fast  as  it 
comes  into  the  country,  for  we  shall  do  a larger  trade,  and  consequently  derive  a 


greater  profit : — 

Total 

arrivals  of 

Bullion 
in  Bank  of 

Total 

arrivals  of 

Bullton 

In  Bank  of 

Week  ending— 

gold. 

England. 

Week  ending— 

gold. 

England. 

January  7 . . . . 

£1,070,000  £15,881,072 

June  3.... 

£110,000  £12,750.149 

14.... 

280,000 

16,069,182 

10.... 

578,000 

12,728,058 

21.... 

675,000 

16,096,206 

17.... 

860,000 

13,109,377 

28.... 

820,000 

16,228,214 

24.... 

760,000 

13,869,975 

February  4.... 

885,000 

16,226,688 

July  1 . . . . 

670,000 

14,215,598 

11.... 

400,000 

16,203,528 

8.... 

250,000 

14,021,207 

18.... 

780,000 

16,255,818 

15 

162,000 

13,823,872 

25.... 

240,000 

16,286,165 

22.... 

880,000 

13,633,679 

March  4.... 

4,000 

15,908,903 

29 

372,000 

13,484,324 

11.... 

672,000 

15,896,685 

August  6. . . . 

800,000 

18,299,510 

18.... 

400,000 

14,822,889 

12.... 

676,000 

18,561,821 

25.... 

14,629,282 

19.... 

408,000 

18,701,292 

April  1 . . . . 

922,000 

14,449,718 

26.... 

206,000 

18,635,424 

8.... 

270,000 

14,140,599 

Septemb’r  2 . . . . 

700,000 

13,368,871 

16.... 

18,510,878 

9.... 

232,000 

13,321,819 

22.... 

600,000 

18,314,098 

16.... 

1,000,000 

13,279,870 

29.... 

720,000 

12,916,926 

23.... 

857,000 

18,228,836 

May  6 . . . . 

218,000 

12,608,079 

30.... 

730.000 

13,059,870 

18.... 

94,000 

12,689,366 

October  7 . . . . 

480,000 

1 2,97  2,466 

20 

27.... 

650.000 

610.000 

12,513,969 

12,740,849 

14.... 

1,000,000 

We  have  here  a total  importation  of  gold  into  this  country,  during  a period  of  nine 
mouths  and  a half,  of  £20,720,000,  and  a diminution  during  the  same  period  in  the 
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stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Baok  of  England  of  £8,318,679.  Until  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  fact  of  the  large  arrivals  of  gold  fiuding  no  resting-place  here  has 
caused  no  surprise,  because  the  public  were  well  aware  that  shipments  to  the  conti- 
nent continued.  Since  the  late  favorable  turn,  however,  in  the  rates  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, which  it  was  expected  would  check  the  drain  upon  our  metallic  resources,  it 
has  become  a matter  of  surprise  that  gold  does  not  accumulate,  notwithstanding  the 
large  arrivals  week  after  week,  nod  the  well-known  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained, the  exports  to  the  continent  have  nearly  ceased.  None  of  the  late  arrivals, 
it  must  be  observed,  have  gone  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  stock 
of  bullion  has  steadily  diminished.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a very  large  quantity 
of  gold  goes  abroad,  of  which  the  public  have  no  knowledge,  and  the  amount  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  East,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  commissariat  and  other  departments  necessarily  absorb  a very  large  Bum.  This 
drain  goes  on,  to  some  extent,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
thus  it  will  continue.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  record  should  be  taken  at  the 
various  custom- houses  of  England  of  the  precious  metals  exported,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  such  return  kept  The  subject  is,  however,  intended  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  next  session,  with  a view  to  obtain  as  authentic  a record  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  guidance  of  the  monetary  and  commercial  interests. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  returns  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  for  the  weeks  ending  October  16th  and 
28d,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  statement  For  similar  statements  for  last  weeks  in 
April  and  June,  see  Merchants*  Magazine  for  July  and  September,  1864. 

OA8H  A88KTS. 


-LOANS. v , SPECIE.  - 


Oct.  23. 

Oct.  16. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  16. 

Citizens'  Bank 

. $8,463,806 

$8,423,486 

$1,397,586 

$1,852,206 

Canal  Bank 

. 2,701,474 

2,658,141 

1,248,969 

1,261,255 

Louisiana 

. 3,423,278 

8,305,164 

1,696,232 

1,865,893 

Louisiana  State 

2,945,422 

2,867,499 

1,738,567 

1,721,290 

Mechanics’  and  Traders .. . . 

. 963,136 

973,319 

242,112 

186,185 

Baok  of  New  Orleans 

846,451 

818,911 

238,343 

225,115 

Southern  Bank 

. 561,656 

612,298 

156,741 

118,815 

Union  Bank 

769,400 

716,797 

165,312 

156,799 

Total 

15,661,624 

15,369,509 

6,783,832 

6,486,368 

Increase 

292  11 K 

297,464 

CASH  LIABILITIES. 

/ CIRCULATION. \ 

, DEPOSITS. * 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  16. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  16. 

Citizens’  Bank 

$1,748,320 

$1,710,065 

$1,817,628 

$1,799,967 

Canal  Bank 

1,186,805 

1,145,565 

1,128,152 

1,041,129 

Louisiana  Bank 

962,409 

1,003,549 

2,656,196 

2,479,884 

Louisiana  State 

1,077,960 

1,037,420 

2,821,968 

2,881,280 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’ 

81,615 

66,585 

620,898 

625,049 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 

393,945 

402,915 

640,188 

640,485 

Southern  Bank 

272,565 

271,410 

252,680 

816,673 

Union  Bank 

809,705 

303,815 

494,588 

443,755 

Total ; 

6,982,724 

6,680,774 

10,326,898 

10,878,172 

Increase 

1,960 

248,726 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cash  assets,  the  banks  hold  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
change to  the  extent  of  the  respective  figures  opposite  : — 

Bank  of  Louisiana $167,098  Mechanics’ and  Traders’ Bank.  $10,708 

Canal  Bank 808,040  Citizens’ Bank.'. 217,666 

Southern  Bank 468,380  Bank  of  New  Orleans 221,028 

Louisiana  State  Baok 11,267  Union  Bank 181,882 


Total 


$1,666,899 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  8TAMP  ACT. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  new  stamp  act  of 
1854,  which  is  now  in  force.  We  have  taken  chiefly  such  parts  of  the  act  as  relate 
to  bills  of  exchange,  Ac.,  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant s’  Magazine  in  the  United  States : — 

Bills  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  denoted  by  adhesive  stamps,  and 
not  to  be  negotiated  without  such  stamps  being  affixed.  With  regard  to  bankers’  drafts, 
by  the  present  law  drafts  drawn  on  bankers  within  fifteen  miles  are  exempted  from 
duty,  but  by  this  act  a draft  cannot  be  remitted  or  sent  beyond  fifteen  miles  unless 
duly  stamped,  or  be  received  in  payment,  or  as  a security,  or  otherwise  circulated, 
under  a penalty  of  £50. 

All  bank-notes  other  than  the  Bank  of  Eogland  are  to  be  liable  to  duty.  There  is 
a clause  repealing  the  exemption  from  receipt  stamp  duty  of  letters  by  the  general 
post,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  bills,  notes,  or  other  securities  for  money.  Receipts 
for  money  paid  to  the  crown  are  to  be  exempted  from  stamp  duty.  Some  alterations 
are  made  with  respect  to  stamps  on  conveyances  of  property.  The  duty  on  pawn- 
brokers’ licenses  in  Dublin  is  reduced  from  £15  to  £7  10s.  AH  contracts  to  serve  as 
artificers,  servants,  Ac.,  in  the  colonies,  are  to  be  exempted  from  duty,  as  also  public 
maps  and  documents  referred  to  in  deeds  or  writings.  Leases  for  a period  less  than 
a year  are  to  be  chargeable  with  duty  on  the  rent  received. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  stamps,  persons  buying  stamps  not  exceeding 
Is.  duty  are  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  7*  per  cent  on  £5  worth  and  upwards.  No 
charge  is  to  be  made  for  the  paper,  either  on  notes  or  bills,  where  the  same  does  not 
exceed  the  duty  of  Is.  An  allowance  is  to  be  made,  up  to  the  5th  April  next,  far 
stamps  rendered  useless  by  this  act 

All  instruments  liable  to  stamp  duty  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  criminal 
proceedings,  although  not  properly  stamped. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  in,  but  payable  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
drawn  singly  or  otherwise  than  in  a set  of  three  or  more,  the  same  duty  as  on  an  Inland 
Bill  of  the  same  amount  and  tenor.  If  drawn  in  sets  of  three  or  more,  for  every  bill 
of  each  set : — 


Where  the  sura  payable  thereby  shall  not  exceed £25  0 0 1 

Where  it  shall  exceed  £2St  and  not  exceed 50  0 0 3 

“ 60  “ 76  0 0 1 

M 75  “ ;...  100  0 0 4 

“ 100  “ 200  0 0 8 

“ 200  M 800  0 1 0 

M 800  “ 400  0 1 4 

“ 400  “ 500  0 1 8 

“ 600  “ 750  0 2 8 

tt  750  “ 1,000  0 8 4 

M 1,000  “ 1,500  0 5 0 

M 1,600  a 2,000  0 6 8 

“ 2,000  “ 8,000  0 10  0 

M 8,000  “ 4,000  0 18  4 

“ 4,000  and  upwards  0 15  0 


Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duty  as  on  an  Inland  Bill  of  the  same  amount  and 
tenor. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  indorsed  or  negotiated  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
same  duty  as  on  a Foreign  Bill  drawn  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HAMBURG  MONEY-CHANGERS. 

The  following  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a Hamburg  money-changer’s 
office,  is  from  a new  work  (not  published  in  this  country)  entitled  M A Bract  Breaker 
with  the  Swedes’'  by  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold : — 

On  entering  a dirty  little  office  in  a side  street,  we  discovered  a long  coarse  deal 
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counter,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  behind  which  were  an  old  man  and 
an  elderly  woman.  The  man  was  in  a dirty,  shabby  condition ; the  woman  looked 
like  a superior  housemaid.  A sturdy  German  or  Dane  had  planted  his  elbows  firmly 
upon  the  counter,  and  was  intently  watching  the  old  man.  who,  with  a bit  of  chalk, 
was  wildly  running  a sum  about  the  board  Presently,  after  mature  reflection,  and 
trying  the  calculation  two  or  three  ways,  he  gave  the  sturdy  customer  his  load  of 
Hamburg  money ; and  the  customer  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  perhaps  to  have  a 
petit  8&uper  in  one  of  the  collars,  with  his  chum.  The  old  lady  addressed  us ; and 
while  the  captain  was  talking  Swedish  to  her  Danish,  I amused  myself  looking  about 
the  queer  little  office.  Behind  the  old  lady  lay  a heap  of  filthy,  ragged,  greasy  pa- 
per ; and  here  and  there,  in  careless  heaps,  gold  and  silver  of  various  countries.  Money 
seemed  to  be  very  carelessly  treated,  to  a passing  observer ; but  I noticed  that  it  was 
as  carelessly  counted ; at  stray  intervals,  and  dropped,  as  by  accident,  into  little 
drawers  under  the  counter,  which  by  the  merest  chance  the  old  man  happened  to  lock. 
Presently,  to  my  infinite  disgust,  the  old  lady  caught  up  the  heap  of  ragged,  dirty, 
greasy  paper,  and  threw  it  upon  the  counter ; then  with  a look  of  inquiry  seemed  to 
ask  the  captain  if  that  was  what  he  meant.  The  captain's  eye  glowed  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  well- remembered  dirt  and  grease;  and  forthwith  he  began  to  fum- 
ble about  it,  and  in  mysterious  under-tones  to  talk  of  rix  and  banco.  Then  the  old 
man  came  to  the  help  of  the  partner  of  his  bosom  and  his  bank,  or,  as  I should  think 
they  would  say  in  Hamburg,  of  his  bank  and  bosom.  Forthwith,  after  a glance  at 
the  heap  of  official  Swedish  rags  and  the  bright  English  gold  displayed  by  the  cap- 
tain, the  old  man  seized  his  chalk,  and  ran  a sum  vehemently  up  and  down  the  coun- 
ter, here  and  there  rubbing  out  a wrong  figure  with  his  cuffs.  Having  drawn  a perfect 
boa-constrictor  of  figures,  (the  earlier  ones  being  in  wide  rows,  tapering  off  gradually 
in  graceful  curves  to  a single  figure,)  he  opened  a little  drawer,  and  threw  a handful 
of  Swedish  gold  upon  the  table.  The  sight  of  this  made  the  captain  exceedingly 
wroth  ; he  declared  that  he  had  been  in  Sweden  a whole  year,  had  never  seen  one 
piece  of  Swedish  gold  in  circulation,  and  that  these  coins  had  been  recalled.  But  the 
old  gentleman  persisted  in  counting  them  out,  while  the  captain  persisted  in  vehe- 
mently declining  to  accept  them.  At  this  point,  with  a look  that  hovered  between 
indignation  and  despair,  the  old  lady  went  to  fetch  her  6on ; the  man  who  could  divide 
anything  by  anything,  and,  as  he  proved,  subtract  to  perfection.  This  prodigy  was  a 
pale,  spare,  angular,  yellow  young  man,  with  a forenead  of  astonishing  proportions, 
and  an  eye,  I thought,  of  remarkable  dulness ; of  shabby  appearance,  and  with  a 
lump  of  chalk  firmly  planted  in  his  lean  right  hand.  His  father  whispered  hurriedly 
to  him,  and  forthwith  he  began  to  whirl  a sum  of  terrible  intricacy  about  the  table. 
The  old  gentleman,  presently  catching  his  idea,  also  began  another  sum.  And  then 
the  two  seemed  to  race,  running  the  figures  of  their  respective  sums  into  one  another, 
without  creating  the  least  confusion ; the  father  adding  where  the  son  was  dividing ; 
the  eon  firmly  planting  his  quotient  upon  the  parental  dividend.  In  the  end  the  son 
gave  a patronizing  nod  to  the  father,  intimating  that  the  old  man’s  calculation  was 
right ; whereupon  the  old  lady  once  more  advanced  to  action,  and  began  to  count  out 
the  Swedish  gold.  This  attempt  threw  the  captain  iuto  a terrible  passioa  He 
snatched  up  his  English  money,  and  began  deliberately  to  replace  it  in  his  purse.  The 
changer  and  his  family  looked  astonished  and  disgusted ; nut  at  last  the  captain 
agreed  to  take  the  paper-money,  (of  which  there  was  only  ten  or  twelve  pounds' 
worth,)  and  with  this  we  left  the  most  remarkable  money-changing  establishment  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  visit 


MONETS  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES. 

We  give  below  the  official  totals  of  the  sums  of  money  appropriated  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  for  the  undermentioned  purposes  2 — 


Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous $15,944,852  14 

Army,  fortifications,  Military  Academy,  Ac 11,878,568  90 

Indian  Department,  naval,  revolutionary,  and  other  pensions 8,984,686  19 

Naval  service 12,510,868  4$ 

Post-office  Department 11,298,904  68 

Treaty  with  Mexico 10,000,000  00 


Total $65,107,825  82 
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BANK  Aim  RAILROAD  8T0CIS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  administers  comfort  to  railroad  share  and 
bond  holders,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  present  depreciation  in  the  market  value 
of  their  property  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  bank  stocks.  He  says : — 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a like  panic  in  bank  stock  throughout  the  coun- 
try, affecting  both  sound  and  unsound  institutions.  Bank  stock  had  previously  been 
up  as  at  present  to  par  and  an  advance.  The  stock  of  the  Atla3  Bank  fell  from  105 
to  72 ; Granite,  to  76  ; Traders’,  76  ; North,  79  ; South,  to  60,  and  was  then  wound 
up,  and  paid  the  stockholders  07$.  The  Atlantic  sold  for  81,  Shawmut  80,  Tremoot, 
City,  and  others  of  the  same  class  at  similar  figures ; Merchants’,  Globe,  Union,  State, 
below  par.  The  Market  Bank  from  104  fell  to  56,  then  had  its  capital  reduced  to  70 
per  shore,  its  present  par  value. 

The  Suffolk  was  the  only  bank  that  kept  up  to  par.  Bank  dividends  were  then 
mere  skeletons.  Stockholders,  on  consulting  the  semi  annual  report,  found  to  their 
dismay,  none  scattered  up  and  down  the  page.  A semi-annual  list  of  that  period 
commenced  as  follows : — 

American,  none ; Atlantic,  none ; Atlas,  none.  The  Atlaa  paid  no  dividend  for  two 
or  three  years  ; some  institutions  eked  out  1$,  some  2,  some  2}  per  cent  semi-anually. 
The  Suffolk  alone  kept  up  to  4,  the  Merchants’  and  one  or  two  others  to  8 per  cent 
Bank  stock  was  then  looked  upon  as  railroad  property  now  is.  There  were  more 
sellers  than  buyers  at  low  figures.  Railroads  from  that  date  took  a start  The  Wor- 
cester from  77  went  up  gradually  to  122;  Western  from  40  to  112;  Lowell  from  86 
to  130;  Maine  from  75  to  118  ; Fitchburgh  from  90  to  128,  and  so  on.  That  ban^ 
panic  was  like  the  present  one  in  railroad  property.  Some  few  were  mismanaged, 
some  failed,  and  distrust  settled  upon  them  all,  depreciating  their  market  value  from 
10  to  60  per  cent  So  at  present  with  railroad  stock  and  bonds ; some  rascality  has 
been  perpetrated,  some  roads  have  been  mismanaged,  and  nearly  the  whole,  stock 
and  bonds,  settle  down  from  5 to  50  per  cent  below  par.  That  new  roads  that  have 
got  submerged  in  debt  should  lose  nearly  all  market  value,  as  regards  the  common 
stock,  is  not  surprising ; but  that  old,  established  roads,  and  first  mortgage  7 per  cent 
bonds  for  about  one-third  the  actual  cost  of  building,  on  finished  roads  running  through 
a populous  and  fertile  country,  should  be  forced  down  to  50  per  cent  discount,  is  in- 
deed a marvel. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  FRAUDULENT  STOCK  IN  VERMONT. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  passed  a law  to  punish  the  fraudulent  issue  and 
transfer  of  stock  in  that  State.  The  example  should  be  followed  by  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  act  passed  by  both  houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  No- 
vember 1st,  1854,  and  is  now  in  force. 

An  act  to  punish  the  fraudulent  issue  and  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock  in  car* 
porations : — 

Section  1.  Every  president,  cashier,  treasurer,  secretary,  or  other  officer,  and  every 
agent  of  any  bank,  railroad,  manufacturing,  or  other  corporation,  who  shall  wilfully 
and  designedly  sign,  with  intent  to  issue,  sell,  or  pledge,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  sold,  or 
pledged,  any  false,  fraudulent,  or  simulated  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  the  own- 
ership or  transfer  of  any  share  or  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation,  or 
any  certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  ownership  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  shares  in 
such  corporation,  or  any  instrument  purporting  to  be  a certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
such  ownership  or  transfer,  the  signing,  issuing,  selling,  or  pledgiog  of  which,  by  such 
president,  cashier,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  or  agent,  shall  not  be  authorized  by  the 
charter  and  by-laws  of  such  corporation,  or  by  some  amendment  thereof,  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  Stated  prison  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than 
ten  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sea  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

DEBTS  AND  DEBTORS  IN  ENGLAND. 

According  to  an  official  report,  made  to  Parliament  in  1822,  15,249  insolvent  debt- 
ors had  been  discharged,  whose  debts  amounted  to  £11,000,000,  and  whose  estates 
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had  produced  only  £80,000,  each  estate,  therefore,  producing  about  £4.  When  in- 
quiry was  made  iuto  the  statistics  of  insolvency,  as  exhibited  under  Lord  Brougham's 
Act  of  1842,  it  appeared  that  1,600  insolvent  debtors  had  passed  through  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  under  that  law,  in  about  fifteen  months,  whose  estates  had  produced 
£6,000  only,  that  is  about  £3  10a.  each  case.  Assuming  that  the  average  amount  of 
debt  in  each  of  the  1,600  cases  was  the  same  as  in  each  of  the  16,249  cases,  that  is, 
about  £720,  then  these  1,600  insolvents  owed  about  £1,000,000.  The  London  district 
may  be  taken  as  one-third  of  England  and  Wales,  and  if  so,  then  the  loss  by  the  in- 
solvents of  England  and  Wales  who  pass  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  may  be 
taken  at  about  £3,000,000.  Besides  this  loss,  there  is  the  loss  by  those  insolvents 
who  pass  through  the  Insolvent  Debtor’s  Court,  by  bankrupts,  by  debtors  who  com- 
pound privately,  and  by  those  who  fly  to  foreign  countries.  Taking  all  into  consid- 
eration, the  losses  sustained  in  this  way  cannot  be  less  than  £20,000,000  per  annum. 
A London  editor,  alluding  to  these  facts,  complains  of  the  loss  so  enormous,  and  re- 
marks : — 

“The  question  is,  can  any  system  be  devised,  by  which  the  loss  by  bad  debts  can 
be  diminished  t Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  mode  of  diminishing  these  losses  is 
by  bringing  the  insolvent  debtor  to  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  for  it  is  during  the  last  few  months  of  struggle  that  the  greatest  waste 
occurs.” 


EXPENDITURES  OF  BOSTON  IN  1803-4  AND  IN  1853  54. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  gives  a full  and  complete  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  town  of  Boston  from  May,  1 803,  to  May,  1 804,  derived  from  the 
printed  report  of  Benjamin  Sumner,  Town  Treasurer  and  Collector.  It  is  interesting, 
if  not  instructive,  to  note  the  changes  of  the  last  half-century.  From  Mr.  Sumner's 
statement,  it  appears  that  in  1803-4,  Boston  had  7 schoolmasters,  whose  salaries  were 
$S66  64  per  annum.  The  UBhers  had  8433  83  a year.  The  whole  amount  paid  for 
salaries  to  teachers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools,  was  only  $16,687  11, 
of  which  sum  86,296  12  was  required  for  a new  school-house.  The  expenses  of  the 
schools  now  are  $329,800  20.  The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  were  $9,266  46;  now 
they  are  $193,039  41.  The  Watch  Department  in  1804  cost  $6,267  60.  In  1863  it 
was  $87,803  96.  The  salaries  of  city  officers  and  judges  were  $3,964  22 ; now  they 
are  $66,262  98.  The  expense  of  the  Fire  Department  was  $1,441  66;  nowit  is 
about  $70,000.  In  1804,  the  amount  paid  for  the  repairs  and  widening  of  streets  was 
$12,210  68;  in  1863  it  was  $263,048  10.  The  sum  then  paid  for  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  was  $16,339  90.  Last  year  it  was  $27,000.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  year  1804  were  $71,491.  The  city  tax  was  $88,000 ; the  town's 
proportion  of  the  State  tax  was  $17,620,  and  the  county  tax  was  $20,200,  making  a 
total  of  $126,820.  Among  the  expenses  in  1804,  we  find  the  following  items: — Ex- 
penses of  44  visitation  dinner,”  $365  10 ; ink  to  the  schools,  $60 ; expenses  of  several 
town  committees,  $44  ; “ regulating  ” jury  boxes,  $62  60 ; repairs,  and  cleaning  the 
Old  South  Church,  after  a town  meeting,  $92  60;  expenses  of  visit  to  Deer  Island 
$274  46. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  VERMONT  IN  1858-54. 


Daniel  Roberts  has  made  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  as  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, giving  the  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State.  From  an  abstract  of 
this  report,  published  in  Walton's  Daily  Journal , the  following  facts  appear,  in  com- 
parison with  the  report  of  last  year : — 


Increase  in  the  number  of  banks . 7 

44  of  authorized  capital. . . . $885,000 
M of  actual  business  capital  409,816 
M of  specie 8,161 


Decrease  in  circulation $806,108 

44  of  discounts  ....... . 420,664 

44  in  deposits  abroad  . 206,801 

44  in  total  resources. . . 279,689 
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LIFE  INSURANCE— WRIGHT'S  TABLES. 

Elizur  Wright,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve  College,  Ohio,  has  just  completed  a series  of  “ Valuation  Tables,  on  the 
Combined  Experience  Rate  of  Mortality,  for  the  Use  of  Life  Insurance  Companion,” 
These  tables  were  constructed  at  the  special  instance  of  six  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
viz.:  the  New  England  Mutual,  of  Boston  ; the  Union  Mutual,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  of  Hartford  ; the  United  States,  of  New  York;  the  Charter  Oak, 
of  Hartford,  and  the  Mutual  Benefit,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  an  agreement  that  for 
ten  years  no  company  or  person  is  to  obtain  possession  or  use  of  them  without  paying 
Mr.  Wright,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  the  same  as  each  of  the  above  companies. 
Each  company  paid,  we  believe,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a copy,  a sum  total 
of  $1,500,  which  scarcely  remunerates  the  author  for  time  occupied  in  preparing  these 
tables.  The  value  of  Mr.  Wright's  tables  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
we  should  suppose  that  every  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  United  States  would 
regard  the  possession  of  these  tables  as  indispensable. 

The  utility  of  Mr.  Wright’s  tables  to  Life  Insurance  Companies  is,  1st,  a saving  of 
labor,  enabling  an  ordinary  clerk  to  do  in  one-tenth  of  the  time,  what  could  otherwise 
only  be  done  by  a professional  actuary.  2d,  a simplification  by  which  the  vital  ques- 
tion  of  the  solvency  of  the  company,  which  is  now  intelligible  only  to  the  actuary, 
can  easily  be  understood  by  any  director  of  common  intelligence,  who  chooses  to 
spend  a little  time  in  verifying  the  clerk’s  valuation  of  policies.  Mr.  Wright  has,  in 
brief,  u unmystified  ” a vital  subject,  by  giving  the  companies  a perpetual  actuary,  that 
don’t  talk  in  logarithm *,  or  affect  a profundity  of  science  by  an  array  of  symbols  de- 
rived from  the  higher  mathematics. 

We  give  below  the  larger  part  of  the  author’s  introduction,  omitting  his  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  the  several  tables,  leaving  it  with  the  managers  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Wright’s  incomparable  work : — 

M As  popular  intelligence  and  refinement  advance,  Life  Insurance  must  become  a 
more  and  more  essential  part  of  the  social  fabric.  It  will  involve  a larger  and  larger 
portion  o£  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  become,  perhaps,  the  chief  treasury  of 
accumulated  savings.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  its  principles  should  be  gen- 
erally understood,  and  especially  thAt  its  practice  should  be  reduced  to  the  range  of 
ordinary  mathematical  ability  and  freed  from  unnecessary  expense.  Thus  far,  to  the 
millioo,  it  has  been  enveloped  in  considerable  mystery.  Unoer  the  cloud,  fraudulent 
companies  have  largely  bled  the  confiding ; and  those  of  a different  character  have 
felt  obliged  to  saddle  themselves  with  high  salaries  for  “ eminent  mathematicians  ” to 
pilot  them  annually  across  the  unknown  depths  of  the  logarithm  table.  The  hiero- 
glyphic veil  which  concealed  from  the  common  herd  the  learning  of  the  undent  Egyp- 
tian priesthood  was  thin ; and  that  which  renders  a priesthood  of  professional  actu- 
aries necessary  for  the  safe  conduct  of  modern  Life  Insurance  is  not  thick.  The  more 
carefully,  then,  must  it  be  preserved  by  those  who  have  it  for  a livelihood.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  well  cared  for  by  a society  of  able  actuaries,  who,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
settled,  vastly  magnify  the  importance  of  further  scientific  observations  to  ascertain 
the  law  of  the  decrement  of  human  life  and  original  mathematical  investigations  to 
produce  new  formulas  to  govefn  its  application.  Monthly  they  enlighten  the  public, 
and  particularly  the  boards  of  Life  Insurance  directors,  with  nioe  discussions  clothed 
in  algebraic  symbols,  mathematically  converting  the  hair  of  the  subject  into  fur,  and 
cultivating  the  reverent  estimation  in  which  their  important  services  are  held.  They 
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keep  up  a running  dispute,  and  split  into  several  rather  belligerent  sects,  on  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  the  proper  way  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  balance  between  the  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  a Life  Insurance  Company — as  if  it  were  a question  of  the 
profoundest  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men,  who  enjoy  honor 
and  emolument  from  being  considered  the  exclusive  depositaries  of  a science  so  useful 
to  the  world,  should  so  popularize  and  simplify  it  as  to  remove  the  bread  from  their 
own  mouths  and  the  glory  from  their  own  wigs.  The  genius  of  European  institutions 
does  not  tend  in  that  direction.  It  is  otherwise  with  ours. 

In  this  country,  corporations  for  Life  Insurance  have  existed  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury or  more,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  they  have  rapidly  multiplied ; but  in  moet 
cases  their  directors  have  been  guiltless  of  any  undue  expenditure  for  mathematical 
skill  to  aid  in  their  management  It  is  not  many  years  since  a New  York  Life  Office, 
having  lost  a considerable  sum  by  the  defalcation  of  one  of  Its  officers,  paid  a London 
actuary  three  hundred  pounds  to  ascertain  its  liabilities  to  its  policy  holders,  that  it 
might  know  whether  the  balance  of  its  assets  were  sufficient  to  meet  them.  Had 
this  office  been  supplied  with  the  tables,  its  humblest  clerk  might  have  relieved  its 
anxiety  with  equal  exactness  in  one  week. 

M Out  of  a given  large  number  of  lives  existing  at  a given  age,  the  number  that 
will  terminate  in  each  year  thereafter,  till  all  are  extinct,  has  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably near  the  same  thing,  whether  the  observation  be  directed  to  population  at 
large,  to  classes  of  annuitants,  or  to  assured  lives.  There  is  an  obvious  tendency  in 
human  life,  as  the  basis  of  observation  » enlarged,  to  a fixed  law  of  decrement,  or 
one  which  is  as  nearly  fixed  as  the  character  of  social  and  sanitary  institutions. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  that,  when  the  scales  derived  from  the  different  observations 
which  have  been  careful  and  extensive  are  adjusted,  so  as  to  free  them  from  slight 
and  obviously  fortuitous  anomalies,  they  do  not  considerably  differ.  Assuming  an 
average  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  will  probably  accrue  on  money  safely  in- 
vested, so  long  as  money  is  invested  at  all,  any  of  them  may  safely  be  made  the  basis 
of  premium.  In  actual  practice,  the  premiums  charged  by  existing  offices  are  mostly 
estimated  on  the  Carlisle  rate  of  mortality,  assuming  interest  at  three  or  four  per  cent, 
and  adding  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  mathematical  requirement  to  meet 
expenses  and  contingencies-  While,  therefore,  the  interest  of  money  is  actually  six 
or  seven  per  cent,  and  the  companies  are  honestly  and  economically  conducted,  they 
cannot  fail  to  accumulate  a surplus ; and,  if  no  division  should  be  made,  a mutual 
company  might  cease  to  issue  policies,  meet  all  its  obligations  ae  they  fell  due,  and 
leave  its  last  survivor  a millionaire.  Justice  requires  that  the  surplus  should  be  kept 
down  by  frequent  dividends,  so  as  never  much  to  exceed  the  requirement  of  the  law 
of  mortality.  What  at  any  time  this  requirement  may  be,  is  the  vital  question  for  a 
company.  In  selecting  a scale  to  express  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  may  be  divided,  it  is  of  no  importance  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  by 
which  the  premiums  have  been  fixed ; but  it  should  be  well  adjusted,  and  should  not 
too  favorably  represent  the  ratio  of  mortality  that  is  to  be  expected.  The  premiums 
may  have  been  fixed  on  too  low  a rate  of  mortality,  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  arbi- 
trary addition  or  “ loading,”  be  sufficiently  high.  What  shall  be  held  in  reserve  at 
any  time,  as  equivalent  to  the  present  liability  on  the  policies,  is  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent question.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premiums  as  M loaded,”  or  with  future 
probable  expenses,  which  are  provided  for  by  tne  loading  of  future  premiums. 

In  selecting  a basis  for  the  tables,  I have  preferred  that  scale  of  mortality  which  I 
found  nearest  the  mean  of  modern  observations  and  containing  the  fewest  lrregulari- 
tiea  It  was  deduced  from  an  observation  of  sixty- two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  town  and  county  assurances  in  seventeen  British  offices,  including  the 
ancient M Amicable”  and  “ Equitable,”  by  a committee  of  leading  British  actuaries, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Combined  Experience.”  It  has  sometimes  been 
objected  to  the  authority  of  this  scale,  by  those  who  prefer  the  “ Carlisle,”  that  it  is 
founded,  not  on  so  many  distinct  lives,  but  on  policies,  and  that  the  average  duration 
of  these  policies  scarcely  exceeded  eight  years,  half  of  them  not  averaging  five  and  a 
half  years  ; and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  recent  selection,  these  lives  were  better  than 
similarly  selected  lives  would  be  during  a long  course  of  years.  Observations  on  the 
force  of  selection  do  not  give  great  weight  to  this  objection.  But  if  the  Carlisle  rate 
be  received  as  good  authority,  the  objection  is  entirely  futile,  because  the  Combined 
Experience  requires  on  the  whole  a considerably  larger  reserve,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  its  better  adjustment  Indeed,  it  requires  a rather  larger  reserve  than  the 
very  carefully  prepared  experience  of  the  old  Equitable  Company,  which  has  been 
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called  an  adjusted  Carlisle.  Of  the  rales  now  generally  adopted  for  governing  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance,  it  is  that  which  is  safest  for  the  company.  There  is  pot 
the  slightest  probability  that  future  observations  will  show  the  propriety  of  changing 
this  rule  till  there  occurs  some  radical  social  change  affecting  the  general  tenure  of 
life ; and  that  change,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  render  this  rule  less  safe. 

To  determine  how  the  affairs  of  a company  should  be  exhibited,  and  what  should 
appear  on  each  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  let  us  suppose  a case  of  one  which  has  been 
in  Dusinees  some  time  and  is  free  from  outstanding  claims.  Its  resources  for  meeting 
its  engagements  consist  of  actual  cash  assets  and  premiums  that  will  hereafter  accrue, 
according  to  an  assumed  rate  of  mortality,  on  the  policies  in  force.  Its  liabilities  are 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  the  policies,  as  they  will  terminate  by  death,  accord- 
ing  to  the  same  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  conducting  the 
business.  Let  us  represent  the  assets  by  A ; the  present  value  of  the  future  premi- 
ums, as  discounted  at  the  assumed  rates  of  interest  and  mortality,  by  P ; the  present 
value  of  the  future  claims,  or  sums  assured,  discounted  at  the  same  rates,  by  8 ; and 
the  present  value  of  future  probable  expenses.  Ac , by  E.  If  there  be  any  surplus  to 
divide,  let  it  be  represented  by  D.  Then  A + P"—  S + E + D.  This  equation,  the 
first  member  of  which  is  the  credit  and  the  second  the  debit  side  of  the  balance,  is 
commonly  offered  to  the  public  annually  by  the  British  offices  as  a statement  of  their 
affairs.  But  it  is  not  so  lucid  as  it  might  be.  The  discounted  sum  of  the  future  pre- 
miums, P,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  net  premiums  that  are  required  by  the  assumed 
rates  of  interest  and  mortality  by  a sum  which  is  precisely  equal  to  E.  Or  letting  p 
represent  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums,  P — p + E.  Substituting  this  value 
of  P in  the  above  equation,  A -f*  p + E—  S -f*  E -f*  D.  Subtracting  p + E from  both 
sides,  A — S — p + D.  Now  S — p,  or  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of 
the  sums  assured  and  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums  upon  the  policies,  is  the 
same  as  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  policies  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  reinsurance,  or  what  the  company  in  equity  would  have  to  pay  to  be  released 
from  its  engagements.  Of  course  it  is  the  true  measure,  according  to  the  assumed 
standard  of  mortality,  of  what  the  company  should  reserve  from  dividend.  The  bal- 
ance of  its  assets  it  may  divide.  It  is  therefore  as  needless  as  it  is  embarrassing  to 
lumber  the  balance  sheet  with  a valuation  of  loaded  premiums,  to  be  offset  by  the 
value  of  the  loading  on  the  other  Bide,  or  to  leave  the  real  liability  to  be  arrived  at  by 
subtracting  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  from  the  present  value  of  the 
amount  insured.” 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

In  these  companies  a wife  can  insure  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  receive  the 
amount  of  the  policy  if  she  survives  his  death,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representa- 
tives of  her  husband  or  of  any  of  his  creditors.  A creditor  may  insure  the  life  of  his 
debtor;  a young  man  may  procure  capital  by  gettiog  an  insurance  on  hi9  life,  and  as- 
signing the  policy  as  collateral  security  for  a loan.  Dividends  are  added  to  the  prin* 
cipal,  or  gef  to  the  reduction  of  annual  premiums,  at  the  option  of  the  insured  party. 
A congregation  can  insure  the  life  of  their  pastors,  and  thereby  provide  for  their  sur- 
viving families. 

Parties  who  do  not  feel  that  their  circumstances  will  warrant  their  engaging  to  pay 
a specified  annual  sum  during  life,  may  take  an  accumulative  policy,  by  paying  from 
time  to  time  any  small  sum,  which  insures  a certain  amount  to  their  families  at  death 
In  case  of  sickness  or  casualty,  the  party  can  draw  any  part  of  the  money  paid  in,  by 
which  he  will  only  reduce  the  amount  insured,  and  therefore  as  available  to  the  poor 
man  and  more  advantageous  than  a savings  bank.  We  quote  the  following  from 
McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary  in  favor  of  life  insurance : — 

The  relief  from  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insurance  very  frequently  contributes  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  insured,  at  the  same  time  that  it  materially  au^meuts  the  com- 
fort and  well  being  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  It  has  also  an  obvious  tendency  to 
strengthen  habits  of  accumulation.  Having  thus  been  led  to  contract  a habit  of  saving 
*to  a ce  rtain  extent,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  habit  will  acquire  additional  strength, 
and  that  he  will  insure  an  additional  sum,  or  privately  accumulate. 
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FRENCH  TARIFF  ALTERATIONS. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  23d  October,  contains  a decree  which  abolishes  the  law  of  the 
17th  December,  1814,  and  the  decree  of  the  8th  September,  in  1852,  relative  to  the 
customs  duties  on  certain  articles  in  the  French  tariff  and  for  which  the  undermen- 
tioned duties  are  in  future  to  be  charged : — 

Dyestuffs  are  to  be  entirely  freed  from  duty  when  brought  direct  from  the  place  of 
production  in  French  bottoms,  and  when  coming  from  bonding  warehouses  in  Eu- 
rope, or  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  to  be  subjected  to  differential  duties  calculated  to 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  French  flag.  Vanilla  from  the  Island  of  Reunion, 
which  now  pays  one  franc  the  kilogramme,  is  to  be  admitted  free.  Beet-root,  which 
has  hitherto  been  classified  under  the  head  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  as  such  pays  a 
duty  of  fifty  centimes  the  one  hundred  kilogrammes,  is  to  be  reduced  to  thirty 
centimes.  Ihe  duty  on  bamboos,  reeds,  and  odoriferous  woods  to  be  suppressed  when 
imported  in  French  vessels,  and  proportionately  reduced  when  brought  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. Potash  is  to  be  reduced  two-thirds  when  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and 
one-half  when  coming  from  any  part  of  Europe ; and  the  duty  on  marble  is  to  be 
made  the  same  for  importations  by  land  as  by  sea: — 

IMPORTATION. 


Vanilla  from  the  Island  of  Reunion 

Beet-root 

Dyestuffs,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries 

u 44  bonding  warehouses. . . 

44  by  foreign  vessels 

Odoriferous  woods,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.   

44  from  bonding  warehouses 

44  by  foreign  vessels 

Bamboos  and  foreign  reeds,  by  French  vessels  from  for- 
eign countries 

“ 44  from  bonding  warehouses.. . . 

44  44  by  foreign  vessels 

Exotic  rosins,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries.. . 
“ 14  bonding  warehouses 

44  by  foreign  vessels 

Dyestuffs,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries 

44  44  bonding  warehouses  . . 

44  by  foreign  vessels 

Oalinuts,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries. 

44  44  bonding  warehouses  . . . 

41  by  foreign  vessels 

Marbles,  imported  by  land j 

Iron  ore,  imported  by  foreign  vessels 

Paving  or  other  large  stones,  imported  by  land  or  by 

French  vessels.. 

Charcoal  and  stalks  of  hemp  peeled,  by  land  or  by  French 

vessels 

Potash,  by  French  vessels  from  French  colonies 

44  44  foreign  countries  not  in  Eu- 
rope   

44  44  bonding  warehouses 

44  by  foreign  vessels 


Exempt. 

0 f.  80  c.  100  kilog. 


5 

Exempt 
00  100 

6 

00 

100 

10 

Exempt 
00  100 

16 

00 

100 

80 

Exempt 
00  100 

40 

00 

100 

10 

Exempt 
00  100 

15 

00 

100 

8 

Exempt 
00  100 

4 

00 

..100 

8 

Exempt 
00  100 

4 

00 

100 

Same  duty  as  by 
French  vessels. 

0 25  100 

Exempt. 

Exempt. 

8 00  100 

6 00  100 

10  00  100 

12  00  100 


EXPORTATION. 

Sand  for  manufacturing  glass  and  earthenware. . , 
VOL.  xxxi. — no.  vi.  47 


Exempt. 
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EMIGRATION  AND  THE  MARIES  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  act  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  amend  the  aeYeral  acts  relating  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Marine  Hospital,  was  passed  April  13th,  1863,  and  is  now  in  force: — 

1.  The  time  allowed  by  the  second  section,  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to  any  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or 
consignees  of  any  ship  or  vessel  bringing  emigrants  or  passengers  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  giving  the  bond  or  bonds  first  mentioned  in  said  section,  or  paying  the 
money,  also  therein  mentioned,  shall  henceforth  be  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  three 
days,  from  the  landing  of  said  passengers,  and  the  time  allowed  by  the  said  section  to 
the  said  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of  any  Buch  ship  or  vessel,  for  giv- 
ing other  bond  or  bonds  mentioned  in  said  section  shall  be  twenty-four  hours  instead 
of  six  days  from  the  making  of  the  requirement  for  such  last-mentioned  bond  or 
bond* 

2.  The  said  commissioners  of  emigration  are  and  each  of  them  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  same  powers  in  regard  to  the  administering  oaths  of  office  to  employees,  and  to 
the  binding  out  of  children  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  next  of  kin,  actually  charge- 
able upon  them,  and  also  in  regard  to  persons  in  the  institution,  or  any  of  them  under 
the  charge  of  said  commissioners  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  an  infraction  or 
violation  of  the  rules  or  orders  and  regulation  of  such  commissioners  or  their  officers 
m regard  to  such  institutions  as  are  possessed  by  the  governors  of  the  almshouse  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  of  them  for  the  same  purposes. 

8.  The  commissioners  of  emigration  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  each  year,  report  to  the  legislature  the  amount  of  moneys  received,  under  the 

S revisions  of  this  act,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
ave  been  appropriated ; stating  particularly  in  detail  the  sum  of  each  appropriation, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  have  beeo  made. 

4.  The  office  of  physician  of  marine  hospital  as  constituted  by  section  seventeen  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hunched  and  forty-nine,  is 
hereby  restored,  together  with  the  duties  and  compensation  of  the  tame  as  specified 
in  sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

6.  The  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  have  power  to  select  and  appoint,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  such  and  so  many  assistant  phy- 
sicians, graduates  in  mediciue,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  medial 
treatment  of  the  inmates  of  the  marine  hospital,  and  to  suspend  or  remove  any  of  the 
same ; but  the  number  and  rate  of  pay  of  eaid  assistant  physicians  shall  be  regulated 
and  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  emigration.  Ine  physician  of  marine  hos- 
pital shall  have  power  to  select,  appoint  and  dismiss  at  pleasure,  such  nod  so  many 
nurses  and  orderlies  for  the  departments  of  such  marine  hospitid  as  he  may  deem 
requisite  for  the  proper  care  of  the  inmates  thereof.  And  the  commissioners  of  emi- 
gration shall  regulate  and  determine  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  nurses  and  orderlies  em- 
ployed at  the  marine  hospital. 

6.  All  discharges  of  patients  from  the  marine  hospital  shall  be  in  writing  and  by 
the  physician  of  marine  hospital,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  same,  and  who  a 
bereoy  expressly  prohibited  from  discharging  any  patient  sent  to  the  marine  hospital, 
and  alfectcd  with  a contagious  or  infectious  disease,  until  such  patient  be  cured  of  such 
disease ; and  the  said  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  receive  into  the  marine  hos- 
pital all  cases  of  contagious,  infectious  and  pestilential  disease  which  may  be  sent 
thither  by  the  health  officer  or  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  except  itch  and  syphilis,  which  shall  not  be  construed  as  diseases  en- 
titling those  suffering  from  them  to  be  admitted  as  patients  into  the  marine  hospital. 

7.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  marine  hospital  except  chaplains  shall  ho  re- 
quired to  reside  within  the  quarantine  incloeure,  and  the  commissioners  of  emigration 
are  hereby  required  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  same. 

8.  The  power  granted  to  the  health  officer  by  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  relative  to 
the  public  health,  in  the  city  of  New  York,”  passed  April  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  arrest  and  detention  of  persons  eloping  from  the 
marine  hospital,  or  persons  invading  the  quarantine  grounds,  is  hereby  granted  to  the 
physician  of  marine  hospital  for  the  purpose  ef  snabHng  him  to  maintain  a marine 
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hospital  as  a quarantine  establishment ; and  the  said  physician  of  marine  hospital  is 
authorized  and  required  to  prescribe  rules  for  regulating  intercourse  with  the  hospital 
and  its  inmates,  and  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  admitting  visitors  at  all,  when  in 
his  judgment  there  may  be  danger  of  their  communicating  disease  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  quarantine  grounds. 

9.  The  physician  of  marine  shall  present  to  the  legislature  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March,  a report  of  the  general  condition  of  the  hospital  under  his  charge, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  institution  in  detail,  and  such  other  information  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  testify  the  same  by  his 
affidavit;  he  shall  also  furnish  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to 
the  commissioners  of  emigration,  whenever  required  by  them  so  to  do,  an  official 
return  of  the  numbers  and  diseases  of  the  patients  in  the  marine  hospital. 

10.  The  health  officer  shall  have  no  authority  or  control  over  the  marine  hospital, 
nor  any  charge  or  care  of  the  sick  inmates  or  employees  of  the  institutions ; he  shall 
at  all  times,  however,  have  free  access  to  the  several  wards,  with  the  privilege  of  ex* 
aminiug  the  condition  of  the  sick  sent  to  the  hospital  under  hb  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  judge  as  to  the  necessity  for  detaining  the  vessels  from  which 
•aid  sick  may  have  been  landed ; but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  rights,  duties  and  power  of  the  health  officer  in  regard  to  existing 
provisions  of  law,  in  so  far  as  his  control  and  authority  over  vessels  and  quarantine 
regulations  upon  the  water  may  be  concerned. 

11.  The  commissioners  of  emigration  shall  remove  from  the  marine  hospital,  and 
take  charge  of  all  emigrants  whose  quarantine  has  expired,  and  who  snail  have 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  diseases  with  which  they  were  admitted,  on  the 
notification  in  writing  of  the  physician  of  marine  hospital  that  such  removal  will 
not,  with  ordinary  care  endanger  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  the  health  of  the 
community. 

12.  The  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  marine  hospital,  under  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  and  without  further  pecu- 
niary compensation  than  that  allowed  him  as  physician. 

IS.  The  amount  for  which  the  master,  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of 
any  such  Bhip  or  vessel  may  commute  for  any  bond  or  bonds  authorized  or  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  seventh  section  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  twenty -three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  one,  shall  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  be 
two  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  passenger  instead  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  as 
now  provided  by  law,  and  fifty  cents  of  the  amount  commuted  for  any  passenger  or 
passengers  shall  be  set  aside  as  a separate  fund  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
county  in  this  State,  except  the  county  of  New  York.  The  commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  said  fund  so  set  apart  in  any  bank  that  the  said  com- 
missioners may  select,  and  the  same,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties,  except  the  county  of  New  York,  once  in  every 
three  months,  and  the  balance  that  may  be  left  after  such  three  months’  payment, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  of  emigration  for  general  purposes. 

14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


ACT  RELATING  TO  AUCTIONEERS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  has  passed  the  following 
act,  which  was  approved  March  4,  1854 : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota ; The 
Governor  of  this  Territory  shall  appoint  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  or  more  persons, 
who  shall  be  legal  voters,  in  each  county  in  the  Territory,  to  be  auctioneers,  and  the 
person  or  persons  receiving  such  appointment,  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  said  county  where  such  persons  reside,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Skc.  2.  No  appointment  under  this  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  payment  of  the 
one  hundred  dollars  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  said  appointee  shall  reside,  and  it  is 
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hereby  made  the  daty  of  the  said  clerk  to  record  every  appointment  made,  and  forth- 
with pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  amount  so  paid,  taking  the  treasurer’s 
receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  Each  auctioneer,  before  making  any  sales  as  auctions,  shall  give  a bond  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  they  reside,  with  two  or  more  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  treasurer,  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  said  treasurer 
shall  require,  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $8,000,  with  condition  to  pay  all 
auction  duties  required  by  law  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county ; and  also,  that  he 
shall  in  all  things  well  and  truly  conform  to  the  laws  relating  to  auctioneers ; which 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  treasurer,  with  the  indorsement  of  his  approval 
thereon 

Seo.  4.  If  any  person  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  receive  for  sale  at  auction  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  personal  property,  from  any  minor  or  servant,  knowing 
him  or  her  to  be  such  servant  or  minor,  or  shall  sell  by  auction  any  of  his  own  goods 
before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  shall  forfeit  a sum  not  exceeding  $200  tor  each  awl 
eveiy  offense. 

Seo.  5.  Every  licensed  auctioneer  shall  keep  a particular  account  of  all  goods  chat- 
tels and  property  sold  by  him,  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  were 
received,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Bame  shall  have  been  sold. 

Seo.  6.  If  any  person,  not  licensed  and  qualified  as  an  auctioneer  as  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  shall  sell,  or  attempt  to  sell,  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  by  way  of  public  auction, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Skc.  7.  The  tenant  or  occupant  of  any  house  or  store,  having  the  actual  possession 
and  control  of  the  same,  who  shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  sell  any  real  or 
personal  estate  by  public  auction  in  his  house  or  store,  or  in  any  apartment  or  yard, 
appurtenant  to  the  same,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  forfeit  a sum 
not  exceeding  $300. 

Seo.  8.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  extend  to  sales  made  by  sheriffs,  deputy  sher- 
iffs, coroners,  constables,  or  collectors  of  taxes. 

Seo.  9.  No  appointment  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  force  more  than  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  All  appointments  of  auctioneers  heretofore  made,  and  all  privileges  and 
rights  in  virtue  thereof,  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  time  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  take  effect. 

Seo.  11.  No  person,  in  virtue  of  any  appointment  heretofore  mftde,  shall  be  deemed 
a licensed  auctioneer ; but  every  person  holding  ench  appointment  shall  be  sutject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  persons  not  being 
appointed  as  above  provided. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  all  laws  aod  parts 
of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  arc  nereby  repealed. 

Seo.  18.  No  person,  or  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate,  except  such  bodies 
corporate  as  are  expressly  authorized  by  law,  Bball  issue  any  bills  or  promissory  notes, 
or  checks,  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
them,  or  putting  them  in  circulation  as  money,  unless  thereto  especially  authorized  by 
law ; and  every  person  and  every  member  of  a corporation  who  shaft  violate  either 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  for  each  and  every  such  violation  the 
sum  of  $100. 

Seo.  14.  No  person  shall  pay,  give,  or  receive  in  payment,  or  in  any  way  circulate, 
or  attempt  to  circulate  os  money,  any  bank  bill  or  promissory  note,  check,  dralt,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt,  which  shall  purport  to  be  for  payment  of  a less  sum  than  one 
dollar,  or  payable  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States ; and  any 
person  who  shall  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Seo.  16.  The  penalties  prescribed  in  this  chapter  shall  be  recovered  by  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted, to  be  presecuted  by  the  district  attorneys  of  said  counties  respectively ; and 
the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

Seo.  16.  If  the  District  Attorney  or  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requisitions  of  this  chapter,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so 
to  do,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  of  not  lees  than  ten,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  day  he  or  they  shall  delay  a compliance. 
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FREE  SHIPS  MAKE  FREE  GOODS. 

THE  ATT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

Hod.  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States,  has  issued  a proclamation 
of  a convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Washington,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1854.  The  ratifications  on  both  parts  were 
exchanged  on  the  81st  of  October,  1854,  by  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Edward  de  Stoeckl,  the  Russian  Charge  d’ Affaires,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments,  and  made  public  by  the  President  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1854.  Omitting  the  verbiage  with  which  the  official  document  opens  and  closes — we 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  “ high  contracting  parties,”  for  it  is  a time-honored  form — 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchant %'  Magazine , 14  word  for  word/ 
every  article  of  the  treaty,  as  follows : — 

Article  1.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  recognize  as  permanent  and  immutable 
the  following  principles,  to  wit 

1st  That  free  ships  make  free  goods — that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  be- 
longing to  subjects  or  citizens  of  a power  or  State  at  war  are  free  from  capture  and 
confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  articles 
contraband  of  war. 

2d.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy’s  vessel  is  not  subject  to  con- 
fiscation. unless  the  same  be  contraband  of  war.  They  engage  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such  powers  and  States  as  shall  consenT" 
to  adopt  them  on  their  part  as  permanent  and  immutable. 

Art.  2 The  two  high  contracting  parties  reserve  themselves  to  come  to  an  ulterior 
understanding,  as  circumstances  may  require,  with  regard  to  the  application  and  ex- 
tension to  be  given,  if  there  be  any  cause  for  it,  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first 
article.  But  they  declare  from  this  time  that  they  will  take  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  said  article  first  as  a rule,  whenever  it  shall  become  a question,  to  judge  of 
the  rights  of  neutrality. 

Art.  S.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that  all  nations  which  shall  or 
may  consent  to  accede  to  the  rules  of  the  first  article  of  this  convention,  by  a formal 
declaration  stipulating  to  observe  them,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  resulting  from  such  ac- 
cession as  they  shall  be  enjoyed  and  observed  by  the  two  powers  signing  this  conven- 
tion. They  shall  mutually  communicate  to  each  other  the  results  of  the  steps  which 
may  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

Art.  4.  The  present  convention  shall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
said  States,  and  by  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  same  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  the  period  of  ten  months,  count- 
ing from  this  day,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 


BONDS  OF  MERCHANTS  IN  CHINA  TRADE  CANCELED. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  Department  of  State 
Washington,  Nov.  9th,  1864,  to  Messrs.  Goodhue  A Co.,  Merchants,  of  New  York,  is 
of  interest  to  a portion  of  the  mercantile  public : — 

Gentlemen  : Referring  to  your  communication  inclosing  a memorial,  signed  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  requesting  that  instructions  might 
be  given  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Shangbae,  to  cancel  the  bonds  exacted  from 
American  merchants  during  the  period  that  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Insurgents : 
I have  now  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  Shangbae  has  been  in- 
structed to  cancel  all  bonds  and  obligations  received  at  that  Consulate,  under  the  pro- 
visional rules  for  clearing  ships,  issued  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  Acting  Consul, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1858,  and  return  them  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  respeot- 
tively  belong,  and  rescind  the  said  regulation. 

I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 
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THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  Ilf  CANADA. 


The  Inspector-general  of  Canada  has  issued  the  following  public  notice  touching  Hie 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: — 

Inspector  General's  Office,  Customs  Department,  Quebec,  Oct.  18, 1854. 

Bis  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  has  been  pleased  to  order 
and  direct,  that,  pending  the  action  of  the  Lower  Provinoea,  and  the  completion  of 
any  further  measures  required  for  giving  entire  effect  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  several  articles 
mentioned  in  the  echedule  to  an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  giving  effect  on  the  part  of  this  Province  to  a certain 
Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  tbe  United  States  of  America,**  and  hereinafter 
enumerated,  that  is  to  say : — 


Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuff*  of  all  kinds. 
Animals  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats. 
Cotton-wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 
Undried  fruits,  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds. 

Products  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures 
living  in  the  water. 

Poultry,  eggs. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 
Stone  or  marble,  crude  or  unwrooght 
Slate. 

Butter,  cheese,  tallow. 

Lard,  horns,  manures. 

Ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds. 

Coal. 


Pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round, 
hewed  and  sawed,  unmanufactured,  ia 
whole  or  in  part. 

Firewood. 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Pelts,  wool 
Fish  oil. 

Rice,  broom-corn,  and  bark. 

Gypsum,  ground  or  onground. 

Hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  buzr  or 
grindstones. 

Dye-stufla. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Rags. 


shall  be  admitted  to  importation  into  this  Province  from  the  United  States,  under 
special  bonds  to  her  Majesty,  conditioned  for  the  dne  payment  of  the  customs  duties 

a chargeable  at  the  time  of  importation  on  tbe  articles  so  imported,  in  the  event 
e said  Reciprocity  Treaty  ana  the  act  hereinbefore  mentioned  in  relation  there- 
to, do  not  go  into  operation  and  take  full  effect  within  six  months  from  tbe  date  hereof 

WM.  CAYLEY,  Inspector  General. 


LETTERS  BY  THE  BRITISH  MAIL  PACKETS# 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  letters  originating  m 
and  destined  for  England,  conveyed  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  by  the  British  mail 
packets,  namely : — 


By  Cunard’s  packets. 2,400,000 

By  the  West  India  packets 1,100,000 

By  the  Brazil  packets. 800,000 

By  the  Pacific  packets 200,000 

By  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company’s  packets,  to  and  from  India, 

China,  and  Australia. 2,800,000 

By  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  packets 280.000 

By  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  packets 50,000 


POSTAGE  IN  FRANCE. 

A letter  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  place  in  France  ia  invariably  charged 
with  double  postage  when  inclosed  in  an  envelope.  This  fret  should  be  remembered 
by  those  writing  to  their  friends  in  that  country.  In  order  to  save  postage,  letten 
should  be  written  very  close  on  good,  thin  paper,  and  directed  without  an  envelope 
Letters  without  envelopes,  weighing  over  grains,  of  an  ounce,)  are  charged 
double  postage  in  France.  A letter  on  light  paper,  without  an  envelope,  sent  by  an 
American  steamer,  costs  twenty-four  cents  to  Liverpool,  and  seventeen  cents  from 
there  to  Bordeaux,  France,  making  forty-one  cents  if  single,  and  eighty-two  cents  if 
enveloped  or  over  weight.  If  sent  by  a British  Bteamer,  there  is  an  additional  charge 
of  ten  cents.; 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  IRELAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  Mercantile  Journal  and  Statistical  Register , 
one  of  the  moat  reliable  commercial  papers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
subjoined  statistics  of  Irish  trade,  as  taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  return*. 
The  first  of  the  tables  below  shows  the  amount  of  the  revenue  received  at  Irish  ports 
in  each  year  from  1845  to  1863,  inclusive.  The  second  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland 
during  the  years  1845  to  1853;  and  the  third  table  gives  the  quantity  (in  quarters) 
of  certain  breadstuffs  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last- 
named  years: — 

REVENUE  RECEIVED  IN  IRELAND  FROM  1845  TO  1853,  INCLUSIVE. 


1845... 

£4,265,729 

1848 

£4,325,844 

1851. 

1846... 

4,478,791 

1849 

4,275,375 

1862. 

4,000,682 

1847... 

4,692,462 

1850 

4,382,469 

1853. 

4,621,869 

CHIEF  ART1CLE8  RETAINED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  IN  IRELAND  FROM  1845  TO  1853, 

INCLUSIVE. 

Wine, 

Spirits, 

Tobacco, 

Tea, 

Coflbe, 

Sugar, 

Years. 

Falls. 

Falls. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

1846. . . 

5,579,284 

5,851,632 

941,511 

368,620 

1846... 

6,871,888 

6,618,211 

994,521 

414,998 

1847... 

5.949,691 

6,975,959 

1,516,330 

668,787 

1848... 

6,101,139 

6,513.863 

1,739  048 

679,101 

1849... 

5,138,314 

6,718,272 

1,313,951 

610,867 

1850... 

4,737,267 

6,383,316 

1,013,399 

465,818 

1851... 

4,604,083 

6,410,268 

745,958 

460,861 

1852... 

4,467,980 

6,578,278 

684,840 

467,701 

1863... 

4,624,141 

7,832,285 

880,516 

487,706 

QUANTITY  OF  ORAIN  EXPORTED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRELAND. 

Wheat  and 

Oats  and 

Wheat  and 

Oats  and 

Yean. 

flour. 

oatmeal. 

Years. 

flour. 

oatmeal. 

1846... 

...qrs.  440,152 

782,489 

1850  ... 

..qrs.  249,489 

1,077,364 

1846... 

2,368,985 

1851  ... 

168,726 

1,055,888 

1847... 

1,313,468 

1852  ... 

% m m m 

96,116 

1,141,976 

1848... 

723,542 

1858  ... 

. • . • 

74,197 

1,642,579 

1849... 

1,491,875 

COMPARATIVE  COMMERCE  OF  OUR  CITIE8. 

A correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  at  Washington,  gives  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  revenue  for  a single  month,  (September,  1853-64,)  which 
furnishes  at  a glance  the  relative  importance  of  several  of  our  principal  commercial 
cities,  in  so  far  at  least  as  our  import  trade  is  concerned : — 

REVENUE  OF  SEVEN  CITIES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


1854.  185). 


New  York 

$3,440,000 

$4,287,000 

Decrease. 

. $797,000 

Boston 

688,000 

844,000 

a 

156,000 

Philadelphia 

828,000 

522,000 

94,000 

46 

194,000 

Baltimore 

117,000 

Increase  . 

. 28,000 

New  Orleaoe 

210,000 

226,000 

Decrease. 

. 16,000 

Charleston 

42,000 

74,000 

44 

82,000 

St  Louis 

29,000 

Increase  . 

. 43,000 

Total 

$4,897,000 

$6,025,000 

Decrease, 

. $1,128,000 
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NEW  ORLEANS  EXPORT  OF  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Col.  Thomas  J.  Burke,  Export  Abstract  Clerk  at  the  New  Orleans  Custom-house, 
furnishes  for  publication  in  several  of  the  New  Orleans  journals,  the  following  report 
of  the  exportations  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  from 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  Foreign  countries  and  Coastwise  ports,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1854,  ending  80th  June,  1854  : — 


England 

$12,734,659 

France  (Atlantic)-.. . . . 

Italy 

Holland 

Spain  (Atlantic) 

Brazil 

62,803 

Belgium *.. 

Trieste 

Cuba. 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Hamburg 

British  American  Colouies. . . $44,634 

Gibraltar 17,728 

Sweden 282,429 

Danish  West  Indies. 10,856 

France  (Mediterranean) 164,597 

Scotland- 51,103 

Spain  (Mediterranean) 439,866 

Bremen 943,854 

I French  West  Indies 28,607 

I British  West  Indies 2,475 


Total $19,510,542 


The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  to  foreign  countries  during  the  quarter  amount- 
ed to  $121,408.  The  exports  to  coastwise  ports  in  the  United  States  to  $6,295,387. 
The  total  value  of  exports  from  New  Orleans  for  the  three  months  ending  June  30th, 
1854,  was  twenty  Jive  million,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars. 


COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1853. 

The  clearances  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1853  were  no  less  than  1,653,  gen- 
erally large  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  640,072  tons,  of  which  the  following 


is  a recapitulation  : — 

No.  Tons. 

American  vessels  clearing  coastwise 748  168,269 

“ “ “ on  whaling  voyages 7 1,885 

Foreign  u “ coastwise 1 128 

American  “ “ for  foreign  ports 481  888,407 

Foreign  44  u for  foreign  ports 416  131,433 


Total  from  January  1 to  December  31, 1853 1,653  640,072 


Total  from  January  1 to  December  81, 1853 1,653  640,072 


VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM 

JANUARY  1 TO  DECEMBER  31,  1858, 

FOR 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Eastern  domestic  ports. 

25 

30,580 

Mexican  ports — 

Pacific  domestic  ports  . 

726 

137,860 

Acapulco 

2 

227 

Whaling  voyages 

1 

1,835 

in  general 

21 

3,057 

Vancouver’s  Island. . . . 

21 

4,634 

Sandwich  Islands 

66 

16,479 

Sitka,  Russian  America 

3 

981  j 

Other  Pacific  islands  . . 

28 

6,600 

European  ports 

2 

856 

Chinese  ports 

95 

58,207 

New  Grenadian  ports — 

British  Australia 

62 

14,428 

Panama  1 

89 

53,869 

Manilla 

21 

15,930 

Central  Amer.  ports — 

Singapore 

9 

4,630 

San  Juan 

22 

25,464 

Batavia 

43 

25,369 

Realejo 

6 

1,008 

Calcutta 

10 

9,408 

in  general- 

3 

797 

Alioth 

1 

612 

Valparaiso 

121 

39,725 

Akyah,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

1 

608 

Other  Chilian  portB  . . . 

5 

1,196 

Madras  & Pondicherry, 

Peruvian  ports 

269 

169,022 

(French  E.  I.) 

4 

1,223 

Ecuadorian  ports 

2 

446 

Rio  Janeiro 

2 

686 

Mexican  ports — 

Ports  in  the  Pacific  . • • 

4 

847 

Mazatlan 

84 

8,421 

Ports  in  S.  America. . . 

1 

282 

San  Bias 

15 

4,664 

New  Archangel 

2 

600 

Total  from  January  1 to  December  81, 1858 1,653  640,072 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DUFIES  EEC  CITED  AT  THE  CUSTOM- HO  U*%  BAN  FEAN- 
CISCO,  DURING  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  TEAE  1863  : — 


July 

Net  deposits. 

Cash  duties. 
$66,862  56 

Total  duties. 
$157,231  00 

August 

48,958  26 

201,638  ** 

September  

42,597  99 

213,197  36 

October 

164,768  05 

49,930  65 

214,698  70 

November 

41,688  40 

199,347  30 

December 

47,232  15 

142,911  16 

Receipts  from  January  to  June,  inclusive. . 
Receipts  from  July  to  December,  inclusive 


11,128,918  86 
1,463,064  99 


Total  for  the  year  1853 


$2,581,976  84 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  QUICKSILVER  EXPORTED  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO DURING  THE  TEAR  1863  TO 


Hong  Kong 

Shanghae  ...» 

Canton 

Whampoa 

Calcutta 

Mazatlan 

Maxatlan  and  San  Bias 

San  Bias 

Callao 

Valparaiso * • 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Total  exports  .... 


Flasks. 

Value. 

6,642 

$180,272 

812 

31,199 

366 

14,126 

800 

11,500 

60 

1,876 

2,811 

96,260 

266 

10,000 

1,942 

72,463 

1,800 

66,500 

1,977 

71,875 

1,845 

77,180 

1,000 

60,000 

18,800 

8683,189 

INSPECTION  OF  FLOUR  AND  MEAL  AT  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  barrels  and  half  barrels  of  wheat  and 
rye  flour  and  corn-meal  inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  from  the  year  1841  to  1st 


of  September,  1864  : — 


1841.. 

Wheat  flour.  Bye  floor. 

Barrels.  Half-barrels.  Barrels.  Half-barrels. 

614,006  81,716  8,831  22 

1842. 

644,801 

26,962 

6,436 

34 

1843.. 

647,224 

26,415 

8,401 

45 

1844.. 

466,476 

26,052 

9,904 

618 

. # 

1845.. 

668,632 

26,226 

24 

1846. 

884,665 

81,822 

6,482 

# . 

1847. 

946,787 

27,889 

6,666 

49 

1848. 

724,970 

22,933 

7,620 

106 

1849. 

750,686 

27,667 

8,007 

9 

1860. 

882,777 

26,630 

6,419 

22 

1851. 

896,034 

32,828 

7,654 

53 

1862. 

1,288,990 

36,858 

6,449 

43 

1858. 

1,171,266 

24,872 

6,624 

2 

1854., 

698,198 

10,418 

6,640 

38 

Years. 

UhdS. 

Corn-meal. 

Bbls. 

pbbla 

Years. 

Oom-meal. 
HMa.  Bbls. 

i-bbla. 

1841 

459 

10,736 

88 

1848. 

838  60,226 

1,322 

1842  

715 

7,712 

487 

1849.. 

428  61,772 

2,061 

1848  

635 

18,859 

82 

I860.. 

272  42,403 

8,869 

1844  

. 245 

26,051 

1,626 

1851. 

620  28,917 

2,256 

1845  

. 631 

28,959 

1,450 

1862. 

747  62,668 

1,491 

1846  

. 1,076 

40,942 

105,842 

1,746 

1868.. 

150  88,714 

4,016 

1847  

. 934 

1,298 

1854.. 

184  20,118 

738 
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NAVIGATION,  COMMERCE,  AND  FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
According  to  the  Boston  Traveler — good  authority — the  number  of  foreign  arrival* 
at  the  ports  of  this  State  rank  as  follows : — 


Boston 2,996  vessels,  averaging  200  tons  .each  vessel. 

Salem. 468  41  14  100  44  44 

Gloucester 207  44  44  100  44  44 


In  tonnage  owned,  they  stand  in  the  following  order : — 


Boston 

New  Bedford 

Gloucester 

450.000 

165.000 
33,000 

Newbury  port 

Salem 

Nantucket 

32.000 

30.000 

26.000 

In  tons  of  shipping  built : — 
Vessels. 

Boston #u 

Tons. 

60,000 

7,785 

1 Gl^n^fttpr 

Vessels. 

. ...  61 

Tons. 

4,202 

2,800 

Newbury  port 

16 

1 New  Bedford.  ... 

28 

Barnstable  County  owns  78,000  tons  of  shipping,  but  as  that  county  includes  the 
whole  of  Cape  Cod,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  towns,  some  of  them  greatly  exceeding 
Barnstable,  the  port  of  entry  in  tonnage,  we  have  not  placed  this  district  in  the  list. 
For  the  districts  above,  at  tne  port  of  entry  were  owned  about  all  the  tonnage,  the 
out- ports  being  unimportant. 

In  the  fisheries,  towns  of  Essex  County  rank  about  as  follows,  June,  1868 

Vessels.  Tons  each.  Tons. 

Gloucester. 260  80  20,000 

Marblehead  and  Lynn 80  80  6,400 

Newburyport 76  80  6,000 

Beverly 50  80  4,000 

The  entire  county  of  Barnstable,  with  its  great  fishing  interests,  including  the  ports 
of  Provincetown,  Orleans,  Eastham,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Wellfleet,  Harwich,  Dennis, 
Chatham,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  Brewster,  Ac.,  has  engaged  on  the  fisheries  22,400 
tons  of  shipping,  equal  to  260  schooners,  or  about  the  same  as  the  port  of  Gloucester 
alooe.  The  district  of  Gloucester  has  27,000  tons  in  the  fishing  business,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  7,000  tons,  sails  from  the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  the  rest  sailing 
from  Rockport,  Annisquam,  and  Manchester  harbors,  which  we  comprehend  in  Glouces- 
ter collection  district 

The  smallest  district  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  owning 
867  tons  shipping. 

Not  an  entry  or  clearance  occurred  at  that  port  during  the  year  1863.  The  district 
will  soon  be  abolished,  resulting  in  a gain  to  the  United  States  Government  of  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annnm. 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  TRADE  IN  1854. 

The  commercial  year  for  the  tobacco  trade  closed  on  the  81st  of  October,  1864. 
According  to  the  Louisville  Journal,  the  sales  of  the  year  amount  to  10,200  hogsheads. 
These  are  the  sales  exclusive  of  reviews.  The  total  sales  last  year  were  16,643 
hhds.,  and  two  years  ago  they  were  23,186  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand  this  year  is 
estimated  at  1,500  hhds.,  while  that  of  the  same  time  last  year  was  estimated  at 
6,000  hhds.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  exhibits  a very  great  falling  oft  It  has  not  been 
produced  by  a decrease  in  actual  business,  but  by  a large  deficiency  in  the  growing 
crop.  


AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A magnetic  telegraph  line  has  been  established  in  Australia.  It  eost  about  $1,000 
a mile,  and  was  built  by  a Mr.  McGowan,  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
Americans  appear  to  maintain  their  go-ahead  character  in  that  country.  Besides  the 
telegraph,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Americans,  a line  of  coaches  has  been 
established  with  several  imported  coaches  from  the  States,  running  between  the  cap- 
ital and  its  suburbs.  An  express-office,  a fire  brigade,  a post-office,  and  the  best  hotels 
in  the  country,  are  all  improvements  introduced  by  our  countrymen. 
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EARNINGS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  BELGIAN  RAILROADS. 

The  Belgiah  Government  has  not  published  full  accounts  of  the  operations  of  their 
roads  since  1852,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  operating  expenditures,  probably  be- 
cause they  have  now  reached  that  pitch  of  prosperity  at  which  it  is  usual  with  some 
people  to  commence  to  observe  secresy,  a course,  however,  which  generally  defeats 
the  object  in  view,  besides  leading  to  a departure  from  the  principles  of  economy  and 
geueral  carefulness,  so  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  railway  property. 
The  following  figures  give  the  general  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  arrived  at,  of  the 


operations  of  the  Belgian  Government  railways 

Miles 
of  liuo 

from  1848  to 

July  1st,  1854: — 

Revenue  Per  cent  of 
per  mile  expenses  on 

Years. 

opened. 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

per  an u urn. 

revenue. 

1848  

870 

£484,310 

£350,650 

£1,309 

72.40 

1849 

887 

617,487 

331,101 

1,887 

63.98 

1850 

387 

793,902 

367,812 

1,534 

61.93 

1851 

887 

685,420 

361,120 

1,642 

56.83 

1852  

1853  

...  887 
. ...  387 

676,530 

762,818 

892,628 

851,138 

1,748 

1,971 

1,230 

51.90 

1854,  | year 

387 

The  working  expenses  have  somewhat  advanced  with  the  increased  traffic,  bat  the 
increase  in  them  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  tbe  increase  in  the  traffic. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ON  RAILWAYS. 

One  of  the  most  singular  things  connected  with  railways  is  the  increase  of  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  creation  of  new  business.  It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  British 
railways,  that  while  the  number  of  miles  in  use  has  remained  nearly  the  same,  the 
number  of  passengers  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  returns  for  passengers  in  the 
last  three  years  were  as  follows : — 


In  1851 '78,969,622 

In  1852 86,958,997  10  per  cent  increase. 

In  1858 94,966,440  9 per  cent  increase. 


At  this  rate,  the  entire  passenger  traffic  will  double  in  less  than  ten  years ; and  that 
in  a country  where  everything  is  fixed  and  population  increases  slowly. 

In  the  united  States  tbe  entire  traffic  of  railways  doubles  in  seven  years ; and,  as 
the  expenses  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  the  proprietors  of  railway  stock 
have  the  certainty  that  their  property  is  rapidly  increasing  in  real  value > in  spite  of 
vicissitudes  or  fluctuations  in  the  money  market . 


THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

NCMBKR  VI. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TDK  PRESENT  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANALS. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage  and  toll  o f 
all  and  each  of  the  canals,  of  that  arriving  at,  and  that  leaving  tide-water,  of  the 
tonnage  shipped  from  the  western  termini,  of  that  from  this  and  the  Western  States , 


• For  the  first  number  of  this  series  of  papers  (derived  from  the  admirable  report  of  W.  J 
Me  Alpine,  Esq.,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,)  exhibiting  a comprehensive  history  of  “The  Pro- 
gress of  Internal  Improvements  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,”  see  Merchant* * Magazine  for  July,  1854, 
(volume  xxxi.,  pages  123-126).  For  number  2,  relating  to  “ The  Canute  and  Railroad*  a*  a Depen- 
dent System,”  see  Merchant*1  Magazine  for  August,  1851,  (vol.  31,  pages  247-249;)  for  number  3, 
relating  to  w the  Extension  of  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  State  of  New  York”  see  same  for  Septem  • 
ber,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  374-377;)  for  number  4,  relating  to  u The  cost  and  Charges  of  Trans- 
port” see  same  for  October,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  49G-499 ;)  and  for  number  5,  for  November,  18^4, 
(vol.  xxxi , pages  629-G33,)  touching  uthe  Comparative  Cost,  Capacity,  and  Revenue  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  parallel  Railroad*^  and  the  Cost  and  Charges  of  Transportation  thereon” 
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the  tonnage  and  tolls  of  the  several  classes,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
each  class  transported ; — 


Items. 

Of  all  the  canals. 

Of  the  Erie 

Champlain 

Oswego 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 

Chemung 

Crooked  Lake 

Chenango 

Genessee  Valley 

Black  River 

Oneida  Lake. . . 

Of  all  the  canals 

Arriving  at  tide- water 

Leaving  tide- water 

Shipped  elsewhere 

Of  all  the  canals. 

Shipped  at  Hudson  River 

Lake  Erie 

Oswego 

Whitehall 

on  Chemung  Canal 

Of  all  the  canals. 

Tonnage  from  Western  States 

this  State 

Of  all  the  canals. 

Products  of  forest 

animals 

Vegetable  food 

Other  agricultural  products. 

Manufactures 

Merchandise 

All  other  articles 

Of  all  the  canals. 

boards  and  scantling 

timber 

staves 

wood 

ashes 

flour  and  wheat 

wheat 

corn 

barley 

oats 

Domestic  silt 

Railroad  iron. 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 

Coal 

Sundries. 

Tolls  collected  on  all  the  canals. . . . . . . 
At  New  York,  Albany,  and  West  Troy. 

Rome 

Svracase. 

Montezuma 

Rochester. 

Lock  port 

Tonawanda,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo. 

Oswego 

Whitehall 

Geneva,  Penn  Yan,  and  Dresden .. . . 
Havana,  Horse-heads,  and  Corning. . 


Per  centasre  Per  centage 

of  the  whole,  1852.  of  the  whole,  ’53. 


Tonnage. 

Tolls. 

Tonnage. 

Tolls. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.65 

.89 

• .52 

.75 

.13 

.04 

.14 

.03 

.18 

.03 

.18 

.13 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.05 

.00 

.06 

.04 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.03 

.01 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.68 

... 

.59 

... 

.13 

• . • 

.14 

... 

.29 

... 

.27 

... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

’.ii 

.19 

.21 

.09 

... 

.12 

.13 

.03 

... 

.08 

.02 

. • • 

... 

.06 

.04 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.33 

... 

.32 

. . . 

.67 

. • . 

68 

... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.41 

.14 

.43 

.18 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.29 

.46 

.25 

.40 

.06 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.11 

.21 

.11 

.22 

.11 

.04 

.14 

.04 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.24 

.10 

.27 

.13 

.03 

.92 

.04 

.03 

... 

.08 

Ai 

.32 

AS 

!o5 

*.07 

!o3 

!o4 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.03 

... 

.04 

... 

.04 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.03 

... 

.05 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

100 

.26 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.05 

.04 

.32 

.10 

.02 

.02 

.03 
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This  table  has  been  made  by  taking  the  tonnage  and  tolls  of  all  the  canals  ma  a 
standard,  and  stating  the  proportions  which  each  of  the  canals,  shipments,  classes,  and 
article?  named,  bear  to  the  amount  of  all  the  canals.  A glance  at  the  table  as  thus 
arranged,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  relative 
business  done  upon  each  canal  at  the  chief  localities,  and  in  the  transportation  of  each 
of  the  classes  and  articles  carried. 

The  following  deductions  from  these  tables  will  serve  to  present  some  of  the  more 
striking  points  in  the  business  performed : — 

1st  That  while  the  tonnage  upon  the  Erie  Canal  is  bat  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  canals,  the  receipts  for  tolls  are  three- fourths  of  the  whole 
receipts. 

2d.  That  while  the  tonnage  of  the  Oswego  and  Champlain  Canals  forms  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  tonnage,  the  receipts  for  tolls  on  both  are  16  per  cent  of  thle 
whole,  and  while  that  of  the  Chemung,  Genesee  Valley,  and  Cayngm  Canals  forms 
one-ninth  of  the  whole  tonnage,  the  receipts  for  tolls  ou  them  are  8 per  eent  of  the 
whole. 

8d.  That  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water  is  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole ; 
that  leaving  tide- water  is  about  one-seventh;  and  that  shipped  elsewhere  is  nearly 
three- tenths  of  the  whole  tonnage. 

4tb.  That  the  tonnage  shipped  at  Lake  Erie  is  nearly  one-fifth;  at  Oswego  nearly 
one-eighth,  and  at  Whitehall  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  tonnage. 

5th.  That  the  tonnage  from  the  Western  States  forms  nearly  one-third,  and  that 
from  this  State  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  tonnage  carried. 

In  the  classification  of  the  articles  transported,  the  following  deductions  are  made 
from  the  table: — 

1st  That  the  tonnage  of  the  products  of  the  forest  is  48  per  cent ; of  vegetable 
food,  25  per  cent ; of  merchandise,  11  per  cent,  and  other  articles,  14  per  cent ; while 
the  receipts  for  tolls  from  the  first  are  out  18  per  cent ; from  the  second,  40  per  cent; 
from  the  third,  22  per  cent,  and  from  the  fourth,  but  4 per  cent  of  the  whole.  Hie 
tonnage  of  manufactures  befog  5 per  cent,  and  the  tolls  4 per  cent,  and  the  tonnage 
and  tolls  of  the  products  of  animals  being  each  but  about  2 per  cent  of  tbe  whole. 

2d.  That  tbe  tonnage  of  lumber  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  receipts 
for  tolls  one  eighth ; that  the  tonnage  of  flour,  wheat,  and  corn,  is  nearly  one-fourth, 
while  the  tolls  are  over  one-third. 

8d.  That  timber,  salt,  and  railroad  iron,  form  each  4 per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  while 
the  tolls  of  the  first  are  8 per  cent,  and  of  the  two  latter  are  each  1 per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  deductions  have  been  made  from  tbe  report  of  tolla, 
trade,  and  tonnage,  as  prepared  by  the  Auditor. 

The  tonnage  and  tolls  due  to  the  movement  on  each  of  the  canals,  cannot  he  ascer- 
tained from  these  reports,  as  they  only  show  the  tonnage  cleared  at  each  collector’s 
office,  and  the  whole  tolls  collected  thereon,  whether  the  articles  are  conveyed  an  one 
or  more  of  the  canals. 

Thus  the  tonnage  of  lumber  shipped  at  Buffalo  in  1862,  was  81,102  tons,  and  the 
tolls  collected  thereon,  were  169,840.  If  this  was  all  white-pine  carried  on  boats,  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  shows  that  it  had  a movement  equal  to  that  of  20,000,000  tons 
moved  one  mile,  or  nearly  equal  to  an  average  movement  of  66,000  tons  from  Baffido 
to  tide-water. 

The  tonnage  of  lumber  shipped  at  Oswego  is  147,086  tons,  and  the  tolls  collected 
thereon  were  #64,800,  which  snows  a movement  equivalent  to  that  of  21,000,000  tons 
moved  one  mile,  which,  for  the  length  of  that  canal,  (88  miles,)  would  be  equal  to  an 
average  movement  of  nearly  570,000  tons  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse,  (which  is  absurd,} 
or  of  106,000  tons  to  tide-water.  Three  fourths  of  the  movement  of  this  tonnage  and 
of  the  tolls  is,  therefore,  evidently  due  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one-fourth  only  to  tbe 
Oswego. 

The  tonnage  and  tolls  on  up-freight,  on  the  other  hand,  are  credited,  in  these  re- 
ports, to  the  Erie  Canal,  when  a portion  of  the  movement  and  of  the  tolls  is  doe  to 
the  lateral  canals. 

This  method  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  tbe  several  canals  is  incorrect,  and  operates 
•o  as  to  show  a less  amount  doue  on  the  Erie  Canal  than  is  due  to  it,  because  tbe  up- 
tonnage  is  but  one-fourth  of  the  down- tonnage. 

The  annexed  table  has  been  prepared  from  tbe  reports  of  tbe  business  done  in  186S, 
and  shows  the  tonnage,  tolls,  and  total  movement  of  each  article  and  class  of  freight 
so  all  of  the  canals : — 
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TRADE  UPON  TOT  CANALS  FOB  THE  TEAR  1853,  EMBRAOINO  THE  TONNAGE,  TOLL8,  AND  THE 
MOVEMENT  OF  TOT  TONNAGE,  BEING  THE  EQUIVALENT  NUMBER  OF  TONS  MOVED  ONE  MILE. 


THE  FOREST. 

For  sod  peltry 

Tons. 

425 

Toll*. 

$648 

Rates 
of  toll  per 
2,000  lbs.  per 
mile. 

C.  11.  Fr. 

2 . . 

No.  or 
tons 
moved 
one 
mile. 
27,400 

Product  of  Wood — 

Boards  and  scantling . 

1,165.854 

403,952 

2 

4 

168,313,838 

Shingles. 

23,264 

5,806 

8 

1,935,383 

Timber 

178,074 

86,750 

2 

4 

35,729,166 

Staves 

86,792 

61,911 

2 

25,965,600 

Wood 

865,123 

9,791 

1 

5 

6,527,388 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

7,493 

18,641 

8 

• 

1,687,626 

Total  of  the  forest 

1,821,626 

$671,299 

, 

240,176,690 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  antmalt — 

Pork 

20,082 

21,724 

, 

8 

7,241,888 

Beef 

15,592 

26,055 

6 

4,175,888 

Bacon 

10,012 

18,348 

8 

4,447,666 

Cheese 

6,016 

8,046 

8 

1,016,000 

Batter. 

3,679 

8,882 

6 

647,000 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard-oiL 

6,669 

6,011 

8 

2,008,800 

Wool 

4,035 

9,106 

8 

1,188,260 

Hides 

4,677 

6,706 

i 

. 

670,600 

Total  product  of  animals.  . . . 

70,612 

$87,872 

21,238,972 

VEGETABLE  FOOD. 

Flour 

870,914 

666,744 

6 

94,290,666 

Wheat 

382,588 

433,218 

6 

72,203,000 

Rye 

7,878 

5,172 

6 

862,000 

Corn 

121,248 

134,983 

4 

83,783,222 

Corn-meal 

481 

892 

4 

228,000 

Barley 

65,427 

76,204 

6 

12,700,666 

Oats 

71,883 

64,511 

4 

18,627,760 

Bran  and  ship-stuff 

27,871 

21,889 

4 

6,472,260 

Peas  and  beans 

8,131 

8,128 

6 

621,833 

Potatoes 

19,734 

2,897 

2 

1,448,500 

Dried  fruit 

645 

1,062 

8 

131,600 

Total  vegetable  food 

1,071,800  $1,299,640 

# 

. 

. 

234,913.887 

ALL  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton 

3,845 

758 

2 

879,000 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

8,067 

2,046 

, 

8 

265,750 

Hemp 

631 

826 

. 

2 

162,600 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

967 

2,230 

988 

8 

278,750 

Flax-seed. 

917 

9 

8 

117,268 

Hopa 

185 

280 

. 

8 

86,000 

Total  all  other  agricuL  products. 

9,012 

$6,677 

• 

1,228,268 

Total  agriculture 

1,160,928  $1,394,089 

4 

. 

267,881,112 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits 

21,058 

828,876 

6 

4,812,666 

Oil-meal  and  cake 

8,498 

7,854 

4 

1,913,600 

Leather 

4.778 

4,087 

8 

610,876 

Furniture 

8,030 

2,996 

6 

499,383 

Bar  and  pig  lead. 

159 

25 

8 

8,125 

Pig  iron 

812  1 

24,723 

4 

6,180,760 

Bloom  and  bar  iron. 

1 014 

2,842 

4 

710,600 

Coatings  and  iron- ware 

18,178 

26,845 

6 

4,807,500 
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Rates 

No.  of 

of  toll  per 

tons 

2,000  lbs.  per 

moved 

Tons. 

Tolls. 

mile. 

one 

c. 

M.  Ft. 

mile. 

Domestic  woolens 

91 

121 

. 

8 

15,125 

“ cottons. 

982 

809 

8 

101,125 

“ salt 

130,731 

24,070 

. 

2 

12,035,000 

Foreign  Balt 

3,021 

2,278 

1 

• 

227,800 

Total  manufactures 

230,036 

$124,821 

m 

. 

31,316,799 

MERCHANDISE. 

Sugar  . . _ T 

38,872 

MoIiuum 

18  836 

13,717 

Nails,  spikes,  and  horse-shoes 

15,244 

# ' 

Iron  and  steel 

28,091 

Flint-enamel,  crockery,  and  glass-ware 

7^261 

. 

All  other  merchandise 

177,172 

8 

74,411,664 

Railroad  iron 

164,134 

$719,870 

8 

41,625,666 

Total  merchandise 

458,327 

$719,870 

. 

115,987,332 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 

255 

150 

4 

87,500 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 

202,176 

27,139 

2 

18,569,500 

Gypsum 

59,15S 

9,837 

2 

4,918,500 

Mineral  coal 

225,607 

26,258 

1 

26,268,000 

Copper-ore 

946 

484 

1 

484,000 

Sundries 

99, 

82,492 

8 

10,311,500 

Total  other  articles 

587,041 

$146,360 

• 

65,579,000 

Total 

4,247,853  $2,956,939 

7 

700,389,933 

Amount  collected  on  empty  boats,  etc. 

248,779 

• 

$8,204,718 

. 

. 

. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor,  as  before  stated,  does  not  furnish  the  meaos  of  showing 
a similar  statement  for  each  of  the  canals. 

The  whole  movement  of  1853  was  equal  to  700,000,000  tons  moved  one  mile,  or 
an  average  movement  of  nearly  165  miles  for  each  ton.  The  average  movement  of 
the  tonnage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  excluding  that  of  the  lateral  canals,  is,  probably,  near- 
ly 300  miles  for  each  ton. 

The  average  rate  of  toll  in  1853  was  4 6-lOths  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  for  the  whole 
tonnage;  2 2 5 tbs  mills,  for  the  products  of  the  forest;  4 1-lOths  for  animals;  5}  for 
vegetable  food  ; 5 2-10ths  for  manufactures,  except  salt;  6 2-lOths  for  merchandise, 
and  2 6- lOths  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  unenumerated  articles. 

The  comparative  movement  of  each  class,  compared  with  the  whole  movement,  is 
as  follows : — 

Products  of  the  forest,  84  per  cent ; agricultural  products,  37  per  cent ; merchan- 
dise, 16}  per  cent ; manufactures,  4}  per  cent ; miscellaneous  articles,  8 per  cent 

The  comparative  movement  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  embraced  in  these 
classes  is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Of  the  Forest.  Boards  and  scantling,  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  movement  of 
all  articles  on  all  the  canals  ; staves,  4 per  cent ; timber,  5 per  cent 

2d.  Of  the  Products  of  Animals.  Pork,  1 per  cent;  Deef  and  bacon,  6-lOths; 
lard,  8 lOths  ; wool,  2-lOtlis  ; butter,  cheese,  ana  hides,  each  l-10th  of  1 per  cent  of 
the  whole  movement 

3d.  Ok  Vegetable  Food.  Flour,  13}  per  cent,  and  wheat,  10}  per  cent;  com, 
4 7 lOths  per  cent;  oats,  8-lOths  of  1 per  cent,  and  barley,  2 per  cent 

4th.  Of  Manufactures.  Salt,  2 per  cent;  pig-iron,  9- lOths  of  1 per  cent;  and  do- 
mestic spirits  7-10ths  of  1 per  cent;  castings,  6-lOths;  bloom-iron,  furniture,  and 
leather,  each  110th  of  1 per  cent  of  the  whole. 

5th.  Merchandise,  10}  per  cent ; and  railroad-iron  6 per  cent  of  the  whole. 

6th.  Unclassified  Articles.  Coal,  3 7-lOths  per  cent ; stone,  lime,  and  clay,  1 per 
cent  ; and  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  5- 1000 the  of  1 per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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EFFECT  OF  8TEAMER  DAT  AT  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

To  say  that  the  semi- monthly  occurrence  of  Steamer  Day  is  an  epoch  in  life  in  San 
Francisco,  conveys  but  a faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  tbi9  day,  and  the  effect  there- 
of. The  people  of  California  and  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Alta  California, 
seem  to  count  time  from  the  let  to  the  16th  of  each  month ; or,  in  other  words,  from 
Steamer  Day  to  Steamer  Day.  During  the  dullest  season,  go  into  California  or  Bat- 
tery street,  and  everything  is  lively  and  brisk  ; which,  to  a stranger,  would  seem  as 
if  a tremendous  business  was  being  carried  on.  Not  so.  The  merchant  is  engaged  in 
*'  making  up”  bis  remittances ; and  when  seen  tearing  through  the  street,  is  about 
visiting  a neighbor  to  inquire  if  there  is  “ anything  over,  to-day.”  Everything — trade, 
pleasure,  money,  and  newspaper  offices — is  subservient  to  it.  More  especially  is  thiB 
the  case  during  the  present  tightness  of  the  money  market 

There  is  no  postponing  your  engagements.  Steamer  Day,  and  the  promised  pay- 
ment of  a certain  note  must  be  fulfilled,  or  steps  are  taken  towards  legal  proceedings 
in  a manner  that  induces  you  at  once  to  “ pungle.”  Go  into  a banker's,  and  a little 
door  labelled  “ Private  ” is  closed.  Knock,  ana  one  of  the  clerks  will  inform  you  Mr. 

is  busy,  and  there  is  no  admittance  to-day  except  on  extraordinary  business. 

Attempt  to  draw  a check,  and  a grunting  announcement,  u Take  your  place  in  the 
line,”  is  the  prelude  to  half  an  hour’s  detention.  Apply  for  a draft,  and  you  are  told 
it  will  be  ready  in  one  hour,  and  the  amount  required  in  advance,  together  with  3 per 
cent  additional. 

Ask  some  one  of  your  acquaintance  to  return  that  loan,  and  he  replies  : “ My  dear 
fellow,  it  is  steamer  day,  and  my  remittances  must  be  made  up,  and  I was  about  ask- 
ing you  for  a further  sum  to  help  me  out”  By  the  way,  the  same  man  will  tell  you 
the  next  day  that  the  steamer  has  just  gone,  and  all  his  spare  cash  gone,  too.  Verily, 
steamer  day  is  to  him  a convenient  excuse  to  avoid  settling  with  creditors,  and  to 
Sun  Francisco  what  an  imperial  ukase  is  to  Siberia,  or  a pronunciamento  to  a Mexi- 
can. 

Human  nature  can  be  studied  to  advantage  on  this  occasion.  Go  to  the  Po9t  Office, 
and  watch  the  small  aperture  through  which  letters  for  the  “ loved  ones  at  home  ” are 
deposited.  First  comes  a hardy  miner,  with  long  beard,  greasy  hat,  uncombed  hair, 
buckskin  shirt,  revolver  and  belt.  He  tremblingly  drops  his  letter  and  walks  away, 
as  if  in  deep  thought  Next  comes  a mechanic,  with  a smile  on  his  countenance  in- 
dicative of  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  has  received  a letter,  and  this  is  an  answer.  He 
feels  proud  of  his  calling,  ana  firmly  walks  away,  fully  convinced  that  he  will  come 
again  next  “ steamer  day.”  Observe  a moment  longer,  and  you  see  a well-dressed 
oily-faced  man,  with  fobs  and  seals  dangling  from  his  vest,  deposit  a dirty  yellow 
envelope,  addressed  perhaps  to  some  of  his  kind  in  the  East  where  he  learned  to 
gamble.  That  is  his  secret,  and  we  let  him,  pass  on.  An  old  man,  worn  down  by 
age,  cotnes  tottering  along,  and,  first  wiping  his  “ epees,”  he  takes  out  a wallet,  care- 
fully undoes  the  fastening,  and  takes  out  a clean  white  letter  without  any  envelope. 
What  care  is  there  1 He  looks  at  the  direction : it  is  all  right,  and  in  it  goes  with  the 
rest  Could  he  but  see  the  basket  emptied  on  the  table,  and  the  clumsy  clerk  hastily 
tie  it  in  a bundle  with  many  others,  and  all  “ mashed  up”  to  one  size,  bis  feelings 
would  certainly  be  indignant 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject  Turn  around  from  the  box,  and  you 
again  see  the  visible  effect  of  Steamer  Day.  The  newspaper  stands  are  crowded,  and 
the  persons  behind  the  counters  have  their  hands  full,  administering  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers.  The  steamer  papers  of  the  city,  and  other  places  m California  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  piled  up,  and  an  ocean  of  postage  stamps  is  9een  in  a paste- 
board box  lying  on  the  counter.  We  have  known  as  many  as  6,000  steamer  papers 
to  be  sold  by  one  of  these  stands  on  steamer  day. 

Everybody  is  surprised  that  steamer  day  occurs  bo  often ; and  the  day  before,  when 
all  is  still  and  quiet,  we  have  heard  persons  ask,  M When  does  steamer  day  come  T* 
and  a friend  who  is  going  home  comes  to  you  some  day  and  tells  you  that  to-morrow 
he  will  bid  you  farewell.  Travel  down  to  the  steamer,  the  indirect  cause  of  all  the 
excitement,  and  there  is  Babel  indeed.  Friends  recognize  friends,  and  a rush  to  the 
gangway  plank  takes  place — but  hold  ! a string  of  uubappy  individuals  are  leaving 
the  vessel,  and  you  cannot  go  on  board  until  they  are  ashore.  Getting  on  board,  a 
scene  takes  place  that  defies  description.  Not  a few  who  are  toted  on  board  the 
steamer  are  toted  off,  the  range  of  their  vision  being  rather  limited.  As  the  steamer 
moves  away  from  the  dock,  friends  are  pelted  with  oranges,  or  pears,  or  wines.  Bob; 
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in  a voice  of  Stentor,  bawls  out  a blessing  to  Dick,  who  is  all  smiles  and  good  nature, 
the  outward  coating  of  a swelling  heart,  and  who  promises  to  rejoin  his  friend  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

In. short,  steamer  day  is  a sort  of  financial  crisis,  a commercial  panic,  and  the  next 
day  its  effect  is  plainly  perceptible.  The  public  pulse  beats  calmer.  Everybody 
breathes  freer  and  affairs  again  flow  in  their  natural  channel.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  had  no  steamer  day ; and  therefore  we  believe 
that  its  visit  causes  trade  to  take  a new  start — merchants  to  be  brisk — bankers  busy — 
boot-blacks  busier — stock-brokers  happy — note-shavers  more  so— letter-writers  anx- 
ious—poet-office  clerks  disgusted — dock  loafers  excited,  and  newspaper  people  in  a 
continual  whirl  of  business  for  three  days  prior  to  and  three  days  after  steamer  day. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  June,  1835,  and 
has  therefore  been  in  operation  nearly  nineteen  and  a half  years.  A committee,  ap- 
pointed four  years  before,  to  report  upon  the  probable  earnings  of  such  a road,  should 
it  be  constructed,  estimated  the  amount  of  business  thus : passengers  37,440,  mer- 
chandise 15,217  tons — making  the  gross  receipts  $58,514  per  annum.  The  difference 
between  the  estimate  and  the  actual  result  is  quite  remarkable.  Thus,  during  the 
last  year,  the  number  of  passengers  was  657,891,  and  merchandise  803,630  tons — 
while  the  gross  receipts  were  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars,  or  $484,600.  Since  the 
opening,  up  to  January  last,  the  trains  had  run  8,287,956  miles,  and  carried  125,000,000 
of  passengers  one  mile,  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  the  cars. 

During  the  same  period,  seventy-five  millions  of  tons  of  merchandise  were  carried 
one  mile,  With  losses  less  than  a quarter  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  freight 
earned.  Two  of  the  conductors,  Col.  Barrett  and  Josiah  E.  Short,  and  one  engine- 
man,  Henry  Brown,  have  been  on  the  road  from  its  commencement,  and  have  trav- 
eled over  600,000  miles  each.  Col.  B.  had  a beautiful  and  costly  badge  presented  to 
him  some  time  ago ; and  during  the  past  summer  Mr.  Short  received  a present  of  a 
superb  gold  watch,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars,  from  the  season-ticket 
passengers. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


PRESENT  POPULATION  OF  MEXICO. 

According  to  the  latest  census  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
published  in  the  last  Mexican  papers,  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  is  7,853,895, 


to  wit : — 


States. 

Population. 

Aguascalientes. . . . 

81,727 

Coabuila 

66,228 

Chiapas 



161,914 

Chiuahua 

147,600 

Durango 

137,698 

Guanajuato 

718,775 

Guerrero 

270,000 

Jalisco 

774,461 

Mexico , 

1,001,876 

Micboacan 

491,679 

Nuevo  Leon 

133,261 

Oajaca 

489,969 

Puebla 

683,725 

Queretaro  ....... 

132,124 

States.  Popul  alien . 

San  Luis  Potosi 894,592 

Sinoloa 160,000 

Sonora 147,133 

Tobasco 63,580 

Tamaulipas 100,064 

VeraCruz 274,686 

Yucatan 668,623 

Zacatecas 305,651 

Distrito 200,000 

Baja  California 12,000 

Colima 61,243 

Tehuantepec 82,395 

Tiaecala 80,171 

Isla  de  Carmen 12,325 


Total 7,858,895 

There  are  86  cities  and  towns;  193  large  villages;  4,709  villages;  119  communi- 
ties and  missions ; 1 75  haciendas  or  estates  ; 6,092  farms  and  bamleta. 
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POPULATION  OF  IRELAND  FROM  1805  TO  1858. 

Edward  Singleton,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  Census  Commissioners,  gives,  under  date 
Census  Office,  Dublin,  August,  1854,  the  subjoined  return,  showing  the  population  of 
Ireland,  from  1805  to  1853,  as  far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained: — 


POPULATION  OF  IRELAND  FROM  1805  TO  1852. 


Years. 

Population. 

Years. 

Population. 

Years. 

Population. 

1806 

. 5,895,456 

1821 

6,801,827 

1837 

8,009,527 

1806 

5,460,447 

1822 

6,892,719 

1838 

8,050,609 

1807 

5,526,224 

1828 

6,984,826 

1889 

8,091,902 

1808 

6,592,792 

1824 

7,078,164 

1840 

8,183,408 

1809 

6,660,162 

1826 

7,172,748 

1841 

8,176,124 

1810 

. 6,728,343 

1826 

7,268,598 

1842 

. 8,217,055 

1811 

. 6, 797^347 

1827 

7,365,729 

1843 

. 8, 269^00 

1812 

. 5,867,181 

1828 

7,464,766 

1844...  . 

. 8,301,668 

1813 

5,987,856 

1829 

7,568,898 

1846 

. 8,344,148 

1814 

6,039,544 

1830 

7,664,974 

1846 

8,386,940 

1816 

6,142,972 

1831 

7,767,401 

1847 

1816 

. 6,248,174 

1832 

7,807,241 

1848 

1817 

. 6,355,177 

1833 

7,847,286 

1849 

1818 

. 6,464,013 

1834 

7,887,634 

I860 

1819 

. 6,674,712 

1835 

7,927,989 

1851 

. 6,561,970 

1820 

6,687,306 

1836 

7,968,655 

The  number  of  persons  returned  for  1 806  is  the  result  of  a computation  made  in 
that  year  by  Major  Newenham,  based  upon  the  returns  furnished  by  the  collectors  of 
hearth  money.  The  population  for  1813  is  partly  the  result  of  an  enumeration  and 
partly  of  computation,  no  returns  having  been  made  for  the  following  places,  namely, 
the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
Cavan,  Donegal,  and  Sligo.  The  population  for  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1861  is  taken 
from  the  census  returns  made  in  these  years  under  specific  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  population  as  shown  in  this  return  for  the  intermediate  years  has  been  com- 
puted from  the  increases  which  took  place  between  the  periods  from  1805  to  1813, 
from  1813  to  1821,  from  1821  to  1881,  from  1831  to  1841,  and  at  the  same  rate  from 
1841  to  1846.  In  1847,  and  the  succeeding  years,  a considerable  decrease  is  known 
to  have  taken  place,  but  the  annual  amount  is  not  known. 


FIGURES  ABOUT  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  find  the  following  statements  in  one  of  our  exchanges.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the 
entire  accuracy  of  all  the  figures.  Some  of  the  statements  are  undoubtedly  correct . 
others  we  have  not  found  time  to  investigate.  Perhaps  some  mathematical  student 
of  the  Merchant Magazine — and  there  are  many  such — will  enlighten  us  and  our 
readers  on  the  subject : — 

The  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  world  amounts  to  8,064 ; 587  in  Europe, 
896  in  Asia,  276  in  Africa,  and  1,264  in  America.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe  pro- 
fess more  than  1,000  different  religions.  The  number  of  men  is  about  equal  to  the 
number  of  women.  The  average  of  human  life  is  about  28  years.  One-quarter  die 
previous  to  the  age  of  7 years ; one-half  before  reaching  17  ; and  those  who  pa99  this 
age,  enjoy  a facility  refused  to  one-half  the  human  species.  To  every  1,000  persons, 
only  one  reaches  100  years  of  life;  to  every  100,  only  six  reach  the  age  of  66  ; and 
not  more  than  one  in  600  lives  to  see  80  years  of  age.  There  are  on  earth  1,000,000,000 
inhabitants;  and  of  these  83,333,333  die  every  year,  91,334  every  day,  8,780  every 
hour,  and  60  every  minute,  or  1 every  second.  These  losses  are  about  balanced  by 
an  equal  number  of  births.  The  married  are  longer-lived  than  the  single,  and,  above  I 
all,  those  who  observe  a sober  and  industrious  conduct.  Tall  men  live  longer  than  j 
short  ones.  Women  have  more  chances  of  life  in  their  favor  previous  to  being  60  ' 
years  of  age  than  men  have,  but  fewer  afterwards.  The  number  of  marriages  is  in 
proportion  of  75  to  every  1.C00  individuals.  Marriages  are  more  frequent  after  the 
equiuoxes — that  is,  during  the  months  of  June  and  December.  Those  born  in  the 
spring  are  the  most  robust  Births  and  deaths  are  most  frequent  by  night.  The 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  calculated  at  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR-IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

[FROM  THK  CINCINNATI  OAZKTTK.] 

For  four  or  fire  years  past,  it  must  bare  been  apparent  to  every  careful  observer  of 
current  events,  that  labor  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  distributed  in  a manner 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  laborer  or  the  country  at  large.  This 
is  attributable  mainly  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  under  the  influence  of 
which  people  became  restless  in  tneir  respective  positions,  and  too  anxious  to  accu- 
mulate wealth.  The  various  modes  under  which  people  had  previously  acquired  pro- 
perty were  unadapted  to  the  times.  Everybody  wanted  to  get  rich,  and  to  get  rich 
at  once.  Views  on  this  point  were  likewise  expanded,  and  what  would  previously 
have  been  regarded  as  a competency,  was  looked  upon  as  a very  moderate  capital  to 
start  upon.  Then  the  country  was  converted  into  a field  for  speculative  operations ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  was  turned  from  the  prose- 
cution of  interests  that  underlie  all  othere,  to  merchandising,  stock  speculations,  mooey 
dealing,  etc.  People  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  only  a certain  amount  of  money  was 
in  the  country ; and  that  all  supposed  profits  were  realized  by  having  them  transfered 
from  ooe  party  to  another ; that  this  sudden  transfer,  and  the  general  inflation  in  the 
value  of  everything  purchasable,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  laws  of  trade, 
react ; and  that  under  this  reaction  capital  would  take  to  itself  wings,  and  depart. 
The  days  of  supposed  prosperity  were  experienced.  Men  counted  their  riches  by 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  effect  of  a reaction  m 
now  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  felt,  on  every  hand.  The  riches,  which  consisted  of  stocks, 
bonds,  bouses,  lands,  <kc^  are  not  available,  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices ; and 
even  at  low  figures,  sales  cannot  be  made  to  any  great  extent  Parties  who  have 
mooey  are  disposed  to  hold  it 

This  Btate  of  things  has  brought  matters  to  a point,  from  which  parties  can  readily 
discover  the  great  and  fatal  errors  into  which  the  country  at  large  has  fallen.  It  is 
now  evident  that  all  other  than  agricultural  pursuits  receive  too  much  attention,  and 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  neglected  ; thus  labor  was  improperly  divided,  and  al- 
though this  for  a time  secured  for  the  latter  a high  nominal  compensation,  it  has  really 
operated  against  the  interests  of  that  class.  What  advantage  has  a man  who  receives 
two  dollars  per  day,  and  pays  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  a living,  over  a man  who 
receives  the  latter  amount  and  pays  one  dollar  I The  profits  in  both  cases  are  alike. 
When  labor  and  living  advance  in  proportion,  neither  the  laborer  nor  the  producer 
can  be  benefited.  Such  advances  result  from  inflation ; and  secure  imaginary,  not 
real  wealth.  Actual  wealth  can  only  result  from  Production.  Yet  we  have  keen  es- 
timating a large  increase  of  wealth,  while  our  productions  have,  if  anything,  dimin- 
ished, and  our  imports  from  foreign  countries  largely  increased.  Our  population  in- 
stead of  mining,  manufacturing,  or  cultivating  the  soil,  have  been  heavy  consumers  of 
foreign  manufactures ; and  a large  portion  of  our  people  have  been  laying  down  for- 
eign iron  over  the  richest  coal  ana  iron  beds  in  the  world.  Thus,  while  supporting 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Europe,  we  have  been  producing  hardly  sufficient  to 
feed  ourselves.  Millions  of  acres  of  lands  have  not  been  cultivated,  and  millions  more 
have  been  only  half  or  quarter  tilled.  But  even  with  the  heavy  foreign  imports,  had 
our  agricultural  interests  been  properly  attended  to,  the  effects  of  the  extravagance 
and  imprudence  that  have  been  practiced,  would  not  be  felt  to  any  serious  extent. 
Last  year  the  English  and  French  markets  would  have  taken  from  us  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  breadstuffs  that  we  furnished,  had  we  been  able  to  supply  such  a 
demand  ; and  we  would  have  been  able,  had  a portion  of  the  forces  that  were  other- 
wise employed  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ; and  not  only  so,  but  supplies 
would  have  been  furnished  to  home  consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  Instead  of  the 
latter,  the  most  exorbitant  rates  prevailed  for  every  article  of  breadstuffs  and  provis- 
ions. This  is  also  the  case  now.  The  leading  articles  of  food  are  everywhere  scarce . 
There  is  a demand  for  cereals  abroad,  but  we  have  not  the  supply  to  meet  it.  Our 
current  rates,  which  are  based  on  meagre  receipts,  prohibit  shipments.  It  is  true  that 
the  season  was  an  unfavorable  one,  but  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  cause  would 
have  been  measurably  obviated  by  an  increased  cultivation.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
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United  States  has  the  advantage  of  all  other  countries.  The  question  with  us  is  not 
bow  much  we  can  produce,  but  how  much  we  will  produce.  The  extent  of  the  pro- 
duction depends  on  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed.  This  is  evident  from  the  large 
amount  of  unimproved  land  in  the  country.  In  five  of  the  Western  States  we  find 
over fiffy  two  million  acres  of  land, only  twenty-three  million  of  which  are  improved. 
These  lands  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


Improved.  Unimproved. 

Ohio 9,861,498  8,140,000 

Indiana 6,046,648  7,746,879 

Illinois 6,089,646  6.997,677 

Michigan 1,929,110  2,464,780 

Wisconsin 1,046,409  1,981,169 

Iowa. 824,682  1,911,382 


Total. 23,737,782  29,188,067 

Supposing  the  forces  that  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  railroads  that 
are  now  unfinished  and  almost  worthless,  with  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  other 
unfortunate  enterprises,  had  been  distributed  through  the  country,  and  had  devoted 
their  labor,  enterprise,  and  money  to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  State  of  Ohio  would 
to-day  be  millions  of  dollars  richer  than  she  is.  Now,  food  is  scarce  and  dear,  while 
labor  is  plenty  and  depreciating.  This  is  a condition  of  things  that  must  operate  with 
terrible  severity  upon  a large  dass  of  our  people. 

^ It  is  a great  evil,  however,  that  does  not  produce  some  good.  Though  our  present 
difficulties  are  of  fearful  magnitude,  changes  that  will  prove  permanently  beneficial 
are  likely  to  grow  out  of  them.  The  movements  that  are  going  on  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  promise  to  lead  to  a more  equal  distribution 
of  labor.  Thousands  will  remove  from  this  city  next  spriog  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  crowding  every  avenue  to  employment 
ra  other  cities,  will  do  likewise.  Thus,  forces  will  be  transferred  from  places  where 
there  is  a large  surplus  to  fields  where  they  are  in  demand.  Men  of  some  means  will 
also  remove.  Tired  of  the  uncertainties  and  harassments  of  business  life,  they  will 
give  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Thus  this  great  interest  will  receive 
an  impetus  that  will  very  soon  add  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country.  * 


THE  CULTURE  OF  HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  in  a communication  to  the  National  Intelligencer , presents  some 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  export  and  demand  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  the 
inducements  to  their  increased  culture  in  this  country.  According  to  the  statistics  he 
has  gathered,  the  import  of  hemp  aod  flax  into  Great  Britain  was  as  follows : In  1820, 
28,238,000  pounds;  in  1839,  122,374,000  pounds;  being  an  increase  during  these 
years  of  94,136,000  pounds.  Iu  1840,  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
127,830,480  pounds  of  flax,  and  69,744,936  pounds  of  hemp.  In  1849,  the  amount 
had  risen  to  184,292,000  pounds  of  flax,  and  108,260,000  pounds  hemp;  the  average 
import  during  these  two  years  being  139,379,848  pounds  flax,  and  82,666,566  pounds 
hemp.  Russia  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1847,  65.000,000  lbs.  hemp,  and  the 
United  States  only  127,806  lbs.,  making  a difference  in  favor  of  Russia  of  64,875,000 
lbs.  England  also  requires  an  annual  supply  of  650,000  quarters  of  linseed  to  be 
used  as  seed  for  crushing  purposes;  this  requires  an  outlay  of  $600,000,  which  goes 
principally  to  Russian  northern  ports.  Besides  this,  Austria  produces  about  3,000,000 
lbs.  hemp ; Denmark,  1,788,000  lbs.  These  countries  will  be  the  most  affected  by  the 
war,  and  the  above  great  commercial  staple  will  for  a while  at  least  be  cut  off  from 
a market,  so  far  as  most  of  the  above-mentioned  nations  are  concerned.  Russia  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  in  1853  about  2,000  tons.  There  is  now  on  hand  about 
1,600  tons ; the  price  of  which  is  in  cash  $400,  and  on  time  $600  per  too.  There  will 
be  required  for  1854,  for  the  navy  and  commercial  marine,  33,600,000  lbs.,  and  for 
other  domestic  purposes  6,000  tons.  No  Russiau  hemp  will  be  imported  into  this 
country  this  year ; tne  demand  will  therefore  be  for  all  purposes  of  home  consump- 
tion, and  to  meet  the  demand  abroad,  113,400,000  lbs.  of  hemp,  which  amount  must 
be  raised  by  the  American  agriculturist ; the  value  of  which  is  in  round  numbers 
about  $24,000,000.  These  few  facts  are  thrown  out  that  our  Western  hemp  growers 
may  take  the  bint 
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HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS  OF  RICE. 

Rice,  the  chief  food,  perhaps,  of  one- third  of  the  human  race,  possesses  advantages 
over  wheat*  maize,  and  other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  caused  by  war,  famine,  or  short  crops,  and  is  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  oo 
land  too  low  and  mobt  for  the  production  of  most  other  useful  plants.  Like  several 
other  bread-plants  in  common  use,  it  is  never  found  wild  * nor  is  its  native  country 
known,  unless  we  except  the  statement  of  the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  that  he  found 
it  growing  spontaneously  in  India,  which  is  doubted  by  some.  Linmeus  considered  it 
as  a native  of  Ethiopia,  while  others  regard  it  of  Asiatic  origin. 

Rice  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1647,  who  re- 
ceived half  a bushel  of  seed,  from  which  he  raised  sixteen  bushels  of  an  excellent 
quality,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown  the  following  year. 

This  grain  is  stated  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina,  by 
a Dutch  brig  from  Madagascar,  m 1694,  the  captain  of  which  left  about  a peck  of 
paddy  (rice  in  the  busk)  with  Governor  Thomas  Smith,  who  distributed  it  among  his 
mends  for  cultivation.  Another  account  of  its  introduction  into  Carolina  is,  that  Ashby 
was  encouraged  to  send  a bag  containing  100  pounds  of  seed  rice  to  that  province, 
from  the  crops  of  which  60  tons  were  shipped  to  England  in  1698  ; while  Dary maple 
maintains  that  rice  in  Carolina  is  the  result  of  a small  bag  of  paddy  sent  aa  a present 
from  Dubois,  Treasurer  of  the  “East  India  Company,”  to  a Charleston  trader.  Up- 
land or  mountain  rice  was  introduced  into  Charleston  from  Canton,  by  John  Bradby 
Blake,  in  1772. 

The  culture  of  rice  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  u Company  of  the  West,” 
in  1718. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724,  was  18,060 
barrels  ; in  1781,  41,967  barrels  ; in  1740,  90,110  barrels;  in  1747-48, 56,000 barrels; 
in  1764,  104,682  barrels;  in  1760-61,  100,000  barrels. 

From  Savannah,  in  1755,  8,299  barrels,  besides  287  bushels  of  rough  rice;  in  1760, 
8,283  barrels,  and  208  buehels  of  rough  rice ; in  1770,  22,120  barrels,  besides  7,084 
bushels  of  rough  rice. 

From  Philadelphia,  in  1771,  258,875  pounds. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  this  couutry  in  1770,  was  150,529  barrels ; in 
1791,  96,980  tierces  of  600  pounds  each ; in  1800,  112,056  tierces;  in  1810,  131,841 
tierces.  % 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  domestic  rice,  and  its  valuation,  exported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-three  years : — 


Years, 

Rice, 

tierces. 

Value. 

Years. 

Rice, 

tierces. 

Value. 

1821 

88,221 

$1,494,807 

1888 

....  71,048 

$1,78 1,81 » 

1822 

87,089 

1,553,482 

1889 

93,820 

2,460,198 

1823 

101,865 

1,820,985 

1840.... 

101,660 

1,942,076 

1824 

11S’229 

L 882^982 

1841.... 

101,617 

sioiam 

1826 

97,015 

1,925,245 

1842.... 

114,917 

1,907,887 

1826 

111,068 

1,917,445 

1848 

106,766 

1,625,726 

1827 

138,618 

2,843,908 

1844.... 

....  134,716 

2,182,468 

1828 

175,019 

2,620,696 

1845.... 

118,621 

2,160,456 

1829 

171,686 

2,514,870 

1846 

....  124,007 

2,564,991 

1880 

180,697 

1,986,824 

1847 

144,427 

8,606,896 

1881 

116,517 

2,016,267 

1848.... 

100,403 

2,331,824 

1882 

120,827 

2,152,631 

1 1849 

128,861 

2,569,862 

1883 

144,168 

2,744,418 

' 1850.... 

127,069 

2,681,557 

1884 

121,886 

2,122,272 

! 1851 

105,590 

2,170,927 

1886 

110,851 

2,210,381 

! 1852.... 

119,738 

2,241,029 

1886 

212,988 

2,548,750 

! 1858.... 

67,707 

1,667,658 

1837 

106,084 

2,309,279 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  rice  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
80,841,422  pounds;  of  1850,  215,313,497  pounds;  ehowingan  increase  of  134,472,075 
pounds.  The  amount  of  rice  cultivated  in  the  Union  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at 
250,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  8|  cents,  would  be  worth  $8,750,000. 

• It  Is  to  b©  understood  that  the  wild  rice,  or  water-oat,  (Zizania  aquatica ,)  which  grows  along 
the  muddy  shores  of  our  tidal  and  inland  waters,  is  a distinct  plant  lrom  the  common  rice,  a nd 
should  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

It  is  a remarkable  (act  that  we  are  still  in  uncertainty  whether  barley  grows  wild 
m the  Old  World  ; and  if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs.  Even  the  authors  of  antiquity 
were  at  variance  as  to  whence  barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  the  grains  chiefly  used  at  that 
time,  had  been  derived.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Syria  and  Egypt  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  wheat 
bread  that  they  fed  this  grain  to  their  stock,  as  is  practiced  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  at  the  present  day.  It  is  evidently  a native  of  a warm  climate,  as  it  is  known 
to  be  the  rao9t  productive  in  a mild  season  ; still  its  flexibility  is  so  remarkable,  that 
it  will  grow  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  mature  in  favorable  seasons  and  situations  on  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent as  far  north  as  7 2°. 

The  introduction  of  barley  into  the  North  American  colonies  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  periods  of  their  settlements.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  together  with  other  Eng- 
lish grains,  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  1602,  and  by  the  col- 
onists of  the  “London  Company,”  in  Virginia,  in  1611.  By  the  year  1648,  it  was 
raised  in  abundance  in  that  colony ; but  Boon  after  its  culture  was  suffered  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  the  more  profitable  and  increased  production  of  tobacco. 

Barley  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  New  Netherland  as  early  as  the  year 
1626,  as  samples  of  the  harvest  of  that  year,  raised  by  the  colonists  of  Manhattan 
bland,  were  sent  to  Holland,  with  other  grains,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  “ Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,”  barley  was  introduced  into  that  colony  in  1629.  In  1633  good 
crops  were  raised  in  Lynn. 

In  1796  the  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  ble  of  Rhode  Island  was  barley,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  were  rabed. 

Barley  has  never  been  cultivated  much  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  entered 
extensively  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  we  have  been  consumers  rather  than  pro- 
ducers of  this  grain.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  for  maltiog  and  distillation,  and 
also  in  considerable  quantities  as  a substitute  for  sago  or  rice,  after  being  hulled. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  United 
States,  the  year  preceding,  was  4,161,604  bushels;  of  1860,  6,167,015  bushels ; show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,005,51 1 bushels.  The  amount  of  the  barley  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at  6,590,000  busheb ; which,  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
would  be  worth  84,875,000. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BROOM  CORN. 

In  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  vast  quantities  of  this  crop  are  annually  grown* 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  are  the  next  largest  producers  of  it  Its  origin, 
as  a cultivated  plant  in  this  country,  i9  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  a native  of 
India.  Franklin  saw  an  imported  whisk  of  corn  in  the  possession  of  a lady  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  while  examining  it,  as  a curiosity,  found  a seed  which  he  planted,  and 
from  thb  small  beginning  arose  thb  valuable  product  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  manner,  England  and  America  are  indebted  for  the  weeping  willow,  to 
the  poet  Pope,  who  finding  a green  stick  in  a basket  of  figs  sent  to  him,  as  a present, 
from  Turkey,  stuck  it  in  hb  garden  at  Twickenham,  and  thence  propagated  this  beau- 
tiful tree. 

Broom  corn  is  of  a different  genus  from  Indian  corn.  They  will  not  mix.  In  the 
Mohawk  flats  the  best  cultivators  of  it  sow  with  a drill  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground 
will  admit,  in  rows,  three  and  a half  feet  apart  As  soon  as  it  is  above  ground  it  b 
hoed,  and  soon  after  thinned  to  three  inches  apart  It  b only  hoed  in  the  row  to 
remove  the  weeds  near  the  plants ; the  barrow  and  cultivator  are  then  run  through 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  a small  double  mouldboard  plow  b run  shallow  between 
the  rows.  It  is  not  left  to  ripen,  but  cut  green.  It  b not  lopped  till  ready  to  cut 
One  set  of  hands  goe9  forward  and  lop9  or  bends  the  tops  on  one  side  ; another  fol- 
lows and  cuts  them  off  when  bent ; a third  gathers  them  in  carts  or  wagons.  At  the 
factory  they  are  sorted  over  and  put  into  bunches,  each  bunch  of  brush  of  equal  length. 
The  seed  is  then  taken  off  by  a sort  of  hatchel,  worked  by  six  horses.  It  is  then  spread 
thin  to  dry  on  racks  in  a building  for  the  purpose.  In  about  a week  it  can  be  packed 
away  closely.  The  brooms  are  made  in  winter,  about  76,000  dozen  to  each  100  acres 
of  land.  The  stalks  are  left  on  the  ground  to  be  plowed  in  the  next  spring.  For  the 
handles  a peculiar  lathe,  turned  by  hone  power,  b used,  which  manufactures  them 
with  great  rapidity. — Farmer's  Companion  and  Horticultural  Gazette. 
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COBH  MEASURES  OF  EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  POETS. 

For  the  following  table,  reducing  the  corn  measures  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  Ac.,  we  are  indebted  to  our  cotemporary  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile 
Journal  and  Statistical  Register 

CORN  MEASURES  OF  THI  DIFFERENT  FORTS  OF  EUROPE,  1TO,  WITH  THEIR  EQUIVALENT 
IN  KNGLI8H  QUARTERS. 

Austria.  Trieste,  3}  atajas,  1 quarter. 

Belgium.  Antwerp,  (grain  sold  by  weight,)  1,015  kilos.  2,240  lbs. 

Denmark.  8 scheffela,  1 toende  or  ton;  21  ton9  10  quarters.  Some  calculate  208 
tons,  100  qrs.,  for  wheat,  and  210  tone,  100  qrs.,  for  oats. 

Egypt.  Alexandria,  100  ardebe  of  wheat,  Ao,  62}  qrs.;  100  ardebs  of  be&nk. 
65  qrs. 

France.  112  lbs,  (cwt..)  50  8* lOths kilogrammes;  100 litres,  1 hectolitre;  2 hecto- 
litres 88  litres,  1 qr. ; 36  litres,  1 bushel;  1 English  ton,  1,015  kilogrammes. 

Germany.  Bremen,  Hanover,  10  scheffels,  1 wisp;  2 wisps,  1 last;  1 last,  11}  qrs. 
wheat,  11  qrs.  barley.  Hamburg,  the  last  of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  is  11}  qrs.;  barley, 
10}  qrs.;  oats,  10}  qrs.  Rostock,  1 last,  13  qrs. 

Holland.  Rotterdam,  1 last,  10}  qrs.  wheat  and  rye;  10}  qrs.  barley.  And  10} 
qrs.  oats.  Groningen,  1 last,  10  qrs.  oats. 

Italy.  Ancona.  104}  rubbeu,  100  qrs.  Genoa,  2$  mini,  1 qr.  Some  calculate  245 
mioas,  and  some  248  minas,  100  qrs.  Milan,  Venice,  8}  staja,  1 qr.  Naples,  6 2 5 tb* 
tomoli,  1 qr.  Leghorn,  4 sacchi,  l qr. 

Malta.  101  salma,  100  qrs.  Some  take  102  salma,  100  qrs. 

Moldavia.  Galatz,  100  kilos,  146  qrs. 

Portugal.  Vienna,  17  alquieres,  1 qr. ; 1 moio,  8 qrs. 

Prussia.  Dantzic,  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Pillau,  66}  Bcheffels,  1 last;  1 last,  10}  qrs, 
Anclam,  Barath,  Wool  gas  t,  Stralsund,  1 last,  14  qrs.  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1 last, 
13  l*12th  qrs.  Wismar,  1 last,  13}  or  sometimes  13  qrs. 

Russia.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Riga,  2 osmin,  1 cbetwert ; 100  chetwerts,  72  qrs. 

Sicily.  Palermo,  4 salma  of  20  tumoli,  or  5 salma  of  16  tumoli,  6 qre^  old  meas- 
ure. 

Smyrna.  (Asia  Minor,)  1 kilo.  1 imperial  bushel 

Sweden.  2 spann,  1 ton  or  barrel;  18  tons,  10  qrs.  Some  take  176}  barrels, 
100  qrs. 

Spain.  5 fanegas,  1 qr. 

Turkey.  Constantinople,  816  kilos.  100  qrs. 

Wallachia.  lbrail,  100  kilos,  226  qrs.  Some  take  222}  only. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  ACTUAL  SETTLERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

The  following  is  a correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
approved  August  4th,  1864: — 

AN  ACT  TO  GRADUATE  AND  REDUCE  THE  PRICE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS 

AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  in  market  ten  years  or  upwards,  prior  to  the  time  of  application  to 
enter  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act*  and  still  remaining  unsold,  shall  be 
subject  to  sale  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre;  and  all  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  that  shall  have  been  in  market  for  fifteen  years  or  upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and 
still  remaining  unsold,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  ; and  all 
of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  in  the  market  for  twenty  years  or 
upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and  still  remaining  unsold,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  fifty  cents 
per  acre ; and  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United  States  that  shall  have  been  in  the  mar- 
diet  for  twenty-five  years  and  upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and  still  remaining  unsold,  shall 
be  subject  to  sale  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  lands  of  the  United  States 
that  shall  have  been  in  market  for  thirty  years  or  more,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at 
twel ve-and-a  half  cents  per  acre : Provided,  This  section  shall  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  extend  to  lands  reserved  to  the  United  States,  in  acts  granting  land  to  States  for 
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railroad  or  other  internal  improvements,  or  to  mineral  lands  held  at  over  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Sbo.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  upon  every  reduction  of  price  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  Occupant  and  settler  upon  the  lands  shall  have  the  right  of 
pre  emption  at  such  graduated  price,  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  and 
limitations,  upon  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Uni  red  States  are  now  subject  to  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  until  within  thirty  days  preceding  the  next  graduation  or  reduc- 
tion that  shall  take  place;  and  if  not  so  purchased,  shall  again  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  pre-emption  for  eleven  months  as  before,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  as  reductions 
take  place  : Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  interfere 
with  any  right  which  has  or  may  secure  by  virtue  of  an  act  granting  pre-emption  to 
actual  settlers  upon  public  lands. 

Sbo.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  any  person  applying  to  enter  any  of  the 
aforesaid  lands  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavit  before  the  register  or  receiver  of 
the  proper  land  office,  that  he  or  she  enters  the  same  for  his  or  her  own  use,  And  for 
the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  or  for  the  use  of  an  adjoining  farm 
or  plantation,  owned  or  occupied  by  him  or  herself,  and  together  with  said  entry,  he 
or  she  has  not  acquired  from  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  according  to  the  estab  Uhed  surveys ; and  if 
any  person  or  persons  taking  such  oath  or  affidavit  shall  swear  falsely  in  the  premises 
he  or  she  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES  IH  ALGIERS. 

The  European  population  of  these  colonies  is  130,000,  of  whom  80,000  live  in 
towns,  and  50,000  are  devoted  to  agriculture ; but  they  are  unskilled  in  the  art,  and 
are  not  provided  with  the  best  implements.  Among  the  products  exhibited  at  Paris 
from  these  colonies,  are  the  following : — 

Cotton.  The  culture  of  which  is  encouraged  by  the  French  government  The  first 
experiments  were  made  in  1848.  In  1852, 1,500  acres  were  planted  for  this  crop,  but 
it  was  much  injured  by  the  rains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  Georgia  Sea- Island  appears 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  culture  of  this  staple  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  help  of  the  government 

Wool.  The  samples  were  from  the  native  African  sheep,  and  the  quality  is  good. 

Tobacco.  These  samples  were  numerous  and  well  growo,  but  of  inferior  flavor. 
There  are  now  about  600  planters  of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  having  been  commenced 
in  1844.  500  hectares,  equivalent  to  about  1,166  acres,  are  now  growo,  which  pro- 
duce some  600,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

Cereals.  Grains  are  produced  to  some  extent.  Rye  is  but  little  used,  but  produces 
welL  The  wheat  is  good.  Barley  is  the  most  important  of  these  crops.  The  Arab 
and  bis  horse  live  upon  it.  Mohammed  said — “ Every  kernel  of  barley  given  to  a 
horse  is  worth  an  indulgence  in  the  other  world.”  Barley  is  also  used  extensively  in 
brewing. 

Minerals.  In  this  department,  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  carbonate  of  zinc, 
manganese,  and  mercury,  were  exhibited.  Copper  mines  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  worked  by  English  companies.  Fuel  is  too  scarce  to  work  them,  and  the 
ores  are  sent  to  England.  No  coal  has  been  discovered ; but  plaster  of  Paris,  alabas- 
ter, porcelain  clay,  and  soapstone  are  found.  Fine  varieties  of  marble  occur.  Some 
of  these  are  equaled  only  in  whiteness  by  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

The  coral  fisheries  are  extensive  and  profitable.  About  1,500,000  francs’  worth  are 
annually  taken  from  the  sea. 


FARMS  AND  FARMERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  Census  Report,  farms  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  England 
The  number  of  the  farms  is  225,818,  the  average  size  is  111  acres.  Two-thirds  of  the 
farms  are  under  that  size,  but  there  are  771  above  1,000  acres.  The  large  holdings 
abound  in  the  south  eastern  and  eastern  counties,  the  small  farms  in  the  north.  There 
are  2,000  English  farmers  holdingoearly  2,000,000  acres ; and  there  are  97,000  Eng- 
lish farmers  not  holding  more.  There  are  40,660  farmers  who  employ  five  laborers 
each  ; 16,501  have  ten  or  more,  and  employ  together  811,707  laborers;  170  farmers 
have  above  sixty  laborers  each,  and  together  employ  17,000. 
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WOOL-GROWING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says  that  the  experiment  of  rearing  fine  breeds  of  sheep 
for  wool  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  promises  to  be  completely  succeasfai. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wagener,  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Simpson,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Pickens  have  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  established  the  facts  that  sheep  flourish  in  that  re- 
gion remarkably  well ; that  they  can  be  raised  at  trifling  cost  compared  with  that  of 
the  wool-growing  regions  of  the  North,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  choice 
European  breeds  does  not  degenerate.  Mr.  Wagener  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
enterprise,  and  has  imported  a stock  of  the  famous  Saxon  sheep,  which  is  found  to 
thrive  well  in  Pickens.  Specimens  of  wool  of  his  raisiog  were  transmitted  to  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  New  England,  who  pronounced  a most  favorable  judg- 
ment on  them,  and  rated  them  at  the  top  of  the  market.  The  Mercury  attaches  no 
slight  importance  to  the  introduction  of  wool-growing  in  the  upper  districts,  which, 
properly  followed  up,  will  prove  a source  of  wealth  to  that  part  of  the  State. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS— PORT  WILLIAM. 

The  captain  of  the  English  steamship  Great  Britain,  has  made  a very  favorable  re- 
port of  Stanley  Harbor,  as  a place  of  call  for  steamers.  He  says : — 

„ “ The  government  charts  are  exceedingly  correct ; the  land,  as  you  approach  it*  is 
made  out  without  any  difficulty,  and  we  saw  Pembroke  Point  and  its  beacon  (now  to 
be  superseded  by  a light  house)  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  The  harbor 
itself  is  like  a large  dock,  secure  from  all  winds,  and  with  an  entrance  sufficiently 
wide  for  a good  smart  sailing  vessel  to  beat  through  with  ease.  All  the  dangerous 
points  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  seaweed.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  varying 
from  four  to  five  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  facility  for  watering  ships  is  good  ; a 
reservoir,  holding  about  200  tons  of  water,  communicates  by  means  of  pipes  with  the 
end  of  a jetty,  where,  even  when  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  always  about  three  feet 
depth  of  water,  which  is  sufficient  for  a flat-bottomed  boat  to  float  off  ten  tons  at  a 
time.  The  Governor  promises  that,  should  Stanley  become  a port  of  call  for  steam- 
ers, a floating  tank  should  be  built,  so  that  water  could  be  alongside  the  ship  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival,  and  pumped  into  the  tanks  or  casks  as  the  case  may  be  There 
arc  considerable  herds  of  cattle  on  the  islands,  and  when  put  up  to  feed,  their  beef  is 
very  good ; vegetables  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  can  be  had  wheu  in  season ; ship  chandlery  and  grocery  stores  can  also  be 
purchased  to  a limited  extent.  Labor  is  scarce,  as  the  population  of  Stanley  (the 
only  settlement)  is  only  about  400  ; but  every  year,  as  these  islands  become  better 
known,  this  want  will,  no  doubt,  be  less  felt.” 

8 AILING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENTERING  PORT  WILLIAM  J THE  STANLEY  SETTLEMENT  BEING  NOW 
THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. — BY  MR.  PHILLIPS,  TILOT  AT  STANLEY. 

Ships  from  the  southward  should  sight  Cape  Pembroke,  which  is  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  which  there  is  a wooden  beacon,  86  feet  high, 
with  a base  nine  feet  square,  tapering  to  five  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a mast  80  feet. 
It  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles;  with  a commanding  breeze  any- 
thing south  of  west,  keep  to  seaward  of  Wolfe  Rock,  and  pass  between  the  Seal 
Rocks  and  Cape  Pembroke,  and  then  between  the  Billy  Rocks  and  Seal  Rocks,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  no  danger  that  may  not  be  seen.  Having  passed  the 
Billy  Rocks,  haul  up,  and  if  in  doubt,  or  if  the  pilot  has  not  come  off|  anchor  abreast 
of  the  William  Islets;  but  in  daylight  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  into  the  entrance 
of  Stanley  Harbor.  The  above  directions  are  for  westerly  winds,  which  generally 
prevail ; but  when  the  wind  is  easterly,  outside  of  the  Seal  Rocks. 

Coming  from  the  northward  with  westerly  winds,  make  Cape  Carysfort,  or  with 
easterly  winds,  Volunteer  Point ; when  they  are  passed  steer  for  Cape  Pembroke,  on 
which  the  beacon  will  be  seen,  until  Port  William  opens  to  starboard,  when  run  in  and 
anchor,  or  wait  for  a pilot,  according  to  the  above  directions. 

In  case  of  darkness  or  fog,  ships  may  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  Berkeley  Sound,  or 
of  Port  William,  or  stand  off  and  on,  as  may  be  expedient;  there  being  no  danger 
that  is  not  buoyed  by  the  kelp. 
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The  Wolf  Rock  bears  from  Cape  Pembroke  S.  i W.  by  compass  ; distant  nearly 
three  miles.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  each  side  being  about  three  cables’  length. 

The  Seal  Rocks  lie  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Cape  Pembroke,  and  are 
clean  on  all  sides.  The  tide  runs  north  and  south  about  three  knots  between  Cape 
Pembroke  and  the  Seal  Rocks ; the  flood  setting  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  tne 
southward. 

HEW  BEACON  TO  INDICATE  JCEDDEREN  REEF. 

Orncs  or  Coxxittrk  or  Privt  Council,  roa  Trade,  i 
Marine  Department,  Sept.  0, 1854.  ) 

I am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyd's* 
the  annexed  copy  (translation)  of  a Notice  to  Mariners,  issued  by  the  Royal  Norwe- 
gian Marine  Board,  reporting  the  erection  of  a beacon  to  indicate  the  position  of 
Jcedderen  Reef. 

Capt.  G.  A.  Halsted,  R.  Secretary  Lloyd's.  JAMES  BOOTH. 

Hereby  is  made  known,  that  on  a small  hill  called  “ Blomhong just  inside  the  reef 
of  Jcedderen,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Norway,  a Beacon  has  been  erected,  consisting 
of  four  wooden  spars,  which  unite  together  on  the  top ; on  this  is  placed  a triangular 
of  wood,  visible  from  the  sea.  It  is  dark-colored. 

Longitude  E.  from  Greenwich  5°  86’,  N.  latitude  58°  45’.  Visible  from  4 to  6 miles 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Marine  Department,  O.  W.  ER1CKSEN. 

Christiania,  August  24,  1854. 
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THE  JHUVERAL  BE80URCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  a recently  published  work  of  Profeesor  Emmons,  on  American  Geology,  we 
derive  the  following  facts,  figures,  and  statements,  in  illustration  of  the  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country : — 

Northern  New  York.  The  net  proceeds  per  annum,  which  may  be  realized  from 
the  ore9  of  iron  in  northern  New  York,  will  pay  the  interest,  at  seven  per  cent,  on 
$8,000,000. 

The  mines  of  Adirondack  have  just  been  6old  for  $600,000,  a sum  much  below  their 
real  value.  The  Sandford  ore  bed  in  Essex  County  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less 
than  $600,000.  At  this  mine,  from  two  pits  alone,  21,000  and  23,000  tons  of  ore  per 
day  have  been  raised  at  a cost  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  ton ; and  which,  when 
crushed  aod  separated,  yields  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  of  phosphate  of  lime  per  one 
hundred  tons  of  ore,  which  is  worth  on  the  ground  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  iu  New  York. 

There  remain  the  Clintonville  and  the  Saranac  Iron  Districts,  together  with  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  the  specular  ore  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  and 
the  magnetic  ores  of  the  Highlands. 

Pennsylvania  furnishes  on  amount  of  iron  which  may  be  estimated  at  $6,000,000 
annually. 

Missouri,  from  the  Pilot  and  Iron  Mountains,  is  capable  of  furnishing  as  much  iron 
as  any  part  of  the  world.  Situated  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  value 
cau  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  iron  mountains  of  Lake  Superior  are  equally  os  rich  as  northern  New  York. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  regard  this  comparison  as  unjust  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  mine,  the  Sandford  Lake  Mine,  is  between 
six  nod  seven  hundred  feet  thick.  A cubic  yard  of  ore  weighs  four  tons. 

Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  possess  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  mostly  the  hydrous  peroxides  of  iron.  The  hematites  of  Vermont  and  of 
eastern  New  York  are  very  extensive. 

The  brown  ores  of  iron  in  the  south- western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  are  immense. 
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A mineral  so  important  as  iron  ahonld  be  widely  distributed,  and  it  appears  that  ia 
the  United  States  every  important  section  is  supplied  with  it  The  hugest  sections 
or  formations  which  are  destitute  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  of  the  metals,  are  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary,  which  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  which  form  our  great  basins 
and  valleys.  So,  also,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  are,  in  a great  measure, 
destitute  of  iron  ores,  with  the  exception  of  the  argillaceous  and  oolitic  ores  of  iron 
of  the  Clinton  group. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  lead  ores  of  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and 
Iowa.  The  highest  estimate  which  I have  noticed  of  the  probable  productive  capaci- 
ties of  the  lead  region,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  ana  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  having  already  reached  that  of  fifty  millions  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  production  of  copper  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  value  of  its  mines,  and  yet  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  District  has  already  pro- 
duced two  thousand  tons  in  a single  year.  The  value  of  the  copper  which  has  been 
produced  equals,  at  twenty- five  cents  per  pound,  $2,700,000.  The  copper  region 
which  ranks  next  in  value  is  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  been  referred  to.  The  ore  is 
the  yellow  sulphuret ; the  country  is  far  better  adapted  to  mining  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior.  Indeed,  it  is  of  all  others  the  best,  wnether  we  consider  its  climate,  its 
means  of  sustaining  a mining  population  at  a cheap  rate,  or  the  production  of  timber 
for  shaftiug,  tunneling,  fuel,  etc.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  real  extent  and  value  of 
its  copper  ores,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  its  copper  mines. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  one-quarter  of  the  veins  which  are  now  be- 
ing tested  will  prove  to  be  mines.  Even  if  one  in  ten  turn  out  well,  North  Carolina 
will  become  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  Union. 

The  resources  in  copper  in  Tennessee  are  also  remarkable,  and  particularly  so,  as 
several  mines  became  productive  from  their  first  trials.  I allude  to  those  of  Duck- 
town. 

Although  gold  has  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  for  half  a century,  still 
the  mines  and  deposits  have  not  been  worked  in  a systematic  manner.  Present  and 
immediate  gains  have  been  sought  for,  and  hence  no  permanent  works  have  been 
erected,  except  in  a very  few  instances.  Within  the  last  two  years,  more  system  and 
more  capital  have  been  employed,  and  a better  and  more  consistent  view  is  now  taken 
of  gold  mining,  and  the  prospect  is  becoming  daily  more  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 
North  Carolina  is  the  center  of  the  gold  region,  and  will  rank  in  value  next  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  no  accurate  returns  for  the  amount  of  gold  North  Carolina  has 
furnished.  Of  the  gold  of  California,  the  estimated  production  is  less  than  the  actuaL 
The  Hon.  T.  Butler  King  estimated  it  for  1848-9  at  $40,000,000. 

Our  plaster,  salt,  marble,  granite,  and  free-stone,  form  other  large  items  of  mineral 
wealth  with  which  the  United  States  abound.  In  the  list  of  mineral  property,  min- 
eral springs  should  not  be  forgotten  They  administer  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  only  mines  oi  quicksilver  which  are  now  known  in  the  United  States,  are  sito- 
ated  in  Santa  Clara,  twelve  miles  from  San  Jose,  in  California.  It  is  found  in  bunches 
in  ferruginous  clay,  forming  io  part  a hill  1,360  foot  above  tide.  It  is  associated  with 
broken  down  magnesian  rocks.  The  deposit  is  large,  but  no  accurate  returns  of  the 
yield  of  quicksilver  have  been  published.  The  mine  is  being  worked  in  a systematic 
manner. 

We  have  no  mines  of  tin,  properly  speaking. 

I have  said  nothing  of  coal  It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  or  weigh  in  calcu- 
lation its  amount ; but  President  Hitchcock  observes  truly,  that  the  whole  amount  in 
solid  measure  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States  equals  at  least  8,600,000  square  miles. 


WAMSUTTA  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  Wamsutta  Corporation  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  have  just  completed  a 
new  mill,  245  feet  long,  70  wide,  and  3 stories  high.  The  new  building  is  connected 
with  the  old  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  both  together  are  equal  in  length  to  463  feet, 
and  70  feet  wide,  containing  82,400  square  feet  to  each  floor.  The  Mercury  states 
that  the  whole  establishment,  when  in  full  operation,  will  rnn  34,000  spindles,  700 
looms,  and  will  produce  3,200,000  yards  fine  sheeting  and  shirting  per  annum.  This 
will  employ  6,000  operatives.  It  will  require  an  annual  consumption  of  3,000  tons  of 
coal,  8,200  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  of  potato  starch,  8,000  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  2,000 
gallons  of  whale  oil,  besides  a great  variety  of  other  supplies. 
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GOAL  FIELB8,  MIMES,  AMD  TRADE. 

Hie  interesting  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Lackawanna, 
Shamokin,  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg  districts,  and  the  coal  fields  and  coal  mines  on 
the  Western  waters,  are  derived  from  a carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  Mining 
Register , and  from  official  documents : — 


Taking  the  past  year's  business  as  a basis  for  estimating  the  production  of  the  year 
1854,  allowing  10  per  cent  as  safe  figures  of  increase,  and  we  have  this  result,  with 
the  estimated  capacity  for  transportation,  via. : — 


Where  from. 

No.  tool  car- 
ried io  1853. 

No.  tons  esti- 
mated for  1854. 

Estimated 

capacity. 

Schuylkill  Region,  by  Railway- 

1,582,211 

1,740,438 

8,000,000 

41  44  by  CanaL 

888,695 

977,564 

1,250,000 

The  Lehigh  Region 

1,080,423 

1,188,465 

1,800,000 

Lackawanna  or  DeL  and  Hudson  Canal-. 

1,004,000 

1,104,400 

1,200,000 

Shamokin  District- 

12,000 

800,000 

900,000 

By  Union  Canal 

80,655 

88,720 

400,000 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Co-. 

Cumberland  (McL)  district 

20,000 

40,000 

500,000 

536,575 

590,232 

800,000 

Total 

5,204,559 

6,029,814 

9,850,000 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsbuig  district,  in  1853,  was  26,708,921 
bushels;  and  in  1854,  allowing  10  per  cent  increase,  will  be  29.379,813. 

This  table  gives  the  increase  for  1854,  at  825,255  tons;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  market,  in  a healthy  condition  will  demand  more.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  estimated  tonnage  capacity  is  in  excess  of  anticipated  demands  3,320,186  tons; 
but  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  actual  capacities  of  these  carrying  companies, 
tested  closely,  to  accommodate  the  tonnage  on  figures  indicated  for  1854,  their  higher 
inviting  figures  to  the  contrary. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  our  own  section,  we  purpose 
taking  a brief  glance  at  the  deposits  lying  on  and  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  see,  if  possible,  what  tne  future  prospects  of  thut  great  extent  of  country  is. 
The  most  reliable  data  at  our  command  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  There  was  a commission  appointed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  and  extent  of  deposits  in  that  section.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  commission 
say  they  proceeded  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  as 
far  as  Memphis,  examining  all  the  principal  coal  workings  on  those  rivers.  From 
Memphis  they  passed  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  St  Louis,  making  examinations  in 
that  vicinity  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Coal  is  developed  in  the  great- 
est quantity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  for  nearly  900  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  They  found  no  coal  workiogs  below  Caseyville,  a village  in  Kentucky, 
about  two  miles  above  Trade  Water  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Ohio  river.  At  New 
Madrid,  or  what  is  called  44  Sand  Blows,”  after  an  earthquake,  small  lumps  of  coal  are 
found  of  various  sizes. 

The  convulsions  or  earthquakes  which  usually  visit  that  pi  ,ce  follow  long  continued 
rains,  and  the  received  opinion  is  that  the  coal  is  ignited  thereby.  How  much  below 
the  surface  the  coal  is  found  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  specimens  of  coal 
thrown  up  by  the  convulsions  of  nature  which  they  saw  at  New  Madrid,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  would  seem  to  establish  the 
theory  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  coal  is  ignited  by  long  continued  rains. 

In  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  they  were  governed  by  the 
appearance,  and  the  result  of  trials  on  board  the  steamers  on  the  river  and  in  the 
workshops  which  came  under  their  immediate  observation,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
persons  using  it  on  steamboats  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  coal  lands  in  the  West  have  not  heretofore  engaged 
the  particular  attention  of  the  owners. 

Tne  time,  however,  has  now  arrived  when  their  value  and  importance  are  being 
daily  developed.  The  scarcity,  as  well  as  the  high  price  of  wood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  aod  Mississippi  rivers,  will  compel  the  owners  of  steamboats  navigating  those 
streams  to  resort  to  the  use  of  coal 

The  same  cause  will  induce  the  large  sugar  establishments  on  the  Mississippi  to 
substitute  its  use  for  that  of  wood.  These  considerations,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  coal  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
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domestic,  mechanical,  and  steamship  purposes,  have  induced  many  enterprising  capi- 
talists to  embark  in  coal  operations  in  the  West  Companies  have  been  and  are  now 
forming  to  open  and  work  extensively  the  mines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riven 
and  their  tributaries  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  labors  will  develop  one  of  the 
most  extensive  coal  regions  on  this  continent  and  at  the  same  time  afford  tboee  who 
engage  in  the  business  a profitable  remuneration  for  their  outlay  of  capital.  At  pre- 
sent the  capital  employed  in  mining  is  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of 
the  object,  and  the  working  has  been  confined  generally  to  the  upper  strata.  When 
the  mines  have  been  further  worked,  and  more  deeply  penetrated,  doubtless  in  many 
instances  the  coal  yielded  will  be  of  a superior  quality  to  that  now  taken  from  the 
surface.  All  the  coal  examined  in  the  West  burns  remarkably  free.  The  coal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  is  generally  esteemed  the  best,  and  bears  handling  and 
transportation  without  crumbling — which  is  a characteristic  of  all  western  coal  that 
came  under  their  observation.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Pittsburgh  is 
esteemed  th&  best,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mines  have  been  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coal  at  other  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries,  when  the  mines 
are  proper  ly  developed,  will  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  what  is  known  as  Pittsburgh 
coal. 

There  are  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  esteemed  as  highly  as  that  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  answers  for  all  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  some  branches  of  manu- 
factures. The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  generally  used  at  Wheeling  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  little  or  no  coal  shipped  down  the  river  from  Wheeling. 

At  Pomeroy,  in  Ohio,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  tank  of  the  river, and 
workings  are  very  extensive,  supplying  nearly  all  the  passing  steamboats. 

The  mines  in  connection  with  salt-works  are  owned  by  a company,  who  are  said  to 
realize  large  profits.  The  coal  resembles  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis 
and  in  Illinois. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Kentucky,  several  workings  of  coal  have  been 
commenced.  Of  the  character  of  the  coal  they  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

Id  the  vicinity  of  Gallipolis,  in  Ohio,  it  is  said  coal  of  a superior  quality  is  found  ia 
large  quantities.  A railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction  from  the  mines  to  the  river. 

On  the  Elk  River,  in  Virginia,  is  fouud  pore  cannel  coal.  Specimens  are  in  the  de- 
partment and  at  the  navy-yards  in  Norfolk  and  Washington. 

The  only  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  this  coal  into  general  use  is  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  getting  it  to  market  When  they  were  at  Louisville,  a boatload  of 
coal  from  that  region  arrived  which  had  been  eighteen  months  on  the  way.  It  com- 
mands in  the  market  from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  bushel  than  Pittsburgh  or  any 
other  coaL 

Near  the  region  of  the  Kanawha  River  large  deposits  of  coal  are  found,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  that  on  the  Elk  River,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Kanawha.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  it  to  market  is  a serious  obstacle  to  its  general  use. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  capitalists  to  work  these  mines  extensively.  The 
Cannelton  coal  mines  are  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  examined 
several  openings  of  these  miue9  which  have  been  worked  at  a royalty*  or  mining 
privilege  of  one  cent  per  bushel.  The  strata  are  about  four  feet  thick,  and  formed  of 
two  distinct  kinds  of  coal — the  upper  part  being  a strong  resemblance  to  the  cannel 
coal,  and  the  lower  portions  resembling  the  Pittsburgh  deposits.  The  upper  portion 
is  a light,  chaffy,  free-burning  coal,  with  little  durability.  Any  quantity  of  the  coal 
can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility  at  the  mines,  at  a price  varying  from  five  to 
Bix  ceDts  per  bushel. 

At  H&wesville,  Kentucky,  opposite  Cannelton,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  of 
the  same  description  and  quality  as  that  of  the  Cannelton. 

The  mines  are  now  being  worked,  and  the  passing  steamers  famished  with  it  The 
Saline  Coal  Mines,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  Saline  River,  two  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River,  are  most  advantageously  situated  for  the  supply  of  passing  boats,  having 
a fine  harbor. 

The  coal  tad9  are  said  to  be  a portion  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  field.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  coal  is  said  to  be  good ; and  the  geological  surveys  represent  six  distinct 
strata,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  seven  feet  thick. 

The  Mulford  Mines,  two  miles  above  Trade  Water  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  enterprisiog  proprietors,  and  with  great 
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system.  The  passing  boats  can  get  supplied  with  certainty,  and  large  quantities  are 
sent  to  New  Orleans  and  other  points. 

These  mines  hare  the  same  distinct  strata  as  those  on  the  Saline  River.  In  one  of 
the  mines  there  is  a peculiar  formation;  sulphur  is  found  in  large  lumps,  almost 
pure.  It  is  se|>arated  from  the  coal,  and  wasted  with  the  slack,  uear  the  mouth  of  the 
mine. 

The  mines  of  the  Hon.  John  Bell  on  Trade  Water  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  are  extensively  worked,  and 
yield  a large  profit. 

The  distinct  strata  developed  at  the  Saline  Mines  are  peculiar  to  these.  The  coal 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and,  from  the  tests  to  which  it  was  subjected,  it  is  consid- 
ered well  adapted  for  steaming  and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  a greater 
density  about  it  than  the  Cannelton  coal,  and  it  makes  a better  hollow  fire. 

Mount  Carbon  Coal  Mines,  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  are  situated  on  Big  Muddy 
River,  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  They  are  not  now  in  operation.  The  vein  of  these  is  about  five  feet  thick,  running 
into  a side  of  a hill  having  a thinner  vein  above,  and  I think  one  below,  the  present 
opening. 

The  mines  are  fifty-six  miles  from  Cairo  by  the  Central  Road,  terminating  at  that 
point  A railroad,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  would  bring  this  coal  to  market  at  a navi- 
gable point  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  large  quantities.  The  proprietors  have  not 
found  it  convenient  to  make  this  improvement.  There  is  a small  tract  near  the  Mount 
Carbon  Coal  Fields,  which  is  an  out  cropping  of  that  vein.  Two  of  the  small  veins 
in  this  tract  are  now  worked,  and  the  passing  boats  and  the  St.  Louis  market  sup- 
plied, when  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Big  Muddy  will  allow  it  to  be  floated  down. 

In  Calloway  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  there  is  a most  remarkable  coal  field 
of  cannel  formation.  The  vein  is  reported  to  be  of  great  thickness,  inexhaustible,  and 
is  situated  but  a few  miles  from  the  river. 

These  coal  lands  are  owned  by  a company  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who  have  built  a 
railroad  to  the  river,  (Mississippi,)  and  will  m a short  time  have  the  coal  in  market. 

The  coal  about  St.  Louis,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
only  used  to  a limited  extent  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  gas  works  and  principal  manufactories  at  St.  Louis  use  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  or 
that  brought  from  the  Big  Muddy. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  stage  of  water,  they  could  not  visit  the  coal  land  in  Ten- 
nessee, but,  from  all  they  could  learn,  the  miues  on  the  Cumberland  River  and  at 
other  points  yield  coal  of  the  character  and  description  generally  found  in  the  western 
country. 

The  transportation  of  coal  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries 
is  by  flat-boats,  containing  from  10,000  to  12,000  bushels,  or  from  300  to  400  tons. 
These  boats  are  floated  in  pairs  to  New  Orleans  and  the  intermediate  points,  when 
there  is  a high  stage  of  water,  which  is  generally  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons. 

Coal  is  usually  sold  at  New  Orleans  by  the  barrel,  the  price  varying  from  30  cents 
to  75  cents  per  barrel,  depending  altogether  upon  the  quantity  in  market  and  the 
demand.  It  can  be  delivered  on  ship  board  at  New  Orleans  from  $3  68  to  $4  50  per 
ton.  At  Memphis  they  do  not  thiuk  the  maximum  cost  would  exceed  $3  68  per  ton. 

The  coat  of  the  transportation  from  New  Orleans  to  Pensacola  they  had  no  positive 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  from  the  best  information  it  would  cost  from  $2  50  to  f 3 
per  ton. 

The  business  of  mining  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Tennes- 
see is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  proprietors  of  the  coal  lauds  are  now  fast  becoming 
aware  of  their  great  value  and  importance. 

MANUFACTURING  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  important  amendment  to  the  General  Manufacturing  Law  of  New 
York,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature : — 

1.  Section  twenty-seven  of  chapter  forty,  of  the  laws  of  1848,  entitled  “an  Act  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical  or 
chemical  purposes,”  shall  read  as  follows : — 

When  any  person  or  persons  owning  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  any 
company  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  present  a written  request  to 
the  treasurer  thereof,  that  they  desire  a statement  of  the  affairs  of  such  company,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  such  treasurer  to  make  a statement  of  the  affairs  of  said  company 
under  oath,  embracing  a particular  account  of  all  its  assets  and  liabilities  in  a minute 
detail,  and  to  deliver  such  statement  to  the  person  who  presented  the  said  written 
request  to  the  treasurer,  within  twenty  days  after  such  presentation,  and  he  shall  also 
at  the  same  time,  place  and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  for  six  months  thereafter,  a copy 
of  such  statement,  which  shall  at  all  times  during  business  hours,  be  exhibited  to  any 
stockholder  of  said  company,  demanding  an  explanation  thereof.  Such  treasurer, 
however,  shall  not  be  required  to  deliver  6uch  statement  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
oftener  than  once  in  six  months.  If  6uch  treasurer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  person  present- 
ing said  written  request,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars 
for  every  twenty- four  hours  thereafter,  until  such  statement  shall  be  furnished,  to  be 
■ned  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

IRON  ORE  IN  VIRGINIA  FOR  IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian  commends  the  glowing  account  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Montgomery  County,  in  Virginia,  given  by  a correspondent  of  the  Chri*- 
tenburg  Herald , to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in,  or  designing  to  engage  in  the  iroo 
business.  The  ore  referred  to  in  the  following  communication  is  said  to  be  in  richness 
and  purity  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  editors  of  the  Virginian  6tate  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  State  where  it  can  be  manufactured  cheaper  than  in  Mont- 
gomery. We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  great  and  varied  natural  resources 
with  which  Virginia  abounds  will  be  fully  developed,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  nature  intended  them.  We  cheerfully  transfer  the  communication  to  the  pagea 
of  the  Merchant d Magazine.  The  correspondent  of  the  Chrietenburg  Herald  says : — 

There  is  iron  ore  enough  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Virginia,  to  build  a railroad 
with  a double  track  of  heavy  T rail,  210  tons  to  the  mile,  from  Washington  City  to 
San  Francisco.  It  is  found  at  different  points  within  from  one  to  five  miles  of  the 
Virgioia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  The  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality ; rich  enough 
to  yield  from  60  to  76  per  cent  of  pure  iron.  This  ore  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be 
mined  or  gotten  out  at  a cost  of  from  12£  to  60  cents  per  ton,  it  being  situated  on 
gentle  slopes  in  immense  ledges,  from  which  it  can  be  blasted  in  large  masses. 

There  is  stone  coal  of  the  very  purest  and  best  quality  for  iron  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, enough  within  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad, 
(and  to  which  a brunch  railroad  will  be  built  in  1865,)  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
whole  world  for  years.  In  short,  an  inexhaustible  amount  which  is  so  situated  that 
it  can  be  mined  at  a cost  from  60  to  76  cents  per  ton.  There  is  on  New  River,  Little 
River,  and  Roanoke,  and  their  branches,  in  tne  county  of  Montgomery,  convertible 
water-power  equal  to  at  least  10,000  horse-power. 

The  country,  though  fertile  and  productive,  has  still  a very  large  proportion  of 
heavily  timbered  forest,  from  which  might  be  obtained  immense  quantities  of  char- 
coal and  fuel. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  strictly  true ; and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  there  has  never  been 
a ton  of  iron  made  in  the  present  limits  of  the  county  of  Montgomery. 


THE  PACIFIC  MILL  AT  LAWRENCE. 

According  to  the  Lowell  Journal , good  authority,  the  Pacific  Mill  at  Lawrence  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  mill  in  the  world.  It  makes  none  but  (he  finest 
kinds  of  goods,  and  the  success  of  its  operations  is  looked  to  with  great  interest  by 
manufacturers.  The  floor  surface  of  this  immense  structure  is  sixteen  acres — the 
largest  mill  in  England  is  eleven  and-a-half  acres.  There  are  now  in  operation  40.000 
cotton  spindles,  and  10,000  worsted  spindles ; and  these  are  to  be  increased  to  80,000 
and  20,000  respectively.  There  ore  1,200  looms  in  operation,  to  be  increased  to  2,400. 
These,  with  2,000  hands,  produce  800,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  annum,  one-half  delaines. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  20,000  lbs.,  say  1,500,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and 
600,000  lbs.  of  wool.  Once  a month  the  2,000  hands  assemble  at  the  cashier's  office, 
where  Mr.  Clapp  pays  out  to  them  $500,000  for  wages,  appropriating  to  each  one  the 
exact  amount  she  has  earned. 
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PKINTBfQ  FOR  LACE  AID  MUSLIff. 

Under  the  name  of  nature’s  Own  printing,  says  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Progress, 
Hr.  Von  Auer,  of  Vienna,  has  announced  a peculiar  method  for  obtaining  impressions 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  Ac.  The  process  consists  simply  in  taking  two  polished  metal 
plates,  one  hard,  the  best  substance  being  copper,  ana  the  other  soft,  as  for  example, 
a plate  of  lead,  and  laying  the  article  to  be  copied  between  them,  and  passing  the 
plates  between  the  rollers  of  a press,  such  as  lithographers  use.  By  the  great  pres- 
sure exerted,  a beautifully  sharp  and  faithful  copy  of  the  article  is  produced  on  the 
leaden  plate,  from  which  impressions  can  be  obtained,  which  can  be  employed  for 
printing  thousands  of  copies.  The  dried  leaves  of  plants  can  be  copied  in  this  way, 
and  by  using  gutta  percha  gently  heated,  even  moist  plants  will  give  impressions. 
The  chief  use  of  this  new  art  will,  however,  be  the  reproduction  of  lace,  Ac.,  for  if 
a piece  of  lace,  or  of  worked  muslin,  be  placed  between  the  plates  instead  of  leaves, 
a beautiful  intaglio  copy  will  be  produced,  from  which  printed  patterns  can  be  pro- 
vided. Such  plates  might  be  at  once  employed  to  print  designs  upon  the  muslin  sent 
out  to  be  worked.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  a similar  invention  was  made  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  a Dane  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  name  of  Peter  Cyhl,  who,  having 
died  before  he  perfected  the  art,  the  idea  was  lost  sight  of 
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COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Hen.  Mr.  MoDocgall,  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  in  a 
speech  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
29th,  1854,  presents  in  a condensed  form  the  commercial  progress  and  importance  of 
the  Gokl  State : — 

The  State  of  California  has  now  a population  of  800,000  persons ; and,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  effective  men,  they  may  be  considered  fully  equal 
to  any  other  population  of  700,000  in  capacity  either  for  labor  or  enterprise. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  a population  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  persons,  and  is 
already  second  only  to  New  York  in  point  of  commercial  importance,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  while  in  the  amount  of  her  tonnage  she  is 
competing  with  the  second  city  in  the  Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  “ money  is  power.”  The  gold  of  California  has  been  the  mas- 
ter-power that  by  its  force  has  seemed  to  realise  the  fabled  birth  of  the  ancient  Tyre, 
said  to  have  sprung  perfect,  with  the  palace  and  temple  and  busy  mart,  from  the  foam 
of  “ the  great  sea.”  The  gold  fields  of  California  have  proved  rich  beyond  any  known 
parallel.  Within  the  last  five  years  they  have  produced  over  $800,0u0,000.  Within 
the  past  year  over  $80,000,000  in  treasure,  the  products  of  our  own  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, have  passed  out  of  our  golden  gate.  During  the  great  currency  controversy, 
about  1835  aod  1836,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  entire  specie  basis  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  was  $80,000,000.  The  State  of  California  contributes  annually 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  real  currency  of  the  whole 
Union  eighteen  years  ago. 

In  1883  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States  of  her  own  domestic  products  were 
but  $69,000,000.  Out  of  the  golden  gate  we  have  exported  within  the  past  year  more 
of  the  domestic  products  of  California  than  was  exported  by  the  whole  Union  twenty 
years  ago.  As  late  as  1845  we  exported  of  our  domestic  products  but  $98,000,000, 
including  all  articles  of  exportation,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  the  fabrics  of  our  manu- 
factories. California  exports  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  Union  did  eight  yeare  ago, 
just  before  our  gold  had  entered  into,  stimulated,  and  swelled  our  commerce. 

Again,  during  the  year  1858  there  was  imported  into  San  Francisco  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  423,230  tons  of  merchandise  for  its  own  and  its  independent  mar- 
kets ; amounting  in  value  to  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  market  of  San  Francisco  is  not  limited  by  the  State  of  California.  It  embraces 
thj  entire  coast  from  Acapulco  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  all  the  islands  that 
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Eess  a commerce  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia.  The  market  of  San  Francisco  is  as 
3 a market  for  the  Atlantic  coast  as  the  whole  foreign  market  of  the  United  States 
t years  ago. 

'While  upon  this  subject  Mr.  McDougall  states  a fact  incident  to  the  commerce  of 
California,  which  will  serve  somewhat  to  disabuse  members  of  Congress  of  the  Im- 
pression that  California  is  a burden  upon  the  Federal  treasury.  For  the  last  four 
years  the  customs  collected  at  San  Francisco  have  averaged  $2,500,000 ; during  the 
year  1851  over  $3,200,000  was  paid  for  customs  at  that  port  These  amounts  have 
been  principally  paid  upon  direct  importations  from  abroad,  while  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  foreign  merchandise  pays  duty  in  the  Atlantic  cities ; so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  have  in  fact  paid  annually  into  the  Federal  treasury  over 
$7,000,000.  While  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  pay  two  dollars  per  capita  per 
annum  into  the  Federal  treasury,  the  people  of  California  pay  over  twenty  dollars. 
As  liberal  as  the  Federal  Government  has  keen  to  California,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  in  her  infancy,  just  sprung  out  of  chaos,  with  scarce  her  wings  adjusted,  she 
has  returned  more  than  she  ever  received  from  the  parental  bounty  *,  besides  having 
poured  out  upon  all  these  States  treasures  of  wealth  that  have  given  an  impulse  and 
a support  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  felt  everywhere,  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  lakes. 

While  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  has  heretofore  constituted  its  most  marked 
feature,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  treasures  of  the  mine  constitute  its  only 
claim  to  consideration.  No  part  of  the  Union,  not  even  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, equals  in  fertility  the  valleys  of  that  State.  We  know  of  no  other  soil  that 
yields  such  rich  returns  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  And  this  soil  is  not  con- 
fined, as  many  have  supposed,  to  a few  scattered  valleys,  but  constitutes  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  superficial  area  of  the  entire  country.  With  a fertile  soil  there  it  a 
uniform,  invigorating,  and  salubrious  climate,  a better  climate  than  that  in  which 
were  bred  the  men  of  old  Rome,  a better  climate  than  that  of  Italy. 

Far-seeing  and  intelligent  men  for  the  past  century  have  there  located  (the  Great 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  the  point  where  was  to  grow  up  a great  city,  which  would  hold 
the  keys  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  command  the  rich  commerce  not  only  of 
that  great  ocean,  but  of  the  ancient  Blast  In  five  short  years  the  foundations  of  that 
city  have  been  laid,  and  already  vessels  freighted  to  and  from  her  wharves  are  to  he 
found  upon  every  sea  and  in  almost  every  port  of  the  civilized  world. 


HOW  TO  COMMENCE  BUSINESS. 

Well,  boys,  we  doubt  not  that  you  would  like  to  rise  high  in  the  world,  and  be- 
come good  formers,  merchants,  <fcc.  Here  is  a good  motto  for  you— Begin  at  the  low- 
est round  on  the  ladder  and  keep  climbing ; and  here  is  a story  which  will  illustrate 
just  what  we  wfont  to  say.  One  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York  city  tells 
os  how  he  commenced  business.  He  says : — 

I entered  a store  and  asked  if  a clerk  was  not  wanted.  “ No,”  in  a rough  tone,  was 
the  answer,  all  being  too  busy  to  bother  with  me — when  I reflected  that  if  they  (fid 
not  want  a clerk,  they  might  want  a laborer ; but  I was  dressed  too  fine  for  that.  I 
went  to  my  lodgings,  put  on  a rough  garb,  and  the  next  day  went  into  the  same  store 
and  demanded  if  they  did  not  want  a porter,  and  again  “ No,  air,”  was  the  response — 
when  I exclaimed,  in  despair  almost,  “a  laborer!  Sir,  I will  work  at  any  wages. 
Wages  is  not  my  object — I must  have  employ,  and  I want  to  be  useful  in  business.* 
These  last  remarks  attracted  their  attention  ; and  in  the  end  I was  hired  as  a laborer 
in  the  basement  and  subcellar  at  a very  low  pay,  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  In  the  basement  and  subcellar  I soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
eonnting-house  and  chief  clerk.  I saved  enough  for  my  employers  in  little  things 
wasted  to  pay  my  wages  ten  times  over,  and  they  soon  found  it  out.  I did  not  let 
anybody  aoout  commit  petty  larcenies,  without  remonstrance  and  threats  of  exposure, 
and  real  exposure  if  remonstrance  would  not  da  I did  not  ask  for  any  ten  hour  law. 
If  I was  wanted  at  8 A.  M^  I never  growled,  but  told  everybody  to  go  home, M and  1 
will  see  everything  right.”  I loaded  off  at  daybreak  packages  for  the  morning  boats, 
or  carried  them  myself.  In  short,  I soon  became  indispensable  to  my  employers,  and 
I rose,  and  rose,  until  I became  head  of  the  house,  with  money  enough,  as  you  see,  to 
give  me  any  luxury  or  any  position  a mercantile  man  may  desire  for  himself  and 
children  in  this  great  city. 
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WHAT  A MORALIST  SITS  OF  GOLD. 

One  of  our  cotemporariee  becomes  quite  eloquent  in  discoursing  of  gold.  He  looks 
however,  only  on  the  dark  side  of  his  theme,  and  will,  we  think,  leave  the  readers  of 
the  Merchant s’  Magazine  with  the  inference  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  “ putting 
money  in  his  purse  ^ — 

GOLD  ! GOLD  ! GOLD  t 

How  shall  we  escape  the  yellow  finger  of  this  demon  of  the  earth ! The  unholy 
cry  is  echoed  everywhere,  our  life  is  a gilded  thread.  The  letters  of  every  printed 
page  point  towards  gold.  It  is  echoed  in  every  conversation  that  man  holds  with  his 
fellows,  and  from  his  birth  to  his  grave,  gold  and  the  lust  of  gold  peoples  his  thoughts, 
spurs  his  desires,  tinges  every  fancy,  and  prompts  every  action.  The  matin  song  min- 
gles with  chime  of  gold  1 Gold ! is  rung  on  every  tinkle  of  the  vesper  bell — gold 
twines  itself  with  every  dream  of  love,  with  every  aspiration  after  fame,  even  that 

Surcbased  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Gold  is  trilled  from  the  syren  lips  of  beauty’s 
aughter.  Gold  is  the  hoarse  cry  that  ascends  from  the  throats  of  insatiate  gamblers. 
Gold  buys  and  sells  the  mercnant’s  principles.  Beneath  that  golden  varnish  vice 
looks  so  attractive  that  even  charity  is  compelled  to  shed  indignant  tears  at  the  gilded 
counterfeit.  Where  is  the  wisdom  that  gold  cannot  steal,  and  make  its  former  pos- 
sessor play  the  fool.  See  that  reverend  judge — that  haughty  secretary — that  imperi- 
■ cue  governor.  Gold  will  buy  them  all  thrice,  and  make  them  fetch  and  come  like 
your  spaniel.  Gold  makes  man  a thing  of  naught,  only  fit  to  hold  the  endless  last 
for  shining  yet  unalloyed  dross.  Gold  1 gold  I the  words  ring  in  our  ears  as  we 
write ; gold  is  the  coveted  theme  which  echoes  in  our  churches — the  preacher  means 
it  even  when  he  holds  aloft  the  6ign  which  is  not  that  of  mammon.  Gold  at  the  cra- 
dle— gold  at  the  tomb. 

Look  at  the  golden  lust  of  the  merchant,  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  has  acquired  enough  to  render  him  independent,  each  day  of  the  week  still 
hankering  after  more  dross,  with  the  fiendish  eentimeot  to  get  that  he  may  keep  othere 
from  using.  False  dreamer  aud  sophist,  you  must  render  to  your  God  an  account  of 
your  stewardship.  Mark,  then,  that  boy,  too  lazy  to  work  except  just  enough  to  keep 
up  an  appearance,  and  bowing  to  images  there.  Poor  idiot  1 learn  that  it  is  not  the 
image  you  love  ; but  her  golden  dross,  and  that  you  are  but  a beggar  that  should  en- 
noble manhood. 

See  yon  wanton ! Gold  is  hers,  and  for  it  she  sold  her  birthright  and  her  heaven. 
And  you,  ye  idols  of  fashion,  whose  hair  is  decked  with  jewels,  and  whose  limbs  are 
clasped  with  gold,  are  only  her  superior  by  the  sport  of  circumstances.  Cast  from 
your  high  and  polished  brow  the  glittering  gewgaws,  unclasp  the  gilded  bands ; let 
those  black  eyes  flash  such  as  gleams  from  the  thunder-cloud  as  the  bolt  falls,  or  those 
soft  orbs  of  liquid  blue  shine  like  stars  in  a sea  of  azure.  Gather  flowers  to  adorn 
your  foreheads,  as  Eve  did ; place  on  your  brows  earth’s  offerings ; entwine  the  orange 
blossom  with  tresses,  the  rose-bud  unite  with  your  blushes,  and  let  the  Cornelia  rival 
in  icy  dignity  those  snowy  blossoms.  There  is  a nobler  aim  for  man  than  a passion 
for  gold.  There  is  the  love  of  power,  that  you  may  do  good  to  your  fellow  man, 
succor  the  distressed,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Let  intelligence  guide 
your  wandering  thoughts ; think,  and  while  providing  for  your  own  household,  remem- 
ber there  is  yet  a higher  sphere  of  action  to  which  you  must  be  called,  where  the 
gold  you  coined  on  earth'  will  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust  of  the  sinews  which  toiled 
for  it 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

A late  number  of  the  London  Daily  New*  graphically  portrays  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  our  American  Commerce,  after  this  manner: — 

44  We  own  to  a cordial  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  American  Commerce,  in  its  ad- 
venturous aspect.  To  watch  it  is  to  witness  some  of  the  finest  romance  of  our  time. 
Ho  idea  can  be  formed  of  our  own  older,  quieter,  more  traditional  way  of  setting  to 
work.  It  was  an  American  who  first  thought  of  carrying  ice  to  India.  Instead  of 
going  out  in  ballast,  as  was  often  done  then,  with  dollars  to  buy  some  oriental  cargo 
to  exchange  from  place  to  place,  coming  home  with  something  very  rich  indeed,  he 
took  out  a cargo  of  ice  from  a familiar  Massachusetts  pond.  A fourth  of  the  cargo 
melted  while  the  people  in  Calcutta  were  learning  what  it  meant,  and  the  rest  sold 
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for  six  cents  the  pound.  The  next  time  plenty  of  buyers  Were  on  die  lookout ; scarcely 
any  ice  had  time  to  melt,  and  the  price  was  nearly  doubled ; since  which  time  it  has 
been  a good  speculation  to  send  ice  12,000  miles,  and  thrust  saltpetre  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  an  American  who  first  saw  the  beauty  of  Manilla  nemp,  though  it  was 
not  unknown  to  us.  He  carried  home  a few  bales,  and  in  ten  years  the  importation 
rose  to  20,000  bales.  The  Americans  were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Chinese  long 
before  we  could  make  anything  of  them.  In  Salem — well  named  the  city  of  peace 
from  its  civilizing  commerce — the  highest  order  of  mercantile  spirit  is  found — a spirit 
which  reminds  the  traveler  of  old  Venice  and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  particular  dig- 
nity coveted  at  Salem  is  membership  in  its  museum ; and  to  be  a member  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  doubled  both  Capes,  ana  to  have  brought  something  remarkable  from  hr 
lands.  There  a young  man’s  education  finishes  with  his  being  sent,  not  to  his  travels, 
but  his  voyage ; and  a father,  uncle,  or  friend  makes  him  supercargo  of  a good  freight, 
and  sends  him  to  China,  or  Borneo,  or  Madagascar.  Henceforth,  it  will  probably  be 
to  Japan,  or  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chinese  in  the  plains  of  Thibet,  or  with  Euro- 
pean travelers  at  Timbuctoo,  for  the  New  England  merchants  are  penetrating  to  the 
very  heart  of  Africa,  to  handle  the  cotton  and  sell  their  goods.  It  is  an  every  day 
matter  for  a Salem  merchant  to  tell  his  wife  that  they  may  as  well  go  round  the 
world,  as  he  has  a ship  ready ; and  then  the  older  children  are  sent  to  school,  and  the 
infants  and  their  parents  sail  away,  trafficking  from  land  to  land,  in  another  hemisphere, 
and  returning  with  a little  fortune,  snn-barnt  faces,  and  a batch  of  curiosities  for  the 
museum.  We  hail  such  doings  in  any  nation- whatever,  and  in  the  American  case 
this  is  evidently  their  true  field  of  conquest.  If  we  would  only  emulate  them  as  far 
as  suits  our  different  circumstances — making  railways  in  India,  and  raising  cotton 
there,  and  wherever  in  our  dominions  it  will  grow — there  would  soon  (as  we  may  talk 
of  incidents  in  national  life  being  soon,)  be  an  end  of  charge  and  recrimination  ; and 
offense  and  subtlety  about  Cuba’s  and  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabins,’  and  fishery  and  bound- 
ary questions  would  be  found  easy  of  settlement  between  the  two  most  commercial 
nations  upon  earth.” 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  OF  SALEM. 

Saleh,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchant i Magazine  are  aware,  is  one  of  the 
large  towns  “ out  of  Boston,”  and  is  situated  some  sixteen  miles  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  last-named  place.  The  population  of  Salem,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  was  20,204.  The  time  was  when  its  foreign  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
place  in  New  England.  In  noticing  the  clearance  of  the  bark  Edward  Kopptsch, 
Captain  John  H.  Eggleston,  which  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  18th  of  last  October,  for 
a voyage  to  Japan  and  ports  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  Koppisch  was  formerly  owned 
in  Newburyport,  and  Captain  Eggleston,  her  present  owner  and  commander,  who 
makes,  it  is  believed,  the  first  clearance  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  direct  for 
Japan  for  commercial  purposes,  likewise  sailed  the  first  vessel  from  Salem  for  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  previous  to  the  gold  discovery. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says,  in  noticing  this  fact,  a common  clearance  even  to 
trade  with  a new  people  would  not  deserve  particular  attention ; but  in  this  instance, 
it  is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  Salem,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  drawn  to  other 
enterprises  of  late  years.  The  Herald  then  goes  on  to  give  the  following  interesting 
reminiscences,  which,  although  not  new  to  us,  may  be  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Merchant*'  Magazine . The  Herald  says : — 

The  Commerce  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  connected  with  the  great 
cities,  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Ac. ; yet,  now  and  then  there  remains  a sur- 
vivor of  the  past  generations,  within  whose  recollections  tboee  places  were  little  mure 
than  villages,  and  who  can  amaze  the  young  with  stories  of  other  towns — who  can  tell 
us  of  Salem,  when  she  astonished  the  world  by  the  enterprise  of  her  merchant  princes 
— the  Derbys,  Greys,  Crowninshields,  Peabodys,  and  others,  by  whom  she  became 
more  wealthy  and  distinguished  than  any  other  port  on  this  continent  In  that  early 
time,  and  to  the  present,  it  has  been  peculiar  to  Salem  to  trade  where  nobody  else 
traded,  to  seek  new  and  distant  peoples,  and  to  carry  out  a Commerce  of  her  own. 
We  will  venture  even  now,  that  Salem  has  commenced  the  trade  with  more  different 
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peoples  in  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  than  all  other 
American  ports  put  together ; and  if  the  history  of  her  Commerce  was  written,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

Once  Salem  held  all  the  trade  of  the  Indies,  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  dollars — 
such  as  are  not  now  known  out  of  the  great  dties — were  amassed  therefrom.  The 
first  American  ship  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  from  Salem ; the  first  to 
trade  at  Hindostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  China,  and,  through  the  Dutch,  with  Japan,  as 
with  many  other  Asiatics,  were  from  Salem.  The  first  at  Madagascar,  at  Zanzibar, 
where  they  retain  almost  the  total  gum  and  ivory  trade  to  this  day ; and  at  other 
ports  in  East  Africa,  were  from  Salem.  She  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
for  ordinary  commercial  pursuits,  on  the  west  shores  of  Africa — and  there  she  is  the 
first  now.  She  was  the  first  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  South  American  rivers,  at 
Matirided,  at  Para,  where  she  retained  the  control  for  a long  time,  and  vet  leads  in 
the  rubber  trade — and  other  ports  in  South  America.  She  opened  trade  with  the 
Feegee  Islands,  and  baa  ships  there  now ; she  sent  the  first  American  goods  to  traffic 
in  New  Holland ; she  has  her  trade  to-day  with  New  Zealand,  and  Salem  men,  if  not 
vessels,  were  among  the  first  from  this  quarter  on  the  northwest  coast ; and  now  the 
first  ship  for  commercial  pursuits  sails  from  her  quiet  waters  to  Japan. 

These  facts  for  such  a place,  now  comparatively  insignificant,  are  singular  indeed, 
and  a well  arrayed  history  thereof,  from  the  time  of  her  fisheries  and  the  primary 
investments  of  Higginson,  and  in  foreign  traffic,  with  narratives  of  early  voyages, 
sketches  of  eminent  sea  captains,  and  of  the  leading  merchants,  down  to  the  Brook- 
houses,  Uptons,  Shepherds,  Bertrams,  and  Phillipses  of  those  times,  who  are  like  unto 
and  not  behind  their  predecessors,  would  be  a work  of  intense  interest 

THE  WIFE  OF  A MERCHANT’S  CLERK. 

A merchant’s  clerk,  of  the  Rue  Hauteville,  recently  married.  His  master  had  a 
niece,  of  Spanish  birth,  an  orphan.  She  is  not  pretty,  though  very  sensible  and  well 
informed.  At  the  balls,  last  winter,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  her,  indeed,  she 
seemed  to  attend  them  rather  as  a whim  than  from  inclination  or  amusement  as  she 
seldom  danced.  But  if  she  did  not  dance,  she  noticed  much,  and  listened  to  more. 
The  clerk  soon  observed  that  the  lady  was  only  invited  to  dance  when  no  other  part- 
ner could  be  obtained.  She  herself  bad  already  noticed  the  same  fact  Being  a gal- 
lant man,  he  acted  accordingly.  The  incidents  that  led  to  the  denouement  may  be 
easily  divined.  In  six  weeks  after  bis  first  dance  with  the  fair  Spaniard,  he  obtained 
her  permission  to  ask  her  uncle  for  her  band  in  marriage.  He.  astonished,  gave  his 
clerk’s  proposal  a very  cool  reception,  and  then  had  a long  interview  with  his  niece. 
Finally,  however,  all  was  arranged,  and  the  lovers  were  married  on  Tuesday.  The 
Thursday  after,  at  breakfast,  Adeline  said  to  her  husband,  who  exhibited  considerable 
ohagrin  at  being  compelled  to  return  to  the  duties  of  his  office  thus  early  in  the  honey- 
moon. 

“ Very  well — don’t  go  there— go  there  no  more  P 

“My  love,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  so,  but  ” — 

“ Easy  to  say  and  easy  to  do— both.  I have  a million  and  a half.  Nobody  knows 
it  but  my  uncle.  I always  made  a point  of  forgetting  it  myself,  because  I wished  to 
choose  a really  disinterested  husband.  There  need  be  no  more  office  work  for  you, 
if  you  do  not  wish  it.  Tet  still,  my  advice  is,  husband,  that  you  neglect  nothing.” 

THE  HONEST  SHOP  BOY. 

“ That  is  right,  my  boy,”  said  the  merchant,  smiling  approvingly  upon  the  bright 
fhce  of  his  shop  boy.  He  had  brought  him  a dollar  that  lay  amongst  the  dust  and 
paper  of  the  sweepings. 

“ That  is  right,”  he  said  again,  “ always  be  honest ; it  is  the  best  policy.” 

M Should  you  say  that  ?”  asked  the  lad  timidly. 

“ Should  I say  what  ? that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ? Why  it  is  a time  honored 
old  saying.  I don’t  know  about  the  elevating  tendency  of  the  thing ; the  spirit  ia 
rather  narrow,  I’ll  allow.” 

“ So  grandmother  taught  me,”  replied  the  boy,  “ she  said  we  should  do  right  be- 
cause God  approved  it,  without  thinking  what  man  would  say.” 

The  merchant  turned  abruptly  toward  the  desk,  and  the  thoughtful-faced  little  lad 
resumed  his  duties. 
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In  the  course  of  the  morning  a rich  and  influential  citizen  called  at  the  store.  While 
conversing,  he  said,  I have  no  children  of  ray  own,  and  I fear  to  adopt  one.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  a boy  of  twelve  (the  age  I should  prefer)  is  fixed  in  his  habits,  and  if 
they  are  bad”— 

“ Stop  I”  said  the  merchant,  “ did  you  see  that  lad,  yonder  V* 

44  With  that  noble  brow  f Yes,  what  of  him  !” 

“He  b remarkable” — 

“Yes,  yes — that’s  what  everybody  tells  me  who  have  boys  to  dispose  o t No 
doubt  he  will  do  well  before  your  face.  I’ve  tried  a good  many,  and  have  been  de- 
ceived more  than  once.” 

“ I was  going  to  say,”  remarked  the  merchant  calmly,  “ that  he  is  remarkable  for 
principle.  Never  have  I known  him  to  deviate  from  the  right,  sir — never.  He  would 
restore  a pin ; indeed,  (the  merchant  colored,)  he’s  a little  too  honest  for  my  employ. 
He  points  out  flaws  in  goods,  and  I cannot  teach  him  prudence  in  that  respect.  Com- 
mon prudence,  you  know,  is — is — common — common — prudence — ahem  P 

The  stranger  made  no  assent,  and  the  merchant  hurried  on  to  say  : — 

“ He  is  a parish  orphan — taken  by  an  old  woman  out  of  pity,  when  yet  a babe. 
Poverty  has  been  his  lot  No  doubt  he  has  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold  uncounted 
times ; his  bands  have  been  frozen,  so  have  bis  feet  Sir,  that  boy  would  have  died 
rather  than  been  dishonest  I can’t  account  for  it  upon  my  word  I can’t 

“ Have  you  any  claim  upon  him !” 

“ Not  the  least  in  the  world,  except  what  common  benevolence  offers.  Indeed,  the 
boy  is  entirely  too  good  for  me.” 

“ Then  I will  adopt  him ; and  if  I have  found  one  really  honest  boy,  thank  God.” 

The  little  fellow  rode  home  in  a carriage,  and  was  ushered  into  a luxurious  room ; 
and  he  who  sat  shivering  in  a cold  corner,  listening  to  the  words  of  a pious  old  crea- 
ture who  had  been  taught  of  the  spirit  became  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  divines 
that  England  ever  produced. 


THE  CAMPHOR  OF  COMMERCE— A FACT  TOUCHING  IT. 

Camphor  b a vegetable  gum,  semi- transparent  and  colorless.  It  b exceedingly 
volatile.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  flies  off  in  vapor.  On  account  of  its  strong 
aromatic  Bmell  it  b much  used  to  preserve  cabinets  ana  clothes  from  moths  and  other 
insects.  From  its  strong  smell  has  arisen  the  idea  that  it  b a preservative  against 
infective  disorders ; as  it  is  poisonous,  disease  is  more  liable  from  the  camphor  than 
from  infection.  Although  camphor  is  dissolved  in  water  only  in  a small  quantity, 
sufficient,  however,  is  tcucen  up  to  give  the  water  both  its  aromatic  odor  and  bitter 
taste.  If  some  shavings  of  camphor  are  thrown  on  the  surface  of  perfectly  clean 
water  in  a large  basin,  the  pieces  immediately  begin  to  move  rapidly,  some  round  on 
their  centres,  others  from  place  to  place.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  unknown.  Cam- 
phor exists  in  many  plants,  but  is  chiefly  obtained  from  two— one  a native  of  China  and 
Japan,  much  resembling  the  laurel.  It  is  obtained  by  chopping  the  leaves,  branches, 
roots,  <fcc.,  into  small  pieces  and  placing  them  in  a still,  with  water.  The  other  cam- 
phor tree  is  a native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  camphor  is  obtained  by  splitting 
open  the  tree,  when  it  is  found  in  large  pieces  in  the  interior. 

ACORN  AND  CHICORY  COFFEE. 

There  is  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  according  to  a correspondent  of  the  United  States  Gazette , 
a large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  from  acorns  and  chicoiw,  the  arti- 
cle being  made  separately  from  each.  The  chicory  b mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
turnips  to  render  it  sweeter.  The  acorn  coffee,  which  is  made  from  roasted  and  ground 
acorns,  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  frequently  with  rather  a medicinal  than  an 
economical  view,  as  it  is  thought  to  have  a wholesome  effect  upon  the  bloods  particu- 
larly of  scrofulous  persons.  Acorn  coffee  is,  however,  made  and  used  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adulterating  genuine  coffee,  and  has  been  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  for  the  same  use,  so  that,  no  doubt,  many  persons  who 
would  shrink  from  knowingly  drinkiog  acorn  coffee  have  actually  drunk  it  under 
another  name.  If  it  be  medicinal  in  its  nature,  as  b said,  the  use  of  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  And  at  any  rate,  as  it  b healthy  io  its  nature,  and  can  be  made  very 
cheaply  from  the  superabundance  of  acorns  in  our  forests,  it  seems  to  recommend 
itself  under  certain  circumstances  as  a substitute  for  coffee,  the  price  of  which  would 
thereby  be  much  reduced. 
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PROGRESS  OF  FREE  TRADE  II  EUROPE. 

The  friends  of  free  trade  in  France  have  formed  the  plan  of  an  extensive  assoda 
tioo — a free-trade  league,  somewhat  resembling  the  corn  law  league  in  Eogland.  An 
application  is  published  in  the  late  Paris  papers,  with  numerous  signatures,  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  asking  that  the  signers  may  be  permitted  to  form  them- 
selves into  a society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convince  the  country  of  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  all  classes  from  an  extensive  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff.  Among 
the  signatures  for  Paris  are  those  of  M.  Carlier,  ex-prefect  of  police,  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, M.  Horace  Say,  several  deputies,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  judges 
of  the  tribunals,* the  two  Pereires,  and  other  capitalists,  and  many  of  them  leading 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  For  Lyons  the  signatures  are  equally  numerous  and 
important  This  is  also  the  case  for  Limoges  and  Alsace ; the  principal  manufacturers 
there  are  among  the  petitioners.  For  Havre  there  are  very  few  signatures.  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer  is  represented  by  M.  Adam,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
some  of  the  principal  manufacturers.  Other  petitions  to  the  same  effect,  have,  it  is 
said,  been  drawn  up  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  many  of  the  great  trading  towns  of 
France. 

The  doctrine  of  free-trade  is  making  manifest  progress  in  France ; and  every  year 
embraces  a greater  number  of  the  politicians  as  well  as  the  writers  of  that  country* 
It  i9  said  that  the  emperor  himself  favors  the  cause  of  free  trade. 

Meantime  other  countries  of  Europe  are  breaking,  one  by  one,  the  fetters  of  the  old 
commercial  despotism.  A letter  published  in  the  London  Times,  dated  Turin,  August 
19th,  announces  that  a treaty  has  been  signed  at  that  place  by  the  representatives  of 
the  British  and  Sardinian  governments,  securing  free  access  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
each  country  by  the  subjects  of  the  other.  It  is  said  also,  that  a treaty  with  similar 
provisions  has  been  ratified  at  Constantinople  between  Sardinia  and  Turkey. 


CREDIT  IN  PARIS. 

There  is  an  anecdote  which  began  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  denouement  of  which 
has  but  lately  occurred.  The  Cafe  Foy  has,  or  had,  a standing  rule  never  to  call  back 
or  ask  an  explanation  of  any  individual  leaving  the  establishment  without  paying. 
The  doctrine  was,  if  the  gentleman  is  merely  forgetful,  he  will  rectify  the  error  the 
next  day ; if  the  omission  is  a swindle,  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  loss  than  provoke  pub- 
licity, and  perhaps  unpleasant  consequences. 

For  five  years  an  individual  had  breakfasted  regularly  at  the  Cafe  Foy , and  as 
regularly  had  acquitted  his  each  morning’s  indebtedness.  At  last  he  omitted  to  do 
so,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  He  went  on  in  the  same  way  for  a week,  but  aa 
he  was  a habitue  of  so  long  standing,  it  excited  no  uneasiness.  The  waiter  finally 
asked  the  proprietor  if  be  should  remind  the  gentleman  of  his  delinquency.  “ By  no 
means,”  was  the  reply;  “ he  has  been  punctual  in  his  payments  for  five  years,  and  if 
he  is  less  so  now,  it  is  perhaps  that  be  is  in  want  of  money.  At  any  rate,  do  not  let 
him  suppose,  by  a look  or  word  or  any  want  of  attention,  that  his  recent  irregularity 
has  been  noticed”  At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  gentleman  disappeared,  leaving 
his  bill  unsettled.  It  was  put  down  to  profit  and  loss,  and  in  five  years  more  had 
almost  passed  from  the  recollection  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Not  long  ago  he  re- 
ceived from  a distant  port  a shipment  of  genuine  Moka,  worth  a thousand  dollars,  and 
a draft  upon  a Paris  banker  for  eleven  hundred  francs,  the  approximate  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  breakfasts.  The  latter  was  a reimbursement — the  iormer  a 
44  recognition  of  an  act  of  delicacy,  rare  in  any  station  in  life.” 


A SAMPLE  CLERK  WAITED  II  A DRUG  8T0RE. 

Jem  B.  is  a wag.  A joke  to  Jem  is  both  food  and  raiment ; and  whenever  and 
wherever  there  is  an  opening  for  fun,  he  has  it 
Jem  was  recently  in  a drug  store,  when  a youth,  apparently  fresh  from  the 
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“mounting,”  entered  the  store,  and  at  once  aoooeted  Jem,  stating  that  he  was  in 
search  of  a job. 

u What  kind  of  a job  V*  inquired  the  wag. 

“Oh,  a’most  anything — I want  to  git  a kind  of  a groteel  job;  I’m  tired  of  formin', 
an’  kin  turn  my  hand  to  most  anything.” 

“ Well,  we  want  a man — a good,  strong,  healthy  man,  as  sample  dork.” 

“ What's  the  wages P’ 

“ Wages  are  good ; we  pay  $1,000  to  a man  in  that  situation.” 

“ What’s  a fellow  hare  to  do  ?” 

“ Oh,  merely  to  test  medicines,  that’s  alL  It  requires  a stout  man,  one  of  good 
constitution,  and  after  be  gets  used  to  it,  he  doesn’t  mind  it  You  see,  we  are  very 
particular  about  tbe  quality  of  our  medicines,  and  before  we  sell  any.  we  test  every 
parcel.  Yon  would  be  required  to  take — say  six  or  seven  ounces  of  castor-oil  some 
days,  with  a few  doses  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  Croton-oil,  and  similar  preparations.  Some 
days  you  would  not  be  required  to  take  anythiog  ; but,  as  a general  tiring,  you  can 
count  upon — say  from  six  to  ten  doses  of  something  daily.  As  to  tbe  work,  that  does 
not  amount  to  much — the  testing  department  would  be  the  principal  labor  required  of 
vou  ; and,  as  I said  before,  it  requires  a person  of  very  healthy  organintieu  to  endure 
it;  but  you  look  hearty,  and  I guess  you  would  suit  us.  That  young  man — pointing 
to  a very  pale-faced,  sum-looking  youth,  who  happened  to  be  present — has  filled  the 
poet  for  the  past  two  weeks ; but  he  is  hardly  Btout  enough  to  stand  it  We  should 
like  to  have  you  take  right  hold,  if  you  are  ready,  and  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  begin  to- 
day. Here’s  a new  barrel  of  castor-oil  just  come  in ; I’ll  go  and  draw  an  ounce ** 

Here  verdant,  who  had  been  gazing  intently  upon  the  slim  youth,  interrupted  him 
with — 

“ N-no,  no,  I g-u-ess  not ; not  to-day,  anyhow.  HI  go  down  and  see  my  aunt ; mad 
ef  I o’clude  to  come,  I’ll  come  up  termorrer  an*  let  you  kuow.” 

As  be  did  not  return,  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  considered  the  work  too  hard. 


THE  MATERIAL  FOR  ADULTERATING  TEA. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  kaown  in  Commerce  exempt  from  tbe  slsver  invention* 
of  the  dishonest  dealer,  either  as  maker  or  vendor.  Some  few  months  since  sixty 
tons  of  one  of  these  adulterious  compounds,  purporting  to  be  Ounpowder  Tea,  was 
received  in  New  York  from  San  Francisco  The  Journal  of  Commerce  stated  at  the 
time  that  there  was  “ not  the  least  smell  or  taste  of  tea  about  it,  but  in  appearance  it 
is  the  most  complete  imitation  we  ever  saw.  It  is  probably  thin  paper  rolled  in  mud  ; 
but  in  weight,  color,  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  everything  else  but /favor,  i4 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  article.  Even  the  little  bits  ef  broken  stones 
seen  in  good  samples  of  Gunpowder  Tea,  are  imitated  to  the  life — apparently  from 
tbe  same  materiaL  Once  mixed  with  genuine  tea,  tbe  adulteration  could  hardly  bn 
discovered ; and  it  may  be  well  fer  dealers  te  keep  a look-out  as  to  the  disposal  of 
this  invoice.” 


ICELAND  A FIELD  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

A correspondent  of  the  Loudon  Morning  Chronicle  says  that  the  Iceland  papers 
exult  in  tbe  new  Free  Trade  Bill,  and  anticipate  large  Commerce,  especially  with 
England.  As  an  instance,  they  state  that  in  tbe  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
port from  Iceland  to  Eogland  of  563  young  horses,  at  an  average  of  a guinea  a piece  ; 
and  this  branch  alone,  which  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  can  be  indefinitely  increased.  Ia 
1851  the  population  of  Iceland  amounted  to  60,206.  In  1842  there  were  2,442  births, 
and  1,444  deaths ; surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  998 — total  population,  61,204.  This 
interesting  country  is  therefore  progressing  favorably,  and  it  only  wants  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  English  capital  to  advance  rapidly.  Its  resources  have  hitherto  beea 
suffered  to  lie  dormant.  1 (says  the  Chronicle's  correspondent)  can  assure  our  coun- 
trymen that  they  will  find  this  island  a noble  field  for  commercial  operations.  Its 
mines,  sheep,  horses,  wool,  fish,  and  a number  of  other  articles,  will  give  a large  re- 
turn for  any  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  Now  that  the  old  monopoly  is  broken  up, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  merchants  will  not  allow  this  hint  to  escape  them. 
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1,  — Noctes  Ambrosiancs.  By  the  late  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Editor  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  author  of  the  Isle 
of  Palms,  <fec.,  and  Wji.  Maginn,  LL.  D , J.  G.  Lockhart,  James  Hogg,  Ac.  With 
Memoirs  and  Notes.  By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.C.  L,  editor  Shiel’s  “ Sketches 
of  the  Irish  Bar”  12mon  6 vola,  pp.  486,  432, 469,  468,  465.  New  York : J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  famous  “ Noctes  Am- 
brosianss  ” of  Blackwood,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  reputation  of  that  cele- 
brated repository  of  conservative  literature  and  politics.  The  biographies  of  Wilson, 
Lockhart,  Hogg  and  Maginn,  the  accredited  authors  of  these  sparkling  scintillations 
of  genius,  wit  and  humor,  and  the  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  so  necessary  to  a 
true  understanding  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  work  is  crowded,  and  the  personal 
satire  it  contains,  are  features  which  lend  a value  and  interest  to  the  work  they  could 
not  otherwise  possess.  These  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  best 
names  in  English  literature,  in  the  most  scholarly  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie, is  very  properly  introduced  in  connection  with  the  papere  that  formed  so 
unique  a feature  of  that  work.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  first  rate  engrav- 
ings of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  u Noctes.”  Mr.  Redfield,  the  liberal  and  enter* 
pnsing  publisher,  has  produced  the  work  in  a form  and  style  that  must  commend  it 
to  every  library  gatherer  in  this  country.  It  may  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
complete  library  edition  of  the  work  that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  published  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic. 

2.  — Woodcraft : or  Hawks  About  the  Dovecot  A Story  of  the  South  at  the  Close 
of  the  Revolution.  By  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Esq.,  author  of  “ The  Partisan’s 
M Mellichampe,”  “Katharine  Walton”  “The  Scout,”  “The  Yemasse,”  “ Guy  Rivers,” 
Ac.  12 mo.,  pp.  618.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  American  people  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Redfield  for  producing  in  a sub- 
stantial style  a handsome  library  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the  most  distin- 
guished novelist  of  the  “ sunny  South.”  The  present  story  is  one  of  a series  connected 
with  the  events  of  the  great  American  revolution.  It  was  first  published  some  years 
since,  and  has  probably  received  the  final  revision  of  the  author.  Without  making 
any  comparison,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  historical  and  other  romances 
of  Mr.  Simms  are  deserving  of  a high  rank  in  our  purely  American  literature.  The 
South,  nay,  more,  the  American  nation,  may  well  be  proud  of  possessing  a novelist 
and  poet  so  capable  of  illustrating  their  history. 

8. — The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ; being  his  Autobiography;  Correspondence, 
Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Private,  published 
by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library,  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Tables 
of  Contents,  and  a Copious  Index  to  each  volume,  as  well  as  a General  Index  to  the 
whole.  By  H.  A.  Washington.  Vais,  8,  4 and  6,  8v<l,  pp.  599, 697  and  612.  New 
York  : Riker,  Thorne  A Co. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  present  collection  of  the  varied  writings 
of  Jefferson,  include  the  letters  written  while  in  Europe,  from  1784  to  1790,  and  the 
letters  written  after  bis  return  to  the  Uoited  States  down  to  his  death,  in  1826.  Ws 
have  given  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , some  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  great  national  work,  and  we  repeat  the  title  above  as  it  gives  a concise 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  published.  The  com- 
plete writings  of  Jefferson  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  our  free  democratic  institutions,  and  become  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  character  of  their  great  exponent.  The  nine  or  ten  volumes  which  will  include 
the  larger  port  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  writings  of  Ml.  Jefferson,  must 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  every  public  library.  We  have  ever  regarded  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  views  and  opinions,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
but  comparatively  few  in  our  own  day  have  attained  so  commanding  an  eminence  in 
the  science  of  popular  government  and  democratic  institutions. 
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4.  — A Compendium  of  the  Theological  and  Spiritual  Writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  : being  a Systematic  and  Orderly  Epitome  of  all  his  Religions  Works;  select- 
ed from  more  than  thirty  volumes,  and  embracing  all  his  Fundamental  Principles, 
with  copious  Illustrations  and  Teachings.  With  an  appropriate  Introduction,  pre- 
faced by  a Full  Life  of  the  author ; with  a brief  view  of  all  his  Works  on  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  8vo.,  pp.  574.  Boston : Crosby  <fe  Nichole.  New  York : 
Fowlers  £ Wells. 

The  contents  and  character  of  this  large  and  handsome  volume  are  oondsely  and 
comprehensively  described  in  the  title  page,  as  above  quoted.  In  its  preparation 
Professor  Bronson,  who  is  understood  to  be  compiler,  brought  to  the  labor  an  earnest 
devotion  to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Swedish  Seer,  combined  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  voluminous  writings,  religious  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  The  writings  of  Swedenborg  are  quite  voluminous,  and 
his  spiritual  works  abound  in  repetitions  ; and  it  appears  to  be  the  object  of  Mr.  B.  in 
this  collection  to  avoid  these,  and  furnish  the  reader  with  a comprehensive  compen- 
dium of  the  writings  of  a man,  whom  the  compiler  regards  as  **  the  most  transcendent 
luminary  that  has  ever  yet  shone  upon  the  world.”  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  lived.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Dr. 
Bronson  for  culling  from  the  works  of  his  author  just  what  we,  and  nine-tenths  of 
Swedenborg’s  readers,  will  be  glad  to  possess.  Swedenborg,  in  his  day,  divided  the 
readers  of  his  writings  into  five  classes.  The  first,  he  said,  neglected  them  entirely, 
because  they  are  in  another  persuasion,  or  because  they  are  in  no  faith.  The  second 
receive  them  as  scientifics,  or  as  objects  of  mere  curiosity ; the  third  receive  them 
intellectually,  and  are  in  some  measure  pleased  with  them ; the  fourth  in  a persuasive 
manner ; and  the  fifth,  he  concludes,  receive  them  with  delight*  and  confirm  them  in 
their  lives.  To  these  several  classes  we  commend  the  present  volume,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  his  remarkable  writings  on 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  human  race. 

5.  — The  Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life ; or  Selections  from  Fields  Old  and 
New.  By  the  author  of  M Rural  Hours,”  eta,  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  428.  New  York ; G.  P 
Putnam  A Co. 

Miss  Cooper,  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  American  novelist  of  that  name,  has 
evinced,  in  the  preparation  of  this  really  unique  volume,  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  book-maker.  Correct  taste,  sound  judgment,  with  a full  appreciation  of 
“ the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,”  in  country  life,  are  displayed  in  every  page  of 
the  present  work.  The  selections  here  embodied  relate  to  one  subject  only — but  that 
comprehends  a very  wide  sphere — that  of  rural  life.  She  has  explored  its  many  dif- 
ferent fields,  old  and  new,  and  gathered  and  grouped  all  the  variety  from  them  that 
the  mo9t  capacious  spirit  could  desire.  In  it  she  has  brought  together,  classified  and 
arranged  cleverly,  many  beautiful  passages  from  the  best  writers,  mingled  with  others 
interesting  rather  from  their  quaintness  and  oddity,  or  their  antiquity.  Not  only  have 
the  poets  of  our  own  tongue  in  England  and  America,  been  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  reader’s  amusement,  but  translations  from  some  dozen  different  languages  have 
also  been  introduced. 

6.  — Martin  Menrivale  X his  Mark.  By  Paul  Crayton.  12mo.  Boston:  Phillips, 

Sampson  A Co.  New  York : J.  C.  Derby. 

This  story,  after  the  manner  of  Dickens  and  other  writera  of  the  day,  “ is  being" 
published  in  semi-monthly  parts.  The  hero  of  the  story,  an  ambitious  youth  from  me 
country,  who,  coming  poor  and  inexperienced  to  the  city,  attempts  to  earn  a livelihood 
and  win  a name  in  literary  pursuits.  In  tracing  his  varied  fortunes  the  author  gives 
us  some  amusing  and  characteristic  sketches  of  life  and  society,  with  some  clever 
touches  of  humor  and  satire.  The  previous  writings  of  “ Paul  Crayton  ” have  been 
extensively  read  and  very  generally  admired.  Many  of  his  delineations  would  not 
detract  from  the  fame  of  a Dickens. 

7.  — Letters  from  Rome , A . D.  188.  By  the  author  of  “ Clouds  and  Sunshine,”  “ Spir- 
itual Visitors,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  289.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  we  take  it  is  an  imaginary  correspondence  between  distinguished  Romans. 
The  volume  contains  twenty  letters  from  Marcus  Sextorius  to  Lucius  Virginius,  Mar- 
cellina  to  Octavia,  Publius  to  Caius,  Julia  to  Valeria,  and  others.  The  author’s  epis- 
tolary style  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  series  of  letters  may  serve  as  a suggestive 
model  for  friendly  and  familiar  correspondence. 
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8.  — The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament  Practically  Unfolded.  By  Rev.  Willi  ax 

Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St  Andrews,  Philadelphia.  Elegantly  Illustrated. 
Royal  8 vo.,  pp.  826.  Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler. 

The  parable  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  attractive 
methods  of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  salutary  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth.  It  con- 
veys the  latter  in  a less  offensive  or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct  assertion. 
In  using  parables  as  the  Media  of  instruction,  tne  Great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment conformed  to  the  usage  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  design  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a practical 
unfolding  of  the  impressive  parables  of  Christ,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles.  The  author  does  not  give  the  explanations  of  various  writers, 
nor  store  up  in  his  pages  the  treasures  of  exegetical  criticism,  as  such  a plan  would 
have  made  his  wont  less  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind,  which  he  specially  aims  to 
reach,  enlighten,  and  expand.  The  publisher,  aided  by  the  artist,  has  produced  a 
book  of  great  beauty,  fitly  designed  as  a gift  for  the  approaching  Christmas  and  New 
Tear.  It  has,  however,  a perennial  value,  and ' like  tne  parables  it  illustrates,  will 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

9.  — Elocution ; or  Mental  and  Vocal  Philosophy : embracing  the  Principles  of  Read- 
ing and  Speaking,  and  designed  for  the  Development  and  Cultivation  of  both  Body 
and  Mind,  in  accordance  with  the  Nature,  Uses,  and  Destiny  of  Man,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Professor  C.  P.  Bronson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  884.  Boston : Otis  Clapp  and  Croe- 
by,  Nichols  <k  Co. 

This  volume  contains  all  that  its  title  indicates,  and  forms  altogether  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  instructive  works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  a mere  dry 
treatise  on  the  elementary  principles  of  elocution ; it  is  a treatise  on  elocution,  and  in 
our  judgment  a good  one ; but  it  is  more— it  embodies  a fund  of  information,  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  the  earnest  study  of  which  cannot  well  fail  of  enlarging  the  mind,  and 
elevating  its  moral  and  mental  faculties.  Some  idea  of  its  contents  may  be  learned, 
when  we  state  that  the  volume  contains  near  three  hundred  choice  anecdotes  ; three 
thousand  oratorical  and  poetical  readings ; five  thousand  proverbs,  maxims,  and  lacon- 
ics, and  several  hundred  engravings.  The  present  edition  (the  fortieth  thousand)  has 
been  revised  and  corrected,  with  large  additions,  embracing  original  and  selected  dia- 
logues and  speeches.  It  is  just  such  a book  as  we  desire  to  see  widely  circulated 
among  the  young  men  of  America. 

10.  — A Joumev  to  Central  Africa : or  Life  and  Landscape  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro 
Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  a Map  and  Illustrations 
by  the  author.  12mo.,  pp.  522.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  & Co. 

Books  of  travel  are  as  *•  plenty  as  blackberries,**  to  use  an  old  saw,  which  is  not 
always  correct,  unless  indeed,  “ the  exception  proves  the  rule.”  Mr.  Taylor,  in  choos- 
ing fresh  fields,  and  paths  which  few  had  troaden  before  him,  evinced  his  usual  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  Those,  however,  who  have  read  his  other  books  of  travel, 
would  scarcely  need  a recommendation  to  induce  them  to  take  up  anything  from  his 
graphic  pen.  His  pure  and  beautiful  style,  and  his  ready  perception  of  whatever  is 
interesting  in  “ life  ” or  pleasing  in  “ landscape,”  gives  a value  to  whatever  path  he 
attempts  to  portray.  The  present  volume  is  not  wanting  in  the  characteristics  that 
constitute  the  readable  and  the  agreeable  traveler.  It  is  a model  in  its  way,  and  as 
such  we  commend  it  to  all  who  would  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the  same  time . 

11.  — Poems . By  Thomas  William  Parsons.  Boston : Ticknor  <fe  Fields. 

Dr.  Parsons  evinces  much  true  poetic  power  and  imaginative  faculties  of  a high 
order.  There  is  classic  beauty  in  6ome  of  his  product  ions.  His  style  at  times,  has 
been  likened  to  Milton,  yet  he  has  originality.  This  volume  contains  some  fifty  pieces 
on  varied  subjects,  grave  and  gay ; one  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  Hud- 
son River,  are  fine  productions.  Several  addresses  written  for  theatrical  inaugurations 
are  included  in  the  collection.  The  poets  of  America  have  in  this  author  one  of  their 
most  brilliant  stars. 

12.  — Uncle  Jerry* s Letters  to  Young  Mothers . Compiled  by  Anna  E.  Porter.  18mo., 
pp.  144.  Boston : John  P.  Jewett  <fc  Co. 

This  book  contains  some  usef  ul  hints  on  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  train- 
ing of  children,  the  necessity  of  a personal  supervision,  and  other  subjects  interesting 
to  mothera. 
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13.  — Ornaments  of  Memory ; or  Beauties  of  History,  Romance  and  Poetry.  With. 
Eighteen  Engravings,  from  Original  Designs.  4to.,  pp.  189.  New  York : D.  Ap- 
pleton A Co. 

Historical  events,  embellished  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  novelist’s  art,  it  is  well 
remarked,  have  long  been  a favorite  study  with  the  lovers  of  polished  literature.  We 
treasure  up  passages  of  our  favorite  authors,  and  remember  and  dwell  upon  them  with 
pleasure.  Taking  advantage  of  this  taste,  or  passion,  the  editor  of  the  volume  before 
us  bas  given  what  may  be  esteemed  the  “ Ornaments  of  Memory,”  richly  illustrated 
with  choice  gems  of  history,  romance  and  poetry,  and  embellished  with  eighteen  fine 
engravings  on  steel,  drawn  from  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  painter’s  art,  and 
which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  which  have  ever  been  executed. 
Among  the  engraved  illustrations  we  notice  faithful  copies  from  the  paintings  of  Cole, 
Leutze,  Durand,  Ranney,  Hinckley,  and  other  American  artists  of  merit  On  the 
whole  the  volume  embodies  some  of  the  purest  productions  of  the  pen,  with  plates 
from  paintings  of  a high  order  of  artistic  skill.  It  is  a fitting  “ ornament”  of  M mem- 
ory” and  well  may  grace  the  center  table  of  every  “ family  circle  ” in  which  culture, 
taste,  refinement,  and  a love  of  the  beautiful  predominate. 

14.  — The  Meaning  of  Words : analyzed  into  Words  and  Verbal  Things,  and  Unverbal 
Things  classified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  Emotions.  By  A.  B.  Johnson, 
author  of  a “ Treatise  on' Banking”  “ Religion  in  its  Relations  to  the  Present  Life,” 
etc.,  etc.  12rao.,  pp.  256.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  in  the  little  space  allotted  to  our  “ book-trade  ” notices,  to 
give  our  readers  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  or  character  of  this 
volume,  and  we  should  do  the  author  great  injustice  were  we  to  make  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Johnson  possesses  an  eminently  sound,  acute,  philosophical,  and  analytical  mind, 
and  is  very  clever  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject  he  attempts  to  discuss.  His 
style  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  original.  These  characteristics  of  mind  and  manner  mark 
every  page  and  paragraph  of  the  present  work.  We  trust,  however,  the  reader  of 
this  notice  will  not  take  our  word  in  the  matter,  but  examine  for  himself  as  we  feel 
quite  sure  he  will  add  much  to  his  Btore  of  information  by  so  doing ; that  is,  if  he 
have  any  taste  for  the  study  of  “ words,”  which  Mr.  J.  has  so  ingeniously  “ analyzed” 
into  “ unverbal  things,”  Ac.  The  importance  of  the  treatise  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  agree  with  Blair,  who  truly  says,  that  in  learning  to  arrange  words  correctly,  we 
are  learning  to  think  correctly. 

15—  Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity ; A Series  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Locali- 
ties connected  with  the  Week  before  the  Resurrection.  By  W.  EL  Odkkhkumb, 
M.  A.,  Rector  of  St  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  12mon  pp.  218.  Philadelphia: 
E.  H.  Butler  A Co. 

Six  lectures  connected  with  the  week  before  the  resurrection  as  observed  in  the 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  Churches.  The  author  follows  the  plan  of  the  Gospels.  With- 
out following  the  chronological  arrangement  of  events  selected  for  each  aay,  he  con- 
veys in  a systematic  form  what  he  conceives  to  be  appropriate  spiritual  instruction* 
as  well  as  topographical  information,  connecting  his  references  to  u Storied  scenes,  and 
haunts  of  sacred  lore.”  He  bas  visited  the  places  in  “ Holy  Land  ” he  so  gracefully 
describes.  The  volume  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings,  and 
forms  altogether  a beautiful  gift  book  for  the  approaching  Christmas,  or  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  It  possesses  a perennial  value  and  iuterest. 

16.  — The  Pastor's  Wedding  Gift.  By  Wm.  M.  Thayer,  author  of  44  Hints  for  the 
Household,”  “ Spots  in  our  Hearts  of  Charity.”  18ohx,  pp.  108.  Boston : John  P. 
Jewett  A Co. 

This  is  a pretty  little  gift-book,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  will  do  very 
well  for  a present  from  clergymen  to  married  couples.  It  contains  advice  to  the  mar- 
ried, and  several  poems  of  some  merit  on  M Love,”  “ Hope,”  and  “ Broken  Ties *”  also 
the  “ Bachelor’s  Soliloquy,”  Ac. 

17.  — Reginald  Lyle . By  Miss  Pardoe,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Marie  de  Medids," 
“ Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Court  of  France  ” u Confessions  of  a Pretty  Woman,” 
Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  842.  New  York : Burgess  A Day, 

The  novels  of  Miss  Pardoe  have  had  numerous  readers.  Her  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive powers  are  of  a high  order ; and  those  who  have  read  one  of  her  books,  will  be 
very  apt  to  read  more. 
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1 8.  — Biography  of  the  Rev.  ffosea  Ballou.  By  bis  Youngest  Son,  Matts**  M.  Ballou, 
12mo.,  pp.  404.  Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Ballou  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Boston  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation.  We  heard  him  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  were  a mere 
boy,  and  although  we  have  not  from  that  time  to  bis  death,  we  are  glad  to  possess 
these  memorials  of  his  life  and  character.  The  biography,  a simple  and  apparently 
faithful  narrative  of  facts,  is  a beautiful  tribute  of  filial  affection — a tribute  worthily 
paid  by  the  scholarly  author  to  the  father  who  instilled  into  his  mind  the  love  of  learn- 
ing. The  author  aims  to  illustrate  “ the  harmony  of  a Christian  character,  the  daily 
beauty  of  whose  life  accorded  with  that  of  his  public  career ; through  whose  existence 
religion  ran  like  a silver  thread,  linking  all  its  component  parts  together.”  The  un- 
prejudiced and  liberal  of  every  sect  may  read  the  book  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit 

19.  — Famous  Persons  and  Places.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  12mo.,  pp.  492.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner. 

No  writer  of  the  present  day  so  gracefully  and  so  graphically  portrays  persons  and 

E laces  as  the  author  of  these  sketches  of  scenes  and  society.  In  the  “ whim  of  the 
our,”  its  manners,  fashions,  and  those  ephemeral  trifles,  which  constitute,  in  a great 
measure,  the  M form  and  pressure  ” of  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  this  moving,  living 
world,  Mr.  Willis  excels  all  his  cotemporaries,  and,  to  the  4‘  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief,”  all  his  predecessors.  His  genius,  taste,  discrimination,  truthfulness,  and  phi- 
losophy, (and  he  has  an  abundance  of  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first-named  quality,) 
permeate  every  page  and  paragraph  of  his  polished  pen.  Every  editorial  in  the 
u Home  Journal  ” is  well  worth  preserving,  and  will  form  in  all  time,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

20. — Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  of  Man  ; being  an  Attempt  to  Prove 
from  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  that  the  Original,  Natural,  and 
Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D.  From  the  second  London  edition. 
12mo.,  pp.  314.  New  York : Fowlers  A Wells. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  concisely  stated  in  the  title  quoted  above.  The  views 
advocated  differ  widely  from  the  various  writers  of  the  past  on  dietetics,  and  are  at 
variance  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  society.  It  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  treatise,  evincing  considerable  research,  and  pleasurable,  to  say  the  least, 
arguments.  As  a compendium  of  the  evidences  and  reasonings  on  the  whole  subject 
of  diet,  it  is  as  full  and  complete  as  the  number  of  pages  into  which  it  is  compressed 
will  permit 

21. — The  Evidences  of  Christianity , as  exhibited  in  the  Writings  of  its  Apologists 
down  to  Augustine.  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Bolton,  Professor  in  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.,  pp.  802.  Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 
The  work  before  us  received  the  Hulsean  prize  in  England  in  1852 — a prize  con- 
ferred annually  for  many  years,  and  originally  established  by  a legacy  from  the  Rev. 
John  Hulse,  of  Elsworth,  in  1777.  The  essay  is  divided  into  six  “ arguments.”  These 
are  drawn  from  antecedent  probability,  from  antiquity,  prophecy,  miracles,  superior 
morality,  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  and  finally  from  the  success  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  work  displays  research  and  learning,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  require  other  evidence  than  their  own  consciousness  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  Christianity. 

22. — Sister  Agnes  ; or  the  Captive  Nun.  A Picture  of  Convent  Life.  By  a Clergy- 
man’s Widow,  author  of  “ The  Orphan’s  Friend,”  M The  Widow’s  Friend,”  Ac.  l2mo. 
pp.  412.  New  York : Riker,  Thorne  A Co. 

This  tale,  by  an  English  lady,  contains  what  purports  to  be  an  exposition  of  Jesuit- 
ism and  of  nunneries  unveiled,  and  is  written  in  the  desire  of  inducing  persons  to 
pause  before  entering  such  places,  and  of  adding  an  impetus  to  the  movement  in 
England  for  obtaining  an  efficient  inspection  and  control  of  British  nunneries. 

28. — Tender ' Grass  for  Little  Lambs.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  Bolton.  New 
York : Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

Six  stories  of  a religious  character,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  titles, viz.:  1, 
Temptation ; 2,  Redemption ; 8,  Repentance ; 4,  Faith ; 5,  the  Song  of  the  ADgels  ; 
6,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
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24. — The  Angel  of  the  Mouuhold.  By  T.  8.  Aethuk.  12mo,  pp.  211.  Boston : L. 
P.  Crown  A.  Co. 

A simple  domestic  story,  beautifully  illustrating  the  power  of  kindness  upon  the 
human  heart.  The  angel  of  the  household,  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  comes  to  a home 
which  was  before  all  strife  and  ill  temper,  and  with  her  unconscious  influence  becomes 
a real  blessing  to  its  inmates.  The  love  and  innocence  which  the  little  foundling  dif- 
fuses around  her,  and  calls  out,  from  the  care  extended  towards  her,  causes  a complete 
reformation  in  this  abode  of  contention.  The  bad  effects  of  scandal  are  shown,  ana  how 
much  injury  a single  individual  may  do  by  indulging  in  that  sin,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  bane  of  society.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  the  story,  particularly  those  interviews  of 
the  village  gossip  with  her  neighbors,  are  finely  delineated.  It  is  a story  exporii^ 
the  prevalent  foibles  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  cannot  fail  in  its  mission,  to  do 
good.  The  reader,  while  enjoying  the  story,  will  be  impressed  with  its  simplicity  and 
truthfulness. 

26. — Outlines  of  History : Illustrated  by  numerous  Geographical  and  Historical  Notes 
and  Maps.  8vo.,  pp.  846.  New  York : Ivison  A Phinney. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  given,  we  should  judge,  a judiciously  arranged  general 
history,  in  which  ho  has  embodied  the  results  of  the  best  modem  writers  with  very 
considerable  success.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  bring  out  conspicuously  the  more 
important  nations,  grouping  around  them  as  lesser  lights  those  of  minor  greatness* 
The  work  is  supplied  with  copious  historical  and  geographical  notes,  and  in  addition 
to  the  general  analysis  given  in  the  table  of  contents,  a rather  minute  one  of  each 
chapter  or  section.  The  author  in  speaking  of  the  “ Philosophy  of  History,”  disclaims 
any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  aud  analyzed  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  some  degree  of  unity  of  plan, 
and  for  a good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  his  own. 

26.  — The  Wide  Awake  Oift  and  Know  Nothing  Token  for  1865.  Edited  by  “On* 
or  ’Em.”  12mo.,  pp.  312.  New  York : J.  C.  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampeon 
A Co. 

This  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  eminent  Americans,  and  papers 
on  subjects  of  a national  character,  together  with  articles  advocating  the  principles  of 
the  new  organization  called  “ Know  Nothings.”  There  are  also  scattered  through  the 
book  poems  and  national  songs.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  words  of  Webster,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Bancroft, 
Sparks,  and  Everett  appropriately  find  a place,  and  we  Bhould  like  also  to  say  that 
the  Token  contained  something  more  of  the  gallant  Harry  Clay’s  than  a text  to  an 
article  on  “ American  Women,”  from  that  able  and  spirited  press,  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror, which,  by  the  way,  has  furnished  several  pieces  for  this  compilation. 

27.  — New  Receipts  for  Cooking.  By  Miss  Leslie.  Comprising  all  the  New  and 
A proved  Methods.  12mo.,  pp.  620.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

The  name  of  Miss  Leslie  is  a sufficient  assurance  of  the  value  of  this  book  on  cook- 
ing. She  has  published  heretofore  one  or  two  works  on  cookery  and  housewifery, 
which  buve  been  very  successful.  The  present  volume  contains  over  one  thousand 
new  and  tried  receipts  for  cooking  and  for  the  preparation  of  domestic  liquors,  perfu- 
mery, remedies,  laundry  and  needle  work  ; also  rules  for  the  preparation  of  meals, 
with  appropriat  e combinations  of  dishes  for  each  meal,  the  whole  comprising  a vast 
amount  of  useful  information  pertaining  to  domestic  economy. 

28.  — Fi tz- Harold ; or  the  Temptatioo.  Altered  and  Enlarged  from  the  German.  By 
Babah  A.  Myebs.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A Brother. 

This  is  a religious  story,  designed  to  entertain  young  readers  as  well  as  to  instruct 
them.  It  aims  to  show  how  sin,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  assaults  and  sometimes 
overcomes  one  of  good  principles  and  careful  training,  and  illustrates  bow  out  W the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  truth  has  been  ordained. 

29.  — The  Rat  Catcher ; or  the  Magic  Fife.  A Story  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  Gustavi 
Mibitz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Conant  18mu,  pp.  165.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner. 

A characteristically  German  magical  tale,  and  one  that  has  amused  the  children  of 
Germany  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  last  half  century,  and  in  its  English  drees 
will,  no  doubt,  equally  delight  the  children  of  America. 
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80.  — Rural  Life  in  England.  By  William  Howitt,  author  of  “ Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,”  eta,  etc.  In  two  volumes,  876  and  872.*  Philadelphia:  Parry  A M’Millan, 
successors  to  A.  Hart 

The  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  English  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  picturesque  and  moral  features  of  the  countiy,  the  sketch  of  the  habits, 
amusements,  and  condition  of  the  people,  are  happily  drawn.  A.  great  portion  of  the 
author’s  life  from  boyhood  has  been  amid  rural  scenes,  and  he  has  visited  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  witnessed  domestic  life  in  lordly  balls  and  bumble  cottages. 
He  has  visited  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea-coast,  surveying  the  lankmarks 
of  the  past,  and  noting  living  men,  manners,  and  thiogs.  Mr.  Howitt  quotes  Willis’ 
description  of  English  aristocratical  life,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions ever  written. 

81.  — Our  Honeymoon,  and  other  Comicalities  from  Punch.  12mo.,pp.  671.  New 
York;  Stringer  A Townsend. 

This  book  contains  a selection  of  some  of  the  choice  and  sparkling  productions  that 
have  appeared  in  the  mirth-provoking  “ Punch,”  that  well-known  journal,  devoted  to 
wit  ana  humor,  which  has  enlisted  among  its  contributors  the  roost  eminent  writers  of 
England,  snch  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mark  Timon,  Douglass  Jerrold,  and  poor  Tom 
Hood.  From  each  of  these  named  authors  it  has  been  the  aim  in  this  volume  to  se- 
lect such  productions  as  would  best  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  and  pe- 
culiarities of  each.  The  illustrations  are  by  J.  W.  Orr,  a New  Yorker,  and  reflect 
considerable  credit  on  American  art  It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  issue 
other  similar  volumes  of  choice  matter  which  appears  in  Punch  from  time  to  time. 

82.  — The  Hearth-8tone : Thoughts  upon  Home-life  in  our  Cities.  By  Samuel  Osgood, 
author  of  u Studies  on  Christian  Biography,”  “ God  with  Men,  or  Footprints  of  Prov- 
idential Leaders,**  Ac.  12mon  pp.  818.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a series  of  essays  on  home-life  subjects,  in  which  the  au- 
thor exhibits  the  home  affections  and  virtues  in  a manner  at  once  agreeable  and  im- 
pressive. The  several  topics  here  discussed  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  a 
year’s  life  in  the  household.  The  author  is  a popular  preacher  among  the  Unitarians, 
and  many  of  the  ideas  embraced  in  this  volume  have  been  expressed  in  the  lyceum 
and  the  pulpit  in  a different  form.  Conspicuous  and  controverted  questions,  though 
not  avoided,  are  treated  in  a kindly  spirit,  and  above  the  reach  of  sect  and  party. 

88. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Mark  Akenside.  Edited,  with  a Life,  by  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Dtce.  18mo.,  pp.  462.  Boston : Little,  Brown  A Co.  New  York : Evans  A 
Dickerson. 

Another  of  the  series  of  British  Poets,  and  the  best  library  edition  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country.  The  series  embraces  the  entire  productions  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  selections  from  the  minor  poets.  They  are  printed  in  a very 
superior  style  and  on  beautiful  paper,  and  should  form  part  of  the  library  of  every 
man  of  taste.  No  poem  of  so  elevated  and  abstracted  a Kind  was  ever  so  popular  as 
the  “ Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,”  and  is  still  read  with  admiration  by  lovers  of  pure 
poetic  conception.  Dr.  Akenside  was  a zealous  votary  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
classic  literature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty. 

84. — Happy  Hours  at  Hazel  Nook  ; or  Cottage  Stories.  By  Harriet  Farlet.  12mo. 
pp.  266.  Boston:  Dayton  A Wentworth. 

This  work  contains  twelve  stories,  related  by  a family  circle,  and  each  story  com- 
mented on  by  the  children  of  the  family.  They  are  written  in  an  entertaining,  imagi- 
native style,  well  calculated  to  find  a large  class  of  readers.  Some  of  them  are  fairy 
tales,  with  good  morals,  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
fourteen  illiustrations  by  the  best  artists  in  America ; these  make  it  quite  attractive. 
The  simple  yet  spirited  style  of  the  stories  will  interest  the  mature,  and  delight  and 
fascinate  the  youthful  mind. 

86. — Herman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Conrad  Potter.  I8mo.,  pp.  168.  New  York : Riker,  Thorne  A Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  delicious  poems  of  the  great  German  bard  Goethe,  translated  into 
English  prose,  the  original  verse  being  hexameter,  which  is  almost  unmanageable  in 
our  tongue.  Of  course  then,  we  have  only  the  beautiful  creation  of  genius  divested  of 
its  poetical  clothing,  but  it  is  beautiful  still.  The  mechanical  execution  of  this  book  is 
creditable. 
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36.  — Illustrations  of  Genius , in  some  of  its  Relations  to  Culture  and  Society.  3y 
Henry  Giles,  author  of  “ Lectures  and  Essays.”  18 mo.,  pp.  862.  Boston  : Tiek- 
nor  & Fields. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Giles  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
who  have  thronged  to  hear  him  in  lecture-rooms,  and  have  hung  fascinated  upon  fus 
eloquent  tongue,  will  peruse  this  volume  with  delight.  Mr.  Giles  is  a bold,  original 
thinker,  and  writes  in  an  elegant,  earnest  style.  Possessed  of  a fine  imagination  and 
much  scholarship,  with  a large  and  liberal  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a devotee  at 
the  shrines  of  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and  genius,  these  essays  on  realities  and  ideali- 
ties  have  a peculiar  charm.  The  volume  embraces  papers  on  Cervantes,  Don  Quhcotte, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Fiction,  Public  Opinion,  The  Philanthropic  Sentiment,  Music,  T!h& 
Cost  of  a Cultivated  Man,  Conversation,  Wordsworth,  Robert  Burns,  Thomas  de 
Quincy.  We  may  at  times  differ  with  the  author  in  sentiment,  but  cannot  but  be 
pleased  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  appreciate  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  hia  style.  There 
is  much  of  the  poetic  in  Mr.  Giles. 

37.  — The  Turkish  Empire ; Its  History,  Statistical,  and  Religious  Condition ; aim,  its 
Manners,  Customs,  etc.  By  Alfred  de  Besse,  Member  of  the  Embassay  at  Con- 
stantinople. Translated,  Revised,  and  Enlarged,  (from  the  fourth  German  edition,) 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Reigning  Sultan,  Omer  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  etc.  By 
Edward  Joy  Morris,  late  United  State  Charge  d’ Affairs  at  Naples.  l2mo^  pp.216. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A Blackiston. 

The  translation  of  this  work  has  given  in  a concise  form  the  matters  indicated  in 
the  title.  In  order  to  render  the  original  work  more  complete,  he  has  embodied  por- 
tions of  celebrated  French  writings  on  Turkey  and  Constantinople,  and  some  original 
matter,  which  his  own  travels  suggested,  and  made  him  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Morris 
has  performed  satisfactorily  the  labor  for  which  he  is  so  competent 

88.  — Gan  Eden , or  Pictures  of  Cuba.  12mo.,  pp.  286.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  A 
Co. 

A glowing,  lively  description  of  fair  Cuba.  Its  enchanting  natural  beanties  are 
vividly  described  in  a style  as  luxuriant  at  times  os  tropica)  foliage.  The  character 
and  manners  of  the  people,  the  peculiarities  and  deformities  of  things,  the  brief  liter- 
ary history  of  the  Eden  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  question  of  its  acquisition  to  the  United 
States,  are  touched  on.  The  author  has  not  attempted  a history  or  gazetteer,  but  has 
sketched  the  sights  and  reproduced  the  thoughts  which  he  had  while  there,  with  such 
perspicuity  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a most  vivid  and  distinct  idea  of  that M Garden 
of  Delight;”  He  has  truly  produced  “ pictures  ” and  choice  ones  too. 

89.  — I he  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  Compared  with  the  Great  Modem  Strat- 
egists; their  Campaigns,  Character  and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar.  By  Henry  William  Herbert.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  already  published  " The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,"  a 
work  which  was  well  received  by  tbe  public.  This  volume  furnishes  the  menKan 
and  a critical  analysis  of  the  great  military  leaders  of  another  age.  Many  readers 
will  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Herbert’s  opinion  that  before  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  there 
was  no  Roman  deserving  of  tbe  title  of  Great  Captain.  That  the  success  of  many  of 
the  Roman  generals  was  due  to  the  valor  and  peculiar  organization  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  tbe  peculiar  merits  of  their  leaders,  is  probably  the  fact  These  biog- 
raphies indicate  much  research,  and  are  the  production  of  an  erudite,  critical  student 
of  history.  This  volume,  we  are  informed,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a similar 
character. 

40. — The  American  Cottage  Builder.  A Series  of  Designs,  Plans,  and  Specifications, 
from  $200  to  $20,000,  for  Homes  for  the  People.  By  John  Bullock,  Architect 
Civil  Engineer,  and  Editor  of  the  “ History  and  Rudiments  of  the  Art  of  Building;” 
8 vo,  pp.  326.  New  York : Stringer  A Townsend. 

The  third  of  a series  of  publications  on  architectural  subjects,  containing  designs  of 
dwelliogs,  from  the  lowly  cot  to  the  costly  palace,  with  estimates  as  to  cost  nod  with 
plans  of  different  styles  and  suited  to  various  localities — the  village,  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  the  prairie.  The  author  is  a man  of  good  taste,  and  the  book,  ahboqgh 
of  a practical  character,  has  some  general  remarks  on  the  position  and  difficulties  of 
the  artist  in  chapters  cn  “ Tbe  Artist’s  Calling.”  The  engravings  are  well  executed 
and  the  typographical  appearance  is  very  fine. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


JACOB  CHICKERING, 

300  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Her  recently  invented  new  machines  for  manufacturing  PIANO-FORTES,  by  which 
lie  is  able  to  make  those  instruments  in  the  moat  perfect  manner,  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  thnn  they  have  been  made  heretofore.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense in  establishing  one  of  the  first  STEAM-MILLS  in  the  country  for  their  manu- 
facture, the  steam  used  affording  increased  facilities  tor  the  seasoning  of  stock,  which 
is  done  in  a most  thorough  manner.  He  is  now  able  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Persons  wishing  for  Piano  fortes  of  the  first  class , warranted  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  instruments,  or  send  their  orders, 
which  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE  146  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION 


This  Company  being  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  owning  Stock  in  the  Com- 
pany, has  the  advantage  of  the  stock  plan  of  management,  with  the  mutual  feature  of 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  without  being  liable  to  assessments. 

$100,000 

deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  all 
policy  holders. 

The  Triennial  Division  of  Profits  of  this  Company  ha9  resulted  in  a Bonus  of  more 
than  fifty  peg  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  rreinium  paid. 

Persons  insured  may  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  first- class  vessels,  with- 
out extra  charge  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  by  paying  an  additional  charge, 
may  visit  California,  or  other  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy. 

Prospectuses  and  all  necessary  information  furnished  gratis  and  free  of  postage. 

N.D.  MORGAN,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemplk,  Secretary. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; aud  on  Mercnan 
di.se  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr.,  46  Pioe-strect,  corner  of  William. 

Providence,  R.  1.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  President 


HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured 
Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 


AGAINST 


OFFICE  NO.  IO  WALL-ST., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary . President. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Established  July,  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

it  112  Fnlton-street,  Rev  York— Al  Five  Dollar*  per  Annum. 

The  ME  R C H A STS'  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  RETIEIV 

"^ed  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION BAN  KINO  Cl”, 

M^^rvn  and  FINANCE — MERCANTILE  nnd  MARITIME  LAW— FD'V 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE-OCEAN  and  INLAND  vavi 
GATION  NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE — INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS— 

HAIIBORSCANrLS’  RAI,VW,AYS-  “d  PLA*K  ROAD^mVE^  ^ 
ARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  akh  t-  t * 
trial  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World  & commercial  a*»  Lm** 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  an.V  Pm. 
pneto,  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  Wt  C^LmercSr  Inteui^T 

“he  PouTm^  F efcrenCe  T aH  *T*  of  Trade>  '«**  i*%«*ablv  to 

i le  STATisMAM,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker  Shi*  M.+. 

M!NS  andBfrom^flnECUAm-;and  UA™FAC™iEa.  than  to  the  Merchant  nmj  Bikocis, 

tii  tk^i^  « i.  I y COurnI>rellcn,s,ve  ranf?e  of  '«*  discussions  and  its  Statb- 

tics,  taking  in  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce  the  naets  of  the 

Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowleee  for  the  Farmer 

“ SdterC0tt.0nprhl^r  °fL,he  Srh  0Dd  the  Grain  *ft.  ‘ 

anbR  aZl  .J  Pr°Prletor.  b<“  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a national 
®{  nit  and  character,  bv  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  oil  parts  nfour  wid- 

iFufon  KoEUm!lCt^?d  ^ (ejdub,tl.nS.  th,e  re90urces  of  every  State  aod^crritorv  of  the 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  tbc  principles  of  trade 
he  lias  frceljr  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions-  and’ 

tTno,°nf  P m*6  Mmxr°  exl-ibit  far,t“:a"'1  *«>«  scientific  ami  practical  opera-’ 

tmos  of  Commerce,  tlie  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

[7  Ju.ne’  1®54-  completed  the  tbirtikth  scmi-annuaWolume 
ofthe  Merchants  Magazine.  The  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than  one-thin]  since  its 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight  Hundred 
er-WB^fc'.)  /ifeW  'omPl<£e  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  lie  obtained  at  the  put-bdi- 
“ da ILL £ ;Se  ^ ^ DCatly  a“d  su,)6‘“*iall>  l»uud,  for  TtL  Dot- 

Hr.  Fzirmar  Host  CnAM.ia  or  Cokmircr  or  Paris,  Paris,  26  December,  1*56. 

gia I T ^,Ur  o'J**'***  iu*  "rproclntion  of 

jl"£5^%SSs: 

Hobacr  8a*.  Secretary.  LECENT1L,  Preaidcnl  of  the  Chamber. 

meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  ofTrade,  held  nn  Monday  svenlnz  Anril  -lo  i«i 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  “.ice:-  1 *’  P 1 J**’  ,851’ 

Kf  solved^  Thai  the  Board  ofTrade  vIcwinR  the  importance  of  a nuhileatinn  «hu>h  ---  « a 
.1  tructive  and  enduring  form,  general  information  onK  lkS»  Xng“  U,"’  ' 
trial  pursulla  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  “ Hun  t'n  Merchant^  XmSwSfi 
\i\\\ie*\  P0*91*** ing  these  requisites  in  an  eminent  depree, and  trust  tbeir  felknv-cUiiro#  rtat 

pcriudlenL  e‘,C°,‘ra8C  ia  U»  ‘rdudjlabon,  by  iSsSMSS^lS 

^ftMrrerd.ThHtacopyoflheforegoinBBew.lntionbo  furnbbed  Hr.  Utrr,  by  tha  Secretary  af  Ika 
TIIOS.  P.  COPE,  President  c.  C.  Cult«  *a*wy. 

Uo^s  wer^minniioual^iidopud**— ri'ia^h^wu^ 

[3o?lbe»e7S0^»mf^1°n,T^’u'tor  "ir,UJ,;.':‘Ur?  •"*  MrkrtunlHatwtaa,  and  mail. 

ability  with  * Herr' f“ ,he 
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